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COMMENTARIES. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

POWER  TO   BORROW  MONET  AND  REGULATE  COMMERCE. 

§  1054.  Haying  finished  this  examination  of  the  power  of  tax* 
ation,  and  of  the  accompanying  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the 
other  powers  of  Congress  will  be  now  examined  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  eighth  section. 

§  1055.  The  next  is  the  power  of  Congress  **  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  This  power  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  sovereignty  and  existence  of  a  national  govern- 
ment. Even  under  the  confederation  this  power  was  expressly 
delegated.^  The  remark  is  unquestionably  just,  that  it  is  a  power 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  with 
the  duty  of  protection,  which  that  power  imposes  upon  the  gen- 
eral government  Though  in  times  of  profound  peace  it  may  not 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  a  state;  yet 
the  experience  of  all  nations  must  convince  us,  that  the  burden 
and  expenses  of  one  year,  in  time  of  war,  may  more  than  equal 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  ten  years.  Hence,  a  debt  is  almost  una- 
voidable, when  a  nation  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  war.  The 
least  burdensome  mode  of  contracting  a  debt  is  by  a  loan.  In- 
deed, this  recourse  becomes  the  more  necessary,  because  the  ordi- 
nary duties  upon  importations  are  subject  to  great  diminution 
and  fluctuations  in  times  of  war ;  and  a  resort  to  direct  taxes  for 
the  whole  supply  would,  under  such  circumstances,  become  op- 
pressive and  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.' 
Even  in  times  of  peace  exigencies  may  occur,  which  render  a 

1  Article  9. 

s  1  Tack.  BlAok.  Comm.  App.  246,  246 ;  The  FedenOiit,  No.  41. 
VOL.  II.  —  1 
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loan  the  most  facile,  economical,  and  ready  means  of  supply, 
either  to  meet  expenses,  or  to  avert  calamities,  or  to  save  the 
country  from  an  undue  depression  of  its  staple  productions.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has,  on  several  occasions  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  obtained  large  loans,  among  which  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  economy  and  convenience  of  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  found  in  the  creation  of  stock  on  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  The  power  to  borrow  money  by  the  United  States 
cannot,  ad  has  been  already  seen,  in  any  way  be  controlled,  or 
interfered  with  by  the  States.  The  granting  of  the  power  is  in- 
compatible with  any  restraining  or  controlling  power;  and  the 
declaration  of  supremacy  in  the  Oonstituton  is  a  declaration  that 
no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall  be  exercised.  ^  (a) 

§  1056.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

§  1057.  Tlie  want  of  this  power,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was 
one  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  confederation,  and  probably,  as 
much  as  any  one  cause,  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution.^  (6)     It  is  a  power  vital  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the 

1  Weston  V,  City  Council  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  R.  449,  468. 
>  Gibbons  v,  Ogdcu,  9  Wlieat  U.  1,  225,  Jobuson,  J.'s,  opinion  ;  Brown  v,  Mary- 
land, 12  Wheat.  R.  445,  446. 


(a)  See  also  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New 
York  City,  2  Black,  620;  Bank  Tax 
Case,  2  Wall.  200  ;  Van  Allen  v.  Assess- 
ors, 8  Wall.  578  ;  People  v.  Commission- 
ers, 4  Wall.  244 ;  Bradley  v.  People,  Id. 
459 ;  The  Banks  v.  The  Mayor,  7  Wall. 
16 ;  Bank  v.  Supervisors,  Id.  26. 

(6)  '*  Thin  government/'  said  Mr.  John 
Randolph,  '*grew  out  of  the  necessity, 
indi8()enBable  and  unavoidable,  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  of  some 
general  power,  capable  of  regulating  for- 
eign commerce."  "The  proximate  as 
well  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  federal  government  was  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce."  "  If  the  old 
Congress  had  possessed  the  power  of  lay- 
ing a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
imports,  this  Constitution  would  never 
have  been  called  into  existence."  S])eech 
on  Internal  Improvements,  Garland's  Life 


of  Randolph,  II.  205.  '*  Maritime  de- 
fence, commercial  regulation,  and  national 
revenue  wcro  laid  at  the  foundation  of 
the  national  compact  They  are  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  cause  of  its  existence. 
They  were  primary  considerations,  not 
only  with  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  but  also  with  the  people 
when  they  adopted  it.  They  were  the 
objects,  and  the  only  important  objects, 
to  which  the  States  were  coufebscdly  in- 
competent. To  effect  these  by  the  means 
of  a  national  government  was  the  con- 
stant, the  prevalent,  the  exhaustlcss  topic 
of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  Uie 
Constitution."  Life  of  Webster,  by  Cur- 
tis, I.  108.  See  also  Id.  II.  601,  602 ; 
Webster's  Works,  II.  174 ;  IV.  492,  494; 
Life,  &C.,  of  Sam.  Adams,  by  Welles,  III. 
249. 
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Union;  and  without  it  the  government  would  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  a  national  government,  and  would  soon  sink  into 
discredit  and  imbecility.^  It  would  stand  as  a  mere  shadow  of 
sovereignty,  to  mock  our  hopes,  and  involve  us  in  a  conmion  ruin. 

§  1058.  The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  conmierce,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can  scarcely  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  regulated  by  foreign  nations  with  a  single  view  to 
their  own  interests;  and  our  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their 
restrictions  were  rendered  impotent  by  a  want  of  combination. 
Congress,  indeed,  possessed  tlie  power  of  making  treaties ;  but  the 
inability  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  them  had  become 
so  apparent,  as  to  render  that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless. 
Tliose  who  felt  the  injury  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce 
on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  control  over  this  important  subject  to  a  single  government. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  grant  should  be 
as  extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign 
commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  States.' 

§  1059.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  so  much  discussed,^ 
and  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  power  so  fully  developed,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  its  importance  and 
necessity.*  In  the  convention  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  (if,  indeed,  there  was  any)  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  the  power.  It  was  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution exactly  as  It  now  stands,  except  that  the  words,  ^^  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  were  afterwards  added;  and  it  passed 
without  a  division.* 

§  lOGO.  In  considering  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  several 
important  inquiries  are  presented.  In  the  fir^t  plaice,  what  is 
the  natural  import  of  the  terms;  in  the  next  place,  how  far  the 
power  is  exclusive  of  that  of  the  States;  in  the  third  place,  to 
what  purposes  and  for  what  objects  the  power  may  be  constitu- 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  4,  7,  li,  22,  87. 

s  Brown  v.  Sute  of  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  R.  419,  446,  446 ;  1  Took.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  248  to  252 ;  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  272,  278,  281,  282,  288  ;  2  Amer.  Mu- 
seum, 263  to  276  ;  Id.  871,  372  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  22  ;  Mr.  Madison's  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828  ;  5  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  chu  2,  pp.  74  to 
80;  2  Pitkin*s  Hist.  189,  192. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  12,  22,  41,  42. 

^  Journal  of  Conyention,  220,  257,  260,  856,  878. 
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tionally  applied ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  are  the  true  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

§  1061.    In  the  first  place,  then,  what  Is  the  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  words,  ^^to  regulate  commerce ;"  (a)    for  the 


(a)  Legislation  anthorizing  the  aT3ating 
of  distiUeries  as  nuisances  is  not  within 
the  meaning  of  this  provision.  Kidd  v, 
Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1.  Nor  ia  l^gisUtion 
which  makes  color  blindness  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  service  on  railitmds.  Nashville 
R.  Ca  V,  State,  128  U.  S.  96 ;  Smith  v. 
Alabama,  124  U.  S.  465.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
action of  license  fees  against  corporations 
of  another  State.  Pembina  Mining  Co. 
V.  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181  ^  Home 
Ins.  Co.  V,  Augnsta,  98  U.  S.  116  ;  Paul 
V,  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168.  A  foreign  cor- 
poration may  bo  excluded  entirely,  or  its 
business  limited  to  a  particular  locality. 
See,  however,  for  some  qualification,  Pen- 
sacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.,  96  U.  S.  1, 12.  Further,  see  Cooley 
Const  Ldm.  609,  6th  ed.  ;  Corson  v. 
Maryland,  120  U.  S.  502;  Kimmish 
V.  Ball,  129  U.  S.  217  ;  Bowman  v. 
Chicago  R.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  465  (State 
statute  forbidding  importation  of  intox- 
icating liquors  unconstitutional) ;  Leisy 
«.  Hardin,  185  U.  S.  100  (same) ;  Wal- 
ling V.  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446 ;  Rob- 
bins  V.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120 
U.  S.  489 ;  Smith  v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S. 
465  ;  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Pendle- 
ton, 122  U.  S.  847  ;  Wabash  R.  Co.  v, 
Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557  ;  Gloucester  Ferry 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  8.  196; 
Pickard  v.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S. 
84 ;  Moran  v.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S. 
69  ;  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U.  S. 
460 ;  Lord  v.  Goodall,  102  U.  S.  541 
(navigation  of  waters  within  one  State) ; 
Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Texas,  105  U. 
S.  460  (telegraphs  are  instruments  of 
commerce) ;  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  West- 
em  Union  Tel.  Co.  96  U.  S.  1  (same)  ; 
McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  891  (hind 
not  an  instrument  of  commerce) ;  Hanni- 


bal R.  Co.  0.  Husen,  95  U.  S.  465  (statute 
prohibiting  the  driving  of  catUe  into  the 
State,  a  regulation  of  commerce) ;  Hall  v. 
De  Cuir,  Id.  485  ;  McCall  v,  California, 
186  U.  S.  104 ;  Norfolk  R.  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, Id.  114  (connecting  railroads)  ; 
Minnesota  v.  Barber,  Id.  813  (ius^Kiction 
of  animals  before  slaughter). 

It  has  been  held,  in  a  case  which  ex- 
cited general  public  interest,  that  State 
laws  against  the  sale  of  goods  imported 
from  a  sister  State,  to  be  sold  by  the  im- 
porter (as  he  may  be  called)  in  the  origi- 
nal packages  unbroken,  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  that  such  laws 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  falling  within  tlie 
police  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 
Leisy  v.  Hardin,  185  U.  S.  100  (a  case 
of  intoxicating  liquors),  overruling  Pcirce 
V.  New  llaui{)shire,  5  How.  504.  Three 
judges  dissented  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  See 
also  Lyng  v.  Michigan,  185  U.  S.  161, 
following  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  with  the  same 
dissent.  These  cases  ovemile  or  reverse 
several  decisions  of  the  State  courts. 
Collins  V,  Hills,  77  Iowa,  181 ;  People  v, 
Lyng,  42  N.  W.  Rep.  139.  See  also 
Cooley  Const  Lim.  717,  6th  ed. 

The  question,  in  view  of  the  strong  dis- 
sent, can  hardly  be  considered  as  fully 
settled,  and  indeed  is  now  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  controversy  in  the  legal 
periodicals  and  in  the  profession  at  large. 
What  the  result  will  be  is  hardly  indicated 
by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
the  question  turns  upon  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  the  time  of  the  litiga- 
tion in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  Since  then, 
federal  legislation  has  met  the  question 
raised  in  that  particular  case,  by  provid* 
ing  that  the  imported  lit^uors  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  local  laws.   But  this  legislation 
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Constitution  being  (as  has  been  aptly  said)  one  of  enumeration, 
and  not  of  definition,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 


itself  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  made 
the  subject  of  certain  rather  far-fetched 
yiews.  The  decision  in  Leisy  v,  Hardin 
was  looked  upon  as  entirely  annulling  the 
State  legislation  in  question,  so  as  to  re- 
lieye  "importers"  in  original  packages 
until  new  legislation  should  be  obtained. 
See  /n  r«  lUhrcr,  43  Fed.  llop.  656,  Circ 
Court  U.  S.  for  Knnsiui.  See  also  Tuch- 
man  v.  Welch,  42  Fed.  Rep.  648  ;  Schand- 
ler  Bottling  Co.  v.  Welch,  Id.  561,  in  the 
same  court  Such  a  doctrine  would  have 
the  effect  to  prevent  the  court  from  oyer- 
ruling  a  decision  of  its  own  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute ;  for  when 
the  question  arose  again,  the  court  could 
only  say  that  the  statute  in  question  does 
not  exist ;  the  prior  decision  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Legislation  alone  can  repeal  legislation ; 
the  declaration  of  the  courts  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  merely  makes 
the  statute  inoperative  for  the  purposes 
of  that  case,  and  probably  so  (subject  to  a 
change  of  view  of  the  same  court)  for 
cases  falling  within  its  principle.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  consider 
the  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  as 
amounting  to  a  repeal  of  the  legislation. 
In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.  546,  reyersing 
48  Fed.  Rep.  656,  9t<jms.  See  also  In  re 
Van  Vliet,  48  Fed.  Bep.  761. 

Recurring  to  the  situation  before  the 
court  in  Leisy  o.  Hardin,  one  observation 
may  here  be  ventured,  to  wit,  that  it  is 
no  effectual  answer  to  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority to  say,  as  sometimes  has  been  said, 
that  the  States  would  never  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  with  such  a  construction 
put  upon  the  commerce  clause,  however 
probable  that  may  be.  For  as  we  have 
observed  in  atiotlior  connection  (post, 
i  1789,  note,)  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
sovereign  power,  the  people,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution,  and  thereby  giving  to 
the  courts  the  function  of  interpretation, 
intended     that    interpretation    should. 


within  reasonable  limits,  be  influenced  by 
the  demands  of  public  policy  and  the  public 
welfare,  according  to  changes  of  time  and 
drcumstancee ;  and  that  the  courts  should 
not  be  tied  down  by  the  special  state  of 
things  existing  in  times  of  a  new  and 
untried  experiment  in  government  On 
that  theory  tlie  federal  Supreme  Court  has 
often  acted  ;  so  has  Congress ;  and  so  has 
tlie  Executive.  There  is  reason  for  saying 
that  the  term  "  police  powers  "  cannot  be 
held  to  mean,  at  the  present  day,  all  that 
it  meant  a  hundred  years  ago. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  radical  opposition 
between  the  commerce  clause  and  State 
laws  of  police,  as  there  seems  to  be  (since 
the  federal  government,  which  has  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  word  **  commerce," 
treats  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  sulject  of 
commerce),  the  question  which  must  pre- 
vail admits  but  one  answer.  The  federal 
Constitution  is  "  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  Legislation,  or,  where  that  cannot 
avail,  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
remedy  for  such  cases,  and  indeed  for  all 
cases  of  conflict  between  federal  and  State 
powers,  in  which  there  is  serious  doubt 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  Leisy  v, 
Hardin,  a  possible  distinction  may  be  no- 
ticed between  laws  which  prohibit  impor- 
tation of  certain  goods  and  laws  which 
merely  regulate  their  sale  (in  the  original 
packages)  after  importation.  See  Bowman 
V.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  466,  506, 
Field,  J. 

This  note  may  be  concluded  with  a 
short  quotation  from  the  judgment  in 
Lyng  V,  Michigan.  The  court  said : 
"  We  have  repeatedly  held  that  no  State 
has  the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate 
commerce  in  any  form,  whether  by  way  of 
duties  laid  on  the  transiiortation  of  the 
subjects  of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  re- 
ceipts derived  from  that  transportation,  or 
on  the  occupation  or  business  of  csrrjring 
it  on,  for  the  reason  that  such  taxation  is 
a  burden  on  that  commerce,  and  amounts 
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the  extent  of  the  power,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words.* 
The  power  is  to  regulate ;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which 
commerce  is  to  be  governed.*  The  subject  to  be  regulated  is 
commerce.  Is  that  limited  to  traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or 
the  interchange  of  commodities  ?  Or  docs  it  comprehend  navi- 
gation and  intercourse  ?  If  the  former  construction  is  adopted, 
then  a  general  term  applicable  to  many  objects  is  restricted  to 
one  of  its  significations.  If  the  latter,  tlien  a  general  term  is 
retained  in  its  general  sense.  To  adopt  the  former,  without 
some  guiding  grounds  furnished  by  the  context,  or  the  nature  of 
the  power,  would  be  improper.  The  words  being  general,  the 
sense  must  be  general  also,  and  embrace  all  subjects  compre- 
hended under  them,  unless  there  bo  some  obvious  niisclncf  or 
repugnance  to  other  clauses  to  limit  them.  In  the  present  case 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  limitation.  Commerce  un- 
doubtedly is  traffic ;  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is  intercourse. 
It  describes  the  commercial  intercourse  between  nations,  and 
pai*ts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches;  and  is  regulated  by  ])re- 
Bcribing  rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  commerce  between 
nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation; 
which  shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one  na- 
tion into  the  ports  of  another;  and  be  confined  to  prescribing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  actual  employment  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  barter.' (a) 

§  1062.  If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and 
can  make  no  law  prescribing  what  shall  constitute  American 
vessels,  or  requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  by  American 
seamen.  Yet  this  power  has  been  exercised  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government ;  it  has  been  exercised  with  the  consent 
of  all  America ;  and  it  has  been  always  understood  to  be  a  com- 
mercial regulation.     The  power  over  navigation,  and  over  com- 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  189.  >  9  Wheat.  R.  196. 

<  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  189,  190  ;  Id.  229,  280. 

to  a  regulation  of  it,  which  belongs  solely  and  freedom  against  discriminations  |  it 

to  Congress."     This  language  is  quoted  was  not  intended  that  the  power  should 

by  the  court,  in  McCall  v,  California,  186  be  exercised    to  interfere  with    making 

U.  S.  104.  private  contracts  not  designed  to  interfere 

(a)  Tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  commerce.      Dubuque  R.   Co.    v, 

was  Tested  in  Congress  to  secure  equality  Richmond,  19  Wall.  584. 
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mfercial  intercourse,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  America  adopted  their  goyemment ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  convention  should  not  so  have  understood  the  word 
*' commerce,"  as  embracing  it^  Indeed,  to  construe  the  power 
so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy  would  defeat  the  very  object  for  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution;'  for  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  to  exclude  navigation  and  intercourse  from  its  scope 
would  be  to  entail  upon  us  all  the  prominent  defects  of  the  con- 
federation, and  subject  the  Union  to  the  ill-adjusted  systems  of 
rival  States,  and  tiie  oppressive  preferences  of  foreign  nations 
in  favor  of  their  own  navigation.' 

§  1063.  The  very  exceptions  found  in  the  Constitution  dem« 
onstrate  this ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless,  to  ex- 
cept from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted,  or  that 
which  the  words  did  not  comprehend.  There  are  plain  excep- 
tions in  the  Constitution  from  the  power  over  navigation,  and 
l)lain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular 
way.  Why  should  these  be  made,  if  the  power  itself  was  not 
understood  to  be  granted?  The  clause  already  cited,  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev- 
enue to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  is  of  this 
nature.  This  clause  cannot  be  understood  as  applicable  to  those 
laws  only  which  are  passed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it  is 
expressly  applied  to  commercial  regulations ;  and  the  most  ob- 
vious preference  which  can  be  given  to  one  port  over  another, 
relates  to  navigation.  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence 
directly  points  to  navigation.  ^Nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  or 
from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other. "  ^  In  short,  our  whole  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
navigation  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  is  exclusively 
founded  upon  this  supposition.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  bold 
enough  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  creating  this 
system.^  (a) 

1  9  Wheat  R.  190, 191 ;  Id.  216,  210,  217 ;  Id.  229,  280 ;  1  Taok.  Black.  Ck>mm. 
App.  249  to  262. 

s  12  Wheat  R.  446.  *  1  Tuck.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  247,  248,  249. 

«  9  Wheat  R.  191. 

*  9  Wheat.  R.  191,  216,  216 ;  North  River  Steamboat  Ck>mpan7  v.  liTingnton,  8 
Cowen'8  R.  718. 

(a)  The  views  exprened  in  the  text  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  615  ;  Oil- 
are  fnlly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  v.     man  v,  Philadelphia,  8  Wall.  718 ;  Head 
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§  1064.  Foreign  and  domestic  intercourse  has  been  univer- 
sally understood  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  power.  How, 
otherwise,  could  our  systems  of  prohibition  and  non-intercourse 
be  defended?  From  what  other  source  has  been  derived  the 
power  of  laying  embargoes  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  without  any 
reference  to  war  or  its  operations?  Yet  this  power  has  been 
universally  admitted  to  bo  constitutional,  even  in  times  of  the 
highest  political  excitement  And  although  the  laying  of  an 
embargo  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  law  was  contested  as  uncon- 
stitutional, at  one  period  of  our  political  history,  it  was  so  not 
because  an  embargo  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  be- 
cause a  perpetual  embargo  was  an  annihilation,  and  not  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce.^  (a)     It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that 

1  9  Wheat  191,  192,  198 ;  1  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect  19,  pp.  404,  405 ;  The  Biigantine 
Wfllimin,  2  Hall's  Law  Journal,  265 ;  Seigeant  on  Const  ch.  28,  p.  290,  &c.  ;  poat^ 
i  1285  to  S  1287. 


Money  Oases,  112  U.  8.  580 ;  and  other 
cases  referred  to  in  the  note  to  {  1072, 
pod, 

{a)  See  also  Bradford's  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, III.  108.  Mr.  Randolph  was 
also  disposed  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  embargo  except  as  an  incipient 
war  measure.  See  Garland's  Life  of  Ran- 
dolph, I.  289.  Mr.  Webster  says :  **  No 
donbt  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
New  England  conscientiously  believed  the 
embargo  law  of  1 807  unconstittttionaL  •  •  • 
They  reasoned  thus :  Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  commerce ;  but  here  is  a  law, 
they  said,  stopping  all  commerce,  and 
stopping  it  indefinitely.  The  law  is  per- 
petual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point 
of  time,  and  must  of  course  continue  until 
it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law. 
It  is  as  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law ' 
against  treason  or  murder.  Now,  is  this 
regulating  commerce,  or  destroying  itT 
Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule 
to  commerce  as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it 
putting  an  end  to  it  altogether  ? "  Web- 
ster's Works,  III.  827.  Connected  with 
this  subject  is  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was 
employed   in  the  embargo  cases  before 


Judge  Davia.  "On  those  occasions  the 
constitutionality  of  the  embai^  law  came 
up,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Mr.  Dexter^s 
arguments  upon  that  question  were  very 
elaborate.  Judge  Davis  decided  in  favor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  embargo 
law ;  and  that  decision  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  highest  authority.  Mr. 
Dexter,  probably,  never  argued  more  en- 
tirely in  conformity  witli  his  solemn  con- 
victions than  when  he  contended  that  this 
extremely  unpopular  law  was  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution.  The  decision  of  this 
question  was  of  the  highest  importance. 
Bonds  had  been  given,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  to  an  enormous  amount; 
and  the  penalties  were  now  claimed  by  the 
government 

"After  Judge  Davis  had  decided  that 
the  law  was  constitutional,  and  before 
that  decision  had  been  confirmed  by  a 
higher  tribunal,  Mr.  Dexter  persisted  in 
arguing  the  question  of  constitutionality 
to  the  jury,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  bench.  At  length  Judge 
Davis,  under  some  excitement,  and  after 
repeated  admonitions,  said  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
that  if  he  again  attempted  to  raise  that 
question  to  the  jury,  he  should  feel  it  to 
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the  terms  of  the  Confltitution  have  at  all  times  been  understood 
to  include  a  power  over  navigation,  as  well  as  trade ;  over  inter* 
course,  as  well  as  traffic;^  and  that,  in  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  our  own,  there  has  been  no  diversity 
of  judgment  or  opinion.  During  our  whole  colonial  history,  this 
was  acted  upon  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  uncontested  doc- 
trine. That  government  regulated  not  merely  our  traffic  with 
foreign  nations,  but  our  navigation  and  intercourse,  as  unques- 
tioned functions  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.'  ^ 

§  1065.  This  power  the  Constitution  extends  to  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribe&(a)  In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial 

1  9  Wheat.  189,  190, 191,  198,  215,  210,  217 ;  Id.  226 ;  12  Wheat  B.  446,  447 ; 
North  River  Steamboat  Co.  v.  LtTingBtoii,  8  Cowen*B  R.  718. 

>  Gibbons  o.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  1, 201 ;  Id.  224 )  Id.  226  to  228.  See  Mr.  Ver. 
planch's  letter  to  CoL  Drayton  in  1881  ;  Resolyes  of  Congreee,  14th  Got  1774  (I  Jour> 
nal  of  Congreea,  27) ;  2  MarehaU's  life  of  Washington  (in  five  volumes),  pp.  77,  81 ; 
Dr.  Franklin's  Examination,  before  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  in  1766  ;  Dickerson's 
Farmer's  Letters,  No.  2,  1767  ;  1  Jeflerson's  Corresp.  7  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,  1774. 


be  his  duty  to  commit  him  for  contempt 
of  court  A  solemn  pause  ensued;  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Dexter. 
With  great  calmness  of  voice  and  manner, 
he  requested  a  postponement  of  the  cause 
until  the  following  morning.  The  judge 
assented ;  some  other  matter  was  taken 
up,  and  Mr.  Dexter  left  the  nourt-room. 

"  On  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  persons  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  extraordinary  col- 
lision between  the  advocate  and  the  judge. 
Being  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  cause  on  trial  the  preceding  day, 
Mr.  Dexter  roee,  and,  facing  the  bench, 
commenced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he 
had  slept  poorly,  and  had  passed  a  night 
of  great  anxiety.  He  had  reflected  very 
solemnly  upon  the  occurrence  of  yesterday, 
and  he  trusted  it  had  not  failed  to  exercise 
the  thoughts  of  another,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. No  man  cherished  a  higher  respect 
for  the  legitimate  authority  of  thooe  tri- 
bunals before  which  he  was  called  to 
practise  his  profession ;  but  he  entertained 


no  less  respect  for  his  moral  obligations  to 
hii  clients.  And  Anally,  after  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks,  he  stated  to  the  court 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  clear  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  argue  the  constitu- 
tional question  to  the  jury,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  a  single  judge  of  an 
inferior  grade  ;  and  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  do  so,  regardless  of  any  conse- 
qtences.  He  then  turned  to  the  jury, 
and,  nndhiturbed  by  the  court,  began^ 
continued,  and  ended  a  most  elaborate 
argument  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  embargo  law."  Reminiscences  of 
Dexter,  by  "  Sigma,"  No.  9. 

When  this  scene  took  place,  it  was  not 
so  fully  settled  as  it  is  now  that  juries  in 
the  federal  oourts  are  not  the  rightful 
judges  of  the  law,  even  in  criminal  cases. 
See  United  States  v.  Battiste,  2  Sum.  240  \ 
StettiniuB  t.  United  SUtes,  6  Oranch  a  a 
678;  United  States  «.  Morris,  1  Curt.  28, 58; 
United  SUtes  «.  Riley,  6  Blatch.  206.   C. 

(a)  See  Cherokee  Nation  «.  Kansas  By, 
Co.,  186  U.  a  641. 
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intercourse,  (a)  No  sort  of  trade  or  intercourse  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  another,  to  which  they  do  not  ex- 
tend. Commerce^  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every 
part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  its  admitted 
meaning  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must  carry  the 
same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence.^  The  next  words  are, 
"  among  the  several  States. "  The  word  "  among  "  means  inter- 
mingled with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled 
with  them.  Commerce  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the 
external  boundary  line  of  each  State,  but  may  be  introduced  into 
the  interior.  It  does  not,  indeed,  comprehend  any  commerce 
which  is  purely  internal  between  man  and  man  in  a  single 
State,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  not  ex- 
tending to,  or  affecting  other  States.  Commerce  among  the 
*  States  means  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one. 
It  is  not  an  apt  phrase  to  indicate  the  mere  interior  traffic  of  a 
single  State.  The  completely  internal  commerce  of  a  State  may 
be  properly  considered  as  reserved  to  the  State  itself.  ^(() 

§  1066.  The  importance  of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce 
among  the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  regulating  it  with  foreign  states.^  A  very  material 
object  of  this  power  is  the  relief  of  the  States  which  import  and 
export  through  other  States,  from  the  levy  of  improper  contribu- 
tions on  them  by  the  latter.  If  each  State  were  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  trade  between  State  and  State,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  ways  would  be  found  out  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and 
export,  during  their  passage  through  the  jurisdiction,  with  du- 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  194. 

s  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  194, 195, 190  ;  Brown  v.  Maxyland,  12  Wheat.  446, 
447  ;  Yeazie  v.  Moor,  14  Howard,  8.  C.  R.  668. 

s  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  6,  7, 11, 12,  22, 41,  42 ;  North  River  Steamboat  Company 
V.  Livingston,  8  Cowen's  R.  718. 


(a)  SeeOhyLnngv. Freeman, 92 U.S. 
276,  as  to  state  statutes  relating  to 
immigration. 

(b)  Although  that  commerce  which  is 
carried  on  entirelji^ithin  the  limits  of  a 
State,  and  does  not  extend  to  or  affect 
other  States,  is  ezolnded  from  federal 
control  (Yeazie  o.  Moor,  14  How.  661), 
yet  a  river  entirely  within  a  State,  which 
by  uniting  with  other  waters   forms  a 


oontinned  highway  over  which  commerce 
is  or  may  be  carried  on  with  other  States 
or  foreign  countries  in  the  customary 
modes  in  which  such  commerce  is  con- 
ducted by  water,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
navigable  water  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  suljeot  to  the  regulations  of  Con* 
gress.  The  Daniel  Ball,  10  WaU.  668. 
See  further,  note  to  {  1072,  posL 
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ties,  which  should  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  former.^  The  experience  of  the  American  States 
during  the  confederation  abundantly  establishes  that  such  ar- 
rangements could  be,  and  would  be  made  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  local  interests,  and  the  desire  of  undue  gain.'  In- 
stead of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States 
individually  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  upon  each  other, 
whereby  the  interests  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their 
expense.  When  one  State  imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or 
vessels  of  a  foreign  power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of  such 
powers,  the  next  adjoining  States  imposed  lighter  duties  to  in- 
vite those  articles  into  their  port,  that  they  might  be  transferred 
thence  into  the  other  States,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves. 
This  contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  States  was  soon  counter- 
acted by  others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such 
commerce  by  the  suffering  States;  and  thus  a  state  of  affairs 
disorderly  and  unnatural  grew  up,  the  necessary  tendency  of 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself.' (a)  The  history  of  other 
nations,  also,  furnishes  the  same  admonition.  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  union  is  very  slight,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  that  each  canton  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  a  passage  to 
merchandise  through  its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons  without 
an  augmentation  of  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  empire 
that  the  princes  shall  not  lay  tolls  on  customs  or  bridges,  rivers 
or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  diet  But 
these  regulations  are  but  imperfectly  obeyed;  and  great  public 
mischiefs  have  consequently  followed. ^(6)  Indeed,  without  this 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  the  power  of  rqg^ 
ulating  foreign  commerce  would  be  incomplete  and  ineffectual^ 
The  very  laws  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  the  latter,  whether  for 
revenue,  for  restriction,  for  retaliation,  or  for  encouragement  of 
domestic  products  or  pursuits,  might  be  evaded  at  pleasure,  or 
rendered  impotent'    In  short,  in  a  practical  view,  it  is  impossi- 

1  12  Wheftton*8  R.  448,  449  ;  9  Wheaton,  199  to  204. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  247  to  252. 

*  See  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4  May,  1822,  pp.  81,  82. 
«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  42.  •  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11, 12. 

(a)  See  History  of  the  Constitution,  by  {b)  Of  course  more  recent  events  have 

CortiB,  B.  III.  chs.  1  and  8  ;  Writings  of     changed  all  this. 
Madison,  I.  820. 
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ble  to  separate  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic 
commerce  among  the  States  from  each  other.  The  same  public 
policy  applies  to  each;  and  not  a  reason  can  be  assigned  for  con- 
fiding the  power  over  the  one,  which  does  not  conduce  to  estab* 
lish  the  propriety  of  conceding  the  power  over  the  other.  ^ 

§  1067.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  exclusive  of  the  same  power  in  the  States,  or  is 
concurrent  with  it^(a)  It  has  been  settled,  upon  the  most  sol- 
emn deliberation,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.' (()  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  founded  is  to  the  following  effect :  Hie  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  general  and  unlimited  in  its  terms.  Tlie  full  power 
to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies  the  whole  power,  and 
leaves  no  residtium.  A  grant  of  the  whole  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  right  in  another  to  any  part  of  it  A  grant  of 
a  power  to  regulate  necessarily  excludes  the  action  of  all  others 
who  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  same  thing.  Reg- 
ulation is  designed  to  indicate  the  entire  result,  applying  to  those 
parts  which  remain  as  they  were  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  al- 
tered. It  produces  a  uniform  whole,  which  is  as  much  disturbed 
and  deranged  by  changing  what  the  regulating  power  designs  to 
have  unbounded  as  that  on  which  it  has  operated.^ 

1  See  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  9  Wheat.  R  224  to  228. 
'    9  In  the  convention  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  article,  so  as  to  give  to  Congress 
"the  sole  and  exclusive*'  power ;  but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.    Journal  of  Convention,  220,  270. 

*  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland, 
12  Wheat  R.  419,  445,  448 ;  1  Tuck.  3lack.  Ck>mm.  App.  180,  309 ;  North  River 
Steamboat  Ca  v.  Livingston,  8  Cowen's  R.  718. 

«  9  yrheat  R.  196,  198,  209 ;  lb.  227,  228. 


(a)  '*  The  subjects  therefore  upon  which 
the  power  [to  regulate  commerce]  may  be 
exerted  are  of  infinite  variety.  While 
with  reference  to  some  of  them,  which  are 
local  and  limited  in  their  nature  or  sphere 
of  operation,  the  States  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations until  Congress  intervenes  and  as- 
sumes control  of  them  ;  yet  when  they  are 
national  in  their  character  and  require 
uniformity  of  regulation  affecting  alike 
all  the  States,  the  power  of  Congress  is 
exclusive."  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  Glou- 
cester Ferry   Co.  v,  Pennsylvania,  114 


U.  S.  196.  See  Brown  v.  Houston,  ib. 
622 ;  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  U.  S.  282 ; 
Guy  V,  Baltimore,  100  U.  S.  484 ;  Moran 
V,  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69 ;  Telegraph 
Co.  V.  Texas,  105  U.  S.  460 ;  Walling  v. 
Michigan,  116  U.  S.  455 ;  Pickard  v. 
Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  84  ;  Ten- 
nessee V.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  ib.  51. 

{b)  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.  v. 
Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.  826;  Faigo  v. 
Michigan,  121  U.  a  280.  See  note  to 
§  1072. 
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§  1068.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  Hot  at  all  like 
that  to  lay  taxes.  The  latter  may  well  be  concurrent,  while  the 
former  is  exclusiye,  resulting  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
two  powers,  (a)  The  power  of  Congress,  in  laying  taxes,  is  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  States. 
Each  may  lay  a  tax  on  the  same  property,  without  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  other;  for  taxation  is  but  taking  small 
portions  from  the  mass  of  property,  which  is  susceptible  of  al- 
most infinite  division.  In  Imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes,  a 
State  is  not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress 
is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  govern* 
ment  exercises  the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the 
power  of  the  other.  But  when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  is 
exercising  the  very  power  which  is  granted  to  Congress,  and  is 
doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  do.  There 
is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce.^  (6) 

§  1069.  Nor  can  any  power  be  inferred  in  the  States  to  regu- 
late commerce,  from  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  or  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  exercised  by  the  States.  The  Constitution  has 
prohibited  the  States  from  laying  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports 
or  exports ;  but  this  does  not  admit  that  the  State  might  other- 
wise have  exercised  the  power,  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties  may  be,  and  indeed  often 
is  used,  as  a  mere  regulation  of  commerce,  by  governments  pos- 
sessing that  power.'  But  the  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties 
is  as  certainly,  and  more  usually,  a  right  exercised  as  a  part  of 

1  Gibboni  v,  Ogdeti,  9  Wheaton's  R.  199,  200. 

*  9  Wheaton*8  R.  201,  202 ;  1  Jefferaon's  Corresp.  7  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  56;  12 
Wheaton*8  R.  446,  447. 


(a)  See  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania, 114  U.  8. 196.  The  SUtes,  how- 
ever, must  have  jurisdiction ;  as  to  which 
see  the  case  just  cited.  Also  see  Morgan 
V.  Parham,  16  Wall  471 ;  Philadelphia 
B.  Ca  V.  Pennsylvania,  16  WaU.  282; 
Erie  Ry.  Co.  v,  Pennsylvania,  lb.  282; 
Philadelphia  R.  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania,  lb. 
284 ;  Cleveland  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
lb.  800 ;  Pittsburgh  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl* 


vania,  lb.  826  n. ;  8t  Louis  v.  Ferry  Co.» 
11  Wall  428 ;  Baltimore  &  0.  R.  Co.  «. 
Maryland,  21  Wall  456  ;  Hays  v.  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  17  How.  596 ;  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  429. 

(b)  Fai^  V,  Michigan,  121  U.  &  280. 
It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the 
line.  See  Baltimore  4k  0.  R«  Co.  v.  Maiy* 
land,  21  Wall  466. 
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the  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  with  this  latter  power  the  States  are 
clearly  intrusted.  So  that  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  from 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  States  to  lay  taxes,  and  not  from 
the  questionable  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
stitution treats  these  as  distinct  and  independent  powers.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  a  duty  on  tonnage.^ 
/  §  1070.  Nor  do  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the  States  over 
certain  subjects,  having  a  connection  with  commerce,  in  any  de- 
gree impugn  this  reasoning.  These  powers  are  entirely  distinct 
in  their  nature  from  that  to  regulate  commerce ;  and  though  the 
same  means  may  be  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  each 
of  these  powers  into  effect^  this  by  no  just  reasoning  furnishes 
any  ground  to  assert  that  they  are  identical.^  Among  these  are 
inspection  laws,  health  laws,  laws  regulating  turnpikes,  roads, 
and  ferries,  all  of  which,  when  exercised  by  a  State,  are  legiti- 
mate, arising  from  the  general  powers  belonging  to  it,  unless  so 
far  as  they  conflict  with  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress. '(a) 
They  are  not  so  much  regulations  of  commerce  as  of  police ;  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  belong,  if  at  all  to  commerce,  to  that  which 
is  purely  Internal  The  pilotage  laws  of  the  States  may  fall 
under  the  same  description.  But  they  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  and,  without  question,  are  controllable  by  it^(() 

§  1071.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is  maintained  to  be  exclusive,  has  not  been 
of  late  Rcriously  controverted ;  and  it  seems  to  have  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  learned  tribunals  of  a  particular  State,  one 
of  whose  acts  brought  it  first  under  judicial  examination.^ 

1  9  Wheaton'8  R.  201,  202. 

s  See  Corfteld  o.  Coryell,  4  Wash.  C.  0.  R.  871,  879,  &c 

•  9  Wheaton's  B.  208  to  207,  209 ;  foa<,  {  1071  j  City  of  New  York  v.  Milo,  11 
Peters,  S.  C.  R.  108. 

«  9  Wheaton's  R.  207,  208,  209. 

*  Kent's  Comm.  I^ect.  19,  pp.  404,  410,  411.  See  also  Bawle  on  the  Constitntion, 
cb.  9,  pp.  81  to  84 ;  Sei^geant  on  the  Const,  ch.  28,  pp.  291, 292.  There  is  a  yery  able 
and  candid  review  of  the  whole  subject,  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  excellent 
Commentaries.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  404.  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  occasions,  to  recommend  his  learned  labors  to  those  who  seek  to 
study  the  law,  or  the  Constitution,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit. 

(a)  So  of  laws  prohibiting  the  owning  See  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1  ;  Mugler 
or  keeping  of  Intoxicating  liquors  with  «.  Kansas,  128  U.  S.  828  ;  Foster  o.  Kan- 
intent  to  sell  the  same  within  the  State  sas,  112  U.  S.  205. 
which  prohibits.     Eilenbecker  v.  District  (h)  Wilson  v.  MoNamee,  102  U.  a  572. 
Court  of  Plymouth  pounty,  184  U.  a  81. 
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§  1072.  The  power  to  Congress,  then,  being  exclusiye,  no 
State  is  at  liberty  to  pass  any  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  import- 
ers importing  goods  from  foreign  comitries,  or  from  other 
States,  (a)  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  tax  be  laid  on 
the  goods  imported  or  on  the  person  of  the  importer.  In  each 
case  it  Is  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  commerce,  not  conceded  to 
the  States.  As  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
reaches  the  interior  of  a  State,  ^  it  might  be  capable  of  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  the  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerce  is 
intercourse ;  and  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  power  to  authorize  traffic,  when  given 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  the  intent  that  its  efficacy 
should  be  complete,  should  cease  at  the  point  when  its  continu- 
ance is  indispensable  to  its  value.  To  what  purpose  should  the 
power  to  allow  importation  be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the 
power  to  authorize  Uie  sale  of  the  thing  imported  7  Sale  is  the  ob- 
ject of  importation ;  and  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  in- 
tercourse of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  As  Congress 
have  the  right  to  authorize  importation,  they  must  have  a  right 
to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell.  What  would  be  the  language 
of  a  foreign  government  which  should  be  informed  that  its  mer- 
chants, after  importation,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  merchandise 
imported?  What  answer  could  the  United  States  give  to  the 
complaints  and  just  reproaches  to  which  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct would  expose  them?  No  apology  could  be  received  or 
offered.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  annihilate  commerce. 
It  is  no  answer  that  the  tax  may  be  moderate;  for,  if  the 
power  exists  in  the  States,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 
they  may  choose.     If  it  does  not  exist,  every  exercise  of  it  is, 

1  9  Wheatcm*B  R.  197  to  204. 


(a)  See  Almj  v.  California,  24  How. 
169  ;  Woodraff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.  128 ; 
state  Freight  Tax  Case,  16  Wall.  282 ; 
Osborne  v.  Mobile,  18  Wall  479 ;  Ward 
V.  Maryland,  12  Wall  418 ;  Railroad  Co. 
V.  Maryland,  21  Wall.  456 ;  Tieman  v. 
Rinker,  102  U.  S.  128 ;  Welton  v.  Mis- 
aonri,  91  U.  S.  275 ;  Ony  v.  Baltimore, 
100  IT.  8.  484  ;  Howe  Machine  Co.  p.  Gage, 
100  U.  S.  676 ;  Head  Money  Oases,  112 
U.  S.  680  ;  Qloaoester  Ferry  Co.  p.  Penn- 


sylvania, 114  U.  S.  196 ;  Walling  V.  Mich- 
igan, 116  U.  a  455 ;  Pickard  v.  Pullman 
Car  Co.,  117  U.  a  84 ;  Tennessee  v.  Pall- 
man  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  51.  A  person 
dealing  in  a  number  of  articles  of  the 
same  nature,  some  of  which  are  made  the 
object  of  unconstitutional  discrimination, 
while  the  others  are  not,  cannot  raise  the 
constitutional  objection  to  taxation  as  to 
the  latter.    Tieman  v,  Rinker,  tupreu 
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pro  tanto^   a  violation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce.^  (a) 

1  Brown  V.  State  of  Maryland,  12  Wlieaton*8  R.  410,  445  to  447 ;  0  WLeaton's  R. 
197,  &0.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  dissented  from  this  doctrine,  as  will  be  seen  in  his 
opinion  in  12  Wheaton's  R.  449,  Ac 


(a)  Whether  the  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  over  commerce  is  exdosiye,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  States 
may  establish  regolations  not  inconsistent 
with  those  prescribed  by  Congress,  is  a 
qoestion  in  respect  to  which  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  manifested  itself  in 
several  important  oases. 

It  hss  never  been  doubted  that  to  the 
extent  to  which  regulations  h^ve  been  es- 
tablished by  Congress  its  authority  is  su- 
preme, and  all  State  laws  or  regulations 
that  would  conflict  with  them  must  give 
way.  See  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.  «. 
Pennsylvania,  122  U.  S.  826 ;  Vngo  v. 
Michigan,  121  U.  S.  280;  Robbins  v, 
Shelby  Taxing  District,  120  U.  S.  489, 
492 ;  Corson  v.  Maryland,  ib.  502 ;  Oua- 
chiU  Packet  Co.  v.  Aiken,  121  U.  S.  444 ; 
Newport  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  SUtes,  105 
U.  S.  470  ;  Wisconsin  v.  Duluth,  90  U.  S. 
879.  The  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  515,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  cases  presenting 
this  yiew.  The  State  of  Pennsyl^nia 
filed  its  bill  on  the  equity  side  of  the 
federal  court  to  hare  the  Wheeling  Bridge 
declared  a  public  nuisance,  and  abated  as 
such.  The  bridge  was  built  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia^  across 
the  Ohio  River,  at  a  point  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  State.  The  Ohio  River 
was  navigable  at  that  point,  and  for  many 
years  the  commerce  upon  it  had  been 
regulated  by  Congress,  under  the  commer- 
cial power,  by  establishing  ports,  requir- 
ing vesseb  which  navigated  it  to  take  out 
licenses,  and  to  observe  certain  rules  for 
the  safety  of  their  passengers  and  caigoes. 

Appropriations  by  Congress  had  been 
firequently  made  to  remove  obstructions 
to  navigation  ftrom  its  channel.  The 
bridge  was  an  impediment  to  commerce 


as  carried  on  upon  some  of  the  vessels 
navigating  it;  but  how  serious,  was  a 
question  in  dispute.  Congress  had  never 
declared  it  an  obstruction,  or  taken  any 
hostile  action  whatever  in  regard  to  it 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  proprietor 
of  public  works  upon  which  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
river  Ohio,  was  specially  damaged  from 
day  to  day  by  the  existence  of  the  bridge. 
The  majority  of  the  court,  delivering  its 
opinion  through  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  held 
the  law  of  Virginia  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  void,  because 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Congress  reg- 
ulating the  commerce  among  different 
States  and  with  foreign  nations  carried 
on  upon  this  river.  Taney,  C.  J.,  and 
Daniels,  J.,  dissented,  taking  the  ground, 
among  others,  that  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  was  in  conflict  with  no  regulation 
established  by  Congress.  The  view  of 
the  minority  was  more  pointedly  stated 
when  the  case  again  came  before  the 
court,  "that  Congress  had  acted  upon 
the  subject,  and  had  regulated  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  thereby 
secured  to  the  public,  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority, the  free  and  unobstructed  use  of 
the  same ;  and  that  the  erection  of  the 
bridge,  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  this 
use,  was  inconsistent  with  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  right  derived  under  them,  and 
that,  to  the  extent  of  this  interference 
with  this  free  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
act  of  the  legislature  of  Vii^ia  afforded 
no  authority  or  justification.  It  was  in 
conflict  with  the  acts  of  Congress,  which 
were  the  paramount  law."  18  How.  480. 
And  it  was  declared  on  the  occasion 
last  referred  to  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  included  the  power 
to  determine  what  should  or  should  not 
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§  1073.    How  far  any  State  possesses  the  power  to  authorize  an 
obstruction  of  any  navigable  stream  or  creek,  in  which  the  tide 


be  deemed,  in  jodgment  of  Uw,  an  ob- 
stniction  to  nayigation ;  and  Congrees 
having  sinoe  the  first  dedrion  declared 
the  Wheeling  Bridge  a  lawfol  ttractore, 
it  most  be  regarded  as  rach. 

In  Oilman  «.  PhUadelphia,  8  WalL 
718,  a  riparian  proprietor  sought  to  en- 
join the  erection  of  a  bridge  abont  to 
be  built,  which  it  was  claimed  would 
constitute  an  obstruction  to  nayigation. 
The  river  was  tidal  and  navigable,  but 
was  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  was  under  the 
authority  of  that  State  that  the  bridge 
was  to  be  erected.  The  oourt  denied  the 
relief  prayed.  "  Commerce,*'  it  was  said, 
''includes  navigation.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  comprehends  the  con- 
trol for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  of  all  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  accessible 
from  a  State  other  than  those  in  which 
they  lie.  For  this  purpose  they  are  the 
public  property  of  the  nation,  and  subject 
to  aU  the  requisite  legislation  by  Congrsss. 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Corfield 
V.  Ck>ryell,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  878 ;  *'  Escanaba 
Co.  V,  Chicago,  107  U.  8.  678 ;  The  Dan- 
iel Ball,  10  Wall.  667 ;  Wisconsin  v.  Du- 
luth,  96  U.  8.  879 ;  South  Carolina  «. 
Geoigia,  93  U.  S.  4  (that  State  compacts 
cannot  interfere  with  the  right  of  Con- 
grsss). '*This  necessarily  includes  the 
power  to  keep  them  open  and  free  from 
any  obstruction  to  their  navigation,  inter- 
posed by  the  States  or  otherwise ;  to  re- 
move such  obstructions  when  they  exist ; 
and  to  provide,  by  such  sanctions  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  evil  and  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  For  these  purposes  Congrsss 
possesses  all  the  powers  which  existed  in 
the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the 
national  Constitution,  and  which  have 
always  existed  in  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  for  Congrsss  to  determine 
when  its  full  power  shall  be  brought  into 
VOL.  II. — 2 


activity,  and  as  to  the  regulations  and 
sanctions  which  shall  be  provided.  £s- 
canaba  Co.  v.  Chicago,  iupra;  United 
States  9.  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  Wood. 
&  Minot,  420,  421;  United  States  v. 
Coombs,  12  Pet  72 ;  New  York  «.  Miln, 
11  Pet  102,  166.  A  license,  under  the 
act  of  1798,  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade,  carries  with  it  right  and  authority. 
Commerce  among  the  States  does  not  stop 
at  a  State  line.  Coming  from  abroad,  it 
penetrates  wherever  it  can  find  navigable 
waters  reaching  from  without  into  the  in- 
terior, and  may  follow  them  up  as  far  as 
navigation  is  practicable.  Wherever  com* 
meroe  among  the  States  goes,  the  power 
of  the  nation,  as  represented  in  thii  oourti 
goes  with  it  to  protect  its  rights.  Gib- 
bons 9.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Steamboat 
Co.  V,  Livingston,  8  Cow..  718.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coasting  trade 
may  be  carried  on  where  the  brid^  in 
question  is  to  be  built 

'*We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  States,  which 
are  to  be  considered.  The  national 
government  possesses  no  powers  but  such 
as  have  been  delegated  to  it  The  States 
have  all  but  such  as  they  have  not  sur- 
rendered. The  power  to  authorize  the 
building  of  bridges  ii  not  to  be  found  in 
the  federal  Constitution.  It  has  not  been 
taken  from  the  States.  It  must  reside 
somewhere.  They  had  it  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  sdopted,  and  they  have  it 
stilL  .  .  .  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce covers  a  wide  field,  and  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  these 
subjects  call  for  uniform  rules  and  na- 
tional legislation;  others  can  be  best 
regulated  by  rules  and  provisions  sug- 
gested by  the  varying  circumstances  of 
different  localities,  and  limited  in  their 
operation  to  such  localities  respectively. 
To  thii  extent  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  may  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
Whether  the  power  in  any  given  case  is 
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^bbs  and  flows,  witbiix  its  territorial  limits,  as  bj  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  dam  across  it,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  recent 


vested  ezcluaively  in  the  general  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  be  regulated.  Pilot  laws  are 
regulations  of  couiuiorco  ;  but  if  a  State 
enact  them  in  good  faith,  and  not  cov* 
ertly  for  anotlior  purpose,  they  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  committed  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Cooloy  v»  Tlie  Board  of 
Wardens,  12  How.  819." 

The  court  proceed  to  say  that  the  most 
important  case  in  its  application  to  the 
one  then  under  judgmeut  was  that  of 
Wilson  V.  The  Blackbird  Creek  Marsh 
Co.,  2  Pet.  245.  In  that  case  was  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a  State  law, 
which,  for  the  pur])08e  of  improving  its 
inarsh  lands  and  promoting  the  public 
health,  permitted  the  construction  of  a 
dam  across  a  creek  previously  navigable 
from  the  sea  by  vessels  enrolled  and  li- 
censed for  the  coasting  trade.  There 
was  no  act  of  Congi-ess  forbidding  its 
erection  or  declaring  it  an  obstruction  to 
commerce,  —  a  fact  deemed  of  the  high- 
est importance  by  Cliief  Justice  Taney 
in  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  —  nor  was 
there  any  legislation  of  Congress  which 
could  be  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the 
State  law,  unless  the  general  regulations 
for  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  enrolling 
and  licensing  of  vessels  therefor  could  be 
so  treated.  The  court  sustained  the  law, 
Marshall,  C.  J.,  saying :  "  If  Congress 
had  passed  any  act  which  bore  upon  the 
case,  —  any  act  in  execution  of  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  control  legislation  over  those  small 
navigable  creeks  into  which  the  tide  flows, 
and  which  abound  throughout  the  lower 
country  of  the  middle  and  southern  States, 
—  we  should  feel  not  much  difficulty  in 
saying  that  a  State  law  coming  in  conflict 
with  such  act  would  be  void.  But  Con- 
gress has  passed  no  such  act  The  repug- 
nancy of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the 
Constitution  is  placed  entirely  on  its  re- 


pugnancy to  the  power  to  regulate  qoip- 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  —  a  power  which  has 
not  been  so  exorcised  as  to  affect  Uio 
question." 

The  difleronce  between  the  facts  in  the 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  and  tlioee  in  the 
one  last  referred  to,  in  which  a  conclusion 
so  diOerent  was  reached,  is  not  so  obvious 
at  first  as  to  preclude  possible  misappre- 
hension. In  neither  case  was  the  par- 
ticular structure  in  question  forbidden  by 
congressional  legislation,  and  in  each, 
privileges  derived  by  vessels  engaged  in 
navigation  under  the  laws  of  Congress 
were,  or  might  be,  prevented  from  being 
exercised.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio 
River,  these  laws,  and  the  regulations 
established  under  them,  had  recognized 
it  as  a  highway  of  commerce,  while  in 
the  case  of  Blackbird  Creek  there  was  no 
such  explicit  recognition,  and  all  that 
could  be  said  of  it  was  that  it  was  capo-* 
ble  from  its  navigable  character  of  being 
such  a  highway.  In  the  one  case  the 
indirect  conflict  was  palpable  and  im-* 
portant,  in  the  other  it  was  aigumenta- 
tive  rather  tlum  actual. 

In  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  however, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  rcr 
garded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  State 
bridge  across  a  navigable  stream  covered 
by  the  regulations  of  commerce  should  be 
destroyed  as  unlawful  The  bridge  itself 
was  to  be  a  highway  for  travel  and  traffic  ; 
and  although  it  might  in  some  degree  con* 
stitute  an  impediment  to  commerce,  its 
advantages  to  the  general  business  of  the 
country  might  be  so  great  as  to  more  than 
overbalance  the  inconvenience.  Consider* 
ations  of  this  character  are  of  very  great 
importance  when  a  power  is  being  exer- 
oiaed  which  is  conferred  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  court 
very  properly  went  into  them  in  that  case^ 
and  would  have  denied  the  relief  prayed 
had  they  been  satisfied  that  the  inter- 
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discussion.     If  Congress,  in  regulating  commerce,  should  pass 
any  act,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  control  State  legislation 


ference  was  immaterial.  They  did  deny 
such  relief  in  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia. 
See  also  the  important  cane  of  Jolly  v. 
The  Terre  Haute  Drawbridge  Co.,  6  Mc- 
Lean, 237  ;  Colnmbos  Ins.  Co.  v,  Peoria 
Bridge  Co.,  6  McLean,  70  ;  Same  v.  Cnr- 
tenins.  Id.  209 ,  United  SUtes  v.  Railroad 
Bridge,  Id.  518 ;  Avery  v.  Fox,  1  Abb. 
U.  S.  Rep.  246 ,  Woodman  v  Kilboum 
Manuf.  Co.,  Id.  158  ;  Woiks  v.  Junction 
K.  R.  Co.,  5  McLean,  425 ;  Halderman 
9.  Beckwith,  4  McLean,  286 ;  Silliman 
V.  Bridge  Co.,  4  Blatchf.  74,  895. 

The  case  of  New  York  v,  Miln,  11  Pet 
102,  referred  to  above,  involved  the  val* 
idity  of  an  act  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  required  the  master  of  any  vessel 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  a 
foreign  port  or  from  one  of  th^  other 
Stales,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
arri?al,  to  report  to  the  mayor  in  writing 
and  on  oath  or  affirmation,  the  name, 
place  of  birtli,  last  legal  settlement,  age, 
and  occupation  of  cveiy  passenger  brought 
in  such  ship  to  the  city,  or  permitted  to 
land  at  any  place,  or  put  on  board  any 
ship  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  city,  under  a  penalty  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner, 
or  consignee  for  every  such  passenger. 
The  master  was  also  required  to  give 
bond  to  the  mayor  to  save  harmless  the 
city  authorities  from  all  expenses  and 
charges  which  might  be  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  any  passenger 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  compellable,  on  the  order  of  the 
mayor,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  remove 
to  the  place  of  his  last  settlement  any 
passenger,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  bo  likely  to  1)ecome 
chargeable  on  the  city.  The  majority  of 
the  court  (Mr.  Justice  Story  dissenting, 
held  that  this  act  was  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  one  of  police 
merely,  and  consequently  as  referable  to  an 
undoubted  power  reserved  to  the  States. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Passenger 
eases,  7  How.  288,  certain  acts  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
having  in  view  a  similai^  purpose  to  the 
act  last  referred  to  were  declared  void. 
The  New  York  act  imposed  upon  the 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a 
foreign  port  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  himself  and  each  cabin  passenger 
and  one  dollar  for  each  steerage  passenger, 
mate,  or  sailor,  and  on  the  master  of  every 
coasting  vessel  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
person  on  board,  which  sums,  when  col- 
lected, after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
enforcing  the  law,  were  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  Massachusetts  act  authorized  certain 
State  ofHcers  to  go  oh  board  of  every  ves* 
sel  arriving  from  a  port  out  of  the  State, 
and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
passengers ;  and  to  forbid  any  alien  pau- 
per or  person  incompetent  in  their  opin- 
ion to  maintain  himself,  to  land,  until 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel  should  give  security  that  such  per- 
son should  not  become  a  city,  town,  or 
State  chaige  for  ten  years ;  and  a  heavy 
penalty  was  imposed  on  the  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  for 
every  person  permitted  to  land  contrary 
to  the  prohibition,  the  money  collected 
to  be  paid  into  the  city  or  town  treasury 
for  the  support  of  alien  paupers.  The 
majority  of  the  court  (Justices  McLean, 
Wayne,  Catron,  Grier,  and  McKinley; 
Ch.  Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Daniel, 
Nelson,  and  Woodbury  dissenting)  held 
these  acts  void.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  sums 
up  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  as 
follows  :  — 

"1.  That  the  acts  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  imposing  a  tax  upon  pas- 
sengers, either  foreigners  or  citizens,  com- 
ing into  the  ports  in  those  States,  either  in 
foreign  vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  from  foreign  nations  or  from  ports 
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over  such  navigable  streams  or  creeks,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  saying  that  a  State  law  in  conflict  with  such  an  act 


in  the  United  States,  are  onconstitutional 
or  701(1,  being,  in  their  nature,  regulations 
of  commerce  contrary  to  the  grant  in  the 
Ck)n8titution  to  Ck)ngress  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States. 

'*2.  That  the  States  of  this  Union 
cannot  constitutionally  tax  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  any  expense  incident  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  police  laws;  and  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  includes 
an  intercourse  of  |K)r8ons  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  mercliandise. 

"8.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  in  question  in  these  cases 
conflict  with  treaty  stipulations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  '  freely  and  securely  to 
come,  with  their  ships  and  cai^i^oes,  to  all 
places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories 
of  each  country  to  which  other  foreigners 
are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any 
parts  of  said  territories  respectively  ;  also 
to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses 
for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
generally  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the 
most  complete  protection  and  security  for 
their  commerce,  but  subject  always  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  re- 
spectively ; '  and  that  said  laws  are  there- 
fore unconstitutional  and  void. 

"4.  That,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  having  by  sundry  acts  passed  at 
diflcrent  times  admitted  foreigners  into 
the  United  States  with  their  personal  lug- 
gage and  tools  of  trade,  free  from  all  duty 
or  imposts,  the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  imposing  any  tax  upon  foreign- 
ers or  immigrants  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, whilst  the  vessel  is  in  transitu  to 
her  port  of  destination,  though  said  vessel 
may  have  arrived  within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  either  of  the  States  of  Massachu- 


setts or  New  York,  and  before  the  passen- 
gers have  been  landed,  are  in  violation  of 
said  acts  of  Gongi^ess,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

"  6.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  so  far  as  they  impose  any  obli- 
gations upon  the  owners  or  consignees  of 
vessels,  or  upon  the  captains  of  vessels  or 
freighters  of  the  same,  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  within  the  said 
States,  to  pay  any  tax  or  duty  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  to  be  in  any  way  re- 
sitonsiblc  for  the  same,  for  ]mssengfrs  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States,  or  coming 
from  a  port  in  the  United  States,  are  un- 
constitutional and  void,  being  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  grant  to  Congress  of 
tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
under  the  said  power,  by  which  the 
United  States  have  been  laid  off  into  col- 
lection districts,  and  ports  of  entry  estab- 
lished within  the  same,  and  commercial 
regulations  prescribed,  under  which  ves- 
sels, their  cargoes,  and  passengers,  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  from  abroad  as  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  States.  That  the  act 
of  New  York  now  in  question,  so  far  as  it 
imposes  a  tax  upon  passengers  arriving  in 
vessels  from  other  ports  in  the  United 
States,  is  properly  in  this  case  before  this 
court  for  construction,  and  that  the  said 
tax  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  That 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  includes  within  it  the 
migration  of  other  jrarsons,  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  slaves,  and  in  tonus  recog- 
nizes that  other  persons  as  well  as  slaves 
may  be  the  subject  of  importation  and 
commerce. 

"  6.  That  the  fifth  clause  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  'no  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports   of  one 
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would  be  void,  (a)    But  if  Congress  have  passed  no  general  or 
special  act  on  the  subject^  the  invalidity  of  such  a  State  act 


state  over  those  of  another  State,  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State 
be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another,'  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  entire  commercial 
etpmlity  within  the  United  States,  and 
also  a  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  de- 
stroy such  equality  by  any  legislation 
prescribing  a  condition  upon  which  ves- 
sels bound  from  one  State  shall  enter  the 
ports  of  another  State. 

**  7.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  so  far  as  they  impose  a  tax 
upon  passengers,  are  unconstitutional  and 
void,  because  each  of  them  so  far  conflicts 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  enjoins  tliat  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  because  the  constitu- 
tional uniformity  ei\joined  in  respect 
to  duties  and  imposts  is  as  real  and 
obligatory  upon  the  States,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legislation  by  Congress, 
as  if  the  uniformity  had  been  made  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  that  such 
constitutional  uniformity  is  interfered 
with  and  destroyed  by  any  State  impos- 
ing any  tax  upon  the  intercourse  of  per* 
sons  from  State  to  State,  or  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

"8.  That  the  i^wer  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  includes 
navigation  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  the 
bays,  harbors,  lakes,  and  navigable  waters 
within  the  United  States,  and  that  any 
tax  by  a  State  in  any  way  affecting  the 
right  of  navigation,  or  subjecting  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  a  condition,  is  con- 
trary to  the  aforesaid  grant. 

"0.  That  the  SUtes  of  this  Union 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  pow- 


ers, pass  quarantine  and  health  laws,  in- 
terdicting vessels  ooming  from  foreign 
ports,  or  ports  within  the  United  States, 
from  landing  passengers  and  goods  ;  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  time  for  vessels  to 
quarantine,  and  impose  penalties  upon 
persons  for  violating  the  same  ;  and  that 
such  laws,  though  aifocting  commerce  in 
its  transit,  are  not  regulations  of  commerce, 
prescribing  terms  upon  which  merchan- 
dise and  persons  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  pre- 
cautionary regulations  to  prevent  vessels 
engaged  in  commerce  from  introducing 
disease  into  the  ports  to  which  they  are 
bound  ;  and  that  the  States  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  police  power,  without 
any  violation  of  the  power  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  a  quarantined  vessel,  and 
from  the  passengers  on  board  of  her,  such 
fees  as  will  pay  to  the  State  the  cost  of 
tlieir  detention,  and  of  the  purification  of 
the  vessel,  cargo,  and  apparel  of  the  per* 
sons  on  board.*' 

In  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  227, 
an  act  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
required  the  owners  of  steamboats  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  the  State,  before  a 
boat  should  leave  the  port  of  Mobile,  to 
file  in  the  office  of  the  probate  judge  of 
Mobile  County,  a  statement  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  names,  places  of  residence,  and  re- 
spective interests  of  the  owners,  was  de- 
clared void,  so  far  as  it  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  vessel  which  had  taken  out  a 
license  and  been  duly  enrolled  under  the 
acts  of  Congress.  The  State  act  was  de- 
fended as  a  regulation  for  police  purposes, 
but  the  court  wore  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  imposed  a  condition  to  the  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  license  under  the 
federal  law,  and  consequently  the  conflict 


(a)  See  Wisconsin  v,  Duluth,  96  U.  S.  879 ;  Jolly  v.  Terre  Haute  Draw-Bridga 
Co.,  6  McLean,  287.   . 
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must  be  placed  entirely  upon  its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  in  its  dormant  state.    Under  such  circumstances, 


with  that  law  was  direct  and  important. 
See  also  Foster  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  244. 
That  rogulutious  of  polico  are  within 
the  reserved  ixiwers  of  the  States,  is  fully 
conceded  by  several  of  the  cases  referred 
to,  and  was  decided  after  fiill  considera- 
tion in^the  License  Case%  6  How.  604. 
See  {  1791,  n.;  Soon  Hing  «.  Crowley, 
118  U.  S.  708;  Stone  o.  Mississippi,  101 
U.  S.  814  (lotteries) ;  Slaughter  House 
Cases,  16  Wall  86;  Chicago  Railroad 
Co.  V,  Fuller,  17  Wall.  560  (requiring 
railroads  to  put  up  printed  copies  of 
rates).  These  cases  involved  the  power 
of  the  States  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spir- 
ituous liquors  without  a  license  from  the 
State,  and  the  question  whether,  if  they 
possessed  such  power,  it  could  be  made 
applicable  to  liquors  lawfully  imported 
under  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  brought 
for  sale  from  one  State  into  another. 
The  court  held  State  laws  for  thb  purpose 
to  be  more  police  regulations,  and  valid 
as  such  even  in  their  application  to  im- 
ported liquors  after  they  should  have 
jmssed  from  the  hands  of  the  importer  and 
become  a  part  of  the  general  merchandise 
of  the  country.  In  the  License  Tai^ 
Cases,  6  WaU.  462,  it  was  decided  that 
Congress  might  require  the  payment  of  a 
license  fee  by  way  of  taxation  by  those 
engaging  in  the  sale  of  liquors,  notwith- 
standing such  business  was  forbidden  by 
State  police  law,  and  the  payment  of  the 
license  fee  gave  no  right  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  opposition  to  the  State  law. 
And  in  Pervearv.  Commonwealth,  5  Wall. 
476,  these  views  were  repeated,  and  it 
was  further  held  that  the  license  under 
the  federal  law  was  no  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment under  the  State  law. 

In  United  States  v.  Dewitt,  9  Wall. 
41,  a  section  of  the  internal  revenue  act 
of  1867,  —  which  undertook  to  make  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  mix  for  sale  naphtha 
and  illuminiiting  oils,  or  to  sell  oil  of 
petroleum,  inflammable  at  a  less  tempera- 


ture than  110^  Fahrenheit,  —  was  held  to 
be  a  mere  police  iiigulution,  and  as  such 
void  within  the  States,  whose  power  to 
make  such  laws  was  exclusive.  On  this 
subject,  see  further.  State  v.  Fosdick,  21 
La.  Ann.  256.  That  Congress  has  no 
control  of  the  strictly  internal  commerce 
of  a  State,  even  though  carried  on  upon 
navigable  waters,  see  The  Bright  Star, 
1  Wool.  866. 

That  ferries  across  a  river  within  the 
limits  of  one  State  are  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  and 
consequently  the  acts  requiring  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade  to  be  regis- 
tered and  licensed  do  not  apply  thereto, 
see  The  James  Morrison,  1  Newb.  Adm. 
241,  257  ;  United  States  v.  Tlie  William 
Pope,  Id.  256.  That  the  States  may  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  license  fee  by  the 
owners  of  such  ferry-boats,  see  Conway  9. 
Taylor,  1  Black,  603.  That  a  Stoto  may 
control  the  fisheries  within  Its  limits  and 
confine  the  privileges  thereof  to  its  own 
citizens,  see  Corfield  v.  Coryell,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  871 }  Smith  v.  Maryland,  18  How. 
71.  That  a  State  may  establish  harbor 
regulations,  see  The  James  Gray  v.  The 
John  Fniser,  21  How.  184.  That  Con- 
gress under  its  power  over  commerce  may 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  sales  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  to  the  Indians,  see 
United  States  v.  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407. 
That  the  United  States  may  mnintiin  an 
injunction  bill  to  protect  improvements 
which  are  being  made  in  navigable  waters 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  from  in- 
jury which  might  be  caused  by  other  im- 
provements under  State  authority,  see 
United  States  v.  Duhith,  1  Dillon,  469. 

A  tax  uimn  a  bill  of  lading  of  goods 
transported  upon  the  high  seas  is  a  regu- 
lation of  commerce,  and  therefore  void. 
Almy  V.  California,  24  How.  169.  See 
Woodruff  V,  Parham,  8  Wall.  188.  A  tax 
on  railroad  and  stxige  coniixinios  for  every 
passenger  carried  out  of   the  State  by 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  ttdttik^  th&t  th6  Bovei^igniy  of  a  Statd^ 
acting  on  subjects  trithin  the  reach  of  other  powers^  besideli  that 
of  regulating  commerce,  tod  which  belonged  to  its  general  terri>- 
tonal  jurisdiction,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  exclusive  power 
of  commerce,  unexercised  by  Oongress^  over  tiie  same  subject^ 
matter.  The  value  of  the  property  on  the  banks  of  such  streams 
and  creeks  may  be  materially  enhanced  by  excluding  the  waters 
from  them  and  the  adjacent  low  and  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
hoaltli  of  the  inhabitants  be  improved*  Measures  calculated  to 
produce  these  objects,  provided  they  do  not  come  into  collision 
with  the  power  of  the  general  government,  are  undoubtedly 
within  those  which  are  reserved  to  the  States*^  (a) 

§  1074  hi  the  next  place,  to  what  extent^  and  for  what  ob« 
jects  and  purposes  the  power  to  regulate  cOnmierce  may  be  con- 
stitutionally applied. 

§  1075«  And,  first,  among  the  States.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
it  extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the  coasting 


1  WUlson  V.  Blackbird  Creek 

theiii,  U  not  Void  as  a  legilUtloli  of  eotil* 
yfterce  in  the  abeeDCe  of  knf  (idnfliclin^ 
reflation  by  Congreeb.  Bat  tt  U  Void 
u  Opposed  to  the  free  right  of  the  govern^ 
nuHit  to  tHinsport  troot)e  thnragh  all  pdrti 
of  the  Union,  by  the  oetial  and  most  et' 
p^ttiotM  modei  of  tranepottation,  afld  to 
the  right  of  oiti^ti^  to  AppttMtch  th6 
gMit  depanmettU  6f  th4  govetttment, 
the  portu  of  dutify  thittigh  Which  oom» 
inehie  is  OOndnOted,  Md  the  farious  fed* 
ehd  offices  iii  the  SttUSii  CrMdAU  if. 
Iteysda,  6  WaIL  85.  ThO  l«gt8!atiott  6f 
GotigresB  Oik  the  subject  of  the  tttliSf^r  of 
moftgtiges  Of  vessels  etiroUed  atid  Uesftsi^ 
supercedes  ths  legislatioii  Of  ihh  SUtes  Oil 
the  SttbJeOt  lVhite*s  BAttk  ».  Sttiith,  7 
W^L  646i  The  pOwer  Of  thd  t^ml 
gOfemmeUt  to  niako  iffiprovirfnOtatC  ifi 
nAtigable  waters,  when  exiled  itito  exer< 
dsei  is  not  otily  peramotiiit  bttt  exeldsitSb 
United  States  t.  Dnldth,  1  Dillotl,  469. 

A  leWew  of  the  eases  wiU  sbow,  tbAt 
Of  bte  the  Snpi^tne  Court  hair  i^coghiied 
a  cleat  distinetiott  botw^eil  those  esses  ift 
Which  SUte  fegnUtioiis  Are  AdffiiasibH 
iiid  those  ill  which  they  low  liOti    YthAU 


Company,  a  Peters's  E.  846* 

eveir  siibjeots  of  tho  powot'  oiror  OotninereO 
are  in  their  charttoter  national,  of  admit 
of  one  nnifortai  system  or  plan  of  regnU^ 
tton,  ire  to  be  it^Ardod  As  within  thO  0±- 
OltisivO  00hth>l  of  CongtesA  {  btit  othoT 
sutjeot^  which  are  to  be  regulated  in  View 
of  locAl  dnHimstAttceA  And  tacts,  And 
Which  can  ttiluAlly  be  best  regulAted  by 
StAte  l^giHAtion,  Are,  until  CongresA  A<iii 
in  thA  nlAttA^  SUlgeOt  tO  su6h  legishktion. 
In  this  hut  tetegdry  belong  tho  r^lA^ 

tion  of  ptlotA,  thA  conitmetion  of  hHdges 

OVOtf  nAfigablA  WatOM,  Attd  the  likA. 
See  Cfandidl  «.  NeVa^  €  WaII.  42  | 
dteAm^hip  do.  t^i  PortWaMettS,  Id.  SI ; 
tt  pAfte  NeNid,  18  WAIL  236  ;  ShAilock 
Ik  Ailing;  08  U.  B.  0i.    C. 

(d)  ioH  CAhiwell  i^.  AmeriOatt  RItAf 
Bfidge  Cb  *i  118  U»  d.  201$  \  Miller  if. 
Now  Vofk,  100  It.  8.  885,'  EscanabA 
Co.  if.  ChldigO,  10^  U.  a  678  ;  Mobile 
t».  Kimbttll,  102  tJ.  S.  691 ;  Welton  v. 
Missouri,  91  U.  ll  276  {  Henderson  if. 
If  ew  York,  92  U.  8.  250  *  Pound  ir.  ISirok, 
96  U.  8.  469  (  Qilnian  if.  I^hilAdefphiA,  8 
WaIL  7l8« 
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trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  well  as  without  any  State,  wher- 
ever it  is  connected  with  the  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any 
other  State,  or  with  foreign  nations.  ^  (a)    It  extends  to  the  regu- 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wbeat  B.  189  to  198 ;  Id.  211  to  216 ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  247  to  249  ;  Id.  260. 


(a)  See  also  The  Chusan,  2  Stoiy  C. 
0.  466 ;  The  Wilson,  1  Brock.  428  ; 
United  States  v.  Coombs,  12  Pet  72  ; 
and  cases  cited  in  note  to  {  1072,  ante. 
And  acts  done  on  land  which  inter- 
fere with,  obstruct,  or  prerent  commerce 
or  navigation,  may  be  made  'punish- 
able by  act  of  Congress  under  its  gen- 
eral authority  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  its  delegated 
powers.    United  States  v.  Coombs,  mipra. 

The  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
more  recent  case  of  Yeazie  v.  Moor,  14 
How.  668.  In  the  former  the  laws  of 
New  York,  which  assumed  to  grant  to 
certain  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  nav- 
igate all  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  State,  with  boats  propelled  by 
steam,  for  a  term  of  years,  were  declared 
inoperative  as  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  and  consequently  4X>uld  not  re- 
strain vessels  licensed  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  from  navigating  those 
waters  in  the  prosecution  of  that  trade. 
In  the  latter  case  a  similar  exclusive  right 
to  navigate  the  upper  waters  of  a  river 
lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  granting  it,  separated  from  tidal 
waters  by  falls  impassable  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  and  not  forming  a  part  of  any 
continuous  track  of  commerce  between 
two  or  more  States,  or  with  a  foreign 
country,  was  held  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  says  :  — 

"Taking the  term  'commerce*  in  its 
broadest  acceptation,  supposing  it  to  em- 
brace not  merely  traffic,  but  the  means 
and  vehicles  by  which  it  is  prosecuted, 


can  it  properly  be  made  to  include  ob- 
jects and  purposes  such  as  those  contem- 
plated by  the  law  under  review  f  Com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  must  signify 
commerce  which  in  some  sense  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  those  nations ; 
transactions  which  either  immediately, 
or  at  some  stage  of  their  progress,  must 
be  extra-territorial.  The  phrase  can 
never  be  applied  to  transactions  wholly 
internal,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
community,  or  to  a  polity  and  laws 
whose  ends  and  purposes  and  operations 
are  restricted  to  the  territory  and  soil 
and  jurisdiction  of  such  community. 
Nor  can  it  be  properly  concluded  that, 
because  the  products  of  domestic  enter- 
prise in  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or 
in  the  arts,  may  ultimately  become  the 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  that  the 
control  of  the  means  or  the  encourage- 
ments by  which  enterprise  is  fostered  and 
protected,  is  legitimately  within  the  im- 
port of  the  phrase  '  foreign  commerce,'  or 
fairly  implied  in  any  investiture  of  the 
power  to  regulate  such  commerce.  A 
pretension  as  far-reaching  as  this  would 
extend  to  contracts  between  citizen  and 
citizen  of  the  same  State,  would  control 
the  pursuits  of  the  planter,  the  grazier, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  im- 
mense operations  of  the  collieries  and 
mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country ;  for 
there  is  not  one  of  those  avocations,  the 
results  of  which  may  not  become-the  sub- 
jects of  foreign  commerce,  and  be  borne, 
either  by  turnpikes,  canals,  or  railroads, 
from  point  to  point  within  the  several 
States,  towards  an  ultimate  destination, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned.  Such  a 
pretension  would  effectually  prevent  or  par- 
alyze every  effort  at  internal  improvement 
by  the  several  States ;  for  it  cannot  be 
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lation  and  gOTeniment  of  seamen  on  board  of  American  Bhips ; 
and  to  conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in 
the  United  States  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.  ^  (a)    It 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  262. 


mippoaed  that  the  States  would  exhaust 
their  capital  and  their  credit  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  tnmpikes,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads, the  remiineration  deriyable  from 
whicli,  and  all  control  oyer  which,  might 
be  immediately  wrested  from  them,  be- 
cause such  public  works  would  be  facili- 
ties for  a  commerce  which,  whilst  ayailing 
itself  of  those  facilities,  was  unquestion- 
ably internal,  although  intermediately  or 
ultimately  it  might  become  foreign. 

**  The  rule  here  given  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  foreign  oommoce  equally 
excludes  from  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  the  Indian 
tribes  the  control  over  turnpikes,  canals, 
or  railroads,  or  the  clearing  and  deepen- 
ing of  watercourses  exclusively  within 
the  States,  or  the  management  of  the 
transportation  upon  and  by  means  of  such 
improvements.  In  truth,  the  power  vest- 
ed in  Congress  by  art.  1,  sect.  8  of  the 
Constitution,  was  not  designed  to  op- 
erate upon  matters  like  thoee  embraced 
in  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
which  are  essentially  local  in  their  nature 
and  extent.  The  design  and  object  of 
that  power,  as  evinced  in  the  history  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  establish  a  per- 
fect equality  amongst  the  several  States 
as  to  commercial  rights,  and  to  prevent 
nnjust  and  invidious  distinctions  which 
local  jealousies  or  local  and  partial  in- 
terests might  be  disposed  to  introduce 
and  maintain.  These  were  the  views 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention  by  the 
advocates  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  accordance  therewith  have 
been  the  expositions  of  this  instrument 
propounded  by  this  court,  in  decisions 
quoted  by  counsel  on  either  side  of  this 
cause,  though  differently  applied  by  them. 
FideTht  Federalist,  Nos.  7  and  11,  and 
the  cases  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat 
1;    New  York  v.   Miln,   11  Pet   102; 


Brown  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  12 
Wheat  419 ;  and  The  License  Cases  in 
6  How.  604.*' 

And  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  party 
contesting  the  validity  of  the  State  law 
had  procured  a  coasting  license  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  he  adds  :  — 

"The  fact  of  procuring  from  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Bangor  a  license  to 
prosecute  the  coasting  trade  for  the  boat 
placed  upon  the  Penobscot  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  (The  Oovemor  Dana),  does 
not  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rights  or  condition  of  tiie  parties.  These 
remain  precisely  as  they  would  have  stood 
had  no  such  license  been  obtained.  A 
license  to  prosecute  the  coasting  trade  is 
a  Warrant  to  traverse  the  waters  washing 
or  bounding  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  license  conveys  no  privi- 
lege to  use  free  of  tolls,  or  of  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever,  the  canals  constructed 
by  a  State,  or  the  watercourses  partaking 
of  the  character  of  canals  exclusively 
within  the  interior  of  a  State,  and  made 
practicable  for  navigation  by  the  funds  of 
the  State,  or  by  privileges  she  may  have 
conferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  end.  The  attempt  to  use  a  coasting 
license  for  a  purpose  like  this,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  departure  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  document  itself,  and  an 
abuse  wholly  beyond  the  olject  and  the 
powerof  the  government  in  granting  it" 

Supporting  this  case,  see  Withers  p. 
Buckley,  20  How.  84. 

That  the  States  may  improve  their  navi- 
gable waters  and  chaige  tolls  upon  the  use 
of  the  improvement,  see  further,  Spooner 
9.  McConnell,  1  McLean,  887  ;  Palmer  v. 
Commissioners  of  Cuyahoga  County,  8 
McLean,  227 ;  Kellogg  «.  Union  Co.,  12 
Conn.  7;  Thames  Bank  v.  Lovell,  18 
Conn.  600. 

(a)  See  other  cases  referred  to  in  note 
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extends  to  quarantine  laws  and  pilotage  laws,  and  wrecks  of  the 
sea.^  (a)  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged 
in  carrying  passengers,  and  whether  steam  vessels  or  of  any 
other  description,  as  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
traffic  and  general  coasting  business.^  It  extends  to  the  laying 
of  embargoes,  as  well  on  domestic  as  on  foreign  voyages.'  It 
extends  to  the  construction  of  light-houses,  the  placing  of  buoys 
and  beacons,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  creeks, 
rivers,  sounds,  and  bays,  and  the  establishment  of  securities  to 
navigation  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean.  (&)  It  extends  also 
to  the  designation  of  particular  port  or  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 
ery for  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce.*  These  powers  have 
been  actually  exerted  by  the  national  government  under  a  system 
of  laws,  many  of  which  commenced  with  the  early  establishment 
of  the  Constitution;  and  they  have  continued  unquestioned  imto 
our  day,  if  not  to  the  utmost  range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to 
that  of  their  ordinary  application.^ 

§  1076.  Many  of  the  like  powers  have  been  applied  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  commerce.  The  commercial  system  of  the 
United  States  has  also  been  employed  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  prohibition;  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  retaliation  and  commercial  reciprocity ; 
sometimes  to  lay  embargoes;^  sometimes  to  encourage  domestic 
navigation,  and  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interest,  by  boun- 

^  9Wbe«t.  R.  208, 204,  205, 206,  207,  208 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  261,  252. 
^  9  Wheat  R.  214,  215  to  221. 

•  9  Wheat  R.  191,  192 ;  1  Kent'tf  Comm.  Lect  19,  pp.  404,  405. 
«  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  249,  251 ;  9  Wheat  R.  208,  209. 

•  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  hia  celebrated  atgament  on  the  national  hank  (28  Feb.  1791)^ 
ettmnefaies  the  fbllowing  ae  within  the  power  to  regalate  commerce,  vie,  the  tegula* 
tfon  of  poUciea  of  inauranee,  of  salvage  npon  goods  foand  at  sea,  and  the  diaiiosition 
of  each  goods  ;  the  regulation  of  pilots ;  and  the  tegalation  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
by  one  roerohant  npon  a  merchant  of  another  State ;  and,  of  course,  the  regulation  of 
foreign  bllb  of  exchange.    1  HamUton's  Works,  134. 

•  Seigeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  80,  2d  edit). 


to  {  1072,  iupra.  The  power  does  not 
extend  to  the  navigation  of  a  river  which 
is  wholly  within  a  State,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  tide  water  by  an  impassabla 
UX\,  and  which  consequently  forms  no 
part  of  any  continuous  track  of  com* 
meroe  between  Steles  or  with  a  foreign 
ooontry*     Yeade   «.    Moor,   14    How. 


568.  Ck>mpare  with  The  Daniel  Ball,  10 
WaU.  557, 

(a)  But  upon  these  subjecte  the  power 
is  not  exclusive.  See  Oooley  v.  Board  of 
Wardens,  12  How.  819  ;  The  James  Gray 
V,  The  John  Fraser,  21  How.  184. 

(h)  Pennsylvania  v.  WheeUng  Bridge 
Oo<f  18  How.  421. 
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ties,  by  discriminating  daties,  and  bj  special  preferences  and 
privileges ;  ^  and  sometimes  to  regulate  intercourse  with  a  view  to 
mere  political  objects,  such  as  to  repel  aggressions,  increase  the 
pressure  of  war,  or  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutral  sovereignty* 
In  all  these  cases^  the  right  and  duty  have  been  conceded  to  the 
national  government  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of  the  people. 

§  1077.  A  question  has  been  recently  made,  whether  Congress 
have  a  constitutional  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  domes-^ 
tic  manufactures.  It  is  not  denied  that  Congress  may,  incident^ 
ally,  in  its  arrangements  for  revenue,  or  to  countervail  foreign 
restrictions,  encourage  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures^ 
But  it  is  earnestly  and  strenuously  insisted  that,  under  the  color 
of  regulating  commerce,  Congress  have  no  right  permanently  to 
prohibit  any  importationS|  or  to  tax  any  unreasonably  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  home  market  to  the  domestic  manufact^ 
urcr,  as  they  thereby  destroy  the  commerce  entrusted  to  them 
to  regulate,  and  foster  an  interest  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  interfere.' )  This  opinion  Constitutes  the 
leading  doctrine  of  several  States  in  the  Union  at  the  present 
moment^  and  is  maintained  as  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  earnestly  and  strenuously 
maintained  that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power 
to  encourage  and  protect  manufactures  by  appropriate  regulations 
of  commerce ;  and  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  destructive  of  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  would  annihilate  its  value* 

§  1078.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  indispensable 
to  review  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  each  party  is 
maintained,  and  to  sift  them  to  the  bottom ;  since  it  cannot  bd 
disguised,  that  the  controversy  still  agitates  all  America^  and 
marks  the  divisions  of  party  by  the  strongest  lines,  both  geo- 
graphical  and  political,  which  have  ever  been  seen  since  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  the  national  government. 

§  1079.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  doctrine  is  maintained^ 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot  be  constitutionally 
applied,  as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  domestic  manufact- 
ures, has  been  in  part  already  adverted  to  in  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  to  lay  taxes.    It  is  proper^  however,  to  present 

1  See  1  ElUot's  Debates,  144. 

*  See  Addiees  of  the  PhUaddphU  7ne  TMde  Contention,  in  Sept.  and  Oct  1881. 
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it  entire  in  its  present  connection.  It  is  to  the  following  effect : 
The  Constitution  is  one  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers ;  and 
none  of  them  can  be  rightfully  exercised  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
objects  specified  in  those  powers.  It  is  not  disputed  that  when 
the  power  is  given,  all  the  appropriate  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect  are  included.  vNeither  is  it  disputed  that  the  laying  of 
duties  is,  or  may  be  an  appropriate  means  of  regulating  com- 
merce.v^  But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one,  whether,  under 
pretence  of  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  Con- 
gress may  in  fact  impose  duties  for  objects  wholly  distinct  from 
commerce.  V  The  question  comes  to  this,  whether  a  power  exclu- 
sively for  the  regulation  of  commerce  is  a  power  for  the  regula- 
tion of  manufactures  ?  The  statement  of  such  a  question  would 
seem  to  involve  its  own  answer.  Can  a  power  granted  for  one 
purpose  be  transferred  to  another  ?  If  it  can,  where  is  the  lim- 
itation in  the  Constitution  ?  Are  not  commerce  and  manufact- 
ures as  distinct  as  commerce  and  agriculture  7  If  they  are,  how 
can  a  power  to.t'egulate  one  arise  from  a  power  to  regulate  the 
other  ?  It  is  true  that  commerce  and  manufactures  are,  or  may 
be,  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  A  regulation  of  one 
may  injuriously  or  beneficially  affect  the  other.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is,  whether  Congress  has  a 
right  to  regulate  that  which  is  not  committed  to  it,  under  a 
power  which  is  committed  to  it,  simply  because  there  is  or  may 
be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  powers.  If  this  were  ad* 
mitted,  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  nugatory.  Agriculture,  colonies,  capital, 
machinery,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  profits  of  fitock,  the  rents  of 
land,  the  punctual  performance  of  contracts,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  would  all  be  within  the  scope  of  the  power ;  for  all 
of  them  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  commerce.  The  result 
would  be,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  would  embrace  the  widest 
extent  of  legislative  functions,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  all  con- 
stitutional boundaries  between  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments. When  duties  are  laid,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
of  retaliation  and  restriction,  to  countervail  foreign  restrictions, 
they  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce.^  But  when  laid  to  encourage  manufactures,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  power  to  regulate  manufact- 

1  AnUt  i  1069,  pod,  {  1087. 
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ures  is  no  more  confided  to  CongresB  than  the  power  to  interfere^ 
with  the  systems  of  education,  the  poor  laws,  or  the  road  laws  of 
the  States.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  convention,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  a  power  to  encour* 
age  manufactures ;  but  it  was  withheld.  ^  Instead  of  granting  the 
power  to  Congress,  permission  was  given  to  the  States  to  impose 
duties,  with  the  consent  of  that  body,  to  encourage  their  own 
manufactures;  and  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  imposing 
the  burden  on  those  who  were  to  be  benefited.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  may,  incidentally,  when  laying  duties  for  revenue, 
consult  the  other  interests  of  the  country.  They  may  so  arrange 
the  details  as  indirectly  to  aid  manufactures.  And  this  is  the 
whole  extent  to  which  Congress  has  ever  gone  until  the  tariffs 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  The  former 
precedents  of  Congress  are  not,  even  if  admitted  to  be  authori- 
tative, applicable  to  the  question  now  presented.' 

§  1080.  The  reasoning  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  has  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures,  is  t5  the  following  effect:  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  being  in  its  terms  unlimited,  includes  all  means  ap- 
propriate to  the  end,  and  all  means  which  have  been  usually  ex- 
erted under  the  power.  No  one  can  doubt  or  deny  that  a  {)ower 
to  regulate  trade  involves  a  power  to  tax  it'  It  is  a  familiar 
mode,  recognized  in  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  was  known 
and  admitted  by  the  United  States  while  they  were  colonies,  and 
has  ever  since  been  acted  upon  without  opposition  or  question. 
The  American  colonies  wholly  denied  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  to  tax  them,  except  as  a  regulation  of  commerce ; 
but  they  admitted  this  exercise  of  power  as  legitimate  and  un- 

>  A  proposition  wu  referred  to  the  oommittee  of  details  tnd  reTision,  *<  to  establish 
pablic  institutions,  rewards,  and  immnnities,  for  the  promotion  of  agricoltnre,  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures.  **  The  oommittee  neyer  reported  on  it  Journal  of 
CouTention,  p.  261. 

'  The  above  ailments  and  reasoning  have  been  gathered,  as  far  as  could  be, 
from  documents  admitted  to  be  of  high  authority  bj  those  who  maintain  the  restric- 
tive doctrine.  See  the  exposition  and  protest  of  tiie  South  Carolina  legislature,  in 
I>ee.  1828,  attributed  to  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun  ;  the  Address  of  the  Free  Trade 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  Oct.- 1881,  attributed  to  Mr,  Attorney-General  Berrien ; 
the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drayton  on  the  4th  of  July,  1881 ;  and  the  Speech  d 
Mr.  Senator  Hayne,  9th  of  Jan.  1882.    See  also  4  JefTenon's  Corresp.  421. 

>  AiUe,  i  1078. 
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questionable.  The  distinction  was  with  difficulty  maintained  in 
practice  between  laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  way  of 
taxation  and  laws  which  were  made  for  mere  monopoly  or  re* 
striction,  when  they  incidentally  produced  revenue.  ^  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  main  and  admitted  object  of  parliamentary  reg- 
ulations of  trade  with  the  colonies  was  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  Other  nations  have,  in  like 
manner,  for  like  purposes,  exercised  the  like  power.  So  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  use  of  the  power,  and  no  stretch  in  the 
range  of  the  power. 

§  1081.  Indeed  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine  admit 
that  the  power  may  be  applied  so  as  incidentally  to  give  protec- 
tion to  manufactures,  when  revenue  is  the  principal  design ;  and 
that  it  may  also  be  applied  to  countervail  the  injurious  rcgula* 
tions  of  foreign  powers,  when  there  is  no  design  of  revenue. 
These  concessions  admits  then,  that  the  regulations  of  commerce 
are  not  wholly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  wholly  confined  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  considered  per  ae.  If  this  be  true,  then 
other  objects  may  enter  into  commercial  regulations ;  and,  if  so, 
what  restraint  is  there  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  may  reach,  which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  and  policy  t  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  power 
given  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  perverted  to  purposes  wholly  op- 
posite, or  beside  its  legitimate  scope.  But  what  perversion  is 
there  in  applying  a  power  to  the  very  purposes  to  which  it  has 
been  usually  applied  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  does  not  the 
grant  of  the  power,  without  restriction,  concede  that  it  may  bo 
legitimately  applied  to  such  purposes  7  If  a  different  intent  had 
existed,  would  not  that  intent  be  manifested  by  some  correspond- 
ing limitation  7 

§  1082.  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  in  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nations  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  embraced 
practically  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  It  is  believed 
that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named.  So,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  power  has  always  been  understood  in  Great  Britain, 
from  which  we  derive  our  parentage,  our  laws,  our  language, 

I  See  Mr.  Madlioik'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Oabell,  ISth  Sept.  1828;  Mr.  Yerpluxck'a  Letter 
to  QoL  Drayton,  in  1381 ;  Addreae  of  the  New  York  Convention  in  favor  of  DomeatiQ 
luduatiy,  November,  1881,  pp,  IIC  18».14|  8  Wheat  R.  ^2|  I  Pitk.  Hiat  oh.  8, 
pp.  98  to  108. 
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and  our  notions  upon  commercial  subjects.  Such  was  confessedly 
the  notion  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution. 
One  known  object  of  the  policy  of  the  manufacturing  States  then 
was,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  their  manufactures  by 
regulations  of  commerce.^  And  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  a 
source  of  constant  difficulty  and  discontent;  not  because  im^ 
proper  of  itself,  but  because  it  bore  injuriously  upon  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  otlier  States.  The  want  of  uniformity 
in  tlie  regulations  of  commerce  was  a  source  of  perpetual  strife 
'  and  dissatisfaction,  of  inequalities  and  rivalries,  and  retaliations 
among  the  States.  When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  the  power  of  protection  of  manufactures  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  all  the  States,  and  yet  not  delegated  to 
the  Union.  The  very  suggestion  would  of  itself  have  been  fatal 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  manufacturing  States 
would  never  have  acceded  to  it  upon  any  such  terms ;  and  they 
never  could,  without  the  power,  have  safely  acceded  to  it,  for  it 
would  have  sealed  their  ruin.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  agricultural  States ;  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  domestic  agriculture,  is  just  as  important, 
and  just  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  just  as  much 
an  application  of  the  power,  as  the  protection  or  encouragement 
of  mannfac.inros.  It  would  Iiave  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  been  solicitous  solely  to  advance 
and  encourage  commerce,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  an  unequivocal  preponderance 
tliroughout  the  Union.  It  is  manifest,  from  contemporaneous 
documents,  that  one  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  agriculture  by  this  very  use  of  the  power.* 

§  1083.  The  terms,  then,  of  the  Constitution  are  sufficiently 
large  to  embrace  the  power ;  the  practice  of  other  nations,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  American  States,  has  been 

'  1  American  MuBenxn,  16. 

*  1  Elliots  Debates,  74,  76,  76,  77,  116 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  81,  82,  83 ;  2  Amer. 
Museain,  371,  872,  873 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  664,  666,  657 ;  The  Federalint,  Noa. 
12,  41 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  287,  288 ;  1  American  Museum,  16,  282,  280, 
429,  432 ;  Id.  434,  436  ;  Hamilton's  Report  on  ManufactnTes,  in  1701  ;  4  EUiot's  De- 
bates, App.  861  to  864. 
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to  use  it  in  this  manner ;  and  this  exercise  of  it  was  one  of  the 
very  grounds  upon  which  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution 
was  urged  and  vindicated.  The  argument,  then,  in  its  favor 
would  seem  to  be  absolutely  irresistible  under  this  aspect  But 
there  are  other  very  weighty  considerations  which  enforce  it 

§  1084.  In  the  first  place,  if  Congress  does  not  possess  the 
power  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  regulations  of 
commerce,  the  power  is  annihilated  for  the  whole  nation.  The 
States  are  deprived  of  it ;  they  have  made  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  it;  and  yet  it  exists  not  in  the  national  government  It  is, 
then,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  a  policy,  voluntarily  adopted  by 
a  free  people,  in  subversion  of  some  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
interests,  would  be  most  extraordinary  in  itself,  without  any  as- 
signable motive  or  reason  for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  utterly 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  5  No  man  can  doubt 
that  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures  may  be  most  essen- 
tially promoted  and  protected  by  regulations  of  commerce.  No 
man  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  usual,  and  generally  the  most 
efficient  means  of  producing  those  results^  No  man  can  question 
that,  in  these  great  objects,  the  different  States  of  America  have 
as  deep  a  stake  and  as  vital  interests  as  any  other  nation.  Why, 
then,  should  the  power  be  surrendered  and  annihilated  ?  It  would 
produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs  at  home,  and  would  secure 
the  most  complete  triumph  over  us  by  foreign  nations.  It  would 
introduce  and  perpetuate  national  debility,  if  not  national  ruin. 
A  foreign  nation  might,  as  a  conqueror,  impose  u])on  us  this 
restraint  as  a  badge  of  dependence  and  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty, 
to  subserve  its  own  interests ;  but  that  we  should  impose  it  upon 
ourselves,  is  inconceivable.  The  achievement  of  our  indepen- 
dence was  almost  worthless,  if  such  a  system  was  to  be  puraucd. 
It  would  bo  in  effect  a  perpetuation  of  that  very  system  of  monop- 
oly, of  encouragement  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  doprossion 
of  domestic  industry,  which  was  so  much  complained  of  during 
our  colonial  dependence,  and  which  kept  all  America  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  slavish  devotion  to  British  interests.  ^  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Constitution  would  be  established,  not  for  the 
purposes  avowed  in  the  preamble,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  advancement  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  their  manufactures 
and  sustain  their  agriculture.  >  Suppose  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  com,  sugar,  and  other  raw  materials  could  be  or  should 
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hereafter  be  abundantly  produced  in  foreign  countrieSi  under  the 
fostering  hands  of  their  governments,  by  bounties  and  commer- 
cial regulations,  so  as  to  become  cheaper  with  such  aids  than  our 
own;  are  all  our  markets  to  be  opened  to  such  products  without 
any  restraint,  simply  because  we  may  not  want  revenue,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  products  and  industry  ?  Is  America  ready  to  give 
everything  to  Europe,  without  any  equivalent;  and  take,  in  re- 
turn, whatever  Europe  may  choose  to  give,  upon  its  own  terms  1 
The  most  servile  provincial  dependence  could  not  do  more  evils. 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that  the  national  government 
could  not  tax  our  exports,  if  foreign  governments  might  'tax  them 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  so  as  to  favor  their  own,  and  thus  to 
supply  us  with  the  same  articles  by  the  overwhelming  depression 
of  our  own  by  foreign  taxation  ?  When  it  is  recollected  with 
what  extreme  discontent  and  reluctant  obedience  the  British  col- 
onial  restrictions  were  enforced  in  the  manufacturing  and  navi- 
gating  States,  while  they  were  colonies,  it  is  incredible  ifhat  they 
should  be  willing  to  adopt  a  government  which  lEthould  or  might 
entail  upon  them  equal  evils  in  perpetuity.  ^Commerce  itself 
would  ultimately  be  as  great  a  sufferer  by  such  a  system  as  the 
other  domestic  interests.  ^  It  would  languish,  if  it  did  not  perish. 
Let  any  man  ask  himself  if  New  England  or  the  Middle  States 
would  over  have  consented  to  ratify  a  constitution  which  would 
afford  no  protection  to  their  manufactures  or  home  industry^  If 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  under  the  belief,  sedulously  propa- 
gated on  all  sides,  that  such  protection  was  afforded,  would  it 
not  now  be  a  fraud  upon  the  whole  people  to  give  a  different  con- 
struction to  its  powers  ? 

§  1085.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
the  States  may  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  to  favor  their 
own  domestic  manufactures.  In  the  first  place,  if  Congresscould 
constitutionally  give  such  consent  for  such  a  purpose,  which  has 
been  doubted,^  they  would  have  a  right  to  refuse  such  consent, 
and  would  certainly  refuse  it,  if  the  result  would  be  what  tiie  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  contend  for.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  with  such  consent  to  protect  their  manu- 
factures by  any  such  local  regulations.  To  be  of  any  valu^,  they 
must  be  ^neral  and  uniform  through  thp  nation.     Tl\is  js  not  a 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept  1828 ;  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
App.  845. 
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matter  of  theory.  Oar  whole  experience  under  the  confedera- 
tion established  beyond  all  controversy  the  utter  local  futility, 
and  eren  the  general  mischiefs  of  independent  State  legislation 
upon  such  a  subject  It  furnished  one  of  the  strongest  grounds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution*^ 

§  1086.  In  the  next  place,  if  revenue  be  the  sole  legitimate 
object  of  an  impost,  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures be  not  within  the  scope  of  the  power  of  regulating  trade, 
it  would  follow,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  no  monopoliz- 
ing or  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counter- 
acted. Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  essential  implements  for  the  public  safety, 
could  be  adequately  insured  or  protected  at  home  by  our  regula- 
tions of  commerce.  The  duty  might  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
revenue;  and,  incidentally,  it  might  even  check  revenue.  But, 
if  Congress  may,  in  arrangements  for  revenue,  incidentally  and 
designedly  protect  domestic  manufactures,  what  ground  is  there 
to  suggest  that  they  may  not  incorporate  this  design  through  the 
whole  system  of  duties,  and  select  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ingly ?  There  is  no  constitutional  measure  by  which  to  graduate 
how  much  shall  be  assessed  for  revenue,  and  how  much  for  en- 
couragement of  home  industry.  And  no  system  ever  yet  adopted 
has  attempted,  and  in  all  probability  none  hereafter  adopted  will 
attempt,  wholly  to  sever  the  one  object  from  the  other.  The  con« 
stitutional  objection  in  this  view  is  purely  speculative,  regarding 
only  future  possibilities^ 

§  1087.  But  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  is,  that  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  includes  the  power  of  laying  duties  to  counter- 
vail the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  then 
what  limits  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  use  of  the  power  ?  *  If  their 
commercial  regulations,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  do 
promote  their  own  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  injuriously 
affect  ours,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  a  remedy  coextensive 
with  the  evil  ?  If  Congress  have,  as  cannot  be  denied,  the  choice 
of  the  means,  they  may  countervail  the  regulations,  not  only  by 
the  exercise  of  tiie  lex  talionia  in  the  same  way,  but  in  any 
other  way  conducive  to  the  same  end.     If  Great  Britain  by  com- 

i  Mr.  Madiion'8  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1823  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  App. 
845. 
^ »  See  The  Federalist*  Kos.  11,  12.    See  ante,  1 1079. 
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mercial  regulations  restricts  the  introduction  of  our  staple  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  into  her  own  territories,  and  levies  pro- 
hibitory duties,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  the  same  rule  to  her 
staple  products  and  manufactures,  and  secure  the  same  market  to 
ourselves  7    The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  right  to  retaliate  | 
foreign  restrictions  or  foreign  policy  by  commercial  regulations  I 
is  admitted,  the  question,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent  it  I 
shall  be  applied,  is  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion,  and  not  of  \ 
constitutional  autliorlty.    Whenever  commercial  restrictions  and 
regulations  shall  cease  all  over  the  world,  'so  far  as  they  favor 
the  nation  adopting  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
what  America  ought  to  do  in  her  own  regulations  of  commerce, 
which  are  designed  to  protect  (ler  own  industry  and  counteract 
such  favoritism.     It  will  then  become  a  question  not  of  power, 
but  of  policy,  ^uch  a  state  of  things  has  never  yet  existed.     In 
fact,  the  concession,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may 
embrace  other  objects  than  revenue,  or  even  than  commerce  it-2^ 
self,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  foundation  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side. 

§  1088.  Besides,  the  power  is  to  regulate  comment.  And  in 
what  manner  regulate  it?  Why  does  the  power  involve  the 
right  to  lay  duties  7  ^*  Simply  because  it  is  a  common  means  of 
executing  the  power.  If  so,  why  does  not  the  same  right  exist 
as  to  all  other  means  equally  common  and  appropriate  7  Why 
docs  the  power  involve  a  right  not  only  to  lay  duties,  but  to  lay 
duties  for  revenuej  and  not  merely  for  the  regulation  and  restric- 
tion of  commerce,  considered  per  8e  f  No  other  answer  can  be 
given  but  that  revenue  is  an  incident  to  such  an  exorcise  of  the 
power.  It  flows  from,  and  docs  not  create  the  power.  It  may 
constitute  the  motive  for  the  exercise  of  the  power,  just  as  any 
other  cause  may;  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
trade,  or  the  retaliation  of  foreign  monopoly;  but  it  does  not 
constitute  the  power. 

§  1089.  Now,  the  motive  of  the  grant  of  the  power  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  promote  and  encourage  domestic  naviga- 
tion and  trade.  A  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  necessarily 
a  power  to  advance  its  interests.  It  may  in  given  cases  suspend 
its  operations  and  restrict  its  advancement  and  scope.     Yet  no 

1  8«e  aiUe,  %%  1069,  1079»  1087. 
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man  ever  yet  doubted  the  right  of  Congress  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  domestic  navigation,  whether  in  the  form  of 
tonnage  duties,  or  other  preferenQes  and  privileges,  either  in  the 
foreign  trade,  or  coasting  trade,  or  fisheries.^  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  human  can  be,  that  the  sole  object  of  Congress,  in 
securing  the  vast  privileges  to  American  built  ships,  by  such 
preferences,  and  privileges,  and  tonnage  duties,  was,  to  encour- 
age the  domestic  manufacture  of  ships,  and  all  the  dependent 
branches  of  business.'  It  speaks  out  in  the  language  of  all  their 
laws,  and  has  been  as  constantly  avowed  and  acted  on  as  any 
single  legislative  policy  ever  has  been.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  revenue  constituted  the  slightest  ingredient  in  these  laws. 
They  were  purely  for  the  encouragement  of  home  manufactures, 
and  home  artisans^  and  home  pursuits.  Upon  what  grounds  can 
Congress  constitutionally  apply  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
to  one  great  class  of  domestic  manufactures,  which  does  not  in- 
volve the  right  to  encourage  all  ?  If  it  bo  said  that  navigation 
is  a  part  of  commerce,  that  is  true.  But  a  power  to  regulate 
navigation  no  more  includes  a  power  to  encourage  the  manufact- 
ure of  ships  by  tonnage  duties  than  any  other  manufacture. 
Why  not  extend  it  to  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  hemp  for  sails  and  rigging;  of  timber, 
boards,  and  masts;  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine;  of  iron  and 
wool;  of  sheetings  and  shirtings;  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
however  remotely  connected  with  it  ?  There  are  many  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  which  are  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  as  intimately  as  domestic  ship-building. 
If  the  one  may  be  encouraged,  as  a  primary  motive  in  regulations 
of  commerce,  why  may  not  the  others?  The  tri^th  is,  that  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  ship-building  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  simply  because  it  is  a  known 
and  ordinary  means  of  exercising  tlie  power.  It  is  one  of  many, 
and  may  be  used  like  all  others,  according  to  legislative  discre- 
tion. The  motive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  can  never  form  a 
constitutional  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  power. 

§  1090.    Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  laying  duties,  an  ordinary 
means  used  in  executing  the  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  how 

.  ^  See  Mr.  Jefferson's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  1st  Feh.  1791,  10  Araer.  Mus.  App 
1,  &0.,  8,  &C. 

*  See  Mr.  Williamson's  Speech  in  .Congress,  8  JLmer.  Mua.  140. 
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can  it  be  deemed  unconfltitutional  7  If  it  be  said  that  the  motive 
is  not  to  collect  revenue,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  power  7 
When  an  act  is  constitutional,  aSi-«tt  exercise  of  a  power^  can  it 
be  unconstitutional,  from  the  motives  with  which  it  is  passed  7  (a) 
If  it  can,  then  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  must  depend  not 
upon  the  power,  but  upon  the  motives  of  the  legislature.  It  will 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  same  act  passed  by  one  legis- 
lature will  be  constitutional,  and  by  another  unconstitutional 
Nay,  it  might  be  unconstitutional,  as  well  from  its  omissions  as 
its  enactments,  since  if  its  omissions  were  to  favor  manufactures, 
the  motive  would  contaminate  the  whole  law.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  novel  and  absurd.  It  would  confuse  and  destroy  all  the 
tests  of  constitutional  rights  and  authorities.  Congress  could 
never  pass  any  law  without  aa  inquisition  into  the  motives  of  every 
member ;  and  even  then  they  might  be  re-examinable.  Besides, 
what  possible  means  can  tiiere  be  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions 7  The  motives  of  many  of  the  members  may  be,,  nay,  must 
be  utterly  unknown,  and  incapable  of  ascertainment  by  any  judi- 
cial or  other  inquiry:  they  may  be  mixed  up  in  various  manners 
and  degrees ;  they  may  be  opposite  to,  or  wholly  independent  of, 
each  otiier.  The  Constitution  would  thus  depend  upon  processes 
utterly  vague  and  incomprehensible;  and  tha  written  intent  of 
the  legislature  upon  its  words  and  acts,  the  lex  ieriptOy  would  be 
contradicted  or  obliterated  by  conjecture,  and  parol  declarations, 
and  fleeting  reveries,  and  heated  imaginations.  No  government 
on  earth  could  rest  for  a  moment  on  such  a  foundation.  It 
would  be  a  constitution  of  sand,  heaped  up  and  dissolved  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  every  tide  of  opinion*  Every  act  of  the  legis- 
lature must  therefore  be  judged  of  from  its  object  and  intent,  as 
they  are  embodied  in  Its  provisions ;  and  if  the  latter  are  within 
the  scope  of  admitted  powers,  the  act  must  be  constitutional, 
whether  the  motive  for  it  were  wise  or  just,  or  otherwise.  The 
manner  of  applying  a  power  may  be  an  abuse  of  it;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  unconstitutional* 

(a)  If  legislation  is  within  the  power  83  Penn.  St  278  ;  Baltimore  v.  State, 

of  (lie  legislatire  hody,  the  motireaof  the  15  Md.  876  ;  People  v.  Draper,  16  N.  Y. 

body  in  adopting  it  most  be  aeramed  to  646,  656  ;  Bi  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  602 1 

be  correct,  and  cannot  be  inqnired  into.  Johnson  o.  Higgins,  8  Met  (Ky.)  666  ; 

Ex  parte  McArdle,   7    Wall   614,    per  Wright  r.  Defreee,  8  Ind.  802 ;  Bradshaw 

Chase,  C.  J. ;  Yeasie  Bank  «.  Fenno,  S  v.  Omaha,  I  Neb.  16 ;  Hnmboldt  Co.  fk 

WalL  688  ;  Snnboiy  R.  Co.  v.  Cooper,  ChnrchUl,  6  Not.  80. 
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§  1091.  Passing  by  these  considerations,  let  the  practice  of 
the  government  and  the  doctrines  maintained  by  those  who  have 
administered  it  be  deliberately  examined,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  be  in  entire  consistency  with  this  reasoning.  The  very  iirst 
Congress  that  ever  sat  under  the  Constitution,  composed  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  those  who  had  framed  or  assisted  in  the 
discussion  of  its  provisions  in  the  State  conventions,  deliberately 
adopted  this  view  of  the  power.^  And  what  is  most  remarkable, 
upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  excitement,  which  at  the  time 
occasioned  long  and  vehement  debates,  not  a  single  syllable  of 
doubt  was  breathed  from  any  quarter  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  protecting  agriculture  and  manufactures  by  laying  duties, 
although  the  intention  to  protect  and  encourage  them  was  con- 
stantly avowed.  U*  Nay,  it  was  contended  to  be  a  paramount  duty, 
upon  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  omission  of  which  would  be  a  political  fraud, 
without  a  whisper  of  dissent  from  any  side.^  It  was  demanded 
by  the  people  from  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  was  resisted 
by  none.^  Yet  State  jealousy  was  never  more  alive  than  at  this 
period,  and  State  interests  never  more  actively  mingled  in  the 
debates  of  Congress.  The  two  great  parties,  which  afterwards  so 
much  divided  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  liberal  and  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  were  then  distinctly  formed, 
and  proclaimed  their  opinions  with  firmness  and  freedom.  If, 
therefore,  there  had  been  a  point  of  doubt  on  which  to  hang  an 
argument,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  it  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  array  of  opposition*  Such  a  silence,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  most  persuasive  and  convincing. 

§  1092.  The  very  preamble  of  the  second  act  passed  by  Conm 
gress  is :  "  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragement  hnd  protection  of  maniifactureiy  that  duties  bo 
laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported.  Be  it  enacted, " 
&Q^    Yet  not  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  against  it.     The  right 

1  See  1  Uoyd'8  Deb.  17.  19,  22,  28,  24,  26,  27,  28,  81,  84,  89,  48,  46,  47,  50,  51, 
62,  56,  64  to  69,  71,  72,  74  to  88,  94,  95,  97,  109,  116,  146,  160,  161,  211,  212,  248, 
244,  264  ;  Id.  144,  188, 194,  206,  207.    See  also  5  Marshall's  Wash.  ch.  8,  pp.  189, 190. 

•  See  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  24,  160, 161,  248,  244  ;  4  EUiot's  Deb.  App.  851,  852. 

•  See  6rinik4'8  Speech,  in  Dec.  1828,  pp.  58,  59,  68. 

^  Act  of  4th  July,  1789.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  culture  of  cotton 
waa  Just  then  beginning  in  South  Carolina ;  and  her  statesmen  then  thought  a  pro- 
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and  the  duty  to  pass  such  laws  was,  indeed,  taken  so  much  for 
granted,  that  in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  expositions  of  the 
government  upon  the  subject  of  manufactures  it  was  scarcely 
alluded  to.^  The  Federalist  itself,  dealing  with  every  shadow  of 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  never  once  alludes  to  such  a 
one ;  but  incidentally  commends  this  power,  as  leading  to  bene- 
ficial results  on  all  domestic  interests.^  Every  successive  Con- 
gress since  that  time  have  constantly  acted  upon  the  system 
through  all  the  changes  of  party  and  local  interests.  *^  Every  suc- 
cessive executive  has  sanctioned  laws  on  the  subject,  and  most  of 
them  have  actively  recommended  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures to  Congress. 'i/ Until  a  very  recent  period,  no  person  in 
the  public  councils  seriously  relied  upon  any  constitutional  diffi- 
culty. And  even  now,  when  the  subject  has  been  agitated  and 
discussed  with  great  ability  and  zeal  throughout  the  Union,  not 
more  than  five  States  have  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  con- 
stitutional right,  while  it  has  received  an  unequivocal  sanction 
in  the  others,  with  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  unanimity. 
And  this,  too,  when  in  most  other  respects  these  States  have 
been  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other  upon  the  general  system 
of  politics  pursued  by  the  government. 

§  1093.  If  ever,  therefore,  contemporaneous  exposition  and 
the  uniform  and  progressive  operations  of  the  government  itself, 
in  all  its  departments,  can  be  of  any  weight  to  settle  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
never  can  be,  more  decided  evidence  in  favor  of  the  power,  than 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  our  national  laws  for  the  encour- 
agement of  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures.  To  resign 
'an  exposition  so  sanctioned  would  be  to  deliver  over  the  country 
to  interminable  doubts,  and  to  make  the  Constitution  not  a  written 
system  of  government,  but  a  false  and  delusive  text,  upon  which 
every  successive  age  of  speculatists  and  statesmen  might  build 
any  system  suited  to  their  own  views  and  opinions.  But  if  it  be 
added  to  this  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  power  in  the  most 
unlimited  terms,  and  neither  assigns  motives  nor  objects  for  its 
exercise,  but  leaves  these  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Icgislat- 

tecting  duty  to  aid  ngriculture  was  in  all  respects  proper  and  constitutional.    1  Lloyd's 
Deb.  79;  Id.  210,  211,  212,  244. 

^  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in  1791. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  10,  85,  41. 

•  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  App.  868,  854. 
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ure,  acting  for  the  common  good  and  the  general  interests,  the 
argument  in  its  favor  becomes  as  absolutely  irresistible  as  any 
demonstration  of  a  moral  or  political  nature  ever  can  be.  With- 
out such  a  power  the  government  would  be  absolutely  worthless, 
and  made  merely  subservient  to  the  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
incapable  of  self-protection  or  self-support ;  ^  with  it  the  country 
will  ^have  a  right  to  assert  its  equality  and  dignity  and  sover- 
eignty among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. ^ 

§  1094.  In  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  in  the 
convention,  ^^to  establish  instittUiojiSj  rewardSy  and  immunities^ 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manu- 
factures,"^ it  is  manifest  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  power  much  more  broad  in  its  extent  and  objects 
than  the  power  to  encourage  manufactures  by  the  exercise  of  an- 
other granted  power.  It  might  be  contended,  with  quite  as  much 
plausibility,  that  the  rejection  was  an  implied  rejection  of  the 
right  to  cucourago  commerce,  for  that  was  equally  within  the 
scope  of  the  proposition.  In  truth,  it  involved  a  direct  power  to 
establish  inatittUionSj  rewards^  and  immunities  for  all  the  gi'cat 
interests  of  society,  and  was,  on  that  account,  deemed  too  broad 
and  sweeping.  It  would  establish  a  general,  and  not  a  limited 
power  of  government 

§  1095.  Such  is  a  summary  (necessarily  imperfect)  of  the  rea- 
soning on  each  side  of  this  contested  doctrine.  The  reader  will 
draw  his  own  conclusions;  and  these  Commentaries  have  no  fur- 
ther aim  than  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  materials  for  a 
proper  exercise  of  his  judgment  ^'^ 

§  1096^  When  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  was 
before  the  convention,  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  contained 
an  article,  that  ^^  no  navigation  act  shall  bo  passed,  without  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house.  "^ 

^  4  Jeflerson's  Corrospondcnco,  280,  281 ;  1  Pitkin's  Hist.  ch.  8,  pp.  98  to  106. 

*  The  foregoing  summary  has  been  principally  abstracted  from  the  Letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  845  ;  Mr.  Grimk^'s  Speech, 
in  Dec.  1828,  in  the  South  Carolina  Senate  ;  Mr.  Huger's  Speech  in  the  South  Caro* 
Una  legislature,  in  Dec.  1880  ;  Address  of  the  New  York  Convention  of  the  Friends 
of  Domestic  Industry,  in  Oct.  1881  ;  Mr.  Yerplanck's  Letter  to  Colonel  Drayton,  in 
1881 ;  Mr.  Clay's  Speech  in  the  Senate,  in  Feb.  1882;  Mr.  Edwani  Everett's  Address 
to  the  American  Institute,  in  Oct.  1831  ;  Mr.  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in 
1791 ;  Mr.  Jefferson's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  in  1791.  See  also  4  Jefferson's  Corro- 
ipondence,  280,  281. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  261.  «  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  222. 
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This  article  was  afterwards  recommended,  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittec,  to  be  stricken  out  In  the  second  revised  draft  it  was 
left  out ;  and  a  motion  to  insert  such  a  restriction,  to  have  effect 
until  the  year  1808,  was  negatived  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  three.  ^  Another  proposition,  that  no  act,  regulating  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  should  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house,  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.* 
The  rejection  was  probably  occasioned  by  two  leading  reasons. 
First,  the  general  impropriety  of  allowing  the  minority  in  a 
government  to  control,  and  in  effect  to  govern,  all  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  majority.  Secondly,  the  especial  inconvenience  of 
such  a  power,  in  regard  to  regulations  of  commerce,  where  the 
proper  remedy  for  grievances  of  the  worst  sort  might  be  withheld 
from  the  navigating  and  commercial  States,  by  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  the  other  States.'  A  similar  proposition  was  made, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  some  of  the  States; 
but  it  was  never  acted  upon.* 

§  1097.  The  power  of  Congress  also  extends  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  (a)  This  power  was  not  contained 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  afterwards  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  Constitution  (among  other  propositions) 
to  consider  Uio  propriety  of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  affairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States."  And,  in  the  revised  draft,  the 
committee  reported  the  clause,  "and  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  as 
it  now  stands.* 

§  1098.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress 
were  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  "of 
regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians, 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or 
violated. "  • 

§  1099.   Antecedently  to  the  American  revolution,  the  author- 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  222,  285,  286,  293,  358,  387.  Sco  also  8  American  Mu- 
seum, 62,  419,  420  ;  2  American  Museum,  663  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  261. 

*  Journal  of  Gonyention,  306. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  263,  876. 

*  1  Tucker*8  Black.  Comm.  App.  253,  376. 

*  Journal  of  Conyention,  220^  260,  366.  *  Art  9. 

(a)  See  Cherokee  Nation  o.  Kansas  Ry.  Co.,  135  U.  S.  641. 
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ity  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  colo- 
nies, was  understood  to  belong  to  the  prerogative  of  the  British 
crown.  ^  And  after  the  American  revolution,  the  like  power 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  federal  government,  with  a  view  to . 
the  general  peace  and  interests  of  all  the  States.^  Two  restric- 
tions, however,  upon  the  power  were,  by  the  above  article,  in- 
corporated into  the  confederation,  which  occasioned  endless 
embarrassments  and  doubts.  The  power  of  Congress  was  re- 
strained to  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States ;  and  was 
not  to  be  exercised  so  as  to  violate  or  infringe  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits.  What  description  of 
Indians  was  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  State  was  never  settled 
under  the  confederation,  and  was  a  question  of  frequent  perplex- 
ity and  contention  in  the  federal  councils.  And  how  the  trade 
with  Indians,  though  not  members  of  a  State,  yet  residing  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  was  to  be  regulated  by  an  external 
authority,  without  so  far  intruding  on  the  internal  rights  of  le- 
gislation, was  absolutely  incomprehensible.  In  this  case,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  the  articles  of  confederation  inconsiderately 
endeavored  to  accomplish  impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial 
sovereignty  in  the  Union,  with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States ; 
to  subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  part,  and 
letting  the  whole  remain.*  The  Constitution  has  wisely  disem- 
barrassed the  power  of  these  two  limitations;  and  has  thus  given 
to  Congress,  as  tlie  only  safe  and  proper  depositary,  the  exclu- 
sive power,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  ante-revolution- 
ary times ;  a  power  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  States,  and 
to  the  just  preservation  of  the  rights  and  territory  of  the  Indi- 
ans.^ In  the  former  illustrations  of  this  subject,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Indians,  from  the  firat  settlement  of  the  country,  were 
always  treated  as  distinct,  though  in  some  sort  as  de]>ei)dent  na- 
tions. Their  territorial  rights  and  sovereignty  were  respected. 
They  were  deemed  incapable  of  carrying  on  trade  or  intercourse 

1  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peterv'a  R.  616  ;  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat. 
R.  648  ;  Journal  of  Congress,  8  August,  1787,  12th  vol.  pp  81  to  86  ;  Id.  121. 

«  Ibid. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comiu.  App.  268  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress, 
8  August,  1787,  pp.  81  to  84. 

^  Worcester  «.  The  State  of  Geoi^a,  6  Peters*s  R.  616  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress,  8 
Aug.  1787>  pp.  81  to  84. 
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with  any  foreign  nations,  or  of  ceding  their  territories  to  them. 
But  their  right  of  self-government  was  admitted;  and  they  were 
allowed  a  national  existence,  under  the  protection  of  the  parent 
country,  which  exempted  them  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  colonies.  During  the  revolution,  and 
afterwards,  they  were  secured  in  the  like  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  property  as  separate  communities.^  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  Constitution,  has  always  recog- 
nized the  same  attributes  of  dependent  sovereignty  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  claimed  the  same  right  of  exclusive  regulation  of 
trade  and  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  same  authority  to  pro- 
tect and  guarantee  their  territorial  possessions,  immunities,  and 
jurisdiction.^ 

§  1100.  The  power,  then,  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  extends  equally  to  tril>es  living 
within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  particular  States,  and  within 
or  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
says  a  learned  commentator,  wholly  immaterial  whether  such 
tribes  continue  seated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  inhabit 
part  of  a  territory,  or  roam  at  large  over  lands  to  which  the 
United  States  have  no  claim.  The  trade  with  them  is,  in  all  its 
forms,  subject  exclusively  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.  And 
in  this  particular,  also,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Indians,  not  distracted  by  the  discordant  regulations  of 
different  States,  are  taught  to  trust  one  great  body,  whose  justice 
they  respect,  and  whose  power  they  fear.* (a) 

*  Johnson  V.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat.  R  643  ;  Fletcher  ».  Peck,  6  Crench,  146, 147,  per 
Johnson,  J. ;  The  Chcrokoo  Nntion  v,  Goorgin,  5  Potcrs's  R  1  ;  Worcester  ».  The 
State  or  Georgia,  6  Potors's  R.  516 ;  Jackson  v.  Goodell,  20  Johnson's  R  103 ;  3  Kent's 
Conim.  Lect.  50.  pp.  303  to  318. 

«  Worcester  «.  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R.  616  ;  Joum.  of  Congress,  8  August, 
1787,  YoL  12,  pp.  81  to  84.  Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  yaluable  historical  sketch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  kc,  has  given  a  very  full  view  of  the  ante-revolntionary  as 
well  as  post-revolutionary  authority  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes.  See 
Blunt's  Historical  Sketch,  Ac.  (New  York,  1826).  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was,  that 
the  United  States  had  no  more  than  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian  lands,  not 
amounting  to  any  dominion,  or  jurisdiction,  or  permanent  authority  whatever  ;  and 
that  the  Indians  possessed  a  full,  undivided,  and  independent  sovereignty.  4  Jeffer- 
son's Corresp.  478. 

•  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  84.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App. 
864  ;  1  Kent's  Coram,  Lect  60,  pp.  808  to  818. 

(a)  Under  the  power  to  regnlate  com-  may.  if  deemed  necessary,  prohibit  all  in- 
meroe  with  the  Indian  tribca,  Congress      tercourse  nith  them  except  under  a  li- 
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§  1101.  It  has  lately  been  made  a  question,  whether  an  In- 
dian tribe,  situated  within  the  territoral  boundaries  of  a  State, 
but  exercising  the  powers  of  government  and  national  sover- 
eignty, under  the  guarantee  of  tho  general  government,  is  a  for- 
eign State  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Upon  solemn  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  held,  that  such  a  tribe  is  to  be  deemed  po- 
litically a  State ;  that  is,  a  distinct  political  society,  capable  of 
self-government;  but  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  ^foreign  statej  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  rather  a  domestic  dependent 
nation.  Such  a  tribe  may  properly  be  deemed  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage ;  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a 
ward  to  a  guardian.^ 

1  The  Cherokee  Nation  «.  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R.  1,  16,  17  ;  Jackson  v.  GoodeU,  20 
Johns.  R.  108 :  8  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  60,  pp.  808  to  818.  In  the  first  rolume  of 
Bioren  k  Duane's  edition  of  the  Laws  of  tlie  United  States,  there  will  be  found  a  his- 
tory of  our  Indian  Treaties  and  Laws  regulating  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Indians. 
1  United  SUtes  Laws,  507  to  620. 

cense.  United  States  v.  Cisna,  1  McLean,  United  States  v.  Bailey,  1  McLean,  284  ; 
254.  But  it  cannot,  under  this  power,  pass  United  btatcs  v.  Cisna,  mpra.  See  fur- 
laws  to  punish  as  crimes  acts  disconnected  thcr,  as  to  the  |H)wer  of  Congress,  United 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  States  v.  HoUiday,  8  Wall.  407. 
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POWER  OYER  NATUBAUZATION  AMD  BAMKBUPTCT. 

§  1102.  The  next  clause  is,  that  Congress  ^  shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  tlie  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. " 

§  1103.  The  propriety  of  confiding  the  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  to  the  national  government  seems 
not  to  have  occasioned  any  doubt  or  controversy  in  the  conven- 
tion. For  aught  that  appears  on  the  journals,  it  was  conceded 
without  objection.^  Under  the  confederation,  the  States  pos- 
sessed the  sole  authority  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  the  dissim- 
ilarity of  the  system  in  different  States  was  generally  admitted 
as  a  prominent  defect,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  delicate 
and  intricate  questions.  As  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
all  the  other  States,*  it  followed  that  a  single  State  possessed 
the  power  of  forcing  into  every  other  State,  with  the  enjoyment 
of  every  immunity  and  privilege,  any  alien  whom  it  might  choose 
to  incorporate  into  its  own  society,  however  repugnant  such  ad- 
mission might  be  to  their  polity,  conveniences,  and  even  preju- 
dices. In  effect,  every  State  possessed  the  power  of  naturalizing 
aliens  in  every  other  State ;  a  power  as  mischievous  in  its  nature 
as  it  was  indiscreet  in  its  actual  exercise.  In  one  State,  resi- 
dence for  a  short  time  might,  and  did  confer  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. In  others,  qualifications  of  greater  importance  were 
required.  An  alien,  therefore,  incapacitated  for  the  possession 
of  certain  rights  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  might,  by  a  previous 
residence  and  naturalization  in  the  former,  elude  at  pleasure  all 
their  salutary  regulations  for  self-protection.  Thus  the  laws  of 
a  single  State  were  preposterously  rendered  paramount  to  the 

^  Journ.  of  ConTention,  220,  257.  One  of  the  grieYances  stated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  that  the  king  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  the 
States  by  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners. 

*  The  Conlederation,  art.  i. 
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laws  of  all  others,  even  within  their  own  jurisdiction.*  And  it 
has  been  remarked,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  that  it  was 
owing  to  mere  casualty  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  under  the 
confederation  did  not  involve  the  Union  in  the  most  serious  em- 
barrassments.^ There  is  great  wisdom,  tiierefore,  in  confiding 
to  the  national  government  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  whole  Union  to  know  who  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens  in  each  State,  since  they  thereby,  in 
eiTect,  become  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  all  the  States. 
If  aliens  miglit  be  admitted  indiscriminately  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  at  the  will  of  a  single  State,  the  Union  might 
itself  be  endangered  by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  hostile  to  its  in- 
stitutions, ignorant  of  its  powers,  and  incapable  of  a  due  esti- 
mate of  its  privileges. 

§  1104.  It  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  power,  that, 
to  be  useful,  it  must  be  exclusive;  for  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States  would  bring  back  all  the  evils  and  embarrassments  which 
the  uniform  rule  of  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  remedy. 
And,  accordingly,  though  there  was  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  whether  the 
power  might  not  still  be  exercised  by  the  States,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  latter 
extended,  as  the  supreme  law,^  yet  the  power  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  exclusive.^  (a)     The  Federalist,  indeed,  introduced 


1  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Ibid. 

•  Collet  V.  Collet,  2  Dall.  R.  294  ;  United  States  v.  VUlato,  2  Dall.  270  ;  Sergeant 
on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  (chap.  80,  2d  edit). 

«  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  82,  42  ;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  R.  259.  269  ;  Rawle 
on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  84,  85  to  88  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wlieat.  R.  48,  49  ;  Golden 
V.  Prince,  8  Wash.  Cir.  Ct.  R.  818.  822 ;  1  Kent's  Comin.  Lect.  19,  p.  897  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  255  to  259  ;  12  Wheat  R.  277,  per  Johnson,  J.  ;  but  sec  Id.  807, 
per  Thompson,  J.     A  question  is  often  discussed  under  this  head,  how  far  a  person 


(a)  That  the  power  over  naturalization 
is  exclusive,  see  further,  Tliurlow  v  Mas- 
sachusetts, 5  How.  585  ;  Smith  v.  Turner, 
7  How.  283.  And  as  to  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, see  Dana's  Wheaton,  p.  122 
note ;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  Appendix, 
p.  891.  A  man  may,  however,  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  without  being  a 
citicen  of  a  State.     "He   must  reside 


within  the  State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of 
it ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should 
be  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  to  he  a  citizen  of  the  Union." 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  86.  72 ; 
14th  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Const.  See  also 
United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S. 
542.  Further  as  to  citizenship,  see 
{{  1698-1695,  1982,  ei  $eq. 
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this  very  case,  as  entirely  clear,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  an 
exclusive  power  by  implication,  arising  from  the  repugnancy  of 
a  similar  power  in  the  States.  ^^This  power  must  necessarily 
be  exclusive,"  say  the  authors ;  ^^ because,  if  each  State  had  power 
to  prescribe  a  distinct  rule,  there  could  be  no  uniform  rule. "  ^  (a) 

§  1105.  The  power  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution.  The  original 
article  was  committed  to  a  committee,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing proposition :  ^^  To  establish  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies,  and  respecting  the  damages  arising  on  the  protest 
of  foreign  bills  of  exchange."  The  committee  subsequently 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  incorporating  the  clause  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  into  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  nine  States  against  one.'  The  brevity  with  which  this 
subject  is  treated  by  the  Federalist  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
only  |)assagc  in  that  elaborate  commentary,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated,  is  as  follows:  ^'The  power  of  establishing  uniform 
laws  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  and  will  prevent  so  many  frauds,  where  the 
parties  or  tlieir  property  may  lie,  or  be  removed  into  different 
States,  that  the  expediency  of  it  seems  not  likely  to  be  drawn  in 
question."' 

§  1106.  The  subject,  however,  deserves  a  more  exact  consider- 
ation. Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States  sever- 
ally possessed  the  exclusive  right,  as  matter  belonging  to  their 
general  sovereignty,  to  pass  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 

has  a  right  to  throw  off  his  national  allegiance,  and  to  become  the  subject  of  another 
conntry,  without  the  consent  of  his  native  country.  This  is  usually  denominated  the 
right  of  expatriation.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  these  commentaries  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  constitutional 
inquiry.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  no  autliority  which  has  affirma- 
tiyely  maintained  the  right  (unless  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  particular  country), 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  current  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side,  independent  of  the 
known  practice  and  claims  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  See  Rawle  on  the 
Const  ch.  9,  pp.  85  to  101  ;  Seigeant  on  Const.  Law.  ch.  23  (ch.  80) ;  2  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  25,  pp.  85  to  42. 
1  The  Federalist,  No.  32. 

*  Joum.  of  Convention,  220,  805,  320,  821,  857. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

(a)  A  bankrupt  law  is  not  invalid  on      State  exemption  laws.    In  re  Beckerford, 
the  ground  of  want  of  uniformity,  be-      1  Dillon,  45. 
cause  of  its  adoption  of   the  differing  * 
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and  insolvency.^  Without  stopping  at  present  to  consider  what 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  other,  it  may  be  stated,  that  tlie  general  objects 
of  all  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure 
to  creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors  pro 
tanto  to  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  whenever  the  latter  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  whole  amount;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  relieve  unfoii;uuate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bondage 
to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  shape  of  unlimited  imprisonment 
to  coerce  payment  of  their  debts,  or  of  an  absolute  right  to  ap- 
propriate and  monopolize  all  their  future  earnings.  The  latter 
course  obviously  destroys  all  encouragement  to  industry  and  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking  from 
him  all  the  just  rewards  of  his  labor,  and  leaving  him  a  misera- 
ble pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his 
creditors.  The  former  is,  If  possible,  more  harsh,  severe,  and 
indefensible.^  It  makes  poverty  and  misfortune,  in  themselves 
sufliciently  heavy  burdens,  the  subject  or  the  occasion  of  |)enul- 
ties  and  punishments.  Imprisonment,  as  a  civil  remedy,  admits 
of  no  defence,  except  as  it  is  used  to  coerce  fraudulent  debtors  to 
yield  up  their  present  property  to  their  creditors,  in  discharge 
of  their  engagements.  But  when  the  debtors  have  no  property, 
or  have  yielded  up  the  whole  to  tlieir  creditors,  to  allow  the 
latter  at  their  mere  pleasure  to  imprison  them,  is  a  refinement 
in  cruelty,  and  an  indulgence  of  private  passions,  which  could 
hardly  find  apology  in  an  enlightened  despotism ;  and  arc  utterly 
at  war  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  free  governments.  Such 
a  system  of  legislation  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unfeeling.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  first  precepts  of  Christianity;  and  is  ^  living 
reproach  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  carrying  them  back  to 
the  worst  ages  of  paganism.*  One  of  the  firat  duties  of  legisla- 
tion, while  it  provides  amply  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is,  pari  pasnUy 
to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery 
of  mind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  off  from  a  fair  enjoyment  of 
the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  the  benefits  of  his  paternal  superintendence. 

1  Sturges  V.  CrowninshieU,  4  Wheat  R.  122,  203,  204  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, ch.  0,  pp.  101,  102, 

s  See  1  Tucker's  Block.  Comm.  App.  259. 

*  See  2  Black.  Comm.  471,  472,  473.     See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  250. 
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A  national  government  which  did  not  possess  this  power  of  legist, 
latiou  would  bo  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  functions  of  guard- 
ing the  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a  free  people.  It 
might  guard  against  political  oppressions,  only  to  render  private 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

§  1107.  But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these 
general  considerations,  why  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  entrusted  with  this  power.  They  result  from  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  liarmony,  promoting  justice,  and  securing 
equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in 
the  States,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a  system  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  as  best 
suits  it  own  local  interests  and  pursuits.  Under  such  circum- 
stances no  uniformity  of  system  or  operations  can  be  expected. 
One  State  may  adopt  a  system  of  general  insolvency ;  another,  a 
limited  or  temporary  system;  one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts;  another  only  from  imprisonment;  another  may 
ado|)t  a  still  more  restrictive  course  of  occasional  relief;  and  an- 
other may  refuse  to  act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject  The 
laws  of  one  State  may  give  undue  preferences  to  one  class  of  cred- 
itors, as,  for  instance,  to  creditors  by  bond,  or  judgment ;  another 
may  provide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a  distribution  pro  rata 
without  distinction  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditors  living 
within  the  State  to  all  living  without;  securing  to  the  former  an 
entire  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another  may,  with 
a  more  liberal  justice,  provide  for  the  equal  payment  of  all,  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  favor  or  preference.  In  short,  diversi- 
ties of  almost  infinite  variety  and  object  may  be  introduced  into 
the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injustice  and  inequality, 
and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  States.  What 
is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.  It  has  occurred  among 
the  American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  ap- 
parent reluctance  or  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offending 
State,  (a)  There  will  always  be  found  in  every  State  a  largo 
mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  more  safe  to  consult  their 
own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow  system  of 
preferences,  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  dis- 

(a)  It  occarred  also  among  the  colonies  before  the  revolution.    8  Qraham's  Hi«t 
App.  498,  499. 

VOL.  11.  — 4 
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tant  creditors  a  fair  share  of  the  fortune  of  a  ruined  debtor. 
There  can  be  no  other  adequate  remedy  than  giving  a  power  to 
the  general  government  to  introduce  and  perpetuate  a  uniform 
system.^  (a) 

§  1108.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  that  no  State  can  intro- 
duce any  system  which  shall  extend  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits,  and  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Creditors  residing  in  other  States  cannot  be  bound  by  its  laws ; 
and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tracts, nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate  to  them  in  any  other 
jurisdiction.  So  that  the  most  meritorious  insolvent  debtor  will 
be  harassed  by  new  suits,  and  new  litigations,  as  often  as  ho 
moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.^  His  whole  property  may  be 
absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a  single  State,  and  he  may 
be  left  to  the  severe  retributions  of  judicial  process  in  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Among  a  people  whose  general  and 
commercial  intercourse  must  be  so  great  and  so  constantly  in- 
creasing as  in  the  United  States,  this  alone  would  be  a  most 
enormous  evil,  and  bear  with  peculiar  severity  upon  all  the 
commercial  States.  Very  few  persons  engaged  in  active  busi- 
ness will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  The  evil  is  incapable  of  being  redressed  by  the  States. 
It  can  be  adequately  redressed  only  by  the  power  of  the  Union. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  grievances,  bearing  upon  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  moment, 
is  the  total  want  of  a  general  system  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  power  has  lain  dormant,  except  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, ever  since  Uie  Constitution  was  adopted ;  and  the  excellent 
system  then  put  into  operation  was  repealed  before  it  had  any 
fair  trial,  upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  be  wholly  beside 
its  merits,  and  from  causes  more  easily  understood  tlian  deliber- 
ately vindicated.^ 

1  See  Mr.  Justice  Johnaon's  Opinion  in  Ogden  v,  Sannden,  12  Wheat  R.  S74,  275. 

<  2  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect.  87,  pp.  823,  824  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  [cb.  80] ; 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  12  Wheat.  R.  278  to  275. 

*  See  the  Debate  on  the  Bankrupt  UiU  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  win- 
ter session  of  1818  ;  Webster's  Speeches,  p.  510,  &c.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
learned  mind  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  should  hare  attached  so  much  importance  to  a 
hssty,  if  not  a  petulant  remark  of  Lord  Eldon  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  commer- 
cial State  in  Europe  which  has  not  for  a  long  period  possessed  a  system  of  bankrupt  or 

(a)  See  Silverman's  Case,  2  Abb.  U.  S,  248. 
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§  1109.  In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to 
foreign  countries,  and  to  our  commercial  credits  and  intercourse 
with  them.  Unless  the  general  government  were  invested  with 
authority  to  pass  suitable  laws,  which  should  give  reciprocity 
and  equality  in  coses  of  bankruptcies  here,  there  would  be  danger 
that  the  State  legislation  might,  by  undue  domestic  preferences 
and  favors,  compel  foreign  countries  to  retaliate;  and  instead 
of  allowing  creditors  in  the  United  States  to  partake  an  equality 
of  benefits  in  cases  of  bankruptcies,  to  postpone  them  to  all 
others.  The  existence  of  the  power  is,  therefore,  eminently 
useful ;  first,  as  a  check  upon  undue  State  legislation ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  means  of  redressing  any  grievances  sustained  by  for- 
eigners in  commercial  transactions. 

§  1110.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  a  power  so 
salutary  should  have  hitherto  remained,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  a  mere  dead  letter.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  com- 
mercial nation,  spreading  its  enterprise  through  the  whole  world, 
and  possessing  such  an  infinitely  varied  internal  trade,  reaching 
almost  to  every  cottage  in  the  most  distant  States,  should  volun- 
tarily surrender  up  a  system  which  has  elsewhere  enjoyed  such 
general  favor  as  the  best  security  of  creditors  against  fraud,  and 
the  best  protection  of  debtors  against  oppression. 

§  1111.  What  laws  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupt  laws  within 
tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitution  has  been  a  matter  of  much  for- 
ensic discussion  and  argument  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  bankrupt  laws  and  insolvent  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  laws  which  merely  liberate  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  are  insolvent  laws,  and  those  which  discharge 
the  contract  are  bankrupt  laws.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  sustain  this  distinction  by  any  uniformity  of  laws  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  some  of  the  States,  laws,  known  as  insolvent  laws, 
discharge  the  person  only;  in  others,  they  discharge  the  con- 

inaolyent  laws.  England  has  had  one  for  more  than  three  centuries.  And  at  no  time 
have  the  Parliament  or  people  shown  any  intention  to  abandon  the  syntom.  On  the 
contrary,  by  mccnt  acts  of  Parliament,  increased  activity  and  extent  liave  been  given 
to  the  bankrupt  and  initolvent  laws.  It  is  easy  to  exaggnmte  the  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  point  out  its  defects  in  glowing  language.  But  the  silent  and  potent  inila- 
enccs  of  the  system  in  its  beneficent  operations  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  are  rarely 
sufTicicntly  studictl.  What  system  of  human  legislation  is  not  necessarily  imperfect  f 
Yet  who  would,  on  that  account,  destroy  the  fabric  of  society  f  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
37,  pp.  821  to  824,  and  note  (() ;  Id.  (2d  ed.)  pp.  891,  892. 
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tract  And  if  Congresa  were  to  pass  a  bankrupt  act,  which 
should  discharge  the  person  only  of  the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his 
future  acquisitions  liable  to  his  creditors,  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  saying  that  such  an  act  was  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution  a  bankrupt  act,  and  so  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress.^ Again,  it  has  been  said  that  insolvent  laws  act  on  im- 
prisoned debtora  only  at  their  own  instance,  and  bankrupt  laws 
only  at  the  instance  of  creditors.  But,  however  true  this  may 
have  been  in  past  times,  as  the  actual  course  of  English  legis- 
lation,^ it  is  not  true,  and  never  was  true,  as  a  distinction  in 
colonial  legislation.  In  England  it  was  an  accident  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  a  material  ground  to  discriminate,  who  were  to  be 
deemed  in  a  legal  sense  insolvents,  or  bankrupts.  And  if  an 
act  of  Congress  should  be  passed,  which  should  authorize  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor,  no 
court  would  on  this  account  bo  warranted  in  saying  that  the  act 
was  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission  a  nullity.^  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  laws  ever  were  passed  in  America  by  the  colonies 
or  Stales,  which  had  the  technical  denomination  of  '^bankrupt 
laws."  But  insolvent  laws,  quite  coextensive  with  the  English 
bankrupt  system  in  their  operations  and  objects,  have  not  been 
unfrcqucnt  in  colonial  and  State  legislation.  No  distinction  was 
ever  practically,  or  even  theoretically  attempted  to  be  made  be- 
tween bankruptcies  and  insolvencies.  And  a  historical  review 
of  the  colonial  and  State  legislation  will  abundantly  show  that  a 
bankrupt  law  nuiy  contain  those  regulations  which  are  generally 
found  in  insolvent  laws,  and  that  an  insolvent  law  may  contain 
those  which  are  common  to  bankrupt  laws.^ 

§  1112.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  English  system  of  bankruptcy, 
as  well  as  the  name,  was  borrowed  from  the  continental  juris- 

1  Sturges  V,  Crowninsliiold,  4  Wheat.  R.  122,  104,  202. 

'  It  was  not  true  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution  ;  for  under  the 
insolvent  act,  commonly  called  the  "  Lords'  Act  of  32  Geo.  2,  ch.  28/'  the  creditors  of 
the  insolvent  were  equally  with  himself  entitled  to  proceed  to  procure  the  benefit  of 
the  act  ex  parte.  See  3  Black.  Comm.  416,  and  note  3  of  Mr.  Christian.  The  present 
system  of  bankruptcy  in  England  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  now  to  include  voluntary 
and  concerted  cases  of  bankruptcy.  And  the  insolvent  system  is  applied  to  all  other 
imprisoned  debtors,  not  within  the  bankrupt  laws.  See  Petersdorffs  Abridgment, 
titles  Bankrupt  and  Inaolvent, 

*  Stnrges  o.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  122,  194. 

«  Stni^es  V,  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  122,  194,  198,  203  j  2  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  87,  p.  821,  &c 
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prudence,  and  derivatively  from  the  Roman  law.  "We  have 
fetched,"  aays  Lord  Coke,  "as  well  the  name  as  the  wickedness  of 
bankrupts  from  foreign  nations ;  for  banque  in  the  French  is  mensay 
and  a  banquer  or  eschanger  is  mensarius;  and  route  is  a  sign 
or  mark,  as  we  say  a  cart  route  is  the  sign  or  mark  where  the 
cart  hath  gone.  Metaphorically  it  is  taken  for  him  that  hath 
wasted  his  estate,  and  removed  his  bank,  so  as  there  is  left  but  a 
mention  thereof.  Some  say  it  should  be  derived  from  banque  and 
rnmpue^  ns  he  that  hath  broken  his  bank  or  state.  "^  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstonc  inclines  strongly  to  this  latter  intimation,  saying, 
that  the  word  "  is  derived  from  the  word  bancuSj  or  banque^  which 
signilies  the  table  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and  ruptuSj  broken; 
denoting  thereby  one  whose  shop  or  place  of  trade  is  broken  and 
gone.  It  is  observable  that  the  first  statute  against  bankrupt  is 
^against  such  persons  as  do  make  bankrupt'  (34  Hen.  8,  ch.  4), 
which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  idiom,  qui  font 
banque  rovte.^^^(a) 

§  1113.  The  system  of  discharging  persons  who  were  unable  to 
pay  their  debts  was  transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  con- 
tinental jurisprudence  at  an  early  period.  To  the  glory  of 
Christianity  let  it  bo  said,  that  the  law  of  cession  (cesno  bo- 
norum)  was  introduced  by  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome, 
whereby,  if  a  debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his  property  to  his 
creditors,  he  was  secured  from  being  dragged  to  jail  omni  quoque 
corporali  cruciatu  semoto;  for  as  the  emperor  (Justinian)  justly 
observed,  inhumanum  erat  spoliatum  fortunis  suis  in  solidum 
damnari;^  a  noble  declaration,  which  the  American  republics 
would  do  well  to  follow,  and  not  merely  to  praise.  Neither  by 
the  Roman  nor  the  continental  law  was  the  ce99io  bonorum  con- 
fined to  traders,  but  it  extended  to  all  persons.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  ce99io  bonorum  of  the  Roman  law,  and  that  which  at 
present  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  only 
exempted  the  debtor  from  imprisonment.  It  did  not  release  or 
discharge  the  debt,   or  exempt  the  future  acquisitions  of  the 

1  4  Inst.  ch.  68. 

'  2  Blnck.  Comm.  472,  note  ;  Cooko's  Banknipt  LAW^  In  trod.  ch.  1.  The  modem 
French  phrase  in  the  Code  of  Commerce  is  la  banqueroiUe,  "  Tout  commer^ant  failli, 
kc,  eiit  on  ^tat  de  hanqueroiito."    Art.  438. 

•  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  478  ;  Cod..  Lib.  7,  tit.  71,  per  Munif  Ayliffe's  Pandocta,  B. 
4,  Ut  14. 

(a)  See  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet  '*  Bankrupt" 
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debtor  from  execution  for  the  debt  The  English  statute,  com- 
monly called  the  "Lords'  Act,"  went  no  further  than  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor's  person.  And  it  may  bo  laid  down  as  the  law 
of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  that  their 
insolvent  laws  are  not  more  extensive  in  their  operation  than 
the  cessio  honorum  of  the  civil  law.  In  sOme  parts  of  Germany, 
we  are  informed  by  Huberus  and  Heineccius,  a  ces^io  bonorum 
does  not  even  work  a  discharge  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  much 
less  of  his  future  effects.^  But  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  commerce,  and  the  benefit  of  creditors,  the  systems  now  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  "  bankrupt  laws  "  were  introduced, 
and  allowed  a  proceeding  to  l>o  had  at  the  instance  of  the  cred- 
itors against  an  unwilling  debtor,  when  he  did  not  choose  to 
yield  up  his  property ;  or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  our  law,  bankrupt 
laws  were  originally  proceedings  in  invitum.  In  the  English 
system  the  bankrupt  laws  are  limited  to  persons  who  are  traders, 
or  connected  with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  such  per* 
sons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability 
of  paying  their  debts  without  any  fault  of  their  own.^(a)  But 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  and  by  no  means  enters  into  the 
nature  of  such  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  reason  of 
such  laws  to  prevent  their  being  applied  to  any  other  class  of 
unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtors.^ 

§  1114.  How  far  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  supersedes  the  authority  of  ^tate 
legislation  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  a  matter  of  nuich  elab- 
orate forensic  discussion.  It  has  been  strenuously  maintained 
by  some  learned  minds,  that  the  power  in  Congress  is  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  States ;  and,  whether  exerted  or  not,  it  supersedes 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  886 ;  1  Domat,  B.  4,  tit  6,  §§  1,  2. 

>  2  Black.  Comm.  473,  474. 

•  Hue  Debate  on  tlio  liiinkni|it  Bill  in  the  Iloufio  of  Boprafioutativos,  Feb.  1818  ;  4 
Elliot's  Debates,  282  to  284.  Perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  description  of  a  bankrupt  law 
as  can  be  framed  is,  that  it  is  a  law  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  creditors  and  their 
debtors,  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  their  debts.  And 
a  law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  law  making 
provisions  for  cases  of  persons  failing  to  pay  their  debts.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  adopting  it,  that  the 
power  of  passing  uniform  bankrupt  laws  should  extend  only  to  merchants  and  other 
traders ;  but  it  did  not  meet  general  fa?or.    Journal  of  Conyentlon,  Supplement,  p.  436. 

(a)  This  has  long  been  otherwise. 
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State  legislation.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  power  in  Congress  is  not  exclusive ;  that  when  Congress 
has  acted  upon  the  subject,  to  the  extent  of  the  national  legisla- 
tion, the  power  of  the  States  is  controlled  and  limited;  but 
when  unexerted,  the  States  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  in 
its  full  extent,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  controlled  by  oilier  con- 
stitutional provisions.  And  this  latter  opinion  is  now  firmly 
established  by  judicial  decisions.*  (a)  As  this  doctrine  seems 
now  to  have  obtained  a  general  acquiescence,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  review  the  reasoning  on  which  the  different  opinions 
are  founded ;  although,  as  a  new  question,  it  is  probably  as  much 
open  to  controversy  as  any  one  which  has  ever  given  rise  to 
judicial  argumentation.  But  upon  all  such  subjects  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  adopt  the  sound  practical  maxim,  Interest  reipubliccBj 
ut  finis  sit  litium. 

§  1115.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  although  the 
States  still  retain  the  power  to  pass  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws, 
that  power  is  not  unlimited,  as  it  was  before  the  Constitution. 
It  does  not,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  extend  to  the  passing  of 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  acts  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation 
of  antecedent  contracts.  It  can  discharge  such  contracts  only 
as  are  made  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  such  acts,  and  such 
as  are  made  within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
It  docs  not  extend  to  contracts  made  witli  a  citizen  of  another 
State  wiUiin  tlie  State,  nor  to  any  contracts  made  in  other 
States.  8  (6) 

1  See  Golden  o.  Prince,  8  Wash.  Circ.  R.  818  ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  264, 
267  to  270,  per  Washington,  J.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  was 
not  alone  in  the  court  in  this  opinion  in  the  original  case  (Stniges  v,  Growninshield,  4 
Wheat  R.  122)  in  which  it  was  first  decided. 

*  Sturges  V.  CrowninshieM,  4  Wheat  R.  122. 191  to  196  ;  Id.  198  to  202  ;  Ogden  «. 
sounders,  12  Wheat  R.  278,  276,  280,  806,  810,  814,  886,  869. 

*  Ogden  V,  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  122,  869  ;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  6  Peters,  R.  848  ; 
2  Kent,  Comm.  Lect.  87,  pp.  828,  824 ;  Seigeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  809  [ch.  80, 
p.  822)  ;  Rai^le  on  the'Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  101,  102. 


(ff)  Tua  ».  Carriere,  117  IT.  S.  201. 

{b)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Stutes  over  the  suhject  of  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency :  — 

1.  The  several  States  have  power  to 
kgislate  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt  and 


insolvent  laws,  subject,  however,  to  the 
authority  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 
Constitution  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy,  which  authority,  when  exer. 
cised,  is  paramount,  and  State  enactments 
in  conflict  with  those  of  Congress  upon 
the  subject  must  ^ve  way.  Sturges  v. 
Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  122  ;  Farmers* 
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k  Mechaniot'  Bank  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat 
181 ;  Ogden  v,  Saundefs,  12  Wheat  218; 
Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall.  229 ;  Toa  «. 
Carriere,  117  U.  S.  201. 

2.  Such  State  laws,  however,  dischar- 
ging the  person  or  the  property  of  the 
debtor,  and  thereby  terminating  the  legal 
obligation  of  the  debts,  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  made  to  apply  to  contracts 
entered  into  before  they  were  passed,  but 
they  may  be  made  applicable  to  such 
future  contracts  as  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  made  in- reference  to  them. 
Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  218. 

8.  Contracts  made  within  a  State  where 
an  insolvent  law  exists,  lietwoen  citizens 
of  that  State,  are  to  be  considered  as  made 
in  reference  to  the  law,  and  are  subject 
to  its  provisions.  But  the  law  cannot 
apply  to  a  contract  made  in  one  State 
between  a  citizen  thereof,  and  a  citizen 
of  another  State.  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12 
Wheat  218 ;  Springer  o.  Foster,  2  Story, 
887;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  6  Tot  848; 
Woodliull  V.  Wagner,  Baldw.  800 ;  Suy- 
dam  V.  Broadnax,  14  Pet  76 ;  Cook  v. 
Moffat,  6  How.  810 ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1 
Wall.  231.  Nor  to  contracts  not  made 
within  the  State,  even  though  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State.    M'Millan  v. 


M'Neill,  4  Wheat.  209.  And  where  the 
contract  is  made  between  a  citizen  of  one 
State  and  a  citizen  of  another,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  contract  is  made  payable 
in  the  State  where  the  insolvent  law 
exists  will  not  render  such  contract  sub- 
ject to  be  dischaiged  under  the  law. 
Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall.  228  ;  Baldwin 
V.  Bank  of  Newbury,  Id.  284  ;  Oilman  v. 
Lockwood,  4  Wall.  409.  If,  however,  the 
creditor  makes  himself  a  party  to  proceed- 
ings under  the  insolvent  law,  he  will  be 
bound  thereby  like  any  other  party  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  is  not  to  be 
heard  afterwards  to  object  that  his  debt 
was  excluded  by  the  Constitution  from 
being  affected  by  the  law.  Clay  v.  Smith, 
8  Pet  411  ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall. 
228  ;  Oilman  «.  Lockwood,  4  Wall  409. 
4.  During  the  existence  of  a  national 
bankruptcy  law.  Stale  laws  of  the  kind 
are  suspended,  reviving  when  the  national 
law  terminates.  Tua  v.  Carriere,  117 
U.  S.  201 ;  Ward  v.  Proctor,  7  Met  818  ; 
Lothrop  V,  Highland  Foundry  Co.,  128 
Mass.  120 ;  Orr  v,  Lisso,  88  La.  An.  476. 
And  this  though  the  State  law  was  passed 
while  the  national  law  was  in  existence. 
Tua  V.  Carriere,  mpra. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

POWER  TO  COIN  MONET  AND  FIX    THE  STANDARD    OF    WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASURES. 

§  1116.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  coin  money,  reg- 
ulate tlio  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  tlie  standard 
of  weiglits  and  measures. "  (a) 

§  1117.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress  had 
delegated  to  them  ^Hhe  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  au- 
thority, or  by  that  of  the  States,"  and  '^ fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States. "  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  under  the  confederation,  there  was  no  power  •given 
to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  an -omission  which,  in  a 


(a)  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wnr  in  1861,  it  wiu  dcomctl  noccKfuiry  by 
Congress,  in  order  to  supply  tlie  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  to  issue  a  largo 
amount  of  treasury  notes,  and  to  make 
them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts,  and  also  of  all  public  duos  except  du- 
ties on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt  These  notes  thereupon,  to  a  large 
extent,  became  the  circulating  modium  of 
the  country,  and  gold  and  silver  ceased  to 
be  used  in  ordinary  traffic,  except  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  constitutional  validity 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  of  Congress  was 
strongly  contested,  especially  in  their  ap- 
plication to  pre-existing  debts,  but  it  was 
generally  sustained  by  the  State  courts. 
The  question  did  not  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision  until  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Gris- 
wold,  decided  in  December,  1869,  and  re- 
ported in  8  Wallace,  603.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  the  court  (Chase,  C.  J.,  Nelson, 
Ciiitord,  and   Field,  JJ.)  held   that  the 


acts  applied  to  debts  created  before  the 
acts  woro  pnsscd,  of  which  the  case  before 
the  court  was  an  instance,  and  that  they 
were  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution. 
Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis,  JJ.,  dissented. 
A  year  later,  however,  this  decision  was 
overruled,  and  the  acts  sustained,  as  well 
in  their  applieation  to  pre-existing  debts 
as  to  those  subsequently  contracted.  This 
result  was  concurred  in  by  Strong  and 
Bradley,  JJ.  (appointed  since  the  former 
decision).  Miller,  Davis,  and  Swayne,  and 
dissented  from  by  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Field,  JJ.  See 
Legal  Tender  Cases  (Knox  v.  Lee),  IS 
Wall.  467  ;  Dooley  p.  Smith,  18  Wall. 
604 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Johnson,  15  Wsll. 
195  ;  Maryland  v.  Railroad  Ca,  22  Wall. 
105. 

In  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Juilliard  «. 
Greenman),  110  U.  S.  421,  the  power  of 
Congrcfis  to  mnko  pnpr  money  a  legal 
tender  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war 
was  upheld  ;  Field,  J.,  dissenting. 
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great  measure,  would  destroy  any  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the 
current  coin,  since  the  respective  States  might,  by  different  reg- 
ulations, create  a  different  value  in  each.^  The  Constitution 
has,  with  great  propriety,  cured  tliis  defect;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
any  discussion  in  the  convention.^  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  the  power  "  to  coin  money  "  would,  doubtless,  include  that  of 
regulating  its  value,  had  the  latter  power  not  been  expressly 
inserted.  But  the  Constitution  abounds  with  pleonasms  and 
repetitions  of  this  nature.^ 

§  1118.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  general  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  coin  is 
granted  to  the  national  government  cannot  require  much  illus- 
tration in  order  to  vindicate  it.  The  object  of  the  power  is  to 
produce  uniformity  of  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  thus  to 
preclude  us  from  the  embarrassments  of  a  perpetually  fluctuat- 
ing and  variable  currency.  Money  is  the  universal  medium  or 
common  standard,  by  a  comparison  with  which  the  value  of  all 
merchandise  may  be  4iscertaincd,  or,  it  is  a  sign  which  rcpi*o- 
sents  the  respective  values  of  all  commodities.^  Jt  is,  therefore, 
indispensable  for  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  commerce,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally exercised,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  circulation  of  good 
coin  of  a  known  value  in  the  home  market.  In  order  to  secure 
it  from  debasement,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  exclusively 
under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  government ;  for  if  every 
individual  were  permitted  to  make  and  circulate  what  coin  he 
should  please,  there  would  be  an  opening  to  the  grossest  frauds 
and  impositions  upon  the  public,  by  the  use  of  base  and  false 
coin.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  foreign 
coin,  if  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  a  country  without  any  con- 
trol by  the  government  Every  civilized  government,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  guard  itself  against  the  embarrassments  of  an  undue  scar- 

1  The  FoderalUt,  No.  42. 

*  Jouru.  of  Convention,  pp.  220,  257,  357. 

*  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18tli  Sept  1828. 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  276. 
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city  of  currency,  injurious  to  its  own  interests  and  credits,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  coin  money,  and  affix  to  it  a  public  stamp 
and  value,  and  to  regulate  the  introduction  and  use  of  foreign 
coins.  ^  In  England,  this  prerogative  belongs  to  the  crown,  and 
in  former  ages  it  was  greatly  abused;  for  base  coin  was  often 
coined  and  circulated  by  its  authority,  at  a  value  far  above  its 
intrinsic  worth,  and  thus  taxes  of  a  burdensome  nature  were  laid 
indirectly  upon  the  people.^  There  is  great  propriety,  therefore, 
in  confiding  it  to  the  legislature,  not  only  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  public  interests,  but  as  the  more  safe 
depositaries  of  the  power.' 

§  1119.  The  only  question  which  could  properly  arise  under 
our  political  institutions  is,  whether  it  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  or  to  the  State  government  It  is  manifest  that  the 
former  could  alone  give  it  complete  effect,  and  secure  a  whole- 
some and  miiform  currency  throughout  the  Union.  The  varying 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  different  States  would  introduce 
infinite  embarrassments  and  vexations  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  often  subject  the  innocent  to  the  grossest  frauds.  The  evils 
of  this  nature  were  so  extensively  felt,  that  the  power  was  unhes- 
itatingly confided,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  exclusively 
to  the  general  government,^  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
jealousy  which  pervades  every  clause  of  that  instrument  But 
the  concurrent  power  thereby  reserved  to  the  States  (as  well  as 
the  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin)  was, 
under  that  feeble  pageant  of  sovereignty,  soon  found  to  destroy 
the  whole  importance  of  the  grant  The  floods  of  depreciated 
paper-money,  with  which  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  during 
the  last  war,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  war  with  England, 
were  inundated,  to  the  dismay  of  the  traveller  and  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  aflford  a  lively  proof  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  currency 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  States.^ 

1  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  1,  oh.  4. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  278 ;  Christian's  note,  21 ;  DaWes's  Rep.  48  ;  1  Hale's  PI.  Cr. 
192  to  106. 

*  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  261.  *  Art.  9. 

*  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812  to  1814)  in  consequence  of  the 
hanks  of  the  Middle,  and  Southern,  and  Western  States  having  suspended  specie 
payments  for  their  bank-notes,  they  depreciated  as  low  as  twenty-five  per  cent  discount 
from  their  nominal  value.  The  duties  ou  imports  were,  however,  paid  and  received  in 
the  local  currency ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  goods  imported  at  Baltimore  paid 
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§  1120.  It  will  bo  hereafter  seen  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
power  in  Congress,  the  States  being  expressly  prohibited  from 
coining  money.  And  it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  statesman,  ^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain,  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
itself  and  indei)endent  of  long-continued  practice,  the  doctrine, 
that  the  States,  not  being  at  liberty  to  coin  money,  can  authorize 
the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  as  currency,  at  all.  His  reasoning 
deserves  grave  consideration,  and  is  to  the  following  effect:  The 
States  cannot  coin  money.  Can  they,  then,  coin  that  which  be- 
comes the  actual  and  almost  universal  substitute  for  money  ?  Is 
not  the  right  of  issuing  paper,  intended  for  circulation  in  the 
place  and  as  the  representative  of  metallic  currency,  derived 
merely  from  the  power  of  coining  and  regulating  the  metallic 
currency  ?  Could  Congress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  create 
a  bank  with  the  power  to  circulate  bills  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
make  it  out  Where,  then,  do  the  States,  to  whom  all  control 
over  the  metallic  currency  is  altogether  prohibited,  obtain  this 
power?  It  is  true  that,  in  other  countries,  privul<3  baiikors,  hav- 
ing no  legal  authority  over  the  coin,  issue  notes  for  circulation. 
But  this  they  do  always  with  the  consent  of  government,  express 
or  implied;  and  government  restrains  and  regulates  all  their 
operations  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  startling  proposition 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money,  held  by  government,  was  liable  to  be  defeated,  counter- 
acted, or  impeded  by  another  prerogative,  held  in  other  hands, 
of  authorizing  a  paper  circulation.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  States  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit; (a)  not  that  they  can- 
not make  them  a  legal  tender,  but  that  they  cannot  issue  them  at 
all.  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
to  restrain  the  States  as  well  from  establishing  a  paper  circula- 
tion as  from  interfering  with  the  metallic  circulation.  Banks 
have  been  created  by  States  with  no  capital  whatever,  their  notes 
being  put  in  circulation  simply  on  the  credit  of  the  State.     What 

twenty  per  cent  less  duty  than  the  same  gocxls  paid  when  imported  into  Boston.  This 
was  a  plain  practical  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  all  duties,  mi- 
posts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform, 

1  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  25th  and  28th  of  May, 
1882. 

(a)  See  Poindexter  v.  Qreenhow,  114  U.  S.  270. 
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are  the  issues  of  such  banks  but  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the 
State  ?  1  (a) 

§  1121.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  there  be,  in  the 
assumption  of  this  power  by  the  States,  since  it  has  an  inveterate 
practice  in  its  favor  through  a  very  long  period,  and  indeed  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1122.  The  other  power,  "to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  .and 
measures,"  was,  doubtless,  given  from  like  motives  of  public 
policy,  for  tlie  sake  of  uniformity,  and  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce.* Hitherto,  however,  it  has  remained  a  dormant  power, 
from  the  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  subject,  although 
it  has  been  rc[)eatcdly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
most  elaborate  reports.^  Until  Congress  sliall  fix  a  standard, 
the  undcrsUmding  seems  to  be,  that  tlie  States  possess  the  power 
to  fix  their  own  weights  and  measures;*  or,  at  Icast^  the  existing 
standards  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  remain  in  full 
forec.  Under  the  confederation,  Congress  possessed  the  like 
exchisivc  power.*  In  England,  the  power  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  to  belong  to  the 
royal  prerogative.^  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator on  his  work,  that  the  power  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
referred  to  the  king's  prerogative;  for,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  present  time,  there  are  above  twenty  acts  of  Parliament  to 
fix  and  establish  the  standard  and  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.'' 

§  1123.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  Uiiil^d  Slates."  This  jwwer  would  naturally  (low,  as  an  in- 
cident, from  the  antecedent  powers  to  borrow  money,  and  regu- 

^  This  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  maintained  by  the  late  Hon. 
Saniuel  Dexter,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  who  have  adorned  tlie  annals 
of  our  country. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

'  Among  these  none  are  more  elaborate  and  exact  than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  while  they  were  Tes|)ectively  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
State. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  102. 

*  Art.  9.  *  1  Black.  Comm.  276. 
V  1  Black.  Comm.  276,  Christian's  note  (16). 

(a)  But  see  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257. 
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late  the  coinage ;  and,  indeed,  without  it  those  powers  would  be 
without  any  adequate  sanction.  This  power  would  seem  to  be 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  States,  since  it  grows  out  of  the  Oonsti- 
tution,  as  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  into  effect  other  dele- 
gated powers  not  antecedently  existing  in  the  States.^ (a) 


1  See  Rawle  on  Oonstitution,  ch.  9,  p.  108  ;  The  Federalist,  No  42. 


{a)  See  MatUeon  v.  State,  8  Mo.  421. 
In  the  case  of  Fox  v.  The  SUte  of  Ohio, 
5  How.  488,  it  was  decided  that  the 
States  had  power  to  pass  kws  to  punish 
the  jKU3ing  of  counterfeit  money,  and 
some  of  the  language  of  the  court  is  per- 
haps inconsistent  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  text  See  also  United  SUtea  v.  Mari- 
gold, 9  How.  660 ;  Moore  v.  People,  14 
How.  18. 


Under  its  power  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securi- 
ties and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  may  pass  laws  to  punish  the 
hringing  of  counterfeit  coin  in  the  simili- 
tude of  coins  of  the  United  States  into 
the  country,  and  the  passing  and  uttering 
of  t|ie  same.  United  States  v.  Marigold, 
9  How.  660. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

POWER  TO  ESTABU8H  POST-OFFICES  AND  POST-ROAD& 

§  1124.  The  noxt  powor  of  Oongress  is,  ^  to  establish  post-  f 
oflTiccs  and  post-roads. ''  Tho  nature  and  extent  of  this  power, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  are  of  great  importance,  and 
have  given  rise  to  much  ardent  controversy.  It  deserves,  there- 
fore, a  deliberate  examination.  It  was  passed  over  by  the  Fed- 
eralist with  a  single  remark,  as  a  power  not  likely  to  be  disputed 
in  its  exorcise,  or  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  its  scope,  f  The 
"power,**  says  the  Federalist,  "of  establishing  post-roads  must^ 
in  every  view,  bo  a  harmless  power ;  and  may,  perhaps,  by  judi- 
cious management,  become  productive  of  great  public  conven- 
icncy.  X  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  can  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  public  care."  ^  One 
cannot  but  feel,  at  the  present  time,  an  inclination  to  smile  at 
the  guarded  caution  of  these  expressions,  and  the  hesitating 
avowal  of  the  importance  of  the  power.  It  affords,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs,  how  much  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  have  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  our  most  enlightened  patriots. 

§  1125.  The  post-office  establishment  has  already  become  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  establishmento  under  the  na- 
tional government^  It  circulates  intelligence  of  a  commercial, 
political,  intellectual,  and  private  nature,  with  incredible  speed 
and  regularity.  It  thus  administers  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
comfort,  the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  persons  in  every  rank 
and  station  of  life.  It  brings  the  most  distent  places  and  per- 
sons, as  it  were,  in  contact  with  each  other;  and  thus  softens  the  ' 
anxieties,  increases  the  enjoyments,  and  cheers  the  solitude  of 
millions  of  hearts.  It  imparts  a  new  influence  and  impulse  to  pri- 
vate intercourse;  and,  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  enables 
political  righto  and  duties  to  be  performed  with  more  uniformity 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  966 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  0,  p.  108. 
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and  sound  judgment  It  is  not  less  effective,  as  an  instrument  of 
the  government  in  its  own  operations.  In  peace  it  enables  it 
without  ostentation  or  expense  to  send  its  orders,  and  direct  its 
measures  for  the  public  good,  and  transfer  its  funds,  and  apply  its 
powers,  with  a  facility  and  promptitude  which,  compared  with 
the  tardy  operations  and  imbecile  expedients  of  former  times, 
seem  like  the  wonders  of  magic.  In  war  it  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  important  and  useful,  communicating  intelligence  vital  to 
the  movements  of  armies  and  navies,  and  the  operations  and  du- 
ties of  warfare,  with  a  rapidity  which,  if  it  does  not  always  insure 
victory,  at  least,  in  many  instances,  guards  against  defeat  and 
niin.  Thus,  its  influences  have  become,  in  a  public  as  well  as 
private  view,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  pcrnuincut  interests  of 
the  Union.  It  is  obvious  at  a  moment's  glance  at  the  subject, 
that  the  establishment  in  the  hands  of  the  States  would  have 
been  wholly  inadequate  to  these  objects;  and  the  impracticability 
of  a  uniformity  of  system  would  have  introduced  inrinito  delays 
and  inconveniences;  and  burdened  the  mails  with  an  endless 
variety  of  vexatious  taxations  and  regulations.  No  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  retardations  of  the  post  in  passing  through  inde- 
pendent States  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  a  power  which  pervades  the  Union.  The  national 
government  is  that  alone  which  can  safely  or  effectually  execute 
it,  with  equal  promptitude  and  cheapness,  certainty  and  uni- 
formity. Already  the  post-office  establishment  realizes  a  reve- 
nue exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  it  defrays  all 
its  own  expenses,  and  transmits  mails  in  various  directions  over 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles.  It  transmits 
intelligence  in  one  day  to  distant  places,  which,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  firat  put  into  operation,  was  scarcely  transmitted 
through  the  same  distance  in  the  course  of  a  week.*    The  rapid- 

1  In  tlie  Amorican  Almanac  and  Repository  published  at  Boston  in  1830  (a  very 
valuable  publication),  there  is,  at  page  217,  a  tabular  view  of  the  number  of  post-oflSces, 
and  amounts  of  postage,  and  net  revenue  and  extent  of  roads  in  miles  travelled  by  the 
mail  for  a  large  number  of  years  between  1790  and  1828.  In  1790  there  were  seventy- 
live  post-offices,  and  the  amount  of  postage  was  $37,935,  and  the  number  of  miles 
traveUed  was  1,875.  In  1828  there  were  7,530  post-offices,  and  the  amount  of  postage 
was  $1,659,915,  and  the  number  of  miles  travelled  was  115,176.  See  also  American 
Almanac  for  1832,  p.  134.  And  from  Dr.  Lieber  s  £neyclop»dia  Americana  (article 
Pasts),  it  appears  that,  in  1831,  the  amount  of  postage  was  $1,997,811,  and  the  number 
of  miles  travelled  15,468,692.    The  first  post-office  ever  established  in  America  seems 
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ity  of  its  movements  has  been  in  a  general  view  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  now  more  than  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  post-offices  in  the  United  States ;  and  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  new  routes  are  constantly  provided  for, 
and  new  post-offices  established.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be 
(Iccmcd  a  most  beneficent  power,  whose  operations  can  scarcely 
be  applied  except  for  good,  accomplishing  in  an  eminent  degree 
some  of  the  high  purposes  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con-  / 
stitution,  forming  a  more  perfect  Union,  providing  for  the  com- ' 
mon  defence,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

§  1126.  Under  the  confederation  (art  9),  Congress  was  in-  \ 
vested  with  tlie  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  '^  establishing  and 
regulating  ])ost-offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  tlio  expenses  of 
the  said  office."  *  IIow  little  was  accomplished  under  it  will  bo 
at  onco  aj)parent  from  the  fact,  that  there  were  but  seventy-five 
post-offices  established  in  all  the  United  States  in  the  year  1789; 
that  the  whole  amount  of  postage  in  1790  was  only  S37,935;  and 
the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  only  1,875.^  (a)  This 
may  be  in  part  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
dc|)rc8Ri<)U  of  all  tho  commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  power  itself  was  so  crippled  by  tho  confederation, 
that  it  could  accomplish  little.  Tlio  national  government  did 
not  ])ossess  any  power,  except  to  establish  post-offices  from  State 
to  State  (leaving  perhaps,  though  not  intended,  the  whole  interior 
post-offices  in  every  State  to  its  own  regulation),  and  the  postage 

to  havo  been  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  1710.  Dr.  Liober's  Encyc.  Amor.,  article 
PosU. 

In  Mr.  Professor  Malkin's  Introductory  Lecture  on  History,  before  the  London 
University,  in  March,  1830,  he  states  (p.  14),  "It  is  understood  that  in  England  the 
first  mode  adopted  for  a  proper  and  regular  conveyance  of  letters  was  in  1642,  weekly, 
and  on  horseback,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  improved  system  by 
maU-coaches  was  not  introduced  untU  1782.*' 

^  There  is,  in  Bioren  and  Duane's  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  (vol. 
ly  p.  649,  ftc. ),  an  account  of  the  post-office  establishment,  during  the  Revolution  and 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed,  in  July,  1776,  the 
first  postmaster-general.  The  act  of  1782  directed  that  a  maU  should  be  carried  at 
least  once  in  every  week  to  and  from  each  stated  post-office. 

'  American  Almanac,  1830,  p.  217  ;  Dr.  Lieber*s  Encyc.  Anier.,  articlo^oste;  ante, 
vol.  iil  p.  24,  note. 

{a)  See  article  Pott  in  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

VOL.  II.  —  5 
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that  could  be  taken  was  not  allowed  to  be  beyond  the  actual  ex- 
penses; thus  shutting  up  the  avenue  to  all  improyements.  In 
short,  like  every  other  power  under  the  confederation,  it  perished 
from  a  jealousy  which  required  it  to  live,  and  yet  refused  it  ap- 
propriate nourishment  and  sustenance.^ 

§  1127.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  clause  stood  / 
thus:  ^Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-offices."  It 
was  subsequently  amended  by  adding  the  words  ^and  post- 
roads,"  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  five;  and  then,  as 
amended,  it  passed  without  opposition.'  It  is  observable,  that 
the  confederation  gave  only  the  power  to  establish  and  regulate 
poit-offices ;  and  therefore  the  amendment  introduced  a  new  and 
substantive  power,  unknown  before  in  the  national  government. 

§  1128.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed.  One  maintains 
that  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  can  intend 
no  more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post-offices  shall  be  kcpt^ 
and  on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried. '(a)  Or,  as  it  has 
been  on  other  occasions  expressed,  the  power  to  establish  post- 
roads  is  a  power  to  designate  or  point  out  what  roads  shall  be 
mail  roads,  and  the  right  of  passage  or  way  along  them,  when  so 
designated.^  The  other  maintains,  that  although  these  modes 
of  exercising  the  power  are  perfectly  constitutional,  yet  they  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  power,  and  do  not  exhaust  it  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  comprehends  the  right  to  make  or  construct  any 
roads  which  Congress  may  deem  proper  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail,  and  to  keep  them  in  duo  repair  for  such  purpose. 

§  1129.  The  grounds  of  the  former  opinion  seem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  power  given  under  the  confederation  never  practically 

1  See  Sergeant  on  Const  Introdoction,  p.  17  (2d  edit). 

*  Journal  of  Conyention,  220,  256,  257,  261,  857. 

*  4  Elliot's  Debates,  279. 
«  4  KUiut's  DuUU*s,  854  ;  Ibid.  288. 


(a)  See  also  the  debate  in  Congress 
on  Internal  Improyements,  in  the  year 
1824  ;  the  several  veto  messages  of  Presi- 
dent Madison,  Mar.  1817;  President 
Monroe,  May  4,  1822;  and  President 
Jackson,  May  27,  1880.  Also  what  is 
said  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  421.    Within 


the  meaning  of  the  act  punishing  the 
stealing  of  letters  from  the  post-office, 
that  amounts  to  a  post-office  which  is 
kept  as  a  place  of  deposit  of  mailable 
matter,  though  it  be  merely  a  desk,  or  a 
trunk  or  box  carried  about  a  house  or 
from  one  building  to  another.  United 
SUtes  V.  Marselis,  2  Bktch.  108. 
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received  any  other  constnictioiL  Congress  never  undertook  to 
make  any  roads,  but  merely  designated  those  existing  roads  on 
which  the  mail  should  pass.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  different  arrangement^ 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  power,  was  contemplated.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  treated  by  the  Federalist  as  a  harmless  power,  and 
not  requiring  any  comment^  The  practice  of  the  government, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  conformed  to  this 
view.  Thi)  IuhI  act  piisso<l  by  Congress,  in  1792,  is  entitled  "an 
act  to  establish  post-odiccs  and  post-roads."  The  first  section  of 
this  act  established  many  post-offices  as  well  as  post-roads.  It 
was  continued,  amended,  and  finally  repealed,  by  a  series  of  acts 
from  1792  to  1810 ;  all  of  which  acts  have  the  same  title,  and 
the  same  provisions  declaring  certain  roads  to  be  post-roads. 
From  all  of  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  legislature  supposed 
that  they  had  established  post-roads  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  they  declared  certain  roads,  then  in  existence,  to  be 
post-roads,  and  designated  the  routes  along  which  the  mails  were 
to  pass.  As  a  further  proof  upon  this  subject,  the  statute-book 
contains  many  acts  passed  at  various  times,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  discontinuing  certain  post-roads.*  A 
strong  argument  is  also  derivable  from  the  practice  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Different  nations  in  Europe 
have  established  posts,  and  for  mutual  convenience  have  stipu- 
lated a  free  passage  for  the  posts  arriving  on  their  frontiers 
through  their  territories.  It  is  probable  that  the  Constitution 
intended  nothing  more  by  this  provision  than  to  enable  Congress 
to  do  by  law,  without  consulting  the  States,  what  in  Europe  can 
be  done  only  by  treaty  or  compact  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
insert  an  express  provision  in  the  Constitution,  enabling  the 
government  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  ten  miles  square  for  a 
seat  of  government,  and  of  such  places  as  should  be  ceded  by  the 
States  for  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  solicitude  should  have  been  expressed  for  such 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  convey  by  implication  the  power  to  construct 
roads  throughout  the  whole  country,  with  the  consequent  right 
to  use  the  timber  and  soil,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  <  4  Elliot's  Debates,  854. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  unless  Congress  have  the  power,  the  mail 
roads  might  be  obstructed  or  discontinued,  at  the  will  of  the 
State  authorities.  But  that  consequence  does  not  follow;  for 
when  a  road  is  declared  by  law  to  be  a  mail  road,  the  United 
States  have  a  right  of  way  over  it ;  and,  until  tlie  law  is  repealed, 
such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it  as  that  the  State  authorities 
could  not  obstruct  it.^  The  terms  of  the  Constitution  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  by  this  limited  construction,  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  whatever  roads  they  may  please,  in  any  State, 
would  be  a  most  serious  inroad  upon  the  rights  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.     It  never  could  have  been  contemplated.^ 

1  4  Elliot's  Debates,  854,  855. 

'  Aware  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  this  extremely  strict  construction,  an- 
other has  been  attempted,  which  is  more  liberal,  but  which  has  been  thought,  as  will 
be  hereafter  seen,  to  surrender  the  substance  of  the  ai^iment.  It  will  be  most  satis- 
factory to  give  it  in  the  very  words  of  its  most  distinguished  advocate  :  — 

*'  The  first  of  these  grants  is  in  the  following  words :  '  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.'  What  is  the  just  import  of  these  words,  and 
the  extent  of  the  grant  ?  The  word  '  establish '  is  the  ruling  tenn  ;  post-offices  and 
]K)st-roails  are  the  subjects  on  which  it  acts.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  iK)wer 
is  grantctl  by  that  word  ?  The  sense  in  which  words  aro  commonly  usvtl  is  that  in 
which  they  are  to  be  understood  in  all  transactions  between  public  boilics  and  individuals. 
The  intention  of  the  parties  is  to  prevail,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  it 
than  by  giving  to  the  terms  usoil  their  ordinary  imiiort.  If  wo  were  to  ask  any  num- 
ber of  our  most  enlightened  citizens,  who  had  no  connection  with  public  afluirs,  and 
whose  minds  were  unprejudiced,  what  was  the  import  of  the  word  '  establish,'  and  the 
extent  of  the  grant  which  it  controls,  we  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them.  We  are  satbfied  that  all  of  them  would  answer,  that  a 
power  was  thereby  given  to  Congress  to  tix  on  the  towns,  court-houses,  and  other 
])laces,  throughout  our  Union,  at  which  there  should  be  post-offices  ;  the  routes  by  which 
the  mails  should  be  carrie<l  from  one  post-office  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  intelligence 
as  extensively,  and  to  make  the  institution  as  useful,  as  possible  ;  to  fix  the  postage  to 
he  paid  on  every  letter  and  packet  thus  carried,  to  support  the  establishment ;  and  to 
protect  the  iK>.st-officcs  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  those  who  should  commit 
the  ofrcnco.  The  idea  of  a  right  to  lay  off  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  on  a  general 
si:al(!  of  improvement ;  to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor  by  force  ;  to  (isbiblish  turn- 
pikes and  tolls,  and  to  punish  offenders  in  the  manner  stated  alM>ve,  would  never  occur 
to  any  such  p<*i-son.  The  use  of  the  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail-currier,  or  post- 
boy, in  passing  over  it  as  others  do,  is  all  that  would  be  thought  of ;  the  jurisdiction 
and  soil  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in  the  State,  or  those  authorized  by  its 
legislature,  to  change  the  road  at  pleasure. 

"  The  intention  of  the  parties  is  supported  by  other  proof,  which  ought  to  place  it 
lieyond  all  doubt.  In  the  former  act  of  government  (the  confedi*ration)  we  find  a  gi-ant 
for  the  same  purpose  expressed  in  the  following  words  :  '  The  (Initeil  States,  in  Congress 
as-semblcd,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  ]>ower  of  establishing  and  n;gu- 
Inting  |K)8t*officc8  from  one  State  to  another,  throughout  the  Unitinl  States,  and  of  ex- 
acting such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to 
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§  1130.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  other  opinion  is  main- 
tained, are  as  follows:  This  is  not  a  question  of  implied  power; 
but  of  express  power.  We  are  not  now  looking  to  what  are  prop- 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  post-office.*  The  term  '  establish  *  was  likewise  the 
ruling  one,  in  that  instmmenty  and  was  evidently  intended  and  understood  to  give  a 
power  simply  and  solely  to  fix  where  there  should  be  post-offices.  By  transferring  this 
term  from  the  confederation  into  the  Constitution,  it  was  doubtless  intended  that  it 
should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  latter  that  it  was  in  the  former  instru- 
ment, and  to  Iw  applied  alike  to  (lOHt-oniccs  and  iKMt-roads.  In  whatuvor  sonso  it  is 
applied  to  iKiHt-odlcos,  it  must  lio  applied  in  the  same  scnno  to  (HMt-rcNuls.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  if  such  was  the  Intention,  why  were  not  all  the  other  terms  of  the  grant  trans- 
ferred with  it  f  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  confederation  being  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween independent  States,  it  was  necessary,  in  granting  the  powers  which  were  to  be 
exercised  over  them,  to  be  very  explicit  and  minute  in  defining  the  powers  granted. 
But  the  Constitution,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  having  incorporated  the  States  into 
one  government,  like  the  government  of  the  States  individually,  fewer  words,  in  defining 
the  iK>wor8  granted  by  it,  were  not  only  a<lequate,  but  perhaps  bettor  ailnpted  to  the 
pur^wse.  We  find  that  brevity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  instrument.  Had  it  been 
intended  to  convey  a  more  enlarged  power  in  the  Constitution  than  had  been  granted 
in  the  confederation,  surely  the  same  controlling  term  would  not  have  been  used  ;  or 
other  words  would  have  been  added  to  show  such  intention,  and  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  should  be  carried.  It  is  a  liberal  construction  of  the  powers  granted 
in  the  Constitution,  by  this  term,  to  include  in  it  all  the  powers  that  were  granted  in 
the  confederation  by  terms  which  specifically  defined  and  (as  was  supposed)  extended 
their  limits.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  by  omitting  from  the  Constitution  any 
portion  of  the  phraseology  which  was  deemed  important  in  the  confederation,  the  im- 
port of  that  term  was  enlarged,  and  with  it  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  propor- 
tional degree,  beyond  what  they  were  in  the  confederation.  The  right  to  exact  jiostage 
and  to  protect  the  post-oflicos  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  the  ofTendcrs,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  incidents  to  the  grant,  since,  without  it  the  object  of  the  grant 
might  be  defeated.  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  grant,  though  not  specified,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  included  in  it. 
Beyond  this  the  doctrine  of  incidental  power  cannot  be  carried. 

"  If  we  go  bock  to  the  origin  of  our  settlements  and  institutions,  and  trace  their 
progress  down  to  the  revolution,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  in  this  sense,  and  in  none 
other,  that  the  power  was  exercised  by  all  our  colonial  governments.  Post-offices  were 
made  for  the  country,  and  not  the  country  for  them.  They  are  the  oflspring  of  im- 
provement. They  never  go  before  it.  Settlements  are  first  made  ;  after  which  the 
progress  is  uniform  and  simple,  extending  to  objects  in  regular  order,  most  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  man  ;  schools,  places  of  public  worship,  court-houses,  and  markets  ; 
post-offices  follow.  Roads  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  settlements.  They 
lead  to  aU  the  places  mentioned,  and  to  every  other  which  the  various  and  complicated 
interests  of  society  require. 

"  It  is  believed  that  not  one  example  can  be  given,  from  the  first  settlement  of  our 
country  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  of  a  post-office  being  established,  without 
a  view  to  existing  roads ;  or  of  a  single  rood  having  been  made  by  pavement,  turnpike, 
ftc.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post-office.  Such,  too,  is  the  uniform 
progress  of  all  societies.  In  granting,  then,  this  power  to  the  United  States,  it  was, 
undoubtedly,  intended  by  the  framers  and  ratifiers  of  the  Constitution  to  convey  it  in 
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erly  incidenta,  or  means  to  cany  into  effect  given  powers ;  but  are 
to  construe  the  terms  of  an  express  power.  The  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution are,  ^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-ofSces 
and  post-roads."  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  words? 
There  is  no  such  known  sense  of  the  word  ^establish,"  as  to 
"direct,**  "designate,"  or  "point  out**  And  if  there  were,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  a  special  or  peculiar  sense  is  to  be  given  to 
the  words,  not  conformable  to  their  general  meaning,  unless  that 
sense  be  required  by  the  context,  or,  at  least,  better  harmonizes 
with  the  subject-matter,  and  objects  of  the  power,  than  any  other 
sense.  That  cannot  be  pretended  in  the  present  case.  The  re*  I 
ceived  general  meanings,  if  not  the  only  meanings  of  the  word/ 
"establish,**  are,  to  settle  firmly,  to  confirm,  to  fix,  to  form  orl 
modify,  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  erect  permanently.  >    An^ 

the  aeiue  and  extent  only  in  which  it  had  been  onderstood  and  exerdaed  by  the  previooa 
authoritiea  of  the  country.  ^ 

"ThiK  coucluttiuii  ia  confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  grant  and  the  manner  of  its 
execution.  The  object  is  the  transportation  of  the  mul  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  done  on  horseback,  and  was  so  done,  until  lately,  since  the 
establishment  of  stages.  Between  the  great  towns,  and  in  other  places,  where  the 
population  is  dense,  stages  are  preferred,  because  they  afford  an  additional  opjiortu- 
nity  to  make  a  profit  from  passengers.  But  where  the  population  is  sparse,  and  on 
cross  roads,  it  is  generally  carried  on  horseback.  Unconnected  with  passengers  and 
other  objects,  it  ciuiuot  lie  doubted,  that  the  mail  itself  may  be  carried  in  every  |iurt 
of  our  Union,  with  nearly  as  much  economy,  and  greater  despatch,  on  horseback, 
than  in  a  stage ;  and  In  many  parts  with  much  greater.  In  every  |)art  of  the  Union, 
in  which  stages  can  be  preferred,  the  roads  are  sufficiently  good,  provided  those 
which  serve  for  every  other  purpose  will  accommodate  them.  In  every  other  part, 
where  horses  alone  are  used,  if  other  [teople  pass  them  on  horseback,  surely  the 
mail-carrier  can.  For  an  object  so  simple  and  so  easy  in  the  execution,  it  would 
doubtless  excite  surprise,  if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
lay  off  the  country  on  a  great  scheme  of  improvement,  with  the  power  to  sliorten 
distances,  reduce  heights,  level  mountains,  and  pave  surfaces. 

"  If  the  United  States  possessed  the  power  contended  for  under  this  grant,  might 
they  not,  in  adopting  the  roads  of  the  individual  States  for  the  carnage  of  the  mail, 
as  has  been  done,  assume  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  preclude  a  right  to  interfei-e 
with  or  alter  tliem  ?  Might  they  not  eHt^ibllsh  turnpikes,  and  exercise  all  the  other 
acts  of  sovereignty,  above  stated,  over  such  roails,  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  them  ?  Surely,  if  the  right  exists,  these 
consequences  necessarily  followed,  as  soon  as  the  road  was  established.  The  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  pretension  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it.  In  tliis  way,  a 
huge  portion  of  the  territory  of  every  State  might  be  taken  from  it ;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  road  in  any  State  which  will  not  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail.  A  new  field  for  legislation  and  internal  improvement  would  thus  be  opened.*' 
Pivsident  Monroe's  Message,  of  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  24  to  27. 

1  Johnson's  Diet  ad  verb, ;  Webeter*s  Diet.  Id. 
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it  is  no  small  objection  to  any  construction,  that  it  requires  the 
word  to  be  deflected  from  its  received  and  usual  meaning ;  and 
gives  it  a  meaning  unknown  to,  and  unacknowledged  by,  lezicog 
raphers.  Especially  is  it  objectionable  and  inadmissible,  where 
the  received  and  common  meaning  harmonizes  with  the  subject- 
matter;  and  if  the  very  end  were  required,  no  more  exact  ex- 
pression could  ordinarily  be  used.  In  legislative  acts,  in  state! 
pa|)crs,  and  in  the  Constitution  itself,  the  word  is  found  with\ 
the  same  general  sense  now  insisted  on ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
to  create,  to  form,  to  make,  to  construct,  to  settle,  to  build  up 
with  a  view  to  permanence.  Thus,  our  treaties  speak  of  estab- 
lishing regulations  of  trade.  Our  laws  speak  of  e$tabli$hing 
navy-hospitals,  where  land  is  to  be  purchased,  work  done,  and 
buildings  erected;  of  establishing  trading-houses  with  the  Indi- 
ans, where  houses  are  to  be  erected  and  other  things  done.  The 
word  is  constantly  used  in  a  like  sense  in  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  authority  is  therein  given  to  Congress  of  establish' 
ing  rules  in  cases  of  capture ;  of  establishing  courts  of  appeal  in 
cases  of  capture;  and,  what  is  directly  in  point,  of  establishing^ 
and  regulating  post-offices.  Now,  if  the  meaning  of  the  wojd4-A 
hero  was  simply  to  point  out  or  designate  post-oflices,  there  ^ 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  further  authority,  except  of  rcgu-  ; 
lating  the  post-offices  so  designated  and  pointed  out  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  under  that 
instrument  (which  declares,  that  every  power  not  expressly  dele- 
gated shall  be  retained  by  the  States)  to  find  any  authority  to 
carry  the  mail,  or  to  make  contracts  for  this  purpose?  much 
more  to  prohibit  any  other  persons  under  penalties  from  convey- 
ing letters,  despatches,  or  other  packets  from  one  place  to  an- 
other of  the  United  States  7  The  very  first  act  of  the  continental 
congress  on  this  subject  was,  ''for  establishing  a  post"  (not  a 
post-office) ;  and  it  directed,  '^  that  a  line  of  posts  be  appointed 
under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  from  Falmouth, 
in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  with  as  many  cross 
posts  as  he  shall  think  fit ; "  and  it  directs  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  "  establishment "  beyond  the  revenue  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
United  Colonics.^  Under  this,  and  other  supplementary  acts, 
the  establishment  continued  until  October,  1782,  when,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  establishment  was  reorganized, 

<  Ordinance  of  26th  July,  1775  ;  1  Journal  of  Congress,  177, 17S. 
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andf  instead  of  a  mere  appointment  and  designation  of  post- 
offices,  provision  was  made,  ^^  that  a  continued  communication  of 
posts  throughout  the  United  States  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained," Ac;  and  many  other  regulations  were  made,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  narrow  construction  of  the  words  now  con- 
tended for.* 

§  1131.  The  Constitution  itself  also  uniformly  uses  the  word 
^established"  in  the  general  sense,  and  never  in  this  peculiar 
and  narrow  sense.  It  speaks  in  the  preamble  of  one  motive  be- 
ing, ^^to  eHtablish  justice,"  and  that  the  people  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution.  It  gives  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalizatitm  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies. Does  not  this  autliorize  Coiigi*ess  to  make,  ci*eato, 
form,  and  construct  laws  on  these  subjects?  It  declares,  that 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordainf  | 
and  establish.  Is  not  a  power  to  establish  courts  a  |)ower  to  crc-|  f 
ate,  and  make,  and  regulate  them  ?  It  declares,  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  nine  States  shall  bo  sulTicicnt  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.* 
And  in  one  of  the  amendments,  it  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion.  It  is 
plain,  that  to  construe  the  word  in  any  of  those  cases,  as  equiva- 
lent to  designate  or  point  out^  would  be  absolutely  absurd.  11ie 
clear  import  of  the  word  is,  to  create,  and  form,  and  fix  in  a 
settled  manner.  Referring  it  to  the  subject-matter,  the  sense  in 
no  instance  can  be  mistaken.  To  establish  courts  is  to  create, 
and  form,  and  regulate  them.  To  establish  rules  of  naturaliza- 
tion is  to  frame  and  confirm  such  rules.  To  establish  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  is  to  frame,  fix,  and  pass  them.  Tol 
establish  the  Constitution  is  to  make,  and  fix,  and  erect  it,  as  a 
|>ermancnt  form  of  government  In  the  same  manner,  to  estab- 
lish post-ofliccs,  and  post-roads,  is  to  frame  and  pass  laws,  to 
erect,  make,  form,  regulate,  and  preserve  them.  Whatever  is 
necessary,  whatever  is  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  is  within  the 
power. 

§  1132.    Besides;  upon  this   narrow   construction,   what  be- 

1  Ordinance,  18th  Oct.  1782  ;  1  U.  S.  Laws  (Bioren  &  Duane),  651;  7  Jouni.  of 
OongreiM,  608. 

*  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  856. 
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comes  of  the  power  itself  ?  If  the  power  be  to  point  out  or  dea- 
ignaie  post-offices,  then  it  supposes  that  there  already  exist  some 
odiccs  out  of  which  a  designation  can  be  made.  It  supposes  a 
power  to  select  among  things  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  if  an 
office  docs  not  already  exist  at  the  place,  how  can  it  be  desig- 
nated as  a  post-office?  If  you  cannot  create  a  post-office,  you 
can  do  no  more  than  mark  out  one  already  existing.  In  short, 
these  nilcs  of  strict  construction  might  be  pressed  still  further; 
and,  as  tlie  power  is  only  given  to  designate,  not  offices,  but 
post-offices,  the  latter  must  be  already  in  existence;  for  other- 
wise the  power  must  be  read,  to  designate  what  offices  shall  be 
used  as  post-offices,  or  at  what  places  post-offices  shall  l>e  recog- 
nized ;  either  of  which  is  a  departure  from  the  supposed  literal  J 
intcrprct4iti(m. 

§  1133.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see,  what  upon  this  narrow 
interpretation  liccomes  of  the  power  in  another  aspect  It  is  to  I 
establish  post-offices.  Now,  the  argument  supposes,  that  thisl\ 
does  not  authorize  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  building  for  an| 
office;  but  it  does  necessarily  suppose  the  authority  to  erect  or 
create  an  office ;  to  regulate  the  duties  of  the  officer ;  and  to  fix  a 
place  (officina)  where  his  business  is  to  be  performed.  It  then 
unavoidably  includes,  not  merely  a  power  to  designate,  but  a 
power  to  create  the  thing  intended,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  to 
make  the  thing  elTectual ;  that  is,  to  create  the  whole  system  ap- 
propriate to  a  post-office  establishment.  Now,  this  involves  a 
plain  departure  from  the  very  ground  of  the  argument  It  is  no 
longer  a  power  to  designate  a  thing,  or  mark  out  a  route ;  but  it 
is  a  power  to  create,  and  fix  every  other  thing  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  post-offices.  The  argument,  therefore,  rdsorts  to 
implications  in  order  to  escape  from  its  own  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, and  tlio  very  jiower  to  designate  becomes  a  power  to  create 
offices,  and  frame  systems,  and  institute  penalties,  and  raise  rev- 
enue, and  make  contracts.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  the  very  thing, 
which  the  other  argument  supposes  to  be  the  natural  sense, 
namely,  the  power  to  erect  and  maintain  a  post-office  estab- 
lishment 

§  1184.  Under  any  other  interpretation,  the  power  itself  would 
become  a  mere  nullity.  If  resort  be  had  to  a  very  strict  and 
critical  examination  of  the  words,  the  power  "  to  establish  post- 
offices"  imports  no  more  than  the  power  to  create  the  offices 
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intended ;  that  done,  the  power  is  exhausted,  and  the  words  are 
satisfied.  The  power  to  create  the  office  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude the  power  to  carry  the  mail,  or  regulate  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  or  employ  carriers.  The  one  may  exist  independently 
of  the  other.  A  State  might  without  absurdity  possess  the  right 
to  carry  the  mail,  while  the  United  States  might  possess  the 
right  to  designate  the  post-offices  at  which  it  should  be  opened, 
and  provide  the  proper  officers;  or  the  converse  powers  might 
belong  to  each.  It  would  not  be  impracticable,  though  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  Yet,  no  man 
ever  imagined  such  a  construction  to  be  justifiable.  And  why 
not  7  Plainly  because  constitutions  of  government  are  not  instru- 
ments to  bo  sci*utinized,  and  weighed  u{)on  metaphysical  or  gram* 
matical  niceties.  They  do  not  turn  upon  ingenious  subtleties; 
but  are  adapted  to  the  business  and  exigencies  of  human  soci- 
ety; and  the  powers  given  are  understood  in  a  large  sense,  in 
order  to  secure  the  public  interests.  Common-sense  becomes  tlie 
guide,  and  prevents  men  from  dealing  with  mere  logical  abstrac- 
tions. Under  the  confederation,  this  very  power  to  establish 
post-offices  was  construed  to  include  the  other  powers  already 
named,  and  others  far  more  remote.  It  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  wise  men  of  those  days,  that  they  possessed  a  power 
to  create  post-offices,  without  the  power  to  create  all  the  other 
things  necessary  to  make  post-offices  of  some  human  use.  They 
did  not  dream  of  post  offices  without  posts,  or  mails,  or  routes, 
or  carriers.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  a  mockery.  Under 
the  confederation,  with  the  strict  limitation  of  powers  which  that 
instrument  conferred,  they  put  into  operation  a  large  system  for 
the  appropriate  purposes  of  a  post-office  establishment.^  No 
man  ever  doubted,  or  denied  the  constitutionality  of  this  exercise 
of  the  power.  It  was  largely  construed  to  meet  the  obvious  in- 
tent for  which  it  was  delegated,  llic  words  of  the  Constitution 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  confederation.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  words  to  establish  ^^poat-roads**  are  not  to  be  found. 
Tliese  words  were  certainly  added  for  some  purpose.  And  if 
any,  for  what  other  purpose  than  to  enable  Congress  to  lay  out 
and  make  roads  ?  ^ 

§  1135,    Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has,  without  any 
questioning,  given  a  liberal  construction  to  the  power  to  estab- 

1  See  Act  of  18th  of  October,  1782.  <  4  Elliot's  Debates,  856. 
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lisk  post-offices  and  post-roads.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  a 
strict  sense,  '^  this  power  is  executed  by  the  single  act  of  making 
the  establishment  But  from  this  has  been  inferred  the  power 
and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along  the  post-road  from  one  post- 
office  to  another.  And  from  this  implied  power,  has  been  again 
inferred  the  right  to  punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  i)ost- 
ofTice,  or  rob  the  mail.  It  may  be  said  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those  who  rob  it, 
is  not  indis|)cnsably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post- 
oOice  and  a  post-road.  This  right  is  indeed  essential  to  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  power ;  but  not  indispensably  necessary 
to  its  existence.  ■ '  * 

§1136.  The  whole  practical  course  of  the  government  upon 
this  subject  from  its  first  organization  down  to  the  present  time, 
under  every  administration,  has  repudiated  the  strict  and  narrow 
construction  of  the  words  above  mentioned.^  The  power  to  es- 
tablish post-offices  and  post-roads  has  never  been  understood  to 
include  no  more  than  the  power  to  point  out  and  designate  post- 
ofliccs  and  post-roads.  Resort  has  been  constantly  had  to  the 
more  expanded  sense  of  the  word  "establish;"  and  no  other 
sense  can  include  the  objects  which  the  post-office  laws  have 
constantly  included.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  that  these 
laws  have  stop|)cd  short  of  an  exposition  of  the  words  sufficiently 
broad  to  justify  the  making  of  roads;  but  they  have  included  ex- 
ercises of  power  far  more  remote  from  the  immediate  objects. 
If  the  practice  of  the  government  is,  therefore,  of  any  weight  in  i 
giving  a  constitutional  interpretation,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  liberal  / 
interpretation  of  the  clause. 

§  1137.    The  fact,  if  true,  that  Congress  have  not  hitherto  j 
made  any  roads  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  would  not  affect  / 
the  right  or  touch  the  question.    It  is  not  doubted  that  the  power  I 
is  properly  carried  into  effect  by  making  certain   State  roads 
post-roads.     When  Congress  found  those  roads  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, there  could   be   no  constitutional  reason   for  refusing  to 
establish  them  as  mall-routes.      The  exercise  of  authority  was 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  power.     But  the  argument  would 
have  it,  that  because  this  exercise  of  the  power,  clearly  within  its 

1  McCullougli  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  416,  417. 

*  See  the  laws  referred  to  in  Postmaster-General  v.  Early,  12  Wheat  R.  136,  144, 
145. 
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scope,  has  been  hitherto  restrained  to  making  existing  roads 
post-roads,  therefore  Congress  cannot  proceed  constitutionally 
to  make  a  (Kist-road  wliere  no  road  now  exists./  This  is  clearly 
what  lawyers  call  a  nan  %equitur/  It  might  with  just  as  much 
propriety  be  urged,  that,  because  Congress  had  not  hitherto  used 
a  particular  means  to  execute  any  other  given  power,  therefore 
it  could  not  now  do  it  If,  for  instance.  Congress  had  never 
provided  a  ship  for  the  navy  except  by  purchase,  they  could  not 
now  authorize  ships  to  be  built  for  a  navy,  or  e  converao.  If 
they  had  not  laid  a  tax  on  certain  goods,  it  could  not  now  be 
done.  If  they  had  never  erected  a  custom-house,  or  a  court- 
house, they  could  not  now  do  it  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning/ 
would  be  deemed  by  all  persons  wholly  indefensible.  I 

§  1138.    But  it  is  not  admitted  that  Congress  have  not  exer- 1 
ciscd  this  very  power,  with  reference  to  this  very  object     By  * 
the  act  of  21st  of  April,  1806  (ch.  41),  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  cause  to  be  opened  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Georgia  on 
the  route  from  Athens  to  New  Orleans ;  and  to  cause  to  be  0[>ened 
a  road  or  roads  through  the  territory,  then  lately  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  United  States,  from  the  river  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio,  and  to  the  former  Indian  boundary  line,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Greenville;  and  to  cause  to  be  opened  a 
road  from  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Act 
of  29th  of  March,  1806  (ch.  19),  "to  regulate  the  laying  out  and 
making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to^ 
the  State  of  Ohio."    Both  of  these  acts  were  passed  in  the  admin-] 
istration  of  President  Jefferson,  who,  it  is  well  known,  on  othcrl 
occasions  maintained  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  (a)1 

§  1139.    But,    passing  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  wliyl 
does  not  the  power  to  establish  post-oiliccs  and  post-roads  include 
the  powiir  to  make  and  construct  thorn,  when  wsuiticd,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  establish  a  navy  hospital  or  a  custom-house  a  power 
to  make  and  construct  them  ?    The  latter  is  not  doubted  by  any 

(a)  But  it  wiis  a  bill  for  this  very  road  temal  Improvements  by  the  general  gov- 

that  Mr.  Monroe  vetoed,  and  his  veto  with  ernment.     Benton's  Thii-ty  Years'  View, 

the  vetoes  of    Presidents    Madison    and  II.   167.     The  Cumberland  road,  which 

Jackson,  referred  to  in  note  to  §  1128,  cost    the    government    $6,670,000,    was 

and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  finally  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which 

vetoed  bills  over  them,  are  said  by  Mr.  it  was  constructed,  and  is  now  merely  a 

Beutou  to  have  killed  the  system  of  In-  common  highway.    C. 
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|)crso]is ;  why,  then,  is  the  former  7  In  each  case,  the  sense  of 
tlie  ruling  term  ^* establish "  would  seem  to  be  the  same;  in  eacli, 
the  power  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  short  of  construct- 
ing or  purchasing  the  things  authorized.  A  temporary  use  of  a 
suitable  site  or  buildings  may  possibly  be  obtained,  with  or  with- 
out hire.  Besides,  why  may  not  Congress  purchase  or  erect  a 
post-office  building,  and  buy  the  necessary  land,  if  it  be,  in  their 
jud;j;inont,  advisable  ?  Can  there  be  a  just  doubt,  that  a  power 
to  establish  |M)st-onices  includes  this  jjower,  just  as  much  as  a 
|)ower  to  establish  custom-houses  would  to  build  the  latter  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  strange  construction  to  say,  that  the  abstract 
office  might  be  created,  but  not  the  officina^  or  place,  where  it 
could  be  exercised  ?  There  are  many  places  peculiarly  fit  for 
local  post-offices,  where  no  suitable  building  might  be  found. 
And,  if  a  power  to  construct  post-office  buildings  exists,  where  is 
the  restraint  \\\\o\\  constructing  roa<ls  ? 

§  1140.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
1)0  inv(»atod  with  such  a  power,  seeing  that  the  State  roads  may 
and  will  furnish  convenient  routes  for  the  mail.  When  the  State 
roads  do  furnish  such  routes,  there  can  certainly  be  no  sound 
policy  In  Congress  making  other  routes.  But  there  is  a  great 
dilTerciuH)  iK^twecu  the  policy  of  oxcrcjsing  a  power  and  the  right 
of  exercising  it  But,  suppose  the  State  roads  do  not  furnish 
(as  in  point  of  fact  they  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  hereafter,  for  many  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  times  of  war  and  otherwise,  they  may  not)  suitable 
routes  for  the  mails,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  be  paralyzed  ?  Suppose  a  mail  road 
is  out  of  repair  and  founderous,  cannot  Congress  authorize  the 
repair  of  it  ?  If  they  can,  why  then  not  make  it  originally  ?  Is 
the  one  more  a  means  to  an  end  than  the  other  ?  If  not,  then 
the  power  to  carry  the  mails  may  be  obstructed,  nay,  may  be 
annihilated,  by  the  neglect  of  a  State. ^  Could  it  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  exercise  of  this  most  vital 
|M)wer,  to  make  it  dei)endent  upon  the  will  or  the  i)lca8ure  of  the 
Stat(»8  ? 

§  1141.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  once  a  State  road  is  made 
a  post-roa<l  liy  an  act  of  Congress,  the  national  government  have 
acquired  such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it,  that  it  is  not  compe- 

1  i  £lliot*8  Debates,  856. 
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tent  for  the  State  authorities  to  obstruct  it  But  how  can  this 
be  made  out  ?  If  the  power  of  Congress  is  merely  to  select  or 
designate  the  mail-roads,  what  interest  in  the  use  is  acquired  by 
Uie  national  government  any  more  than  by  any  travellers  upon 
the  road  ?  Where  is  the  power  given  to  acquire  it  ?  Can  it  be 
pretended,  that  a  State  may  not  discontinue  a  road  after  it  has 
been  once  established  as  a  mail  road  ?  The  power  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  by  the  States,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  States  have  altered,  and  discontinued,  and 
changed  such  roads  at  their  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  most  truly 
alarming  inroad  upon  State  sovereignty  to  declare  that  a  State 
road  could  never  be  altered  or  discontinued  after  it  had  once 
become  a  mail  road.  That  would  be  to  supersede  all  State  au- 
thority over  their  own  roads.  If  the  States  can  discontinue  their 
roads,  why  not  obstruct  them  ?  Who  shall  com])ol  them  to  re- 
pair them  when  discontinued,  or  keep  them  at  any  time  in  good 
repair?  No  one  ever  yet  contended  that  the  national  govern- 
ment possessed  any  such  compulsive  authority.  If,  then,  the 
States  may  alter  or  discontinue  their  roads,  or  suiTer  them  to 
go  out  of  repair,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  power  to  carry  tlio 
mails  may  be  retarded  or  defeated  in  a  great  measure  by  this 
constitutional  exercise  of  State  power  ?  And,  if  it  be  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  wherever  the  public  good  requires  it^  what 
limit  is  there  to  these  means,  other  than  that  they  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  end  ?  ^ 

§  1142.  In  point  of  fact^  Congress  cannot  be  said,  in  any  exact 
sense,  to  have  yet  executed  the  power  to  establish  post-roads,  if 
by  that  power  we  are  to  understand  the  designation  of  particular 
State  roads  on  which  the  mail  shall  be  carried.  The  general 
course  has  been  to  designate  merely  the  towns  between  which 
the  mails  shall  bo  carried,  without  ascertaining  the  particular 
roads  at  all.  Thus,  the  Act  of  20th  of  February,  1792,  ch.  7 
(which  is  but  a  sample  of  the  other  acts),  declares,  that  ^Hhe  fol- 
lowing roads  be  established  as  post-roads,  namely,  from  Wis- 
casset  in  the  District  of  Maine  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  the 
following  route,  to  wit:  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Newburyport, 
Ipswicli,  Salem,  Boston,  Worcester,"  &c. ;  without  pointing  out 
any  road  between  those  places,  on  which  it  should  be  carried. 

1  4  EUlot's  Debates,  856. 
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There  are  different  roads  from  several  of  these  places  to  the 
others.    Suppose  one  of  these  roads  should  be  discontinued,  could  // 
the  mail  carriers  insist  upon  trayelling  it  t 

§  1143.  The  truth  is,  that  Congress  have  hitherto  acted  under  \ 
the  power  to  a  very  limited  extent  only ;  and  will  forever  con-  i 
tinue  to  do  so  from  principles  of  public  policy  and  economy,  < 
except  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  There  can  be  no 
motive  to  use  the  power,  except  for  the  public  good;  and  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  indispensable  to  carry  it  out  in  partic- 
ular cnscs  to  its  full  limits.  It  has  already  occurred,  and  may 
hereafter  occur,  that  post-roads  may  be  important  and  necessary/ 
for  tlie  purpose  of  the  Union,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  between 
places  where  there  is  not  any  good  State  road,  and  where  the 
amount  of  travel  would  not  justify  any  State  in  an  expenditure 
equal  to  the  construction  of  such  a  State  road.  ^  In  such  cases, 
as  the  benefit  is  for  the  Union,  the  burden  ought  to  be  borne  by 
the  Union.  Without  any  invidious  distinction,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  winter  mail  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  by  the  way  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Havre 
de  Grace,  has  been  before  Congress  under  this  very  aspect. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  doubt  the  importance  of  the  best  post- 
road  in  that  direction  (tlio  nearest  between  the  two  cities);  and 
yet  it  is  obvious,  that  the  nation  alone  can  be  justly  called  upon 
to  provide  the  road. 

§  1144.  Let  a  case  be  taken,  when  State  policy  or  State  hos- 
tility shall  lead  the  legislature  to  close  up,  or  discontinue  a 
road,  the  nearest  and  the  best  between  two  great  States,  rivals 
perhaps  for  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  a  third  State ;  shall  it 
be  said,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  or  repair  a  road  for 
keeping  open  for  the  mail  the  best  means  of  communication  be- 
tween those  States  ?  May  the  national  government  be  compelled 
to  take  the  most  inconvenient  and  indirect  routes  for  the  mail  7* 
In  other  words,  have  the  States  a  power  to  say,  how,  and  upon 
what  roads  the  mails  shall  and  shall  not  travel  ?  If  so,  then, 
in  relation  to  post-roads,  the  States,  and*  not  the  Union,  are 
supreme. 

§  1145.  But  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any 
IK)wer  in  the  Union  to  lay  out  and  construct  post-roads;  for  then 

1  See  RawIo  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  108,  104. 
*  i  Elliot's  Debates,  856. 
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the  exercise  of  the  power  would  supersede  the  State  jurisdiction, 
lliis  is  an  utter  mistake.  If  Congress  should  lay  out  and  con- 
struct a  post-road  in  a  State,  it  would  still  be  a  road  within  the 
ordinary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  State  could 
not,  indeed,  supci*Bcde,  or  obstruct,  or  discontinue  it,  or  prevent 
the  Union  from  repairing  it,  or  the  mails  from  travelling  on  it 
But  subject  to  these  incidental  rights,  the  right  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction,  civilly  and  criminally,  would  be  complete  and  per- 
fect in  the  State.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  road  would 
be  limited  to  the  mere  right  of  passage  and  preservation.  That 
of  the  State  would  be  general,  and  embmce  all  other  objects. 
Congress  undoubtedly  has  power  to  purchase  lands  in  a  State  for 
any  public  pur|>oses,  such  as  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock -yards. 
So,  they  have  a  right  to  erect  hospitals,  custom-houses,  and 
court-houses  in  a  State.  But  no  peraon  ever  imagined,  that 
these  places  were  thereby  removed  from  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  universally  understood, 
for  all  other  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional] 
rights  and  uses  of  the  Union,  to  be  subject  to  Stat<3  authority 
and  rights. 

§  1146.  The  clause  respecting  cessions  of  territory  for  the  seat 
of  government,  and  for  forts,  arsenals,  dock -yards,  &c.,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  But  if  it  had,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  power.  That  clause  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ousting 
the  State  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases,  and  for  vesting  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  general  government.  No  general  or 
exchmve  jurisdiction  is  either  required,  or  would  be  useful  in 
regard  to  post-roads.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  Congress  to 
assemble  in  a  place  where  it  had  not  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  seem  indispensable  over 
forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  i)laccs  of  a  like  nature. 
But  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  Congress  could  not  erect 
a  fort,  or  magazine,  in  a  place  within  a  State,  unless  the  State 
should  cede  the  territory.  The  only  efifect  would  be,  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  exclusive.  Suppose  a 
State  should  prohibit  a  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  within  its  boun- 
daries by  its  own  citizens,  for  any  public  purposes  indispensa- 
ble for  the  Union,  either  military  or  civil,  would  not  Congress 
possess  a  constitutional  right  to  demand  and  appropriate  land 
within  the  State  for  such  purposes,  making  a  just  compensation  ? 
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Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  road  is  one  thing;  the  right  to     U 
make  it  is  quite  another.     A  turnpike  company  may  be  author-     1 
ized  to  make  a  road;  and  jet  may  have  no  jurisdiction,  or  at 
least  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it 

§  1147.  The  supposed  silence  of  the  Federalist^  proves  noth- 
ing. That  work  was  principally  designed  to  meet  objections, 
and  remove  prejudices.  The  post-office  establishment^  in  its 
nature,  and  character,  and  purposes,  was  so  generally  deemed 
usoful,  and  convenient,  and  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  expound  its  value,  or  enlarge  upon  its  benefits. 

§  1148.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  reasoning  on  each 
side  of  this  much  contested  question.  The  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  argument 

§  1149.  This  question,  as  to  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct 
post-roads,  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  more  general 
power  to  lay  out  and  make  canals,  and  military  and  other  roads. 
The  latter  power  may  not  exist  at  all,  even  if  the  former  should 
be  unquestionable.  The  latter  turns  upon  a  question  of  implied 
power,  as  incident  to  given  powers.^  Tlie  former  turns  upon  the 
true  interpretation  of  words  of  express  grant  Nobody  doubts, 
that  the  words  "establish  post-roads,"  may,  without  violating 
their  received  meaning  in  oUier  cases,  be  construed  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  power  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads.  The  question 
is,  whether  that  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as  used  in  the 
Constitution.  And  here,  if  ever,  the  rule  of  interpretation, 
which  requires  us  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  objects  of  the  power,  as  a  national  power,  in  order  to  ex- 
pound its  meaning,  must  come  into  operation. 

§  1150.  But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  power,  narrow  or 
large,  there  will  still  remain  another  inquiry,  whether  it  is  an 
exclusive  power,  or  concurrent  in  the  States.  Tliis  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  very  important  inquiry,  because  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  it  can  be  exercised  only  in  subordination  to  the  power 
of  Congress,  if  it  be  concurrent  in  the  States.  A  learned  com- 
mentator deems  it  concurrent,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  nothing 
in  the  Constitution,  or  m  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  which 
may  not  be  exercised  by  both  governments  at  the  same  time, 
without  prejudice   or  interference;    but  subordinate,   because, 

i  No.  42. 

*  Sve  Rawie  on  the  Constitation,  ch.  9,  p.  104. 
VOL.  II.  —6 
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whenever  any  power  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  to  be  contravened  by  tlic  author- 
ity of  any  particular  State.  A  State  might,  therefore,  establish 
a  post-road,  or  post-office,  on  any  route,  where  Congress  had  not 
established  any.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  another  learned  commen- 
tator is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  letters,  &c.*  It  is  highly 
\^  improbable,  that  any  State  will  attempt  any  exercise  of  the 
power,  considering  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect^  with* 
^  out  the  co-operation  of  Congress. 

1  Tuck.  Black.  Coinm.  App.  S65. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  108,  104. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

POWER  TO   PROMOTE  SCIENCE  AND  USEFUL  ARTa 

§  1151.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

§  1152.  This  power  did  not  exist  under  the  confederation ; 
and  its  utility  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned.  The  copy- 
right of  authors  in  their  works  had,  before  the  revolution,  been 
decided  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  common-law  right;  and  it  was 
regulated  and  limited  under  statutes  passed  by  Parliament  upon 
that  subject^  The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with  equal 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  inventors;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
saved  out  of  the  statute  of  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  Firsts  and  has  over  since  been  allowed  for  a  limited  period, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years.'  It  was  doubtless  to  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  law  and  statutable  rights  of  authors  and  in- 
ventors, that  we  are  to  attribute  this  constitutional  provision.^ 
It  was  beneficial  to  all  parties,  that  the  national  government 
should  possess  this  power;  to  authors  and  inventors,  because, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  varying  laws 
and  systems  of  the  different  States  on  this  subject,  which  would 
impair,  and  might  even  destroy  the  value  of  their  rights ;  to  the 
public,  as  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  admit  the  people  at  large,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  writings  and  inventions 
without  restraint  In  short,  the  only  boon  which  could  be  offered 
to  inventors  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  discoveries,  would  be 
the  exclusive  right  and  profit  of  them,  as  a  monopoly,  for  a  lim- 

1  2  Black.  Comm.  406,  407,  and  Christian's  note  (5)  ,*  i  Burr.  R.  2303 ;  Rawie  on 
Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  106,  106  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  36,  pp.  306,  307,  314,  315. 

*  2  Black.  Comm.  407,  and  Christian's  note  (8) ;  4  Black.  Comm.  169 ;  2  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  86,  pp.  299  to  806. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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ited  period.  And  authors  would  have  little  iiiducement  to  pre- 
pare elaborate  works  for  the  public,  if  their  publication  was  to 
be  at  a  large  expense,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  published,  there 
would  be  an  unlimited  right  of  depredation  and  piracy  of  their 
copyright  I'hc  States  could  not  separately  make  eircctual  pro- 
vision for  either  of  the  cases  ;^  and  most  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  anticipated  the  propriety 
of  such  a  grant  of  power,  by  passing  laws  on  the  subject  at  tlie 
instance  of  the  continental  Congress.^ 

§  1163.  Tlie  i)owcr,  in  its  terms,  is  confined  to  authors  and 
inventors ;  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  introducers  of  any  new 
works  or  inventions.  Tliis  has  been  tlioiight  by  some  peratms  of 
high  distinction  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Constitution.^  But  per- 
haps the  policy  of  further  extending  the  right  is  questionable; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  restriction  has  not  hitherto  operated  as 
any  discouragement  of  science  or  the  arts.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Congress  has  authority  to  decide  the  fai^t,  that  a  |)ei*son 
is  an  author  or  inventor  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  so  as 
to  preclude  that  question  from  judicial  inquiry.  ]3ut,  at  all 
events,  such  a  construction  ought  never  to  be  put  u])on  the  terms 
of  any  general  act  in  favor  of  a  particular  inventor,  unless  it  be 
inevitable.* 

§  1154.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  power  is  not  exclu- 
sive, but  concurrent  with  that  of  the  States,  so,  always,  that  the 
acts  of  the  latter  do  not  contravene  the  acts  of  Congress.^  It 
has,  therefore,  been  asserted,  that  where  Congress  go  no  fui-ther 
than  to  secure  the  right  to  an  author  or  inventor,  the  State  may 
regulate  the  use  of  such  right,  or  restrain  it,  so  far  as  it  may 
deem  it  injurious  to  the  public.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  may 
be  matter  for  gi-ave  inquiry  whenever  the  question  shall  arise 
directly  in  judgment  At  present  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary 
to  discuss  it  theoretically.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  difiiculty  in  aflirming,  that,  as  the  power  of  Con- 
gress extends  only  to  authors  and  inventors,  a  State  may  grant 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  86,  pp.  298,  299. 

3  The  Federalist,  No.  43.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  265,  266 ;  Rawle 
on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  105,  106.    See  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  §  8,  p.  235,  &c. 

*  Hamilton's  Rep.  on  Manufactures,  §  8,  pp.  235,  236. 
«  Evans  v,  Eaton,  8  Wheat  li.  454,  513. 

*  1  Tuck,  block.  Comm.  App.  265,  266  ;  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingeu,  9  Johns.  R.  507. 
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an  exclusive  right  to  the  possessor  or  introducer  of  an  art  or  in- 
vention, who  does  not  claim  to  be  an  inventor,  but  has  merely 
introduced  it  from  abroad.^ 

§  1155.  In  tlie  (ii*st  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  clause  is  not 
to  be  found ;  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  (among 
other  propositions),  whose  report  was  accepted,  and  gave  the 
clause  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.^ A  more  extensive  proi)08ition  "to  establish  public  institu- 
tions, rewards,  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,"  was,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
made,  and  silently  abandoned. '(a)  Congress  have  already,  by  a 
series  of  laws  on  tliis  subject,  provided  for  the  rights  of  authors 
and  inventors ;  and,  without  question,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  native  genius,  and  to  the 
solid  advancement  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

§  115G.  Tlio  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  constitute  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  supreme  court"  This  clause  properly  be- 
longs to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution;  and  will  come  in 
review  when  we  survey  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  judi- 
cial department  It  will  therefore  be,  for  the  present,  passed 
over. 

^  Liyingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  R.  507 ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  28  [ch.  80]. 
*  Journal  of  Convention,  260,  827,  828,  829. 
'  Journal  of  Convention,  261. 


(a)  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  patents  is  plenary.  Kc- 
Clurg  V.  Kingsland,  1  How.  202  ;  s.  c. 
17  PeL  228.  It  may  make  special  grants : 
Bloomer  v.  Stolley,  5  McLean,  158  ;  and 
special  extensions  :  Blanchard's  Factory 
0.  Warner,  1  Blatch.  258  ;  Evans  v.  Eaton , 
Pet.  C.  C.  322.  It  may  give  its  grants  a 
retrospective  eflcct.  Blanchard  v.  Sprague, 
2  Story,  164 ;  McCluig  o.  Kingsland, 
tuprci*    But  the  intention  to  do  so  will 


not  be  presumed.    Blanchard  v,  Spragne, 
8  Sum,  636. 

The  patent  laws  can  have  no  effect  in 
a  foreign  conntry ;  and  the  use  upon 
a  foreign  vessel,  in  an  American  port,  of 
an  improvement  patented  here  is  not  an 
infringement  of  the  patent,  provided  it 
was  placed  upon  her  in  a  foreign  port, 
and  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  she  belongs.  Brown  v. 
Duchesne,  2  Curt.  871,  and  19  How.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

POWER  TO   PUNISH   PIRACIES  AND   PELONIEa 

§  1157.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations." 

§  1158.  By  the  confederation,  tlio  sole  and  exclusive  power 
was  given  to  Congress  "of  appointing  coiirfii  for  the  ti-ijil  of  jHru- 
cies  and  felonies  eonunitted  on  the  high  seas."  ^  Jhit  there  wtis 
no  power  expressly  given  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel- 
onies.^ Congress,  however,  proceeded  to  pass  an  ordinance  for 
the  erection  of  a  court  for  such  trials,  and  prescribed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  upon  conviction  of  the  ofrence.^  But  they  never 
undertook  to  define  what  piracies  or  felonies  were.  It  was  taken 
for  gi-anted,  that  these  were  sufficiently  known  and  understood 
at  the  common  law ;  and  that  resort  might,  in  all  such  cases,  be 
had  to  that  law,  as  the  recognized  jurisprudence  of  the  Union.* 

§  1159.  If  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  been  confined  to 
piracies,  there  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  of  conferring 
the  power  to  define  the  crime,  since  the  power  to  punish  would 
necessarily  be  held  to  include  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  fix- 
ing the  definition  of  the  crime.  Indeed,  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  reason  to  define  the  crime  at  all ;  for  piracy  is 
perfectly  well-known  and  understood  in  the  law  of  nations,  though 
it  is  o(Um  found  defined  in  mei-e  municipal  codes.^  By  the  law 
of  nations,  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  upon  the  sea,  animo 

1  Art.  9. 

«  The  K»'niTiili.st,  No.  42 ;  5  Wlicat.  R.  App.  16. 

*  See  Ordinance  for  trial  of  piracies  nnd  felonies,  6th  April,  1781  ;  7  Jonm.  Cong.  76. 

*  A  motion  was  made  in  Congress  to  amend  the  articles  of  confetleration,  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  instrument,  tlio  following,  'Moclar- 
ing  what  acts  committed  on  the  high  st^as  shall  lie  deemed  pinici(>s  and  felonies." 
It  was  neg:itived  by  the  vote  of  nine  States  agaiuKt  two.  The  reason,  prolwhly,  was 
the  extix>nie  reluctance  of  Congress  to  admit  any  amendment  after  the  proje<:t  had 
been  submitted  to  the  States.  1  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  384,  June  25,  1778. 
Mr.  Marshall's  Speech,  5  Wheat.  R.  16,  Appx. 

ft  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  107  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  889,  890. 
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furandiy  is  piracy.  The  common  law,  too,  recognizes  and  pmi* 
islics  piracy  as  an  ofTcnce,  not  against  its  own  municipal  code, 
but  as  an  ofTence  against  the  universal  law  of  nations ;  a  pirate 
being  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.^  The  common  law, 
therefore,  deems  piracy  to  be  robbery  on  the  sea;  that  is,  the 
same  crime  which  it  denominates  robbery  when  committed  on 
land.^  And  if  Congress  had  simply  declared,  that  piracy  should 
be  punished  with  death,  the  crime  would  have  been  sufficiently 
deflncd.  Congress  may  as  well  define  by  using  a  term  of  a 
known  and  determinate  meaning,  as  by  an  express  enumeration 
of  all  the  particulars  included  in  that  term;  for  that  is  certain, 
which,  by  reference,  is  made  certain.  If  Congress  should  de- 
clare murder  a  felony,  nobody  would  doubt  what  was  intended 
by  murder.  And,  indeed,  if  Congress  should  proceed  to  declare, 
that  homicide  "  with  malice  aforethought "  should  be  deemed 
murder  and  a  felony,  there  would  still  be  the  same  necessity  of 
ascertaining,  from  the  common  law,  what  constituted  malice 
aforethought;  so  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  difficulties  or 
definitions;  for  each  successive  defmition  might  involve  some 
terms  which  would  still  require  some  new  explanation.  But 
the  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  in  this  part,  was,  not  merely 
to  define  piracy,  as  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  to  enumer- 
ate what  crimes  in  the  national  code  should  be  deemed  piracies. 
And  so  the  power  has  been  practically  expounded  by  Congress.' 

§  1160.  But  the  power  is  not  merely  to  define  and  punish  pi- 
racies, hnt  felonieSj  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  power  to  define,  as  well  as  to  punish,  is 
])eculiarly  appropriate.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  felony  is  a 
term  of  loose  signification,  even  in  the  common  law;  and  of  va- 
rious import  in  the  statute  law  of  England.*  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says  that  felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  English 
law,  comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned,  at  com- 
mon law,  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.     This  most  frequently 

>  4  Black.  Conim.  71  to  73. 

•  Mr.  VmhI  say.H,  **Tho  ofFcncc  of  piracy,  hy  tlic  conmion  law,  connifltfl  in  comniit- 
ting  lIuiMfl  artH  of  roMHiry  ami  doprcHlaiinii  n|ioii  tlin  high  sca«,  wliicli,  if  coiinnittod 
iijx»n  land,  would  liavo  amounted  to  felony  there."  2  East,  P.  C.  796.  In  giving 
this  definition  he  has  done  no  more  than  follow  the  language  of  preceding  writers  on 
the  common  law.     4  Hlack.  Comm.  71  to  73. 

•  United  States  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat  R.  168,  168  to  168. 
<  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  889,  890. 
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happens  in  those  crimes  for  which  a  capital  punishment  either 
is  or  was  liable  to  be  inflicted.  All  offences,  now  capital  by  the 
English  law,  are  felonies ;  but  there  are  still  some  offences,  not 
capital,  which  are  yet  felonies  (such  as  suicide,  petty  larceny, 
and  homicide  by  chance-medley) ;  ^  that  is,  they  subject  the  com- 
mitters of  them  to  some  forfeiture,  either  of  lands  or  goods.' 
But  the  idea  of  capital  punishment  has  now  become  so  associated, 
in  the  English  law,  with  the  idea  of  felony,  that  if  an  act  of  Par- 
liament makes  a  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall 
be  punished  with  death  as  well  as  with  forfeiture.' 

§  1161.  Lord  Coke  has  given  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  meaning  of  felony;  for  he  says,  ^^exvi  termini  si</nijicat 
quodlibet  capitale  crimen  felleo  animo  perpetratum;^^  (that  is,  it 
signifies  every  capital  offence  committed  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent) ;  "  in  which  sense  murder  is  said  to  be  done  per  feloniam^ 
and  is  so  appropriated  by  law  as  that  felonice  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  any  other  word. "  *  This  has  been  treated  as  a  fan- 
ciful derivation,  and  not  as  correct  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,   who  has  followed  out  that  of  Spclman.^ 

§  1162.  But  whatever  may  be  the  tnie  import  of  the  word  "  fel- 
ony "  at  the  common  law  with  reference  to  municipal  offences,  in 
relation  to  offences  on  the  high  seas  its  meaning  is  necessarily 
somewhat  indeterminate ;  since  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  of  the  admiralty  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
common  law.^  Lord  Coke  long  ago  stated,  that  a  pardon  of  fel- 
onies would  not  pardon  piracy,  for  **  piracy,  or  robbery  on  the  high 
seas,  was  no  felony  whereof  the  common  law  took  any  knowl- 
edge, &c. ;  but  was  only  punishable  by. the  civil  law,  Ac. ;  the  at- 
tainder by  which  law  wrought  no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  corruption 
of  blood. "  -^  And  ho  added,  tliat  the  statute  of  28  Henry  8,  cli.  15, 
which  created  the  high  commission  court,  for  the  trial  of  "all 
treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  com- 
mitted in  or  upon  the  high  sea,"  Ac,  did  not  alter  the  offence, 
or  make  the  offence  felony,  but  left  the  offence  as  it  was  before 
the  act,  viz.  felony  only  by  civil  law.® 

1  Co.  Litt  891.  *i  Black.  Comm.  93  to  98. 

*  i  Black.  Comm.  98.     See  also  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  87  (Garwood's  edit.  ch.  7). 

*  Co.  Litt  891  ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  cli.  87. 

*  See  1  Curwoods  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  7,  note,  p.  71. 

*  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  R.  163,  169.  7  8  Inst  112. 

*  8  Inst.  112  \  Co.  Litt  391,  a. 
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§  1163.  OfTcnccB  against  the  law  of  nations  arc  quite  as  impor- 
tant., and  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  said  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained and  defmed,  in  any  public  code  recognized  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations.  In  respect,  therefore,  as  well  to  felonies  on 
the  high  seas,  as  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  there  is 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  define,  as 
well  as  to  punish.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
donbt,  that  this  consideration  had  very  great  weight  with  the 
convention,  in  producing  the  phraseology  of  the  clause.*  On 
either  subject  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  if  not  impractica- 
ble, to  have  referred  to  the  codes  of  the  States  as  well  from  their 
imperfection  as  their  different  enumeration  of  the  offences.  Cer- 
tainty, as  well  as  imiformity,  required  that  the  power  to  dePme  and 
pimish  should  reach  over  the  whole  of  these  classes  of  offences.^ 

§  11G4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  high  seas, "  within  the  intent 
of  this  clause,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  serious  doubt  The 
phrase  embraces  not  only  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  are  out 
of  sight  of  land,  but  the  waters  on  the  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark,  whether  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion or  of  a  domestic  State.'  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  re- 
marked, that  the  main  sea  or  high  sea  begins  at  the  low-water 
mark.  But  between  the  high-water  and  the  low-water  mark, 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty 
have  divisum  imperinm^  an  alternate  jurisdiction,  one  upon  the 
water,  when  it  is  full  sea,  the  other  upon  the  land,  when  it  is 
an  ebb.*  He  doubtless  here  refers  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  not  on  creeks  and  inlets.  Lord  Hale  says  that 
the  sea  is  either  that  which  lies  within  the  body  of  the  county  or 
without.  That  which  lies  without  the  body  of  a  county  is  called 
the  main  sea,  or  ocean. ^  So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  States  of 
the  Union,  "  high  seas  "  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  part  of  the 
ocean  which  washes  the  sea-coast,  and  is  without  the  body  of 
any  county,  according  to  the  common  law ;  and,  so  far  as  regards 

1  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  R.  163,  159. 

'  The  Foilcralist,  No.  42  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  28  (ch.  30)  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch. 
9,  p.  107. 

»  United  States  ».  Pirates,  5  Wheat  R.  184,  200,  204,  206  ;  United  States  v,  WQt- 
bcrger,  6  Wheat  R.  76,  04. 

«  1  Black.  Coinm.  110  ;  Constable's  case,  5  Co.  R  106  ;  8  Inst  118  ;  2  East's  P.  C 
802,  803. 

•  Hale  in  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  ch.  4,  p.  10 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  423,  424. 
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foreign  nations,  any  waters  on  their  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark  J 

§  lies.  Upon  the  propriety  of  granting  this  power  to  the  na- 
tional government,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  contro- 
vcray ;  or,  if  any,  none  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  obvious,  that 
this  power  has  an  intimate  connection  and  relation  with  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  national  government  in 
peace  and  war,  arising  out  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  United 
States  are  responsible  to  foreign  governments  for  all  violations  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  i\a  the  welfare  of  the  Union  is  esscutiuUy 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  our  citizens,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  Ccmgress  ought  to  possess  the  i)ower  to  define  and  j fin- 
ish all  such  ofl'ences,  which  may  interrupt  our  intercourse  and 
harmony  with,  and  our  duties  to  them.^ 

§  1166.  Whether  this  power,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  law  of 
nations,  is  an  exclusive  one,  has  been  doubted  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator.^ As,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  question  may  be 
deemed  for  most  purposes  to  be  a  mere  speculative  question,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  discuss  it,  since  it  may  be  better  reasoned  out 
when  it  shall  require  judicial  decision. 

§  1167.  The  clause,  as  it  was  originally  reported  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  was  in  substance,  though  not  in  lan- 
guage, as  it  now  stands.  It  was  subsequently  amended,  and,  in 
the  second  draft,  stood  in  its  i)re8ent  terms.*  There  is,  however, 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Journal,  an  obscure  statement  of  a  ques- 
tion put,  to  strike  out  the  word  "punish,"  seeming  to  refer  to 
this  clause,  which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.^  Yet  the  Constitution  itself  bears  testimony 
that  it  did  not  prevail. 

1  Sfio  Itiwlo  on  tho  Const,  cli.  0,  p.  107  ;  Sergeant  on  tlio  Const,  cli.  28  [ch.  30]  ;  1 
Kent's  Conim.  U'ct.  17,  i».  842,  &c.  ;  United  States  v,  Gnish,  6  Mason's  U.  290. 
a  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coinni.  App.  268,  209  ;  llawle  on  Const  cli.  9,  p.  108. 
B  Kawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  108. 

*  Jounial  of  Convention,  221,  257  to  259,  357. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  375,  876. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  POWER  TO  DECLARE  WAR  AND  MAKE  CAPTURES. 

§  1168.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  to  "declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water." 

§  11G9.  A  similar  exclusive  power  was  given  to  Congress  by 
the  confederation.^  That  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  in  the  na- 
tional government,  no  one  will  deny,  who  believes  that  it  ought 
to  have  any  powers  whatsoever,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  for 
the  common  good,  or  for  the  common  protection.  It  is,  therefore, 
wholly  superfluous  to  reason  out  tlie  propriety  of  granting  the 
power. ^  It  is  self-evident,  unless  the  national  government  is  to 
be  a  mere  mockery  and  shadow.  The  power  could  not  be  left 
without  extreme  mischief,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  to  the  separate 
aul.lioriiy  of  Mie  several  States;  for  then  it  would  bo  at  the  op- 
tion of  any  one  to  involve  the  whole  in  the  calamities  and  bur- 
dens of  warfare.^  In  the  general  government  it  is  safe,  because 
there  it  can  be  declared  only  by  the  majority  of  the  States. 

§  1170.  The  only  practical  question  upon  this  subject  would 
seem  to  be,  to  what  department  of  the  national  government  it 
would  be  most  wise  and  safe  to  confide  this  high  prerogative, 
emphatically  called  the  last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima  ratio 
regum.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
crown;*  and  in  other  countries,  it  is  usually,  if  not  universally, 
confided  to  the  executive  department  It  might  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  confided  to  the  executive,  or  to  the  senate,  or  to 
both  conjointly. 

§  1171.  In  the  plan  offered  by  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
convention,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  senate  should  have  the 

»  Art  9 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  23,  41. 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271. 
4  1  Black.  Comm.  257,  258. 
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sole  power  of  declaring  war.^  Tlie  reasons  which  may  be  urged 
in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement  are,  that  the  senate  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  States,  of  great  weight,  sagacity, 
and  experience,  and  that  being  a  small  and  select  body,  promp- 
titude of  action,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  firmness,  would,  as  they 
ought,  accompany  the  possession  of  the  power.  Large  bodies 
necessarily  move  slowly ;  and  where  the  co-operation  of  different 
bodies  is  required,  the  retardation  of  any  measure  must  be  pro- 
portionally increased.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation  this 
may  be  no  inconvenience.  But  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  prerog- 
ative as  declaring  war,  despatch,  secrecy,  and  vigor  are  often  in- 
dispensable, and  always  useful  towards  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  not  only  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative,  but  that  it  is,  in 
its  own  nature  and  effects,  so  critical  and  calamitous,  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  deliberation,  and  the  successive  review  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  in  its  best  estate,  never  fails 
to  impose  upon  the  people  the  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  per- 
sonal sufferings.  It  is  always  injurious,  and  sometimes  subver- 
sive of  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests.  Nay,  it  always  involves  the  prosperity,  and  not  un- 
frequcntly  the  existence,  of  a  nation.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
public  liberty  itself,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory, 
which  is  ready  to  follow  wherever  a  successful  commander  will 
lead ;  and  in  a  republic,  whose  institutions  are  essentially  founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  war  will  find 
it  both  imbecile  in  defence,  and  eager  for  contest  Indeed,  the 
history  of  republics  has  but  too  fatally  proved,  that  they  are  too 
ambitious  of  military  fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted 
to  the  views  of  demagogues,  who  flatter  their  pride,  and  betray 
their  interests.  It  should  therefore  be  difficult  in  a  republic  to 
declare  war;  but  not  to  make  peace.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  are  to  lay  the  taxes  to  support  a  war,  and  therefore  have 
a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
executive  is  to  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  should  be  consulted  as 
to  its  time,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it  effective.  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  power  ought, 
upon  principle,  to  be  required  in  this  the  highest  act  of  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  in  all  others.     Indeed,  there  might  be  a  propriety 

^  Mr.  Hamilton's  Plan,  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  181. 
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even  in  enforcing  still  greater  restrictions,  as  by  requiring  a 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.^ 

§  1172.  This  reasoning  appears  to  have  had  great  weight  with 
the  convention,  and  to  have  decided  its  choice.  Its  judgment 
has  hitherto  obtained  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  country.^ 

§  1173.  In  the  convention,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  was  given  merely  "to  make  war."  It  was  subse- 
quently, and  not  without  some  struggle,  altered  to  its  i>rcsont 
form.^  It  was  proposed  to  add  tho  i>owor  "to  make  i>eaco;"  but 
this  was  unanimously  rejected;^  upon  tho  plain  ground,  that  it 
more  properly  belonged  to  the  treaty-making  power.  Tho  cxi)e- 
ricnce  of  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  in  a  large  legis- 
lative body,  was  too  deeply  felt  to  justify  the  hazard  of  another 
experiment.* 

§  1174.  The  power  to  declare  war  may  bo  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, not  only  by  authorizing  general  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation ;  or  by  partial  hos- 
tilities, in  which  case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually 
apply  to  our  situation,  are  to  be  observed.®  The  former  course 
was  resorted  to  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  in  which 
Congress  enacted,  "  that  war  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  exist, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  dciKnulcncics  thereof,  and  tho  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories. "  ^  (a)  Tlie  latter  course  was  pursued  in  the 
qualified  war  of  1798  with  Prance,  which  was  regulated  by  divers 
acts  of  Congress,  and  of  course  was  confined  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  those  acts.® 

1  Several  of  the  States  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitation  to  this  effect. 
Bat  it  was  never  adopted  by  a  minority.  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271,  272,  874. 
Under  the  oonfedeiation,  the  assent  of  nine  States  was  necessary  to  a  declaration  of 
war  (Art  9). 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  269  to  272 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  9,  p.  109. 

*  Joomal  of  Convention,  221,  258,  259,  827,  828.  *  Id.  259. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  64.  See  also  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  9,  p.  110 ;  North  Amer. 
Bev.  Oct.  1827,  p.  268. 

*  Talbot  V.  Sceman,  1  Cranch's  R.  1,  28  ;  Bas  v.  Tingey,  4  Dall.  87. 
f  Act  of  1812,  ch,  102. 

'  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  9.  p.  109  ;  Sei^geant  on  Const  ch.  28  [ch.  80]  ;  Bas  o. 
Tingey,  4  Dall  R.  87. 

(a)  So  in  tho  case  of  the  war  of  1846  acts  of  hostility,  and  the  declaration  of 
with  Mexico,  Congress  took  the  gronnd  war  assamed  that  war  already  existed  by 
that  certain  acts  of  that  repablic  were      the  act  of  Mexico. 
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§  1175.  The  power  to  declare  war  would  of  itself  carry  the 
incidental  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures.  It  is  most  probable,  that  an 
extreme  solicitude  to  follow  out  the  powers  enumerated  in  the 
confederation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  these  clauses  into 
the  Constitution.  In  the  former  instrument,  where  all  powers, 
not  expreaaly  delegated,  were  prohibited,  this  enumeration  was 
peculiarly  appropriate.  But  in  the  latter,  where  incidental  pow- 
ers were  expressly  contemplated,  and  provided  for,  the  same 
necessity  did  not  exist  As  has  been  already  remarked  in  an- 
other place,  and  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  remaining  aux- 
iliary clauses  to  the  power  to  declare  war,  the  Constitution 
abounds  with  pleonasms  and  repetitions,  sometimes  introduced 
from  caution,  sometimes  from  inattention,  and  sometimes  from 
the  imperfections  of  language.^ 

§  1176.  But  the  express  power  "to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal "  may  not  have  been  thought  wholly  unnecessary,  be- 
cause it  is  often  a  measure  of  peace,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
resort  to  war.  Thus,  individuals  of  a  nation  sometimes  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  foreign  potentates,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  deemed  either  expedient  or  necessary  to  redress  such  griev- 
ances by  a  general  declaration  of  war.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  law  of  nations  authorizes  the  sovereign  of  the  injured 
individual  to  grant  him  this  mode  of  redress,  whenever  justice  is 
denied  to  him  by  the  State  to  which  the  party  who  has  done  the 
injury  belongs.  In  this  case,  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
(words  used  as  synonymous,  the  latter,  "reprisal,"  signifying  a 
taking  in  return,  the  former,  "letters  of  marque,"  the  passing 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking)  contain  an  authority  to 
seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  State, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  until  satisfaction  is  made  for  the 
injury.*  This  power  of  reprisal  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  dictate 
almost  of  nature  itself,  and  is  nearly  related  to,  and  plainly  de- 
rived from,  that  of  making  war.  It  is  only  an  incomplete  state 
of  hostilities,  and  often  ultimately  leads  to  a  formal  denunciation 
of  war,  if  the  injury  is  unredressed  or  extensive  in  its  operations.^ 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828. 

s  1  Black.  Comm.  268,  259. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  258,  259 ;  Bynkershoek  on  War,  ch.  24,  p.  182,  by  Duponcean  ; 
Valin,  Traits  dee  prises,  pp.  223,  821 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271  ;  4  Elliot's 
Deb.  251. 
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§  1177.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  exclusive  in  Congress; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  it,  unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  all  the  ordinary 
rights  of  belligerents;  and  Congress  may,  therefore,  pass  suit- 
able laws  to  enforce  them.  They  may  authorize  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  the  projxjrty  of  the  enemy,  within  or  without 
ilio  {.errif^iry  of  iho  United  States,  and  the  confiscation  of  debts 
due  {a}  iho  enemy,  (a)  I^it,  until  laws  have  been  passed  upon 
these  subjects,  no  [)rivate  citizens  can  enforce  auy  such  rights, 
and  the  judiciary  is  incapable  of  giving  them  any  legitimate 
operation.^ 

§  1178.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  raise  and  support 
armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
lonjjfcr  term  than  two  years." 

§  1179.  The  power  to  raise  armies  is  an  indispensable  inci- 
dent to  the  power  to  declare  war ;  and  the  latter  would  be  liter- 
ally brutum  fulmen  without  the  former, — a  means  of  mischief 
without  a  power  of  defence.*  Under  the  confederation.  Congress 
possessed  no  power  whatsoever  to  raise  armies,  but  only  "to 
agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions 
upon  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  State ; "  which  requisitions  were  to  be 
binding;  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  were  to  ap- 
point the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

1  Drown  v.  United  Statos,  8  Crunch's  R.  1. 
s  4  Klliot'B  Dob.  220,  221. 


(a)  In  case  of  a  rebellion  against  its 
anthority,  the  United  States  sustains  the 
doable  character  of  a  belligerent  and  a 
sovereign,  and  has  the  rights  of  both. 
The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Sprague,  123;  Prize 
cases,  2  Black,  673 ;  The  Grape  Shot,  9 
Wall.  132  ;  Miller  o.  United  States,  11 
Wall.  268.  And  the  power  to  declare 
war  involves  the  |K)wer  to  prosecute  it  by 
all  means  and  in  any  manner  in  which 
war  may  be  legitimately  prosocntcd.  It 
therefore  includes  the  right  to  seize  and 
confiscate  all  property  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  will  of  the 


captor.  Miller  v.  United  SUtes,  11  Wall. 
268  ;  Tyler  v.  Defines,  11  Wall.  881.  See 
tlie  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Hoar  in 
Weaver's  Case,  4  Am.  Law  Rev.  170 ; 
Wilson's  Case,  4  Court  of  Claims  Rep. 
669;  Williams  v.  Wickerman,  44  Mo. 
484  ;  Knoefel  v.  Williams,  80  Ind.  1. 

The  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the 
military  authorities  within  the  States 
where  the  operation  of  the  laws  is  unob- 
stmcted  and  courts  are  o]icn,  are  very 
fully  and  clearly  stated  in  Ex  parte  Milli- 
gan,  4  Wall.  2  ;  Ex  parU  Field,  6  Blatch. 
63. 
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States.^    The  experience  of  the  whole  country,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  states- 
man, the  utter  inadequacy  and  impropriety  of  this  system  of 
requisition.     It  was  equally  at  war  with  economy,   efficiency, 
and  safety. 2    It  gave  birth  to  a  competition  between  the  States, 
which  created  a  kind  of  auction  of  men.     In  order  to  furnish  the 
quotas  required  of  them,  they  outbid  each  other,  till   bounties 
grew  to  an  enormous  and  insupportable  size.     On  this  account 
many  persons  procrastinated  their  enlistment,  or  enlisted  only 
for  short  periods.     Hence  tlicre  were  but  slow  and  scanty  levies 
of  men  in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  a(Taii*s;  short 
enlistments,  at  an  unparalleled  expense;  and  continual  fluctua- 
tions in  the  troops,  ruinous  to  their  discipline,  and  subjecting 
the  public  safety  frequently  to  the  perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded 
army.     Hence,  also,  arose  those  oppressive  expedients  for  raising 
men,  which  were  occasionally  practised,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  could  have  induced  the  people  to  en- 
dure.^   The  burden  was  also  very  unequally  distributed.     The 
States  near  the  seat  of  war,  influenced  by  motives  of  self-preser- 
vation, made  efforts  to  furnish  their  quotas,  which  even  exceeded 
their  abilities ;  while  those  at  a  distance  were  exceedingly  remiss 
in  their  exertions.     In  short,  the  army  was  frequently  composed 
of  three  bodies  of  men:   first,  raw  recruits;  secondly,  persons 
who  were   just  about   completing  their  term  of  service;    and 
thirdly,  of  persons  who  had  served  out  half  their  term,  and  were 
quietly  waiting  for  its  determination.    Under  such  circumstances, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  its  military  operations  were  tardy,  irreg- 
ular, and  often  unsuccessful,  but  that  it  was  ever  able  to  make 
headway  at  all  against  an  enemy,  possessing  a  fine  establish- 
ment, well  appointed,  well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid.* 
The  appointment,  too,  by  the  States  of  all  regimental  officers, 

»  Art.  9  ;  Art.  7. 

'  1  American  Museum,  270,  273,  288;  5  MarshaU's  Life  of  Washington,  App. 
note  1. 

'  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  28.  The  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject  will 
appear  still  more  striking  in  a  practical  view,  from  the  letters  of  General  Washington, 
and  other  public  documents  at  the  period.  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch. 
3,  pp.  125,  126  ;  ch.  6,  pp.  212  to  220  ;  ch.  6,  pp.  238  to  248.  See  6  Journals  of  Con- 
gress in  1780,  passim;  Circular  Letter  of  Congress,  in  May,  1779  ;  5  Jour,  of  Congress, 
224  to  231. 

*  The  Feileralist,  Nos.  22,  23. 
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had  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  harmony  and  subordination,  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  military  life. 

§  1180.  There  is  great  wisdom  and  propriety  in  relieying  the 
government  from  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  machinery  of  the 
requisitions  and  appointments  under  the  confederation.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  the  Union  is  general  and  direct,  and  capable  of  a 
uniform  organization  and  action.  It  is  essential  to  the  common 
defence,  that  the  national  government  should  possess  the  power 
to  ruise  iiniiics,  build  and  0(]uip  fleets,  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  both,  direct  their  operations,  and  provide  for  their 
support  ^ 

§  1181.  Tlie  clause,  as  originally  reported,  was  "to  raise  ar- 
mies ; "  and  subsequently  it  was,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee, 
amended,  so  as  to  stand  in  its  present  form ;  and,  as  amended, 
it  seems  to  have  encountered  no  opposition  in  the  convention.* 
It  was,  however,  .iftcrwaj'ds  assailed  in  the  State  conventions, 
and  before  the  |)eople,  with  incredible  zeal  and  pertinacity,  as 
dangerous  to  liberty  and  subversive  of  the  State  governments. 
Objections  were  made  against  the  general  and  indefinite  power 
to  raise  armies,  not  limiting  the  number  of  troops ;  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

§  1182.  It  was  said,  that  Congress,  having  an  unlimited  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  might,  if  in  their  opinion  the  general 
welfare  required  it,  keep  largo  armies  constantly  on  foot.,  and 
thus  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
control  on  Congress,  as  to  numbers,  stations,  or  government  of 
them.  They  may  billet  them  on  the  people  at  pleasure.  Such 
an  unlimited  authority  is  most  dangerous,  and  in  its  principles 
des|H)tic;  for  being  unbounded,  it  must  lead  to  despotism.  We 
shall,  therefore,  live  under  a  government  of  military  force.* 
In  respect  to  timea  of  peace,  it  was  suggested,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  a  standing  army,  which  had  always  been 
held,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  fatal  to  public  rights  and 
political  freedom.* 

§  1183.  To  these  suggestions  it  was  replied  with  equal  force 
and  truth,  that  to  be  of  any  value,  the  power  must  be  unlimited. 

»  The  FederaliBt,  No.  28  ;  2  ElHof  s  Debates,  92,  98. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  327,  328. 

«  2  Klliof«  Debates,  285,  286,  807,  808,  430. 

4  2  Elliot's  Debates,  807,  808,  480. 
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It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  extent  and  variety  of 
national  exigencies,  and  the  correspondent  extent  and  variety 
of  the  national  means  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  power 
must  be  coextensive  with  all  possible  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  direction  of  the  councils  intrusted  with 
the  common  defence.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  means, 
and  yet  require  the  end.  These  must,  therefore,  be  unlimited 
in  every  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy,  that  is,  in  the  formation, 
direction,  and  support  of  the  national  forces.^  Tliis  was  not 
doubted  under  the  confederation;  though  the  mode  adopted  to 
carry  it  into  effect  was  utterly  inadequate  and  illusory.*  There 
could  bo  no  real  danger  from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  It  was 
not  here  as  in  England,  where  the  executive  possessed  the  power 
to  raise  armies  at  pleasure;  which  power,  so  far  as  respected 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  1688,  should  not  be  exercised  without 
tlio  consent  of  Parliament.^  Here  the  power  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  legislative  body,  to  the  representatives  of  the  States 
and  of  the  people  of  the  States.  And  to  suppose  it  will  not  be 
safe  in  their  hands  is  to  suppose  that  no  powers  of  government, 
adapted  to  national  exigencies,  can  ever  be  safe  in  any  political 
body.*  Besides,  the  power  is  limited  by  the  necessity,  as  will 
be  seen,  of  biennial  appropriations.*  Tlie  objection,  too,  is  the 
more  strange,  because  there  are  but  two  constitutions  of  the 
thirteen  States,  which  attempt  in  any  manner  to  limit  the  power ; 
and  these  are  rather  cautions  for  times  of  peace,  than  prohibi- 
tions.® The  confederation  itself  contains  no  prohibition  or  lim- 
itation of  the  power. ^  Indeed,  in  regard  to  times  of  war,  it 
seems  utterly  preposterous  to  impose  any  limitations  upon  the 
power;  since  it  is  obvious  that  emergencies  may  arise,  which 
would  require  the  most  various  and  independent  exercises  of  it. 
Tlio  country  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  losing  both  \\&  lib- 
erty and  its  sovereignty,  from  its  dread  of  investing  the  public 
councils  with  the  power  of  defending  it.  It  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  submit  to  foreign  conquest  than  to  domestic  rule. 

1  The  FederalUt,  No.  23  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  08,  488. 

3  2  Elliot's  Debates,  438.  *  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  413. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  23,  26.  *  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24,  25. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  24,  and  note ;  Id.  No  26. 

7  The  Federalist,  No.  24  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  488. 
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§  1184.  But  in  times  of  peace  the  power  may  be  at  least 
equally  important,  though  not  so  often  required  to  be  put  in  full 
exercise.  The  United  States  are  surrounded  by  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  potent  foreign  governments,  whose  maritime 
power  may  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief and  invasion.  To  guard  ourselves  against  evils  of  this 
sort,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  have  proper  forts  and  garrisons, 
stationed  at  the  weak  points,  to  overawe  or  check  incursions. 
Ilesidcs,  it  will  1)C  equally  im]H)rtant  to  protect  our  frontiers 
against  the  Indians,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  due  submission 
and  control.^  The  garrisons  can  be  furnished  only  by  occasional 
detachments  of  militia,  or  by  regular  troops  in  pay  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  first  would  be  impracticable,  or  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  not  positively  pernicious.  Tlie  militia  would  not,  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  submit  to  be  dragged  from  their  occupa- 
tions and  families  to  perform  such  a  disagreeable  duty.  And 
if  they  would,  the  increased  expenses  of  a  frequent  rotation  in 
the  service,  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ordinary  employments  of  life,  would  make  it  an  extremely 
ineligible  scheme  of  military  power.  Tlie  true  and  proper  re* 
course  should,  therefore,  be  a  permanent,  but  small  standing 
army  for  such  purposes.*  And  it  would  only  be,  when  our  neigh- 
bors should  greatly  increase  their  military  force,  that  prudence 
and  a  due  regard  to  our  own  safety  would  require  any  augmenta- 
tion of  our  own.'  It  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  to  throw  upon 
the  States  the  defence  of  their  own  frontiers,  either  against  the 
Indians,  or  against  foreign  foes.  The  burden  would  often  be  dis- 
proportionate to  their  means,  and  the  benefit  would  often  be 
largely  shared  by  the  neighboring  States.  Tlie  common  defence 
should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  common  treasury.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  federal  government,  and  at  the  same  time  of  military 
establishments  under  State  authority,  are  not  less  at  variance 
with  each  other,  than  a  due  supply  of  the  federal  treasury  and 
the  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions.^ 

§  1185.  It  is  important  also  to  consider,  that  the  surest  means 
of  avoiding  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  in  peace.  If  a  prohibi- 
tion should  be  imposed  upon  the  United  States  against  raising 

1  Tho  Fcdomlist,  Nor.  24,  25  ;  2  Klliott's  DolNitrn,  292,  293. 
3  The  Federalist,  No.  24  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  292,  293. 
*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24,  41.  «  Id.  No.  25. 
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armies  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  present  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  of  a  nation  incapacitated  by  a  Constitution  of 
its  own  choice  from  preparing  for  defence  before  an  actual  inva- 
sion. As  formal  declarations  of  war  are  in  modern  times  often 
neglected,  and  are  never  necessary,  the  prcscnco  of  an  enemy 
within  our  territories  would  be  required,  before  the  government 
would  be  warranted  to  begin  levies  of  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  State.  The  blow  must  be  received,  before  any  attempts 
could  be  made  to  ward  it  off,  or  to  return  it.  Such  a  course 
of  conduct  would  at  all  times  invite  aggression  and  insult;  and 
enable  a  formidable  rival  or  secret  enemy  to  seize  upon  the  coun- 
try, as  a  defenceless  prey,  or  to  drain  its  resources  by  a  levy  of 
contributions,  at  once  irresistible  and  ruinous.^  It  would  bo 
in  vain  to  look  to  the  militia  for  an  adequate  defence  under  such 
circumstances.  This  reliance  came  very  near  losing  us  our  in- 
dependence, and  was  the  occasion  of  the  useless  expenditure  of 
many  millions.  The  history  of  other  countries,  and  our  past 
experience,  admonish  us,  that  a  regular  force,  well  disciplined 
and  well  supplied,  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  only  efTectual  means 
of  resisting  the  inroads  of  a  well  disciplined  foreign  army.'''  In 
short,  under  such  circumstances  the  Constitution  must  be  either 
violated  (as  it  in  fact  was  by  the  States  under  the  confederatiou),^ 
or  our  liberties  must  be  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.  'J'oo  much 
precaution  often  leads  to  as  many  difficulties  as  too  much  confi- 
dence. How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  bo  safely 
prohibited,  unless  we  could  in  like  manner  prohibit  the  prepara- 
tions and  establishments  of  every  hostile  nation  ?  The  means  of 
security  can  be  only  regulated  by  the  means  and  the  danger  of 
attack.  They  will,  in  fact,  ever  be  determined  by  these  rules, 
and  no  other.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  bar- 
riers to  the  impulse  of  self-preservation.* 

§  1186.  But  the  dangers  from  abroad  are  not  alone  those  which 
are  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  structure  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. Cases  may  occur,  and  indeed  are  contemplated  by  tlie 
Constitution  itself  to  occur,  in  which  military  force  may  be  in- 
dispensable to  enforce  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  domestic  insurrec- 
tions.    Where  the  resistance  is  confined  to  a  few  insurgents,  the 

»  The  Fedoralist,  No.  25  ;  2  EUiofs  Debates,  92,  93. 

«  The  Fwleraliat,  Ncs.  25,  41.  •  Id.  25. 

«  The  f^ederalist,  No.  41 ;  3  ElUot's  Debates,  806. 
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suppression  may  be  ordinarily  and  safely  confided  to  the  militia. 
But  where  it  is  extensive,  and  especially  if  it  should  pervade  one 
or  more  States,  it  may  become  important  and  even  necessary  to 
employ  regular  troops,  as  at  once  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
economical  force.  ^  Without  the  power  to  employ  such  a  force  in 
time  of  peace  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  plain  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  combina- 
tions of  a  single  faction.' 

§  1187.  The  danger  of  an  undue  exorcise  of  the  power  is  purely 
imaginary.  It  can  never  be  exerted,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  the  iKJople  of  the  States ;  and  it  must  be  safe  there,  or  there 
can  be  no  safety  at  all  in  any  republican  form  of  government^ 
Our  notions,  indeed,  of  the  dangers  of  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  principles  and 
examples  of  our  English  ancestors.  In  England,  the  king  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  raising  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  according 
to  his  own  good  pleasure.  And  this  prerogative  was  justly  es- 
teemed dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  Upon  the  revolution 
of  1688,  Parliament  wisely  insisted  upon  a  bill  of  rights,  which 
should  furnish  an  adequate  security  for  the  future.  But  how 
was  this  done  ?  Not  by  prohibiting  standing  armies  altogether 
in  time  of  peace;  but,  as  has  been  already  seen,  by  prohibiting 
them  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.^  This  is  the  very  prop- 
osition couUiined  in  the  Constitution;  for  Congress  can  alone 
raise  armies;  and  may  put  them  down,  whenever  they  choose. 

§  1188.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  standing  armies  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  State.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  want  of 
them  may  also  prove  dangerous  to  the  State.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  true  course  is  to  check  the  imdue  exercise  of  the 
power,  not  to  withhold  it*  This  the  Constitution  has  attempted 
to  do  by  providing,  that  "  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years."  Thus,  unless  the 
necessary  supplies  are  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  p)eople 
every  two  years,  the  whole  establishment  must  fall.  Congress 
may,  indeed,  by  an  act  for  this  purpose,  disband  a  standing  army 
at  any  time;  or  vote  the  supplies  only  for  one  year,  or  for  a 

1  The  Fwlcmlist.  Nos.  26,  28. 

•  2  Elliot's  DrUtes,  92,  93.  •  The  Federalist,  Nos.  23,  26,  2a 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  26 ;  1  Black.  Gomm.  413, 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  41 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  98,  808,  309. 
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shorter  period.  But  the  Constitution  is  imperative,  that  no  ap< 
propriation  shall  prospectively  reach  beyond  the  biennial  |)criod. 
So  that  there  would  seem  to  be  every  human  security  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  power.  ^ 

§  1189.  But,  here  again  it  was  objected,  that  the  executive 
might  keep  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  notwithstanding 
no  supplies  should  be  voted.  But  how  can  this  possibly  be  done  ? 
The  army  cannot  go  without  supplies;  it  may  be  disbanded  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature;  and  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  President,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army  in  tenvrem  populL^ 

§  1190.  It  was  also  asked,  why  an  appropriation  should  not 
be  annually  made,  instead  of  biennially,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
British  Parliament.*  The  answer  is,  that  Congress  may  in  their 
pleasure  limit  the  appropriation  to  a  single  year;  but  exigencies 
may  arise,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  of  the  public 
service  and  the  pressure  of  war,  a  biennial  appropriation  might 
be  far  more  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Cases 
may  be  supposed,  in  which  it  might  be  impracticable  for  Con- 
gress, in  consequence  of  public  calamities,  to  meet  animally  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  But  the  supposed  example  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  proves  nothing.  That  body  is  not  restrained  by 
any  constitutional  provision  from  voting  supplies  for  a  standing 
army  for  an  unlimited  period.  It  is  the  mere  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion,  to  make  an  annual 
vote  of  supplies.  Surely,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  confiding  an 
unlimited  power  of  this  nature  to  a  body  chosen  for  seven  years, 
there  can  be  none  in  conflding  a  limited  power  to  an  American 
Congress,  chosen  for  two  years.* 

§  1191.  In  some  of  the  State  conventions  an  amendment  was 
proposed,  requiring,  that  no  standing  army  or  regular  forces  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  {Kjaco,  except  for  the  necessary  protection  and 
defence  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.^  But  it  was  silently 
suffered  to  die  away  with  the  jealousies  of  the  day.     The  practi- 

»  The  Federalist,  Nos.  26,  41.  «  The  Federalist,  No.  26. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  272 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  414,  415. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271,  272,  379.  An  attempt  was  also  made  in  the 
convention  to  insert  a  clause,  limiting  the  number  of  the  army  in  time  of  jtuuco  to  a 
number ;  but  it  was  negatived.    Journal  of  Convention,  p.  262. 
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cal  course  of  the  government  on  this  head  has  allayed  all  fears 
of  the  people,  and  fullj  justified  the  opinions  of  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  scarcely  any  power  of 
the  national  government  was  at  the  time  more  strongly  assailed 
by  appeals  to  popular  prejudices,  or  vindicated  with  more  full 
and  masculine  discussion.  The  Federalist  gave  it  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion,  as  one  of  the.  critical  points  of  the  Gonstitu- 
.  tion.^  In  tlie  present  times  the  subject  attracts  no  notice,  and 
would  Hv.mvA\\y  rnrniflU  a  topic  oven  for  popular  declamation. 
Ever  since  the  Constitution  was  put  into  operation,  Congress 
have  restrained  their  appropriations  to  the  current  year;  and 
thus  practically  shown  the  visionary  nature  of  these  objections. 

§  1192.  Congress  in  1798,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  any  companies 
of  volunteers  who  should  associate  themselves  for  the  service, 
and  should  be  armed,  clothed,  and  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  commission  their  officers.'  This  exercise  of  power 
was  complained  of  at  the  time,  as  a  virtual  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  militia ; 
and  as  such,  it  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  a  learned  com- 
mentator.^ His  opinion  does  not,  however,  seem  since  to  have 
received  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  nation.  During  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  laws  were  repeatedly  passed  authorizing 
the  acceptance  of  volunteer  corps  of  the  militia,  under  their 
own  officers ;  and  eventually  the  President  was  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  commission  officers  for  such  volun- 
teer corps.  These  laws  exhibit  the  decided  change  of  the  public 
opinion  on  this  subject;  and  they  deserve  more  attention,  since 
the  measures  were  promoted  and  approved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  very  party  which  had  inculcated  an  opposite  opinion.*  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  Federalist  maintained,  that  the  dis- 
ciplining and  effective  organization  of  the  whole  militia  would 
be  impracticable;  that  the  attention  of  the  government  ought 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24  to  29. 

s  Act  of  28th  of  May,  1798,  ch.  64  ;  Act  of  22d  of  June,  1798,  ch.  74  ;  Act  of  2d  of 
March,  1799,  ch.  187. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  A  pp.  278,  274,  329,  830.  See  also  Virginia  Report  and 
Resolutions,  9th  of  January,  1800,  pp.  53  to  66. 

«  See  Act  of  8th  of  Feb.  1812,  ch.  22 ;  Act  of  6th  of  July,  1812,  ch.  138  ;  Act  of 
24th  of  Feb.  1814,  ch.  75  ;  Act  of  80th  of  March,  1814,  ch.  96 ;  Act  of  27th  of  Jan. 
1815,  ch.  178.     See  also  Act  of  24tb  of  Feb.  1807,  ch.  70. 
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particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps  of 
moderate  size,  upon  such  principles  as  would  really  fit  them  for 
service  in  case  of  need;  and  that  such  select  corps  would  consti- 
tute the  best  substitute  for  a  large  standing  army,  and  the  most 
formidable  check  upon  any  undue  military  powers, —  since  it 
would  be  composed  of  citizens  well  disciplined  and  well  in- 
structed in  their  rights  and  duties.^ (a) 

1  The  Federalist,  Na  29.' 


(a)  Near  the  cloee  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Secretary  of  War  made  aii  ekborate 
report  rocommcnding  couscription  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  tlie  national  armies. 
This  was  strongly  protested  against  in 
some  quarters  as  unconstitutional  (see 
Dwight's  History  of  the  Hartford  Gon- 
▼ention,  859),  and  the  recommendation 
was  not  adopted.  During  the  late  civil 
war,  however,  conscription  became  a  ne- 
cessity, and  was  carried  out  not  only  by 
the  government  but  also  by  the  insurgents 
under  consUtutiouul  provisions  like  those 
of  the  Union.  The  right  to  do  this  was 
but  feebly  contested,  and  indeed  cannot 
be  seriously  doubted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  civil 
war  but  few  questions  respecting  the  war 
power  were  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 
Some  extravagant  claims  were  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  this  power  by  theorists,  as  if 
where  war  existed,  Constitution  and  laws 
alike  were  to  give  way,  and  the  military 
authority  to  be  supreme  and  unlimited. 
Undoubtedly  the  war  power  is  great  and 
terrible,  and  there  is  no  calamity  to  the 
country  or  its  institutions  —  even  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  former,  or  the  over- 
throw of  the  latter  —  that  might  not  by 
possibility  result  from  an  exercise  of  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  In 
a  great  and  desperate  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  law  of  necessity  may  become 
the  absolute  ruler,  and  private  and  public 
rights  may  alike  give  way  before  it.  But 
these  are  what  Mr.  Walpole  once  called  the 
"never- to-be-expected -occasions,"  "  never 
to  be  thought  of  but  when  an  utter  sub- 
▼ersion  of  the  laws  of  the  realm  threatens 


the  whole  frame  of  the  Constitution,  and 
no  redress  can  otherwise  be  hoixid  fur.*' 
The  ])oople  have  never  delegated  to  any 
de^iartmcnt  of  the  goveniuicnt,  or  to  any 
officer,  civil  or  military,  the  authority  to 
subvert  the  laws,  or  put  aside  the  Consti- 
tution, either  temporarily  or  permanently  ; 
and  whoever  finds  himself  tempted  to  do 
either,  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  words 
of  Gov.  Wm.  Livingston :  'Mf  any  ne- 
cessity demands  any  measures  contrary  to 
the  law,  I  hoi>o  thosu  mousurus  will  1n) 
executed  by  oflicers  wlu>  never  have  been 
awom  to  act  agreeably  to  it" 

In  ExparU  Milligan,  4  Wall.  118,  Mr. 
Justice  Davis,  speaking  for  the  majority 
of  the  court,  denied  that  military  commis- 
sions could  be  empowered  to  try  citizens 
not  in  military  service  for  treasonable  acts 
or  conspiracies  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  courts  were  open  and  the 
laws  unobstructed.  This  point  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  copy  his  remarks  at  some 
length. 

*'The  controlling  question  in  the  cose 
is  this:  Upon  the /oc^  stated  in  Milligiin's 
lietition,  and  the  exhibits  IUcmI,  had  the 
military  commission  mentioned  in  iijuris' 
diction  legally  to  try  and  soutencu  him  f 
Milligan,  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  re- 
bellious States,  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  but 
a  citizen  of  Indiana  for  twenty  years  jiast, 
and  never  in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
is,  while  at  home,  anesteil  by  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States,  imprisoned, 
and  on  certain  criminal  charges  preferred 
against  him,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  by  a  military  com- 
mission, organized  under  the  direction  of 
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§  1193.    The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy." 


tlie  military  coiumaniler  of  the  military 
district  of  Indiana.  Had  thia  tribunal 
the  legeU  power  and  authority  to  try  and 
punish  this  man  f 

'*  No  graver  question  was  ever  consid- 
ered  by  this  court,  nor  one  which  more 
nearly  concerns  the  rights  of  the  whole 
{KMipIo  ;  for  it  is  the  birthright  of  every 
American  citizen  when  charged  with  crime 
to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  law. 
The  (Hiwcr  of  ])uniahmont  is  alone  through 
the  means  which  the  laws  have  provided 
for  that  pnriwse,  and  if  they  are  ineffec- 
tual, there  is  an  immunity  from  punish- 
ment, no  matter  how  great  an  offender 
the  individual  may  be,  or  how  much  his 
crimes  may  have  shocked  the  sense  of 
justiro  of  the  country,  or  endangered  its 
safety.      By  the  protection  of  the  law, 
luniian  rights  aro  m^cnred  ;  withdraw  that 
protection,  and  thoy  are  at  the  mercy  of 
wicked  rulers,  or  the  clamor  of  an  excited 
people.    If  there  was  law  to  justify  this 
military  trial,  it  is  not  our  province  to 
interfere  ;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings.   Tlie  decision  of  this  question 
does  not  depend  on  aigunient  or  judicial 
precedents,  numerous  and  highly  illustra- 
tive as  they  are.    These  precedents  inform 
us  of  the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve 
liberty,  and  to  relieve  those  in  civil  life 
from  military  trials.     The  founders  of  our 
government  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  that  stniggle,  and  secured  in  a  written 
Constitution  every  right  which  the  people 
had  wrested  from  power  during  a  contest 
of  ages.     By  that  Constitution  and  the 
laws  authorized  by  it  this  question  must 
be  determined.    The  provbions  of  that  in- 
strument on  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  leave 
room  for  misconstruction  or  doubt  of  their 
true  meaning.    Those  applicable  to  this 
case  are  found  in  that  clause  of  the  origi- 
nal Constitution  which  says  :  that  '  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  case  of  im- 
peachments shall  be  by  jury;'  and  in 


the  fourth,  filth,  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
amendments.    The  fourth  proclaims  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  person  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  ; 
and  directs  that  a  judicial  warrant  shall 
not  issue  '  without  proof  of  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.'    The 
fifth  declares  that  '  No  jtonion  shall  bo 
held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  in- 
famous crime  unless  on  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  tho 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.*     And  the  sixth  guarantees  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  such  manner 
and  with  such  regulations  that  with  up- 
right judges,  impartial  juries,  and  an  able 
Imr,  tho  innocent  will  bo  saved  and  the 
guilty  punished.     It  is  in  these  words  : 
'In  all  criminal  trials  the  accused  shall 
eT\joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  imjiartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  liave  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process    for    obtaining  witnesses  in    his 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence.'    Them  scM^uritios  for 
personal  liberty  thus  embodied,  were  such 
as  wisdom  and  experience  had  demon- 
strated to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  accused  of  crime.     And  so  strong 
was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  im- 
portance, and  so  jealous  were  the  ])eople 
that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be 
denied  them  by  implication,  that  when 
the  original  Constitution   was   proposed 
for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  o])po- 
sition  ;   and  but  for  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them, 
it  would  never  have  been  ratified. 

"  Time  has  proved  the  discernment  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  even  these  provisions, 
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§  1194.    Under    the    confederation,    Congress    possessed    the 
power  "  to  build  and  equip  a  navy. "  ^    The  same  language  was 


ex]jressed  in  such  plain  £nglUh  woixls 
that  it  would  seem  the  ingenuity  of  uiun 
could  not  evade  them,  are  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years,  sought 
to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good 
men  foresaw  that  troublous  times  would 
arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would  be- 
come i*ustive  under  restraint,  and  seek  by 
sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  accom- 
plish ends  deemed  just  and  proper  ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty would  bo  in  [Hiril,  unless  estublUhod 
by  irrei)ealable  law.  The  history  of  the 
world  luid  taught  them  that  what  was 
done  in  the  past  might  be  attempted 
in  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
l)eople,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protection 
all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  No  doctrine  involving 
more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever 
invented  by  the  wit  of  man,  than  that  any 
of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy 
or  despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity 
on  which  it  is  based  is  false  ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment, within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  existence,  as  had  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great 
effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority. 

"  Have  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  been  violated  in  the  case 
of  Milligan  ;  and,  if  so,  what  arc  they  f 

"  Kvery  tiial  involves  the  exorcise  of 
judicial  power  ;  and  from  what  source  did 
the  military  commission  that  tried  him 
derive  their  authority  f  Certainly  no  part 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  conntry  was 
conferred  on  them  ;  because  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  vests  it  *  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish,'  and  it  is  not  pretended 


that  the  commission  was  a  court  ordained 
and  established  by  Congress.  They  can- 
not justify  on  the  mandate  of  the  Presi- 
dent; because  he  is  controlled  by  law, 
and  has  his  appropriate  sphere  of  duty, 
which  is  to  execute,  not  to  make  the 
laws  ;  and  there  is  no  unwritten  ciimiuul 
code  to  which  resort  can  be  had  as  a 
source  of  jurisdiction. 

**  But  it  is  said  tliat  the  jurisdiction  is 
complete  under  tlie  *laws  and  usages  of 
war.' 

"  It  can  serve  no  useful  ]>uriio8o  to  in- 
quire what  those  laws  and  usages  are, 
whence  they  originated,  where  found,  and 
on  whom  they  operate  ;  they  can  never  be 
applied  to  citizens  in  States  which  have 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  where  the  courts  ai'e  0{X'n  and  their 
process  unobstructed.  This  ^  court  has 
judicial  knowledge  tliat  in  Indiana  the 
federal  authority  was  always  unopjiosed  ; 
and  its  courts  always  open  to  hear  crimi- 
nal accusations  and  redress  grievances  ; 
and  no  usage  of  war  could  sanction  a 
military  trial  there  for  any  offence  what- 
ever of  a  citizen  in  civil  life,  in  nowise 
connected  with  the  military  service.  Con- 
gress could  grant  no  such  iK>wer ;  and,  to 
the  honor  of  our  national  legislature  be  it 
said,  it  has  never  been  provoked  by  the 
state  of  the  country  even  to  attempt  its 
exercise.  One  of  the  plainest  constitu- 
tional provisions  was,  thorofore,  infringed 
when  Milligan  wns  tried  by  a  court  not 
oidnined  and  esUililiblied  by  Congress, 
and  not  coni)H)S(.'(l  of  judges  up|N)inle<l 
during  goo<l  behavior. 

"  Why  was  he  not  delivered  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law  f  No  reason  of 
necessity  could  be  urged  against  it ;  be- 
cause Congress  had  declared  penalties 
against  the  offences  charged,  provided  for 
their  punishment,  and  directed  that  court 
to  hear  and  determine  them.     And  soon 
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adopted   in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
amended  by  substituting  the  present  words,  apparently  without 


After  this  military  tribonal  was  ended,  the 
Circuit  Court  met,  peaceably  transacted 
its  business,  and  at^joumed.  It  needed 
no  bayonets  to  protect  it,  and  required 
no  military  aid  to  execute  its  judgments. 
It  was  held  in  a  State  eminently  distin- 
KUImIiimI  for  |NitrioLisni,  by  jiulgos  mm- 
niimioncd  duriii<;  the  rebellion,  who  were 
pruvidfMl  with  Juries,  upright,  intelligent, 
and  selected  by  a  marshal  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  government  had  no 
right  to  conclude  that  Milligan,  if  guilty, 
would  not  receive  in  that  court  merited 
punishment ;  for  its  records  disclose  that 
it  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
similar  offences,  and  was  never  interrupted 
in  its  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
If  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  distracted 
condition  of  affairs,  to  leave  Milligan 
unrestrained  of  his  liberty,  because  he 
'conspired  against  the  government,  af- 
forded aid  and  comfort  to  rebels,  and 
incited  the  people  to  insurrection,'  the 
law  said,  arrest  him,  confine  him  closely, 
render  him  powerless  to  do  further  mis- 
chief, and  then  present  his  case  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  district  with  proofs  of 
his  guilt,  and,  if  indicted,  try  him  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  If 
this  had  been  done,  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  vindicated,  the  law  of 
1863  enforced,  and  the  securities  for  per- 
sonal liberty  pn'servcd  and  defende<l. 

"  Another  gimrnntce  of  freedom  was 
broken  when  Milligan  was  denied  a  trial 
by  jury.  The  great  minds  of  the  country 
have  differed  on  the  correct  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  various  provisions  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  judicial  deci- 
sion has  often  beon  invoked  to  settle  their 
true  meaning  ;  but  until  recently  no  one 
ever  doubte<l  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  was  fortified  in  the  organic  law  against 
the  power  of  attack.  It  is  now  assailed  ; 
but  if  ideas  can  he  expressed  in  words, 
and  language  has  any  meaning,  this  right 
—  one  of  the  most  valued  in  a  free  coun- 


try —  is  preserved  to  every  one  accused  of 
crime  who  is  not  attached  to  the  army  or 
navy,  or  militia  in  actual  service.  The 
sixth  amendment  affirms,  that  'in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
eivjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  linimrtial  Jury/  language  brood 
enough  to  embruco  all  ixtrsons  and  cases  ; 
but  the  fifth,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
an  indictment,  or  ])resentmeiit,  before  any 
one  can  be  held  to  answer  for  high  crimes, 
'  excepts  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ; ' 
and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  doubt- 
loss  meant  to  limit  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury  in  the  sixth  amendment  to  those  per* 
sons  who  were  subject  to  indictment  or 
presentment  in  the  fifth. 

"The  discipline  necessary  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  army  and  navy  required 
other  and  swifter  modes  of  trial  than  are 
furnished  by  the  common-law  courts  ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution,  Congress  has  declared 
the  kinds  of  trial,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  conducted,  for  of- 
fences committed  while  the  ])arty  is  in 
naval  or  military  service.  Every  one  con- 
nected with  these  branches  of  the  publio 
service  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  Congreas  has  creato<l  for  their 
government,  and,  while  thus  serving, 
surrenders  his  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
civil  courts.  ^U  other  persmis,  citizens 
of  States  where  the  courts  sre  open,  if 
chai^ged  with  crime,  are  guaranteed  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury. 
This  privilege  is  a  vital  principle,  under- 
lying the  whole  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  ;  it  is  not  held  by  sufferance, 
and  cannot  be  frittenxl  away  on  any  plea 
of  State  or  political  necessity.  When 
peace  prevails,  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  is  undisputed,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  safeguards  of 
liberty  ;  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  trial 
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objection,  as  more  broad  and  appropriate.^    In  the  convention, 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  power  seems  not  to  have  been  ques- 

dependent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power/  —  the  attempt  to  do  which  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  deemed  by 
our  fathers  such  an  offence,  that  they  as- 
signed it  to  the  world  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  im^ielled  them  to  declare  their  in- 
dependence.  Civil  liberty  and  this  kind 
of  martial  law  cannot  endure  together ; 
the  antagonism  is  irrccuucilublo ;  and  in 
the  conflict  one  or  the  other  iiiuht  |H:rish. 

"  This  nation,  as  experience  has  proved, 
cannot  always  remain  at  iicace,  and  has 
no  right  to  expect  that  it  will  always  have 
wise  and  humane  rulers,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Wicked  men,  ambitious  of  |M)wer, 
with  hatred  of  liberty  and  contempt  of 
law,  may  fill  the  ])lace  once  occupitnl  by 
Wasliington  and  Lincoln,  and  if  this 
right  is  conceded,  and  the  calamities  of 
war  again  befall  us,  the  dangers  of  human 
liberty  are  frightful  to  contemplate.  If 
our  fathers  had  failed  to  provide  for  just 
such  a  contingency,  they  would  have  been 
false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  thein«  They 
knew  —  the  history  of  the  world  told  them 
—  the  nation  they  were  founding,  be  its 
existence  short  or  long,  would  be  involve<l 
in  war,  how  often  or  how  long-continued 
human  foresight  could  not  tell ;  and  that 
unlimited  iK>wor,  wherever  lodged  ut  such 
a  time,  was  especially  hazardous  to  free- 
men. For  this,  and  other  equally  weighty 
reasons,  they  secured  the  inheritance  they 
had  fought  to  maintain,  by  incoriioreting 
in  a  written  Constitution  the  safeguards 
which  time  had  proved  wore  essential  to 
its  pi'cservutiou.  Not  one  of  these  safe- 
guards can  the  rrcMid<uit,  or  Congress,  or 
the  Judiciary  disturb,  except  the  one  con- 
cerning the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  every 
government  that,  in  a  great  crisis,  like 
the  one  we  have  just  passed  through, 
there  should  be  a  power  somewhere  of 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    In 


are  never  neglected,  and  no  one  wishes 
it  otherwise  ;  but  if  society  is  disturbed 
by  civil  commotion,  —  if  the  passions  of 
men  are  aroused,  and  the  restraints  of 
law  weakened,  if  not  disregarded,  —  those 
safeguards  need  and  should  receive  the 
watchful  care  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  In  no  other  way  can  we  transmit 
to  posterity  unimitaircd  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  consecrated  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  revolution. 

"  It  is  claimed  that  martial  law  covers 
with  its  broad  mantle  the  proceedings  of 
this  military  commission.  The  proposi- 
tion is  this,  that  in  a  time  of  war  the 
commander  of  an  armed  forco  (if  in  his 
opinion  the  exigencies  of  the  country  do- 
mand  it,  of  which  ho  is  to  judge)  has  the 
power  within  the  lines  of  his  military  dis- 
trict to  suspend  all  civil  rights  and  their 
remedies,  and  subject  citizens  as  well  as 
soldiers  to  the  rule  of  his  will;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  lawful  authority  can- 
not be  restrained,  except  by  his  superior 
officer  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"If  this  position  is  sound  to  the 
extent  claimed,  then  when  war  exists, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  country  is 
subdivided  into  militaiy  departments  for 
mere  convenience,  the  commander  of  one 
of  them  can,  if  he  chooses,  within  his 
limits,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive,  substitute  mil- 
itary forco  for  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
laws,  and  punish  all  persons,  as  ho  thinks 
right  and  proper,  without  fixod  or  certain 
rules. 

"The  statement  of  this  proposition 
shows  its  importance,  for,  if  tnie,  repub- 
lican government  is  a  failure,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  Mar- 
tial law  established  on  such  a  basis  de- 
stroys every  guarantee  of  the  Constitution, 
and  efiectually  renders  '  the  military  in- 
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tionod.     But  it  was  assailed  in  the  State  conyentions  as  danger- 
ous.   It  was  said,  that  commerce  and  navigation  are  the  principal 


eveiy  war  there  are  men  of  previously 
good  chn meter,  wicked  enough  to  counsel 
tlieir  rdlow-citizcns  to  resist  the  measures 
deemed  necessary  by  a  good  government 
to  snstain  its  just  authority  and  overthrow 
its  enemies  ;  and  their  influence  may  lead 
to  diiiigRroiis  rotiiliiiintinns.  In  the  omor- 
gi'ticy  of  the  titncH,  an  immediate  public 
iuvcHli^ition  acfronling  to  law  may  not 
be  pfiNsiblo ;  and  yet  the  peril  to  the 
country  may  be  too  imminent  to  suflbr 
such  persons  to  go  at  large.  Unquestion- 
ably, there  is  then  an  exigency  which  de- 
mands that  the  government,  if  it  should 
see  fit  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discre- 
tion to  make  arrests,  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  produce  the  persons  arrested  in 
answer  to  a  writ  of  htibeas  eorpui.  The 
Constitution  goes  no  further.  It  does 
not  say,  after  a  writ  of  habeaa  earpits  is 
denied  a  citizen,  that  he  shall  be  tried 
otherwise  than  by  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law;  if  it  had  intended  this  result, 
it  was  oasy  by  the  use  of  direct  words  to 
have  acconiplishcil  it  The  illustrious 
men  who  framed  that  instrument  were 
guarding  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty 
against  the  abuses  of  unlimited  power ; 
they  were  full  of  wistlom,  and  the  lessons 
of  history  informed  them  that  a  trial  by 
an  established  court,  assisted  by  an  im- 
partial jury,  was  the  only  sure  way  of 
protecting  the  citizen  against  oppression 
and  wrong.  Knowing  this,  they  limited 
the  suspension  to  one  great  right,  and  left 
the  rest  inviolable.  But,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  demands  that  this  broad  claim  for 
martial  law  shall  be  sustained.  If  this 
were  true,  it  could  be  well  said  that  a 
country,  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
the  canlinal  principles  of  liberty,  is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  preservation.  Happily, 
it  is  not  so. 

"  It  will  Im  iNirno  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  the  power  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  when  war  exists  in  a  com- 


munity,  and  the  courts  and  civil  authori- 
ties are  overtlirown.  Nor  is  it  a  question 
what  rule  a  military  commander,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  can  impose  on  States 
in  rebellion,  to  cripple  their  resources  and 
quell  the  insurrection.  The  jurisdiction 
claimo<l  is  much  more  extensive.  Tho 
necessities  of  tho  service,  during  tho  late 
rebellion,  required  that  the  loyal  States 
should  be  placed  within  the  limits  of  cer- 
tain military  districts,  and  commanders 
appointed  in  them  ;  and,  it  is  ui^ed,  that 
this,  in  a  military  sense,  constituted  them 
the  theatre  of  military  operations  ;  and, 
as  in  this  case,  Indiana  had  been  and 
was  again  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  enemy,  the  occasion  was  furnished  to 
establish  martial  law.  The  conclusion 
does  not  follow  from  the  premises.  If 
armies  were  collected  in  Indiana,  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  another  locality, 
where  the  laws  were  obstmcted  and  the 
national  authority  disputed.  On  her  soil 
there  was  no  hostile  foot ;  if  once  invaded, 
that  invasion  was  at  nn  end,  and  with  it 
all  pretext  for  martial  law.  Martial  law 
cannot  arise  from  a  threatened  invasion. 
The  necessity  must  be  actual  and  pres- 
ent ;  the  invasion  real,  such  as  eflbctually 
closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
administration. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  safety  of 
the  country  required  martial  lew  in  Indi- 
ana. If  any  of  her  citizens  were  plotting 
treason,  the  power  of  arrest  could  secure 
them  until  the  government  was  prepared 
for  their  trial,  when  the  courts  were  open 
and  ready  to  try  them.  It  was  as  easy  to 
protect  witnesses  before  a  civil  as  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  ;  and  as  there  could  be  no 
wish  to  convict,  except  on  sufficient  legal 
evidence,  surely  an  ordained  and  estab- 
lished court  was  l)ett«r  able  to  judge  of 
this  than  a  military  tribunal  composed 
of  gentlemen  nottmine<l  to  the  pn>f(*sslon 
of  the  law. 

"  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said 
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sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  and  if 
we  engaged  in  commerce,  we  should  soon  become  their  rivals. 


on  this  subject,  that  there  are  occasions 
when  martial  rule  con  be  properly  ap- 
plied.  If,  in  foreign  invasion  or  civU 
war,  the  courts  are  actually  closed,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  jus- 
tice  according  to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre 
of  active  military  operations,  where  war 
really  pi-evails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority, 
thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  society  ;  and  as  no  power  is 
left  but  the  military,  it  is  allowed  to  gov- 
ern by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  course. 

"As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it 
limits  its  duration;  for  if  this  government 
is  continued  after  the  courts  are  rein- 
stated,  it  is  a  gross  usurfNition  of  power. 
Martial  rule  can  never  exist  whore  the 
courts  are  open  and  in  the  proper  and  un- 
obstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction. 
It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual 
war.  Because,  during  the  late  rebellion 
it  could  have  been  enforced  in  Virginia, 
where  the  national  authority  was  over- 
turned and  the  courts  driven  out,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  obtain  in  In- 
diana, where  that  authority  was  never 
disputed,  and  justice  was  always  admin- 
istered. And  so  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  martial  rule  may  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  one  State,  when,  in  another,  it 
would  be  'mere  lawless  violence.' 

"We  are  not  without  precedents  in 
English  and  American  history  illustrat- 
ing our  views  of  this  question ;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  make  {larticular  refer- 
ence to  them. 

"  From  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  when  the  Parliament 
of  England  reversed  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  because  he  could  have 
been  tried  by  the  courts  of  the  realm, 
and  declared,  '  that  in  time  of  peace  no 
man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death  for 
treason  or  any  other  ofTonco  without  l>cing 
arraigned  and  hold  to  answer,  and  that 


regularly  when  the  king's  courts  are  open 
it  is  time  of  peace  in  juilghicut  of  law/ 
down  to  the  present  duy,  martial  law,  as 
claimed  in  this  case,  has  been  condemned 
by  all  respectable  English  jurists  as 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land,  and  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject 

"During  the  present  century,  an  in- 
structive debate  on  this  subject  occurred 
in  Parliament,  occasionetl  by  the  trial  and 
conviction  by  court-murtiul,  at  1)01110111111, 
of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  missionary  to 
the  negroes,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  a  formidable  rebellion  in 
that  colony.  Those  eminent  statesmen, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, particifxitod  in  that  dolinto,  and 
denounced  the  trial  as  illegal  ;  Itccausc  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  courts  of  law  in 
Demerara  could  not  try  olfcncos,  and  that 
'  when  the  laws  can  act,  every  other  mode 
of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an 
enormous  crime.' 

"So  sensitive  were  our  revolutionary 
fathers  on  this  subject,  although  IUksIuu 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  siugc  whi'u  (juu. 
Gage  issued  his  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  they  spoke  of  it  as  '  an  attempt  to 
supersede  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order 
the  use  of  martial  law.'  The  Vii^inia 
Assembly  also  denounced  a  similar  meas- 
ure on  the  part  of  Governor  Dunmore  as 
'  an  assumed  power,  which  the  king  him- 
self cannot  exercise  ;  because  it  annuls  the 
law  of  the  lanil,  and  introduces  the  most 
execniblc  of  all  systems,  martial  law.' 

"  In  some  ])arts  of  the  country  during 
the  war  of  1812  our  officers  made  arbi- 
trary arrests,  and,  by  military  tribunals, 
tried  citizens  who  were  not  in  the  military 
service.  These  arrests  and  trials,  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  courts,  were 
uniformly  condemned  as  illi^gal.  The 
cases  of  Smith  v.  Slinw,  12  Johns.  2r>7, 
and  McConnell  v.  lIam[Mlon,  Id.  234,  are 
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Ill 


A  navy  would  soon  be  thought  indispensable  to  protect  it.     But 
the  attempt  on  our  part  to  provide  a  navy  would  provoke  these 


illustrations  which  we  cite,  not  only  for 
the  principles  they  determine,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinguished  jurists  con- 
cerned in  the  decisions,  one  of  whom  for 
many  years  occupied  a  seat  on  this  bench. 
"  It  is  contended  that  Luther  v.  Bor- 
den, decided  by  this  court,  is  on  authority 
for  the  claim  of  martini  law  advanced  in 
this  cose.  The  decision  is  misappre- 
nended.  That  case  grew  out  of  the  at- 
tempt in  Rhode  Island  to  supersede  the 
old  colonial  goyemment  by  a  revolution- 
ary proceeding.  Rhode  Island  until  that 
period  had  no  other  form  of  local  govern- 
ment than  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  1663  ;  and  as  that  limited 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  did  not  provide 
for  its  own  amendment,  many  citizens  be- 
came dissatisfied,  because  the  legislative 
would  not  affonl  the  relief  in  their  power ; 
and,  without  the  authority  of  law  formed 
a  new  and  independent  Constitution,  and 
proceeded  to  assert  its  authority  by  force 
of  arms.  The  old  government  resisted 
this  ;  and  as  the  rebellion  was  formidable, 
called  out  the  militia  to  subdue  it,  and 
pn.s5UHl  nil  net  declnring  martial  law.  Bor- 
den, in  the  military  service  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, broke  o|)en  the  house  of  Luther, 
who  supfwrted  the  new,  in  order  to  ar- 
rest him.  Luther  brought  suit  against 
Borden  ;  and  the  question  was  whether, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State,  Borden  was  justified.  This  court 
held  that  a  State  '  may  use  its  military 
power  to  put  down  an  armed  insurrection 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  the  civil 
authority ; '  and,  if  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  thought  the  peril  so  great 
as  to  require  the  use  of  its  military  forces 
and  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  there 
was  no  ground  on  which  this  court  could 
question  its  authority  ;  and  m  Borden 
acted  under  military  orders  of  the  charter 
government,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  political  power  of  the  country,  and 
was  upheld  by  the  State  judiciary,  he  was 


justified  in  breaking  into  and  entering 
Luther's  house.  This  is  the  extent  of  the 
decision.  There  was  no  question  in  issue 
about  the  power  of  declaring  martial  law 
under  the  federal  Constitution,  and  the 
court  did  not  consider  it  necessary  even 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  nor  under  wliat 
circumstances  that  power  may  bo  exor- 
cised by  a  State. 

**  We  do  not  deem  it  important  to  ex- 
amine further  the  a4judged  cases ;  and 
shall  therefo|«  conclude  without  any  ad- 
ditional reference  to  authorities.** 

The  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  himself 
and  Justices  Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller, 
concurred  in  holding  that  Congress  had 
never  authorized  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission, but  they  differed  with  the  ma- 
jority as  to  its  power  to  do  so. 

See  further.  In  re  Egan,  5  Blatch. 
819. 

The  most  important  cases  of  the  exer- 
cise of  unusual  authority  during  the  late 
civil  war  were  the  following :  — 

1.  The  proclamation  by  President  Lin- 
coln of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  within 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  insui^i^nts. 
This  was  sustained  by  the  courts  as  a  war 
measure.  See  Slaboch  v,  Cushman,  12 
Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  v,  Grace,  24  Ark.  826  ; 
Weaver  v.  Lapsley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Moi^gan 
V.  Nelson,  48  Ala.  686 ;  Hall  v,  Keese,  81 
Texas,  604.  And  see  Texas  v.  White,  7 
Wall.  200. 

2.  The  establishment  of  courts  by  mil- 
itary authority  within  insurgent  districts 
occupied  during  the  civil  war  by  the  Union 
army,  was  not  unconstitutional.  Me- 
chanics' Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  22  Wall. 
276  ;  The  Qrapeshot,  9  Wall.  129. 

8.  The  appointment  by  the  President 
of  provisional  governors  over  the  States 
in  revolt  until,  in  pursuance  of  acts  of 
Congress,  the  State  governments  could 
be  reconstructed.  "  So  long  a.s  the  war 
continued  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
might  institute   temporary  governments 
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powers,  who  would  not  suflfer  us  to  become  a  naval  power.  ITius, 
wo  should  be  immediately  involved  in  wars  with  them.  The  ex- 
penses, too,  of  maintaining  a  suitable  navy  would  be  enormous, 
and  wholly  disproportionate  to  our  resources.  If  a  navy  should 
be  provided  at  all  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  protection 
of  our  trade.  ^  It  was  further  urged,  that  the  Southern  States 
would  share  a  large  portion  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  a  navy, 
without  any  corresponding  advantages.^ 

§  1195.  With  tlie  nation  at  large,  these  objections  were  not 
deemed  of  any  validity.  The  necessity  of  a  navy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  and  navigation,  was  not  only  admitted,  but 
made  a  strong  ground  for  the  grant  of  the  power.  One  of  the 
great  object^)  of  the  Constitution  was  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  navigation  and  trade.  Without  a  navy  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  maintain  our  right  to  the  fisheries,  and  our 
trade  and  navigation  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
our  foreign  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Union 
that  it  would  be  able  to  provide  an  adequate  support  and  protec- 
tion for  all  these  important  objects.  Besides,  a  navy  would  lie 
absolutely  indispensable  to  protect  our  whole  Atlantic  frontier, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  maritime  power.  We  should 
otherwise  be  liable,  not  only  to  the  invasion  of  strong  rogiihir 
forces  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  attacks  and  incursions  of  every 
predatory  adventurer.  Our  maritime  towns  might  all  be  put 
mider  contribution;  and  even  the  entrance  and  departure  from 
our  own  ports  be  interdicted,  at  the  caprice  or  the  hostility  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  would  also  be  our  cheapest,  as  well  as  our 
best  defence ;  as  it  would  save  us  the  expense  of  numerous  forts 
and  garrisons  upon  the  sea-coast,  which,  though  not  effectual 
for  all,  would  still  be  required  for  some  purposes.  In  short,  in 
a  maritime  warfare,  without  this  means  of  defence,  our  com- 
merce would  be  driven  from  the  ocean,  our  ports  would  be  block- 
aded, our  sea-coast  infested  with  plunderers,  and  our  vital 
interests  put  at  hazard.* 

»  2  Elliot's  Dob.  224,  819,  820.  *  2  Elliot's  Deb.  819,  820. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11,  24,  41.     See  also  1  IHick.  Block.  Coiiim.  App.  272. 

within  iDsurgent  districts,  occupied  by  ploying,  however,  in  such  efforts,  only 
the  national  forces,  or  take  measures,  in  such  means  and  agents  as  were  author- 
any  State,  for  the  restoration  of  State  izedby  constitutionallaws."  Chose,  C.  J., 
governments  faithful  to  the  Union,  cm-  in  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wnll.  730.     C. 
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§  1196.  Although  these  considerations  were  decisiye  with  the 
people  at  largo,  in  favor  of  the  power,  from  its  palpable  neces- 
sity and  importance  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  it  is 
witliin  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  that  the  same  objections  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  with  a  leading  party  in  the  country,^  and 
nurtured  a  policy  which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  our  duties, 
as  well  as  our  honor.  It  was  not  until  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  our  little  navy,  by  a  gallantry  and  brilliancy 
of  achievement  almost  without  parallel,  had  literally  fought  it- 
self into  favor,  that  the  nation  at  large  began  to  awake  from  its 
lethargy  on  this  subject,  and  to  insist  upon  a  policy,  which  should 
at  once  make  us  respected  and  formidable  abroad,  and  secure 
protection  and  honor  at  home.'  It  has  been  proudly  said  by  a 
learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  that  the  royal  navy 
of  ICngland  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament 
It  is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  island ;  an  army,  from  which,  however  strong  and  powerful, 
no  danger  can  be  apprehended  to  liberty.  •  Every  American  citi- 
zen ought  to  cherish  the  same  sentiment,  as  applicable  to  the 
navy  of  his  own  country. 

§  1197.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. "(a) 
This  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  preceding  powers  to  make  war, 
to  raise  armios,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.     Its  pro- 

*  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  7,  pp.  623  to  631. 

'  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  remarks  are  not  well  founded,  the  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  celebrated  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Vii^inia  legis- 
lature, of  7th  and  11th  Jan.  1800,  which  formed  the  text-book  of  many  political  opin- 
ions for  a  long  period  :  '*  With  respect  to  the  nary,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  yon, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  proposed  object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever  the  pros- 
pect of  temporary  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  it  Is  demonstrated,  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  wlio  have  adventured  far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive  ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever  in  practice  been  known  more  as  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions  and  wars  with  other 
nations,  than  as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to  commerce. 
Nor  is  there  any  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  general  assembly,  to  whose  circum- 
stances this  remark  is  more  applicable  than  to  the  United  Stntcft."  pp.  57,  58.  And 
the  Roiiators  niid  ropi-nsontAtivos  wore  instruct od  and  requostwl,  by  one  of  the  rrsolu- 
lions,  '*  to  pri'vi'nt  any  nu^nicntatiun  of  the  navy,  and  to  promote  any  pro)ioRition  for 
rc<lucing  it,  as  circnmAtancrs  will  permit,  within  the  narrowest  limits  conii>atible  with 
the  ])n)to('tion  of  the  sca-cMiasts,  {torts,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States."  p.  69. 

•  1  Black.  Comm.  418. 

(a)  See  Presser  v.  Illinois,  119  U.  8.  252. 
VOL.  II.  —  S 
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priety,  therefore,  scarcely  could  be,  and  never  has  been  denied, 
and  need  not  now  be  insisted  on.  The  clause  was  not  in  tlie 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution ;  but  was  added  without  objec- 
tion by  way  of  amendment.^  It  was,  without  question,  borrowed 
from  a  corresponding  clause  in  the  articles  of  confederation,' 
where  it  was  with  more  propriety  given,  because  there  was  a 
prohibition  of  all  implied  powers.  In  Great  Britain,  the  king, 
in  his  capacity  of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  the 
sole  power  of  regulating  fleets  and  armies.^  But  Parliament  has 
repeatedly  interposed;  and  the  regulation  of  both  is  now  in  a 
considerable  measure  provided  for  by  acts  of  Parliament.^  The 
whole  power  is  far  more  safe  in  the  hands  of  Congress  than  of 
I  the  executive;  since,  otherwise,  the  most  summary  and  severe 
I  punishments  might  be  inflicted  at  the  mere  will  of  tlie  executive. 
§  1198.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  should  be  exclusive.  Whatever 
crimes,  therefore,  are  committed  on  board  of  public  ships  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port  or  at  sea,  they  are 
exclusively  cognizable  and  punishable  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  public  ships  of  sovereigns,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  deemed  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  enjoy  the  immuni- 
ties from  the  local  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  sovereign.^ (a) 

1  Joaraal  of  Oonvention,  pp.  221,  262. 

s  Art  9.  *  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  421. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  413,  414,  415,  420,  421. 

•  See  United  States  v.  Bovana,  8  Wheaton's  R.  886,  890.    The  Schr.  EzchaDge,  7 
Crancb'a  R.  116. 

(a)  Brown  v,  Dncheane,  2  Curt.  871  and  19  How.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


POWER  OYER  THE  MIIJTIA. 


§  1199.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

§  1200.  This  clause  seems,  after  a  slight  amendment,  to  have 
passed  the  convention  without  opposition.^  It  cured  a  defect 
severely  felt  under  the  confederation,  which  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  the  subject 

§  1201.  The  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  command- 
ing its  services  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions,  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  common  defence,  and  preserving  the  internal 
peace  of  the  nation.  In  shorty  every  argument  which  is  urged, 
or  can  be  urged  against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  applies 
forcibly  to  the  i)ropricty  of  vesting  this  power  in  the  national 
government.  There  is  but  one  of  two  alternatives,  which  can  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  insurrection,  invasion,  or  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws ;  either  to  employ  regular  troops,  or  to  employ 
the  militia  to  suppress  them.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  the 
resistance  to  the  laws  may  be  put  down  by  the  posse  comitatuSy  or 
the  assistance  of  the  common  magistracy.  But  cases  may  occur, 
in  which  such  a  resort  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  even  mischiev- 
ous ;  since  it  might  encourage  the  factious  to  more  rash  measures, 
and  prevent  the  application  of  a  force,  which  would  at  once  de- 
stroy the  hopes  and  crush  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected.  The 
general  power  of  the  government  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  its  declared  powers,  would  doubtless  authorize 
laws  to  call  forth  the  posse  comitatuSj  and  employ  the  common 
magistracy,  in  cases  where  such  measures  would  suit  the  emer- 
gency.^ But  if  the  militia  could  not  be  called  in  aid,  it  would  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  common  safety  to  keep  up  a 

^  Joarnal  of  Conrention,  221,  283. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  800,  804,  805,  808,  809. 
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strong  regular  force  in  time  of  peace.*  The  latter  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  dcsirdble,  or  economical ;  and  therefore  this  power 
over  the  militia  is  highly  salutary  to  the  public  repose,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  additional  security  to  the  public  liberty.  In 
times  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  it  would  be  natural  and  ])roper 
that  the  militia  of  a  neighboring  State  should  be  marched  into 
another  to  resist  a  common  enemy,  or  guard  the  republic  against 
the  violences  of  a  domestic  faction  or  sedition.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  the  militia  should 
ever  be  called  to  march  great  distances,  since  it  would  be  at  once 
the  most  expensive  and  the  most  inconvenient  force  which  the 
government  could  employ  for  distant  expeditions.^  Tlie  regula- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  is  always  to  be  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress ;  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  moulded  so  as  to  escape 
from  all  dangerous  abuses. 

§  1202.  Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  these  sugges- 
tions, the  power  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  waiin  appeals 
to  the  people  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  surprise  their  judgment.' 
At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  the  militia  under  the  command  of 
the  national  government  might  be  dangerous  to  the  public  lib- 
erty ;  at  another,  that  they  might  be  ordered  to  the  most  distant 
places,  and  burdened  with  the  most  oppressive  services ;  and  at 
another,  that  the  States  might  thus  be  robbed  of  their  immediate 
means  of  defence.*  How  these  things  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  botli  houses  of  Congress,  in  which  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented,  it  is  diflicult  to 
conceive.  But  the  highly-colored  and  impassioned  addresses 
used  on  this  occasion  produced  some  propositions  of  amendment 
in  the  State  conventions,*  which,  however,  were  never  duly  rat- 
ified, and  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt,  as  matters  of  general 
concern. 

§  1203.  Tlie  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  provide  for  organ- 
izing, arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  292,  298,  294,  808,  809. 

3  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  107,  108,  202,  293,  294,  808,  809; 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  805,  806. 

'  2  Elliot's  Debates,  66,  67,  307,  310,  814,  315  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  Luther 
Martin's  Address,  Yates's  Minutes  ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  38,  34. 

«  See  The  FederalUt.  No.  29  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  285,  286,  287,  289,  807,  810. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  278. 
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States;  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  oflicors,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

§  1204.  This  power  has  a  natural  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing, and,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  exercise,  furnishes  the  only 
adequate  means  of  giving  it  promptitude  and  efficiency  in  its  op- 
erations.  It  requires  no  skill  in  the  science  of  war  to  discern, 
tliat  nnifonnity  in  tlio  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  whenever  they 
are  called  into  active  service.  It  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  camp  and  field  with  mutual  intelligence  and 
concert,  an  advantage  of  peculiar  moment  in  the  operations  of  an 
army;  and  it  will  enable  them  to  acquire,  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  that  degree  of  proficiency  in  military  functions,  which  is 
essential  to  their  usefulness.  Such  a  uniformity,  it  is  evident, 
can  be  attained  only  through  the  superintending  power  of  the 
national  government.^ 

§  1205.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  it  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  the  power;  and  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  by  a  decided  majority.  The 
first  clause  in  regard  to  organizing,  arming,  disciplining,  and 
governing  the  militia,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  nine  St4it.es  against 
two;  the  next  referring  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  States, 
after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  amend  it  by  confining  the  appoint- 
ment to  officers  under  the  rank  of  general  officers,  was  passed 
without  a  division ;  and  the  last,  referring  the  authority  to  train 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.' 

§  1206.  It  was  conceived  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  power  thus  given,  with  the  ^ards  reserving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  and  the  training  of  the  militia  to  the  States, 
made  it  not  only  wholly  unexceptionable,  but  in  reality  an  addi- 
tional security  to  the  public  liberties.®  It  was,  nevertheless, 
made  a  topic  of  serious  alarm  and  powerful  objection.     It  was 

1  The  Federalist,  Noa.  4,  29 ;  1  Tnck.  Blnck.  Comm.  App.  273,  274 ;  5  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  eh.  1,  p.  54.  See  Viiginia  Report  and  Resolutions,  7  Jan.  1800^ 
pp.  54  to  67. 

s  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  263,  272,  280,  281,  282,  867,  878,  877. 

•  2  EUiot's  Deb.  92,  801,  810,  812,  814,  817. 
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suggestedy  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  States  they  should 
possess  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  militia.  Congress 
might,  under  pretence  of  organizing  and  disciplining  them,  in- 
flict severe  and  ignominious  punishments  on  them.^  The  power 
might  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  in  Congress.  Suppose,  then, 
that  Congress  should  refuse  to  provide  for  arming  or  organizing 
them,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  States  would  be  utterly  with- 
out the  means  of  defence,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  national 
government.'  It  might  also  be  said,  that  Congress  possessed 
the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions, which  would  take  from  the  States  all  effective  moans  of 
resistance.^  The  militia  might  be  put  under  martial  law,  when 
not  under  duty  in  the  public  service.^ 

§  1207.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  comprehend  the  influence  of 
such  objections,  urged  with  much  apparent  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness at  such  an  eventful  period.  The  answers  then  given  seem 
to  have  been,  in  their  structure  and  reasoning,  satisfactory  and 
conclusive.  But  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
(some  of  which  have  been  since  adopted^)  show  that  the  objoc- 
•  tions  were  extensively  felt  and  sedulously  cherished.  The  power 
of  Congress  over  the  militia,  it  was  urged,  was  limited,  and  con- 
current with  that  of  the  States.  The  right  of  governing  them 
was  confined  to  the  single  case  of  their  being  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  some  of  the  cases  pointed  out  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  they  could  be 
subjected  by  the  general  government  to  martial  law.®  If  Con- 
gress did  not  choose  to  arm,  organize,  or  discipline  the  militia, 
there  would  be  an  inherent  right  in  the  States  to  do  it  ^  All 
that  the  Constitution  intended  was,  to  give  a  power  to  Congress 
to  insure  uniformity,  and  thereby  efficiency.  But  if  Congress 
refused,  or  neglected  to  perform  the  duty,  the  States  had  a  perfect 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  301,  807,  810»  812. 

s  2  Elliot's  Debates,  145,  290,  810,  811,  812  ;  Lather  Martin's  Address,  Yates's  Min- 
ates  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  84,  85. 

•  2  Elliot's  Debates,  810,  811,  812,  814,  816,  816,  817,  818. 
«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  287,  288,  294. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  A  pp.  278. 
«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  299,  811. 

7  2  Elliot's  Debates,  298,  294,  812,  818,  814,  826,  827,  439  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  272,  278  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  eh.  9,  pp.  Ill,  112 ;  Houston  v,  Moore,  5 
Wheat.  R.  1,  21,  46,  48  to  62. 
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concurrent  right,  and  might  act  upon  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
sovereignty.^  As  little  pretence  was  there  to  say  that  Congress 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions.  Their  power  was  merely  competent  to  reach  these 
objects ;  but  did  not,  and  could  not,  in  regard  to  the  militia^  su* 
persede  the  ordinary  rights  of  the  States.  It  was,  indeed,  made 
^  a  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  cases;  but  this  did  not 
exclude  the  co-operation  of  the  States.*  The  idea  of  Congress 
inflicting  severe  and  ignominious  punishments  upon  the  militia 
in  times  of  peace  was  absurd.^  It  presupposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives had  an  interest,  and  would  intentionally  take  measures, 
to  oppress  them,  and  alienate  their  affections.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  militia  was  exclusively  in  the  States ; 
and  how  could  it  be  presumed  that  such  men  would  ever  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.^ The  power  to  discipline  and  train  the  militia,  except 
when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  was  also  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  States;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  secure  against  any  serious  abuses.^  It  was  added,  that  any 
project  of  disciplining  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States 
would  be  so  utterly  impracticable  and  mischievous,  that  it  would 
probably  never  be  attempted.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  organize  and  discipline  select  corps;  and  these, 
for  all  general  purposes,  either  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Union, 
would  be  found  to  combine  all  that  was  useful  or  desirable  in 
militia  services. 

§  1208.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  utterly  without  any 
practical  justification  have  been  the  alarms,  so  industriously 
spread  upon  this  subject,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
put  upon  its  trial ^  Upon  two  occasions  only  has  it  been  found 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 

1  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1, 19, 17,21,  %%  24,  82,  61,  52,  69  ;  8  Sergeant  h 
Rawle,  169.    See  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  1. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  812, 818, 816, 817,  818,  868  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitation,  ch.  0, 
p.  111. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  804,  809. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  868  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  112.  * 

*  See  The  Federalist,  No.  29 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  274 ;  Rawle  on  the 
Confltitution,  ch.  9,  p.  112. 

«  The  Federalist,  No*  29. 
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laws  of  the  Union,  Quppressing  insurrections,  or  repelling  inva- 
sions. The  firsl  was  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylva- 
nia! in  1794 ;  ^  and  the  other,  to  repel  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
war  with  Great  Britain*  On  other  occasions,  the  militia  has 
indeed  been  called  into  service,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  injured  States  have  led  the 
way,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  national  government. 
In  regard  to  the  other  power,  of  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  1792,^  more  ef- 
fectually to  provide  for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States.  The  system  pro- 
vided by  this  act,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which 
established  the  rules  of  discipline  and  field  service,  has  ever 
since  remained  in  force.  And  the  militia  are  now  governed  by 
the  same  general  system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  which 
is  observed  by  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  •  No  jeal- 
ousy of  military  power  and  no  dread  of  severe  punishments  are 
now  indulged.  And  the  whole  militia  system  has  been  as  mild 
in  its  operation  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 

§  1209.  Several  questions,  of  great  practical  importance,  have 
arisen  under  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  power 
over  the  militia,  which  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  It  is 
observable,  that  power  is  given  to  Congress  "  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  Accordingly,  Congress,  in 
1795,  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  and  to  give  it  a  practical 
operation,  provided  by  law,  "that  whenever  the  United  States 
shall  be  invaded,  oi^  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the 
President  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State 
or  States  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  ac- 
tion, as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  repel  such  invasion,  and  to 
issue  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the 
militia  as  he  shall  think  proper. "  Like  provisions  are  made  for 
the  other  cases  stated  in  the  Constitution.^    The  constitution- 

1  5  Marsb.  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  576  to  592 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  ch.  28,  pp.  421 
to  428. 

*  Act  of  8th  May,  1792,  ch.  83. 

*  Act  of  1820,  ch.  97  ;  Act  of  1821,  ch.  68. 
4  Act  of  1795,  ch.  101. 
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alitjr  of  this  act  has  not  been  questioned,^  although  it  provides 
for  calling  forth  the  militia,  not  only  in  cases  of  invasion,  but 
of  imminent  danger  of  invasion ;  for  the  power  to  repel  invasions 
must  include  the  power  to  provide  against  any  attempt  and  dan- 
ger of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to  effectuate 
the  object  One  of  the  best  means .  to  repel  invasion  is,  to  pro- 
vide the  requisite  force  for  action  before  the  invader  has  reached 
the  territory  of  the  nation.'  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
President,  who  is,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  by  the  Constitution 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  proper  functionary  to  whom  this  high 
and  delicate  trust  ought  to  be  confided.  A  free  people  will  nat- 
urally be  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  military  power;  and  that  of 
calling  forth  tlio  militia  is  certainly  one  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. It  is,  however,  a  power  limfted  in  its  nature  to  certain 
exigencies ;  and,  by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  executed,  it  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.'  Who  is  so  fit  to  exercise 
the  power  and  to  incur  the  responsibility  as  the  President  ? 

§  1210.  But  a  most  material  question  arises :  By  whom  is  the 
exigency  (the  casiu  foederisy  if  one  may  so  say)  to  be  decided  ? 
Is  the  President  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  whether  the  exi- 
gency has  arisen ;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  open  question, 
which  every  ofTicor,  to  whom  the  orders  of  the  President  are  ad- 
dressed, may  decide  for  himself,  and  equally  open  to  be  contested 
by  every  militia-man  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  7  ^  (a)  This  question  was  much  agitated  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it 
had  been  practically  settled  by  the  government,  in  the  year 
1794,  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  President  ;•  and  no  inconsider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  was  then  manifested  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  pendente  lite^  et  flagrante  bello.  In  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  it  was  held,  that  the  governors  of  the  States 

1  Houston  9.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  1,  90  ;  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19  ;  Houston 
V.  Moore,  8  Sergeant  k  Bawle,  169 ;  Duffield  v.  Smith,  8  Sergeant  k  Rawle,  590 ; 
Yanderheyden  v.  Young,  11  Johns.  R.  160. 

*  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29. 

*  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29 ;  Rawle  on  Constitution^  ch.  18,  p.  155,  Ato. 
«  Martin  9.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29,  80. 

*  See  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  87. 

(a)  See  Luther  ti.  Borden,  7  How.  44. 
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to  whom  orders  were  addressed  by  the  President  to  call  forth  the 
militia,  on  accomit  of  danger  of  invasion,  were  entitled  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  exigency  had  arisen,  and  were  not 
bound  by  the  opinion  or  orders  of  the  President  ^  (a)  This  doc- 
trine, however,  was  disapproved  elsewhere.  It  was  contested 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,^  and  was  renounced  by 
other  States.' 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  2ii  to  250 ;  8  Mass.  B.  Supp.  647  et  seq. ;  Rawle 
on  the  CoQHtitution,  ch.  13,  p.  155,  &o.  At  a  later  period,  this  doctrine  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  Massachusetts.  See  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  June 
12,  1818,  and  February  15, 1880.    See  also  Resolutions  of  Maine  legislature,  in  1820. 

*  See  President  Madison's  Message  of  4th  November,  1812,  and  President  Monroe's 
Message,  and  other  documents  stated  in  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  15th 
February,  1880. 

'  See  Yanderheyden  o.  Young,  11  Johns.  R.  150;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  18, 
pp.  155  to  160 ;  Duffield  v.  Smith,  8  Seigeant  k  Rawle,  590. 


(a)  'The  case  on  behalf  of  those  States 
will  bo  found  very  fully  presented  in 
Dwight's  History  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, p.  287  €t  9eq,  The  first  objection 
taken  to  the  order  of  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militia  was  that  it  did  not  show 
that  one  of  the  emergencies  existed  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  empowered  the 
President  to  issue  the  order,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  were  required  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Unionf  suppress  insurrecHons^  or  re* 
pel  invasioju,  or  that  the  United  States  toere 
in  imminent  danger  of  invasion ;  and  when 
this  objection  was  obviated  by  a  further 
order,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  text  was 
taken  and  insisted  upon.  In  consequence, 
although  the  militia  was  ordered  out  for 
State  defence,  yet  as  they  were  not  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  federal  authorities, 
the  government  refused  to  assume  the 
expense. 

When  the  late  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
the  President  issued  his  call  for  75,000 
militia,  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  had  not  declared  their  se- 
cession, the  goveniors  of  several  of  the 
border  States  responded  with  either  a  per- 
emptory or  a  qualified  refusal.  The  gov- 
ernors of  Yirginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas refused  in  the  most  positive,  and 
some  of  them  in  insulting  terms ;  and  upon 


the  ground,  either  expressly  stated  or  im- 
plied, that  the  call  was  unconstitutional 
because  made  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
or  subjugating  the  States,  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  no  authority  to  do.  Of  these 
governors  it  is  to  be  said,  that  five  fully 
sympathized  with  the  rebellion,  and  that 
the  sixth,  when  insurgent  forces  had  in- 
vaded the  State,  vetoed  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature  by  which  he  was  requested  to 
order  them  to  leave  its  territory.  The 
governor  of  Maryland  ordered  out  the 
.troops,  stating  in  his  proclamation  that 
they  would  be  detailed  to  serve  within  the 
State  or  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
capitaL  The  governor  of  Delaware  issued 
a  proclamation  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  companies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  but  not  to  be  subject 
to  be  ordered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  This  action  would  proba- 
bly not  be  a  precedent  on  any  future 
occasion,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  things  then  existing, 
and  the  divided  feeling  then  prevailing  in 
that  portion  of  the  country.  In  general, 
in  all  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
the  national  authority  was  sustained,  a 
ready  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  orders 
of  the  executive.    C 
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§  1211.  At  a  very  recent  periodi  the  question  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Uie  United  States  for  a  judicial  decision ;  and 
it  was  then  unanimously  determined,  that  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pres- 
ident; and  that  his  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  per- 
sons.^ The  court  said,  that  this  construction  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself,  and  from  the  manifest  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  power  itself  is 
to  be  e^Lcrcised  upon  sudden  emergencies,  upon  great  occasions 
of  state,  and  under  circumstances  which  may  be  vital  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union.  A  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to 
orders  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  object 
The  service  is  a  military  service,  and  the  command  of  a  military 
nature ;  and,  in  such  cases,  every  delay  and  every  obstacle  to  an 
efficient  and  immediate  compliance,  would  necessarily  tend  to 
jeopard  the  public  interests.  While  subordinate  officers  or  sol- 
diers are  pausing  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to  obey,  or  are 
scrupulously  weighing  the  facts  upon  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  exercises  tihe  right  to  demand  their  services,  the  hostile 
enterprise  may  be  accomplished,  without  the  means  of  resistance. 
If  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding  its 
services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are,  as  it  has 
been  emphatically  said  they  are,'  natural  incidents  to  the  duties 
of  superintending  the  common  defence,  and  of  watching  over  the 
internal  peace  of  the  confederacy,  these  powers  must  be  so  con- 
strued, as  to  the  modes  of  their  exercise,  as  not  to  defeat  the 
great  end  in  view.  If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the 
orders  of  the  President  upon  his  own  doubts  as  to  the  exigency 
having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of  every  inferior  offi- 
cer and  soldier.  And  any  act  done  by  any  person,  in  further- 
ance of  such  orders,  would  subject  him  to  responsibility  in  a 
civil  suit,  in  which  his  defence  must  finally  rest  upon  his  ability 
to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Besides,  in  many 
instances  the  evidence  upon  which  the  President  might  decide 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  might  be  of  a  na- 
ture not  constituting  strict  technical  proof;  or  the  disclosure  of 
the  evidence  might  reveal  important  state  secrets,  which  the 
public  interest,  and  even  safety,  might  imperiously  demand  to 

I  Lnther  v,  Borden,  7  Howird,  1. 
*  The  Fedeitliit»  No.  29. 
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be  kept  in  concealment^  The  act  of  1795  was  manifestly  framed 
upon  this  reasoning.  The  President  is  by  it  necessarily  consti- 
tutedi ,  in  the  first  instance,  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
igency,  and  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  belief  of  the  facts. 
If  he  does  so  act,  and  decides  to  call  out  the  militia,  his  orders 
for  this  purpose  are  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  act  done 
by  a  subordinate  officer  in  obedience  to  such  orders,  is  equally 
justifiable.  *  The  law  contemplates  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, orders  shall  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  effect ; 
and  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  a  correct  inference,  that  any  other 
person  has  a  right  to  disobey  them.  No  provision  is  made  for 
an  appeal  from,  or  review  of,  the  President's  opinion.  And 
whenever  a  atatute  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to 
be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  the 
general  rule  of  construction  is,  that  he  is  thereby  constituted  the 
^ole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts. ^ 

§  1212.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  may  be  exercised  either  by  requisitions  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  States,  or  by  orders  directed  to  such  executive,  or 
to  any  subordinate  officers  of  the  militia.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  understood,  that  the  State  executive  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
leave  his  executive  duties,  and  go  personally  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1218.  The  power  to  govern  the  militia,  when  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  denied  by  no  one  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive one.  Indeed,  from  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  so  con- 
strued ;  for  the  notion  of  distinct  and  independent  orders  from 
authorities  wholly  unconnected,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  that  unity  of  command  and  action,  on  which  the  success  of 
all  military  operations  must  essentially  depend.^  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  a  State  from  calling 
forth  its  own  militia,  not  detached  into  the  service  of  the  Union, 
to  aid  the  United  States  in  executing  the  laws,  in  suppressing 

1  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  80,  81. 

*  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  81,  82.  (a) 

'  See  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  15,  16,  and  Mr.  J.  Johnson's  Opinion,  Id. 
86,  87,  40,  46. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  9,  29  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  1, 17,  68,  64,  65,  56, 
61,  62. 

(a)  Approved  in  Lather  «.  Borden,  7  How.  44. 
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insurrections,  and  in  repelling  invasions,  (a)  Such  a  concurrent 
exercise  of  power  in  no  degree  interferes  with,  or  obstructs  the 
exercise  of,  the  powers  of  the  Union.  Congress  may,  by  suita- 
ble laws,  provide  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  militia,  and  annex 
suitable  penalties  to  disobedience  of  their  orders,  and  direct  thd 
manner  in  which  the  delinquents  may  be  tried.  But  the  author- 
ity to  call  forth,  and  the  authority  exclusively  to  govern,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  question,  when  the  authority 
of  Congress  over  the  militia  becomes  exclusive,  must  essentially 
depend  upon  the  fact,  when  they  are  to  be  deemed  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween calling  forth  the  militia,  and  their  being  in  actual  service. 
These  are  not  contemporaneous  acts,  nor  necessarily  identical 
in  their  constitutional  bearings.  The  President  is  not  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  except  when  in  actual  service; 
and  not,  when  they  are  merely  ordered  into  service.  They  are 
subjected  to  martial  law  only,  when  in  actual  service,  and  not 
merely  when  called  forth,  before  they  have  obeyed  the  call.  The 
act  of  1795  and  other  acts  on  this  subject  manifestly  contemplate 
and  recognize  this  distinction.  To  bring  the  militia  within  the 
meaning  of  being  in  actual  service,  there  must  be  an  obedience  to 
the  call,  and  some  acts  of  organization,  mustering,  rendezvous, 
or  marching,  done  in  obedience  to  the  call,  in  the  public  service.^ 
§  1214.  But  whether  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress  to 
punish  delinquencies  in  not  obeying  the  call  on  the  militia,  by 
their  own  courts-martial,  has  been  a  question  much  discussed, 
and  upon  which  no  inconsiderable  contrariety  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed.  That  it  may,  by  law,  be  made  exclusive,  is  not 
denied.  But  if  no  such  law  be  made,  whether  a  State  may  noty 
by  its  own  laws,  constitute  courts-martial  to  try  and  punish  thd 
delinquencies,  and  inflict  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  has  been  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is  now  settled 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  State  court-martial  may  con- 
stitutionally take  cognizance  of,  and  inflict  the  punishment 
But  a  State  cannot  add  to,  or  vary  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  upon  the  delinquents.' 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R  1, 17, 18,  20,  58,  60,  61, 68,  64 ;  Rawle  on  CJonst 
ch.  13,  p.  159.  . 

*  Hooston  V,  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  1,  2,  8,  24,  28,  44, 60  to  75 ;  Rawle  on  Ck>n8t  ch. 

(a)  Lather  v,  Borden,  7  How.  1. 
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§  1215.  A  question  of  another  sort  was  also  made  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain ;  whether  the  militia,  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  governed  and 
commanded  bj  any  officer  but  of  the  same  militia,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
President  could  delegate  any  other  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  to  command  the  militia  in  his  absence. 
It  was  held  in  several  of  the  eastern  States,  that  the  militia 
were  exclusively  under  the.  command  of  their  own  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  personal  orders  of  the  President ;  and  that  he  could 
not  authorize  any  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
command  them  in  his  absence,  nor  place  them  under  the  com- 
mand  of  any  such  officer.^  This  doctrine  was  deemed  inadmis- 
sible by  the  functionaries  of  the  United  States.  It  has  never  yet 
been  settled  by  any  definite  judgment  of  any  tribunal  competent 
to  decide  it'  If,  however,  the  doctrine  can  be  maintained,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public  ser^nce  must  be  continually  liable  to  very 
great  embarrassments  in  all  cases  where  the  militia  are  called 
into  the  public  service  in  connection  with  the  regular  troops,  (a) 

18,  pp.  168,  169 ;  Hooaton  v.  Moore,  8  Serg.  &  Bawle,  160  ;  Doffield  v.  Smith,  8  Serg. 
k  R.  690 ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect  12,  pp.  248,  249,  260 ;  Serg.  on  Ckinst  ch.  28  [ch. 
80] ;  Meade's  Case,  6  Hall's  Law  Joum.  686 ;  Bolton's  Case,  8  Seig.  &  Rawle,  178, 
note. 

1  8  Mass.  Rep.  Supp.  649,  660  ;  6  Hall's  Amer.  Law  Journ.  496 ;  1  Kent's  CJomro. 
Lect  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 

s  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 

(a)  This  doctrine  may  be  considered  came  with  the  appropriate  officers  for  the 

as  practically  given  np.    See  an  account  bodies  called  for,  but  were  placed  at  once 

of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Massa-  subject  to  the  orders  of  some  superior 

chnsetts  and   Connecticut   in   Dwight's  federal  officer,  and  in  no  instance  was 

History   of   the   Hartford    Convention,  there  a  refusal  to  obey  orders  on  any  such 

pp.  249  el  $eq.    During  the  late  civil  war,  ground  as  was  taken  in  1812. 
when  State  troops  were  called  out,  they 
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POWER  OVER  SEAT  OF  OOYEBNMENT  AND  OTHER  CEDED  PLACES. 

§  1216.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  ^^  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoeyer  over  such  district,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
MENT  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 
all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  Uie  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
ARSENALS,  doCk-tards,  and  other  needful  BUiLDiNoa " 

§  1217.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  in  its 
favor;  and  it  was  adopted  into  the  Constitution  with  a  slight 
amendment,  without  any  apparent  objection.^ 

§  1218.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  and  exclusive 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it  It  is  a  power  exercised  by 
every  legislature  of  the  Union,  and  one  might  say  of  the  world, 
by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only  the 
public  authorities  might  be  insulted,  and  their  proceedings  be 
interrupted  with  impunity ;  but  the  public  archives  might  be  in 
danger  of  violation  and  destruction,  and  a  dependence  of  the 
members  of  the  national  government  on  the  State  authorities  for 
protection  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  be  created,  which 
would  bring  on  the  national  councils  the  imputation  of  being 
subjected  to  undue  awe  and  influence,  and  might,  in  times  of 
high  excitement,  expose  their  lives  to  jeopardy.  It  never  could 
be  safe  to  leave  in  possession  of  any  State  the  exclusive  power  to 
decide,  whether  the  functionaries  of  the  nationaj  government 
should  have  the  moral  or  physical  power  to  perform  their  duties.^ 
It  might  subject  the  favored  State  to  the  most  unrelenting  jeal- 

1  Jotm.  of  Convention,  S32,  S60,  828,  829,  858. 

*  The  Fedenlist,  No.  48 ;  2  EUiot'e  Debates,  92,  821,  822,  826. 
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ousy  of  the  other  States,  and  introduce  earnest  controversies  from 
time  to  time  respecting  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 

§  1219.  Nor  can  tlie  cession  be  justly  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
any  State;  or  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  its  sovereignty. 
The  ceded  district  is  of  a  very  narrow  extent;  and  it  rests  in  tlie 
option  of  the  State  whether  it  shall  be  made  or  not  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  composing  it  would  receive 
with  thankfulness  such  a  blessing,  since  their  own  importance 
would  be  thereby  increased,  their  interests  be  subserved,  and 
their  rights  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  represcnta- 
tives  of  the  whole  Union.  ^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  an  occur- 
rence,  at  the  very  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  a  great 
effect  in  introducing  this  provision  into  the  Constitution.  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  the  Congress^  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
was  surrounded  and  insulted  by  a  small,  but  insolent  body  of 
mutineers  of  the  continental  army.  Congress  applied  to  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  Pennsylvania  for  defence;  but,  under  the 
ill-conceived  constitution  of  the  State  at  that  time,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  council  consisting  of  thirteen  members ; 
and  they  possessed  or  exhibited  so  little  energy,  and  such  appar- 
ent intimidation,  that  Congress  indignantly  removed  to  New 
Jersey,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  promises  of  do- 
fending  them.  Congress  remained  for  some  time  at  Princeton 
without  being  again  insulted,  till,  for  the  sake  of  greater  con- 
venience, they  adjourned  to  Annapolis.  The  general  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  a  fugitive  Congress,  were  sufficiently  striking  to  pro- 
duce this  remedy.'  Indeed,  if  such  a  lesson  could  have  been  lost 
upon  the  people,  it  would  have  been  as  humiliating  to  their  in- 
telligence, as  it  would  have  been  ofiFensive  to  their  honor. 

§  1220.  And  yet  this  clause  did  not  escape  the  common  fate 
of  most  of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  It  was  rep- 
resented as  peculiarly  dangerous.  It  may,  it  was  said,  become  a 
sort  of  public  sanctuary,  with  exclusive  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  every  sort.  It  may  be  the  very  spot  for  the  establishment 
of  tyranny,  and  of  refuge  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  The 
inhabitants  will  be  answerable  to  no  laws,  except  those  of  Con- 
gress.    A  powerful  army  may  be  here  kept  on  foot;  and  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  48 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  92,  821,  822,  326,  827. 
*  Rawle  on  Conat.  ch.  9,  pp.  112,  118. 
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most  oppressive  and  sanguinary  laws  may  be  passed  to  govern  the 
district^  Nay,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  years  after  the  Oon- 
stitution  had  quietly  gone  into  operation,  and  this  power  had 
been  acted  upon  with  a  moderation  as  commendable  as  it  ought 
to  be  satisfactory,  a  learned  conmientator  expressed  regret  at  the 
extent  of  the  power,  and  intimated  in  no  inexplicit  terms  his 
fears  for  the  future,  "  A  system  of  laws, "  says  he,  "  incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  representative  democracy, 
though  not  likely  to  be  introduced  at  once,  may  be  matured  by 
dogrccs,  and  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  States,  and  finally 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  federal  government  Let  foreigners  be  enabled  to  hold 
lands,  and  transmit  them  by  inheritance,  or  devise ;  let  the  pref- 
erence to  males,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  be  revived  with 
the  doctrine  of  entails;  and  aristocracy  will  neither  want  a 
ladder  to  climb  by,  nor  a  base  for  its  support."^  » 

§  1221.  What  a  superstructure  to  be  erected  on  such  a  narrow 
foundation !  Several  of  the  States  now  permit  foreigners  to  hold 
and  transmit  lands;  and  yet  their  liberties  are  not  overwhelmed. 
The  whole  South,  before  the  revolution,  allowed  and  cherished 
the  system  of  primogeniture ;  and  yet  they  possessed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  children  their  colonial  rights  and  privileges,  and 
achieved  under  this  very  system  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  system  of  entails  is  still  the  law  of  several  of  the 
States;  and  yet  no  danger  has  yet  assailed  them.  They  possess 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  republican  industry  and  frugality,  with- 
out any  landed  or  other  aristocracy.  And  yet  the  petty  district 
of  ten  miles  square  is  to  overrule  in  its  policy  and  legislation  all 
that  is  venerable  and  admirable  in  State  legislation.  The  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented  in  Congress.  The 
district  has  no  representatives  there ;  but  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
clusive legislation  of  the  former.  And  yet  Congress,  at  home 
republican,  will  here  nourish  aristocracy.  The  States  will  here 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  institutions, 
rights,  and  sovereignty.     At  home,  they  will  follow  the  legisla- 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  820,  821,  823,  324,  825,  826  ;  Id.  115.  Amendments  limiting 
the  power  of  Congress  to  such  regalations,  as  respect  the  police  and  good  goTemment 
of  the  district,  were  proposed  by  several  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Bat  they  have  been  silently  abandoned.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  276,  374.  «  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  277. 
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tion  of  the  district,  instead  of  guiding  it  by  their  precept  and 
example.  They  will  choose  to  be  the  engines  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  the  district,  that  they  may  become  enslaved  within 
their  own  territorial  sovereignty.  What^  but  a  disposition  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  delusions  and  alarms,  could  create  such 
extraordinary  flights  of  imagination  7  Oan  such  things  be,  and 
overcome  us,  like  a  summer's  cloud,  without  our  special  wonder  7 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  refute 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  urged.  If  they 
prove  anjrthing,  they  prove,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  govern- 
ment, because  no  persons  can  be  found  worthy  of  the  trust 

§  1222.  The  seat  of  government  has  now,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  been  permanently  fixed  on  the  river  Potomac,  on  a  tract 
of  ten  miles  square,  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  was  selected  by  that  great  man,  the  boast  of  all  Amer- 
ica, the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  It  bears  his  name ;  it  is  tlie  monument  of 
his  fame  and  wisdom.  May  it  be  for  ever  consecrated  to  its 
present  noble  purpose,  capitoli  immobile  saxum! 

§  1228.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  all  their  civil,  religious,  and 
political  rights.  They  live  substantially  under  the  same  laws 
as  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  such  changes  only  having  been 
made  as  have  been  devised  and  sought  by  themselves.  They  are 
not  indeed  citizens  of  any  State,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
such;  but  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  have  no 
immediate  representatives  in  Congress.  But  they  may  justly 
boast,  that  they  live  under  a  paternal  government,  attentive  to 
their  wants,  and  zealous  for  their  welfare.  They,  as  yet,  pos- 
sess no  local  legislature ;  and  have,  as  yet,  not  desired  to  possess 
one.  A  learned  commentator  has  doubted,  whether  Congress 
can  create  such  a  legislature,  because  it  is  the  delegation  of  a 
delegated  authority.^  A  very  different  opinion  was  exi)rc88ed 
by  the  Federalist ;  for  it  was  said,  that  ^^  a  municipal  legislature 
for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of 
course  be  allowed  them. "  ^  (a)  In  point  of  fact,  the  corporations 
of  the  three  cities  within  its  limits  possess  and  exercise  a  dele- 
gated power  of  legislation  under  their  charters,  granted  by  Con- 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Ck>mm.  App.  278.  '  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 

(a)  It  was  allowed  them  in  the  year  provided  for  them,  with  the  right  to  a 
1871,  a  territorial  goTomment  haying  been     delegate  in  Congress. 
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grcss,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  municipal  wants,  without  any 
constitutional  scruple,  or  surmise,  or  doubt 

§  1224.  The  other  part  of  the  power,  giving  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  places  ceded  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
Ac,  sccina  still  more  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  and 
safety.  The  i)ublic  money  expended  on  such  places,  and  public 
property  dci)ositcd  in  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  military  duties 
which  may  be  required  there,  all  demand  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  State  authority.  In  trutli,  it  would  be  wholly 
improper,  that  places,  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  Union 
may  depend,  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  any  member 
of  it.  The  i)owcr,  indeed,  is  wholly  unexceptionable;  since  it 
can  only  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  State ;  and  therefore  it 
is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  scruple.^  Yet,  it  did  not  escape 
without  the  scrutinizing  jealousy  of  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  was  denounced,  as  dangerous  to  State  sovereignty.^ 

§  1225.  A  great  variety  of  cessions  have  been  made  by  the 
States  under  this  power.  And  generally  there  has  been  a  reser- 
vation of  the  right  to  serve  all  State  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
upon  ])ersons  found  therein.  Tliis  reservation  has  not  been 
thought  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  State  process,  quoad  hoc^  becomes  the  process  of  the 
Unitod  States,  and  the  general  power  of  exclusive  legislation  re- 
mains with  Congress.  Thus,  these  places  are  not  capable  of 
being  made  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  to  exempt  them  from  acts 
done  within,  and  cognizable  by,  the  States  to  which  the  terri- 
tory belonged;  and  at  the  same  time  Congress  is  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  great  objects  of  the  power.* 

§  122(>.  The  iK)wer  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  ceded  places  is  conferred  on  that  body,  as  the 
legislature  of  the  Union ;  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  any  other 
character.  A  law  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  binding  on  all  the  States,  and  cannot  be  defeated 
by  them.  Tlie  power  to  pass  such  a  law  carries  with  it  all  the 
incidental  powers  to  give  it  complete  and  effectual  execution; 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  48.    See  also  United  States  v,  Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  836,  888. 

s  2  EUiot's  Debates,  145. 

I  Cominonwealth  v.  Clary,  8  Mass.  R.  72  ;  United  States  v.  Cornell,  2  Mason,  R.  60  ; 
Rawle  on  Constitution,  oh.  27,  p.  238 ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80] ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  10,  pp.  402  to  404. 
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and  such  a  law  may  be  extended  in  its  operation  incidentally 
throughout  the  United  States,  if  Congress  think  it  necessary  so 
to  do.  But  if  intended  to  have  efliciency  beyond  the  district, 
language  must  be  used  in  the  act  expressive  of  such  an  intention ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  deemed  purely  local.  ^ 

§  1227.  It  follows  from  this  review  of  the  clause,  that  the 
States  cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  acts  done  in  the  ceded 
places  after  the  cession ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  places  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and  can  no 
longer  exercise  any  civil  or  political  rights  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  ^  (a)  But  if  there  has  been  no  cession  by  the  State  of 
the  place,  although  it  has  been  const^mtly  occupied  and  used, 
under  purchase,  or  otherwise,  by  the  United  States  for  a  fort, 
arsenal,  or  other  constitutional  purpose,  the  State  jurisdiction 
still  remains  complete  and  perfect.' 

§  1228.  Upon  a  recent  occasion,  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  thus  given  by  the  Constitution 
in  these  ceded  places,  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Coui-t,  and  was  much  discussed.  It  was  argued,  that  all 
such  legislation  by  Congress  was  purely  local,  like  that  exercised 
by  a  territorial  legislature;  and  was  not  to  be  deemed  legislation 
by  Congress  in  the  character  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  argument  was  to  establish,  that  a  law,  made 
in  or  for  such  ceded  places,  had  no  extraterritorial  force  or  obli- 
gation, it  not  being  a  law  of  the  United  States.  The  rcascming 
of  the  court  affirming  that  such  an  act  was  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congress  in  passing  it  acted  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Union,  can  be  best  conveyed  in  their  own  language,  and 
would  be  impaired  by  an  abridgment 

§  1229.  "In  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  which 
is  made  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  wo  (hid  that  of 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  II.  264,  Ai,  425,  426,  427,  428 ;  Sergeant  on  Cun- 
stitution,  eh.  28  [ch.  30] ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  402  to  404  ;  Kawle  on  Consti- 
tation,  ch.  27,  pp.  238,  239 ;  Loaghborough  v.  Bluke,  5  Wheat.  R.  322,  324. 

>  8  Moss.  R.  72  ;  1  Hall's  Jour,  of  Jurisp.  53  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p^).  403, 
404. 

'  The  People  v.  Godfrey,  17  Johns.  R.  225  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Young,  1  ILiU's  Jour- 
nal of  Jurisp.  47  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  pp.  403,  404  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution, 
ch.  28  [ch.  30]  ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  27,  pp.  238  to  240. 

(a)  See  this  very  fully  considered  and  the  doctrine  of  the  text  approved  in  Sinks 
V.  Reese,  19  Ohio  St  806. 
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exercising  exclusive  legislation  over  such  district  as  shall  become 
the  scat  of  government  This  power,  like  all  others  which  are 
specified,  is  conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union;  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they  would  not 
]K)ssess  it  In  no  other  character. can  it  be  exercised.  In  legis- 
lating for  the  district,  they  necessarily  preserve  the  character  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Union;  for  it  is  in  that  character  alone 
that  the  Constitution  confers  on  them  this  i>owcr  of  exclusive 
logislation.  This  proposition  need  not  he  enforced.  The  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  Hhis  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. '  The 
clause,  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  unquestionably  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  such,  binds  all  the  United 
States.  Those  who  contend  that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of 
other  powers,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  show  some  safe  and  clear 
rule  which  shall  support  this  construction,  and  prove  that  an 
act  of  Congress,  clothed  in  all  the  forms  which  attend  other 
legislative  acts,  and  passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on, 
and  exercised  by,  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  is 
not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  docs  not  bind  them. 

§  1230.  "One  of  the  gentlemen  sought  to  illustrate  his  propo- 
sition, that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  district,  assumed 
a  distinct  character,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  local  legislature, 
whose  laws  could  possess  no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  by  a  reference''to  the  complex  character  of  this  court  It 
is,  they  say,  a  coui-t  of  common  law,  and  a  court  of  equity.  Its 
character,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  common  law,  is  as  distinct 
from  its  character  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  as  if  the 
powers  belonging  to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal,  they  are  never 
confounded  with  each  other.  Without  inquiring,  how  far  the 
union  of  different  characters  in  one  court  may  be  applicable,  in 
principle,  to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  jwwcr  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  some  ]>laccs,  and  of  limited  legislation  in  others, 
it  may  be  observed,  Uiat  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law  are  so  totally  unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
equity,  that  a  mere  ins])ection  of  the  record  gives  decisive  infor- 
mation of  the  character  in  which  the  court  sits,  and  consequently 
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of  the  extent  of  its  powers.  But  if  the  forms  of  proceeding  were 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  court  the  same,  the  distinction 
would  disappear. 

§  1231.  "Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  forms,  and  in 
the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  powera  of  equal  obligation  con- 
ferred in  the  same  instrument,  when  exercising  its  exclusive 
powers  of  legislation,  as  well  as  when  exercising  those  which  are 
limited,  we  must  inquire,  whether  there  be  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  tliis  exclusive  legislation,  which  necessarily  couPmcs  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  nuulu  in  virtue  of  this  ]K)W(ir,  to  iho  place 
with  a  view  to  which  they  are  made.  Connected  with  the  power 
to  legislate  within  this  district,  is  a  similar  power  in  forts,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  &c.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  but 
no  general  right  to  punish  murder  committed  within  any  of  the 
States.  In  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other 
place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  is  punished  with  death.  Thus  Con- 
gress legislates  in  the  same  act,  under  its  exclusive  and  its 
limited  powers. 

§  1232.  "The  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  body  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  surgeon  for  dis- 
section,  and  punishes  any  person  who  shall  rescue  such  body 
during  its  conveyance  from  the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered.  Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the 
law,  or  any  other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  bo 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which  Congress  acts, 
when  exercising  its  powers  of  exclusive  legislation.  If  Congress 
is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  local  legislature,  invested,  as  to 
this  object,  with  powers  limited  to  the  foi*t,  or  other  place,  in 
which  the  murder  may  be  committed;  if  its  general  powers  can- 
not come  in  aid  of  these  local  powers,  how  can  the  offence  be 
tried  in  any  other  court  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  it  has 
been  committed  ?  How  can  the  offender  be  conveyed  to,  or  tried 
in,  any  other  place  ?  How  can  he  be  executed  elsewhere  ?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  country  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  sovereign,  and  the  individual  jHrnishcd,  who, 
within  that  jurisdiction,  shall  rescue  the  body?  Were  any  one 
State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law  for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  court 
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not  created  by  itself,  in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
direct  the  sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we  should 
all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompetency  to  such  a  course  of 
legislation.  If  Congress  be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is,  be- 
cause that  body  unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  operate  through  the  Union,  and  may  use  the  last  in 
aid  of  the  first;  or,  because  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive 
legislation  draws  after  it,  as  an  incident,  the  power  of  making 
tliat  logislation  effectual ;  and*  tlio  incidental  power  may  be  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power  is 
given  to  that  body,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

§  1233.  ^  So,  in  the  same  act,  a  person,  who,  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  felony,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  any  fort,  iu*senal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  other 
place,  or  district  of  country  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  conceal  the  same,  £c.,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  be  imprisoned,  &c  It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot 
punish  felonies  generally;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish 
misprision  of  felony.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture, the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  cannot  punish  those, 
who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a  felony  committed  in  Maryland. 
How,  then,  is  it,  that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a 
fort,  punishes  those  who,  out  of  that  fort,  conceal  a  felony 
committed  within  it  ? 

§  1234.  "The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively  within  any  place  ceded  by 
a  State,  carries  with  it,  as  an  incident,  the  right  to  make  that 
power  effectual.  If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pursue  him  into 
another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there ;  but  must  demand  him 
from  the  executive  power  of  that  other  State.  If  Congress  were 
to  be  considered  merely  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  fort,  or 
other  place,  in  which  the  offence  might  be  committed,  then  this 
principle  would  apply  to  them,  as  to  other  local  legislatures; 
and  the  felon,  who  should  escape  out  of  the  fort,  or  other  place, 
in  which  the  felony  may  have  been  committed,  could  not  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  marshal,  but  must  be  demanded  from  the  exec- 
utive of  the  State.     But  we  know,  that  the  principle  does  not 
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apply ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  Congress  is  not  a  local  legislature, 
but  exercises  this  particular  power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in 
its  high  character  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  Ameri- 
can people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  conferred  it  for 
their  own  benefit.  Being  so  conferred,  it  carries  with  it  all  those 
incidental  powers  which  are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effect- 
ual execution. 

§  1285.  ^  Whether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without  the  district  or  not,  depends  on  the  words  of  that  law. 
If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  the  question,  whether  the 
power,  so  exercised,  be  incidental  to  the  power  of  exclusive  le- 
gislation, and  be  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  requires  a  con- 
sideration of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed.  This  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only  exercise  of  it  which  is 
allowed  in  such  a  case."^ 

1  Oohens  v.  YiiginU,  6  Wheat  B.  424  to  429. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

P0WEB8  OP  C0NGBBB8 — ^INGIDianiAL. 

§  1286.  Thb  nbxt  power  of  GongresB  is,  ^^  to  make  all  laws, 
which  shall  bo  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  bj  this  Oon- 
stitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
department,  or  officer  thereof. "(a) 

§  1287.  Few  powers  of  the  government  were  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  assailed  with  more  severe  invective, 
and  more  declamatory  intemperance,  than  this.^  And  it  has 
ever  since  been  made  a  theme  of  constant  attack,  and  extrava- 
gant jealousy.^  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  can  be  maintained,  or  the  logic  by  which  it  can  be  rea- 
soned out.  It  is  only  declaratory  of  a  truth,  which  would  have 
resulted  by  necessity  and  unavoidable  implication  from  the  very 
act  of  establishing  the  national  government,  and  vesting  it  with 
certain  powers.  What  is  a  power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of 
doing  a  thing  7 '  What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power 
of  employing  the  means  necessary  to  its  execution  7  What  is  a 
legislative  power,  but  a  power  of  making  laws  7  What  are  the 
means  to  execute  a  legislative  power,  but  laws?  What  is  the 
power,  for  instance,  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  but  a  legisla- 
tive power,  or  a  power  to  make  laws  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  7 
What  are  the  proper  means  of  executing  such  a  power,  but  neces- 
sary and  proper  laws  7  In  truth,  the  constitutional  operation  of 
the  government  would  be  precisely  the  same,  if  the  clause  were 
obliterated,  as  if  it  were  repeated  in  every  article;'  It  would 
otherwise  result,  that  the  power  could  never  be  exercised ;  that 

1  The  FedenJist,  Noa.  88,  44  ;  1  EUiot'a  Deb.  898,  294,  800 ;  2  EUiot'a  Deb.  19e» 
842. 

*  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  286,  287 ;  4  EUiot'a  Deb.  216,  217,  224,  226. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  88  ;  2  EUiot'a  Debates,  196  |  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  HamU- 
ton'a  Works,  121 ;  M'Calloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  B.  419. 

(a)  So&  Ex  parte  CxaiAa,  106  U.  8,  S71f  ''contributions"  from  emplqjrees  of  the 
holding  constitutional,  legislation  against     government* 
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is,  the  end  would  be  required,  and  jet  no  means  allowed.  This 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  would  be  to  create  powers,  and 
compel  them  to  remain  forever  in  a  torpid,  dormant,  and  para- 
lytic state.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied,  that  the  powers 
given  by  the  Constitution  imply  the  ordinaiy  means  of  execu- 
tion;^ for  without  thjd  substance  of  the  power  the  Constitution 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  Those  who  object  to  tlie  article  must 
therefore  object  to  the  form,  or  the  language  of  the  provision. 
Let  us  see  if  any  better  could  be  devised.^ 

§  1288.  There  are  four  possible  methods  which  the  conven- 
tion might  have  adopted  on  this  subject  First,  they  might 
have  copied  the  second  article  of  the  confederation,  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  power  not  expre%%ly  delegated. 
If  they  had  done  so  the  Constitution  would  have  been  construed 
with  so  much  rigor,  as  to  disarm  it  of  all  real  authority ;  or  with 
so  much  latitude,  as  altogether  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  restric- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  that  no  important  power  delegated  by  the  con- 
federation was,  or  indeed  could  be,  executed  by  Congress,  without 
recurring  more  or  less  to  the  doctrine  of  construction  or  implica- 
tion.^ It  had,  for  instance,  power  to  establish  courts  for  the  trial 
of  prizes  and  piracies,  to  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills  of  credit 
But  how  could  these  powers  be  put  in  operation  without  some 
other  implied  powers  and  means  7  The  truth  is,  that,  under  the 
confederation.  Congress  was  from  this  very  clause  driven  to  the 
distressing  alternative,  either  to  violate  the  articles  by  a  broad 
latitude  of  construction,  or  to  suffer  the  powers  of  the  government 
to  remain  prostrate,  and  the  public  service  to  be  wholly  neglected. 
It  is  notorious,  that  they  adopted,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  former  course ;  and  the  country  bore  them  out  in  what  might 
be  deemed  an  usurpation  of  authority.^  The  past  experience  of 
the  country  was,  therefore,  decisive  against  any  such  restriction. 
It  was  either  useless  or  mischievous.'^ 

§  1239.  Secondly.  The  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
positive  enumeration  of  the  powers  comprehended  under  the  terms 
necessary^  and  proper.     The  attempt  would  have  involved  a  com- 

■ 

1  M'Colloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  409 ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  217,  218,  220,  221. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  44.  See  also  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message, 
4th  of  May,  1822,  p.  47  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  818. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 

«  See  the  FederalUt,  Nos.  88,  44  ;  4  Wheat  R.  428  ;  4  EUiot's  Deb.  218,  219. 
6  ^rCuUoch  V.  MaryUnd,  4  Wheat  R.  406,  407,  428. 
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plete  digest  of  laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  Constitution 
relates.  It  must  have  embraced  all  future,  as  well  as  all  present 
exigencies,  and  been  accommodated  to  all  times,  and  all  occa- 
sions, and  all  changes  of  national  situation  and  character.  Every 
new  application  of  the  general  power  must  have  been  foreseen  and 
specified ;  for  the  particular  powers,  whicL  are  the  means  of  at- 
taining the  objects  of  the  general  power,  must,  necessarily,  vary 
with  those  objects ;  and  be  often  properly  varied,  when  the  ob- 
jects remain  the  same.^  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive,  that 
such  a  course  is  utterly  beyond  human  reach  and  foresight  ?  ^  It 
demands  a  wisdom  never  yet  given  to  man ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  future,  which  belongs  only  to  Him  whose  providence  directs 
and  governs  all. 

§  1240.  Thirdly.  The  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
negative  enumeration  of  the  powers,  by  specifying  the  powers 
which  should  be  excepted  from  the  general  grant.  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  that  this  task  wbuld  have  been  equally  chimerical 
with  the  foregoing;  and  would  have  involved  this  additional  ob- 
jection, that  in  such  a  case,  every  defect  in  the  enumeration 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  positive  grant  of  authority.  If, 
to  avoid  this  consequence,  they  had  attempted  a  partial  enumera- 
tion of  the  exceptions,  and  described  the  residue  by  the  general 
terms,  "  not  necessary  or  proper,"  it  must  have  happened,  that  the 
enumeration  would  comprehend  a  few  exceptions  only,  and  those 
only  which  were  most  prominent,  and  therefore  the  least  likely 
to  be  abused;  and  that  others  would  be  less  forcibly  excepted 
under  the  residuary  clause,  than  if  there  had  not  been  any  par- 
tial enumeration  of  exceptions.' 

§  1241.  Fourthly.  The  convention  might  have  been  wholly 
silent  on  this  head ;  and  then,  as  has  been  already  seen,  the  aux- 
iliary powers,  or  means  to  carry  into  execution  the  general  pow- 
ers, would  have  resulted  to  the  government  by  necessary 
implication ;  for  wherever  the  end  is  required,  the  means  are  au- 
thorized; and  wherever  a  general  power  to  do  a  thing  is  given, 
every  particular  power  necessary  for  doing  it,  is  included.  If 
this  last  course  had  been  adopted,  every  objection,  now  urged 

1  The  FederaUat,  No.  44  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb  228. 

*  M'Calloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  407  ;  4  Elliot's  DeU  228,  224  ;  Anderson 
9.  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  R.  204,  226,  226. 
>  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 
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against  the  clause,  would  have  remained  in  full  force ;  and  the 
omission  might  have  been  made  in  critical  periods  a  ground  to 
assail  the  essential  powers  of  the  Union.  ^ 

§  1242.  If,  then,  the  clause  imports  no  more  than  would  result 
from  necessary  implication  it  maj  be  asked  why  it  was  inserted 
at  all.  The  true  answer  is,  that  such  a  clause  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  which  ingenuity  or  jealousy 
might  raise  upon  the  subject  Much  plausible  reasoning  might 
be  employed,  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Union  and  in 
favor  of  State  power,  to  prejudice  the  people  on  such  a  subject, 
and  to  embarrass  the  government  in  all  its  reasonable  operations. 
Besides,  as  the  confederation  contained  a  positive  clause,  re- 
straining the  authority  of  Congress  to  powers  expressly  granted, 
there  was  a  fitness  in  declaring  that  that  rule  of  in£erpretation 
should  no  longer  prevail.  The  very  zeal,  indeed,  with  which 
the  present  clause  has  been  always  assailed,  is  the  highest  proof 
of  its  importance  and  propriety.  It  has  narrowed  down  the 
grounds  of  hostility  to  the  mere  interprehition  of  terms.' 

§  1248.  The  plain  import  of  the  clause  is,  that  Congress  shall 
have  all  the  incidental  and  instrumental  ppwers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  express  powers,  (a)  It 
neither  enlarges  any  power  specifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a  grant 
of  any  new  power  to  Congress ;  but  it  is  merely  a  declaration,  for 
the  removal  of  all  uncertainty,  that  the  means  of  carrying  into 
execution  those  otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant. ^ 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  particular  power,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the 
power  be  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is 
decided.  If  it  be  not  expressed^  the  next  inquiry  must  be, 
whether  it  is  properly  an  incident  to  an  express  power,  and  ne- 
cessary to  its  execution.  If  it  be,  then  it  may  be  exercised  by 
Congress.     If  not,  Congress  cannot  exercise  it^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  44.  *  The  Federalist,  Nos.  88,  44. 

'  Some  few  statesmen  have  contended,  that  the  clause  gave  further  powers  than 
mere  incidental  powers.  But  their  reasoning  does  not  seem  very  clear  or  satisfactory. 
See  Governor  Randolph's  Remarks,  2  Elliot's  Debates,  842 ;  Mr.  Gerry's  Speech,  in 
February,  1791,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  225,  227.  These  speeches  are,  however,  valuable 
for  some  striking  views  which  they  present  of  the  propriety  of  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  words. 

*  See  Virginia  Report  and  Resolutions,  Jan.  1800,  pp.  88,  84  ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 

(a)  See  ExparU  Curtis,  106  U.  B,  871. 
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§  1244.  But  still  a  ground  of  controversy  remains  open,  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  clause;  and  it  has 
been  contested  with  no  small  share  of  eamiestness  and  vigor. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  constitutional  sense  of  the  words  "  ne- 
cessary and  proper  "  in  this  clause  ?  It  has  been  insisted,  by  the 
advocates  of  a  rigid  interpretation,  that  the  word  '^  necessary  "  is 
here  used  in  its  close  and  most  intense  meaning ;  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  ahBolutely  and  indi^pennahly  neceBBary.  It  has  been 
said,  tliat  ilio  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  arc  ne- 
cessary ;  not  those  which  are  merely  convenient  for  effecting  tlie 
enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  given 
to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go 
far  to  give  every  one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  might 
not  torture  into  a  convenience,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  some 
one  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow 
up  all  tlie  delegated  powers  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Constitution  has  restrained  them  to  the 
necessary  means ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  without  which  the 
grant  of  the  power  would  he  ntigatory.  A  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which 
the  Constitution  refers  to.^ 

§  1245.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  is,  to  exclude 
all  choice  of  means ;  or,  at  most,  to  leave  to  Congress,  in  each 
case,  tliosc  only  which  arc  most  direct  and  simple.  If,  indeed, 
such  implied  powers  and  such  only  as  can  be  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  are  within  the  purview  of  the  clause,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  difficulties,  and  the  express  powers  must  prac- 
tically become  a  mere  nullity.*  It  will  be  found  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  upon  any  of  its  powers,  will  rarely  admit 
of  a  rigid  demonstration  of  the  necessity  (in  this  strict  sense)  of 
the  particular  means.  In  most  cases,  various  systems  or  means 
may  be  resorted  to,  to  attain  the  same  end;  and  yet,  with  re- 
spect to  each,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  constitutional,  be- 
cause it  is  not  indispensable,  and  the  end  may  be  obtained  by 
other  means.     The  consequence  of  such  reasoning  would  be, 

Comm.  A  pp.  287,  288 ;  PresideDt  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4th  of  May, 
1822,  p.  47  ;  5  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  3  ;  I  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  121. 

1  4  Jcflereon^s  Corresp.  625,  626  ;  4  EUiot's  Deb.  216,  217,  224,  225,  267  ;  M'Col- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  .4  Wheat.  R.  412,  418.  \ 

>  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119  ;  5  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  8^ 
p.  9  ;  Mr.  Madison,  4  ElUof  s  Deb.  228. 
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that,  as  no  means  could  be  shown  to  be  constitutional,  none  could 
be  adopted.^  (a)  For  instance,  Congress  possesses  the  power  to 
make  war  and  to  raise  armies,  and,  incidentally,  to  erect  forti- 
fications, and  purchase  cannon  and  ammunition,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war.  But  war  may  be  carried  on  without  fortifications, 
cannon,  and  ammunition.  No  particular  kind  of  arms  can  bo 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  because  various  sorts  of  arms, 
of  different  convenience,  power,  and  utility,  are  or  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  by  different  nations.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
power?  Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  yet  no  particular  method  is 
indispensable  to  these  ends.  Tliey  may  be  attained  by  various 
means.  Congress  has  power  to  provide  a  navy ;  but  no  particu- 
lar size,  or  form,  or  equipment  of  ship  is  indispensable.  The 
means  of  providing  a  naval  establishment  are  very  various ;  and 
tlie  applications  of  them  admit  of  infinite  shades  of  opinion,  as 
to  their  convenience,  utility,  and  necessity.  What,  tlitni,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Are  the  powers  to  remain  dormant  ?  Would  it  not 
be  absurd  to  say  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the  choice  of 
means,  under  such  circumstances,  and  ought  not  to  be  empow- 
ered to  select  and  use  any  means  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution?* 
Take  another  example.  Congress  has,  doubtless,  the  authority, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  erect  light-houses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  and  public  piers,  and  authorize  the  employment  of 
pilots.^  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  exercise  of  these  pow- 
ers is  in  a  strict  sense  necessary ;  or  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  would  be  nugatory,  without  establishments  of  this 
nature.*  In  truth,  no  particular  regulation  of  commerce  can 
ever  be  shown  to  be  exclusively  and  indispensably  necessary; 
and  thus  we  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that  all  regulations  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  power,  or  that  none  are.     If  tlicre  be  any 

1  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858 ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Ilaniilton's 
Works,  119  ;  5  MarshaU's  Wash,  note  8,  pp.  9,  10 ;  Mr.  Madison,  4  Elliot's  Deb. 
228. 

'  United  SUtes  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  R.  868. 

*  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  265,  280. 

^  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  120. 

(a)  Fisher  v.  Blight,  2  Crouch,  858,  396,  whero  this  subject  is  specially  commented 
on. 
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general  principle  which  is  inherent  in  ihe  very  definition  of  gov- 
crnnicnt>,  and  essential  to  evcrj  step  of  tlio  progress  to  be  made 
by  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is,  that  every  power  vested  in  a 
government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  and  includes,  by  force  of 
the  term,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly 
applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  such  power;  unless 
they  are  excepted  in  the  Constitution,  or  are  immoral,  or  are 
contrary  to  the  essential  objects  of  political  society.^ 

§  121(5.  TlwYo  is  another  difliculty  in  the  strict  constniction 
above  alluded  to,  that  it  makes  the  constitutional  auUiority  de- 
pend upon  casual  and  temporary  circumstances,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  necessity  to-day,  and  change  it  to-morrow.  This  alone 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Uie  reasoning.  The  expediency  of  exercis- 
ing a  particular  power  at  a  particular  time  must,  indeed,  depend 
on  circumstances ;  but  the  constitutional  right  of  exercising  it 
must  be  uniform  and  invariable;  the  same  to-day  as  to-morrow.* 

§  1247.  Neither  can  the  degree  in  which  a  measure  is  neces- 
sary, ever  be  a  test  of  the  legal  right  to  adopt  it.  That  must  be 
a  inal.tiT  of  opinion  (upon  which  difToronfc  men  and  dilTcrcnt  bod- 
ies may  form  opposite  judgments),  and  can  only  be  a  test  of  ex- 
pediency. The  relation  between  the  measure  and  the  end, 
between  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  towards  the  execution 
of  a  power,  and  the  object  of  that  power,  must  be  the  criterion 
of  constitutionality;  and  not  the  greater  or  less  of  necessity  or 
expediency.^  If  the  legislature  possesses  a  right  of  choice  as  to 
the  means,  who  can  limit  that  choice?  Who  is  appointed  an 
umpire  or  arbiter,  in  cases  where  a  discretion  is  confided  to  a 
government  ?  The  very  idea  of  such  a  controlling  authority  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  its  powers.  It  repeals  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  national  government,  proclaimed  in  the  Constitution. 

§  1248.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  neither  the  grammatical 
nor  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  "necessary,"  requires  any  such 
construction.  According  to  both,  "necessary"  often  means  no 
more  than  needful^  requisite^  incidental^  usefulj  or  candticive  to. 

^  TIamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton  n  Works,  112. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App.  note  8, 
p.  8. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119,  120 ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App. 
note  8,  pp.  9,  10 ;  M'Colloch  v,  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  428. 
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It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  gOYcmmenty  or  a  person  to  do  tliis  or  that  thing,  when 
nothing  more  is  intended  or  understood,  than  that  the  interest  of 
tlic  government  or  {lerson  requires,  or  will  be  promoted  by  the 
doing  of  this  or  that  tiling.  Every  one's  mind  will  at  once  sug- 
gest to  him  many  illustrations  of  the  use  of  tlie  word  in  this 
sense.  ^  To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end,  is  gener- 
ally understood,  as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single  means  without 
which  the  end  would  be  entirely  unattainable. 

§  1249.  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language  that  no  word 
conveys  to  the  mind  in  all  situations  one  single  definite  idea; 
and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  use  words  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain  words,  which,  taken 
in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  inter- 
pretation, that  many  words,  which  import  something  excessive, 
should  be  imderatood  in  a  more  mitigated  sense;  in  a  sense, 
which  common  ussige  justifies.  Tlie  word  "necessary"  is  of 
tliis  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character  i>eculiar  to  itself. 
It  admits  of  all  degrees  of  comparison ;  and  is  often  connected 
with  other  words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression 
which  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A  thing 
may  bo  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispensably 
necessary.  It  may  be  little  necessary,  less  necessary,  or  least 
necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  conveyed  by  any 
two  of  these  several  phrases.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this 
very  use  of  the  word.  It  contains  a  prohibition  upon  any  State 
to  lay  "any  imposts  or  duties,  Ac,  except  what  may  be  ahaolutely 
w^cewrtry  for  executing  its  inspection  laws."  No  one  can  com- 
pare this  clause  with  the  other,  on  which  we  are  commenting, 
without  being  struck  with  the  conviction,  that  the  word  "a/>»o- 
lutely^^^  here  prefixed  to  "necessary,"  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sense,  in  which  standing  alone,  it  is  used  in  the 
other.  2 

>  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  118  ;  5  MarshaH's  Wash.  App.  note  8, 
p.  9. 

>  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Whoaton's  R.  413  to  415.     In  this  caso  (4  Whoaton's 
R.  411  to  425)  there  is  a  very  elaborate  argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
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§  1250.  That  the  restrictive  interpretatiou  must  be  abandoned, 
in  regard  to  certain  powers  of  the  government,  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the  power  of 
punishment  appertains  to  sovereignty  and  may  be  exercised 
whenever  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act,  as  incidental  to  his 
constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution- 
all  sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  If,  tlien,  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be 
abandoned,  in  order  to  justify  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
])owcr  to  punish,  whence  is  the  rule  derived  which  would  rein- 
state it,  when  the  government  would  carry  its  powers  into  opera- 
tion by  means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature?  If  the  word 
"necessary"  means  neecffulj  requintSj  essenticUy  conducive  to^  to 
let  in  the  power  of  punishment,  why  is  it  not  equally  compre- 
hensive, when  applied  to  other  means  used  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  ^ 

§  1251.  The  restrictive  interpretation  is  also  contrary  to  a 
sound  maxim  of  construction,  generally  admitted,  namely, — 
that  the  |)owcrs  c(mtiained  in  a  constitution  of  government^  csjxs- 
cially  those  which  concern  the  general  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  such  as  its  finances,  its  trade,  and  its  defence, 
ought  to  be  lil}crally  expounded  in  advancement  of  the  public 
good,  lliis  rule  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  form  of  a 
government,  or  on  the  particular  demarcations  of  the  boundaries 
of  its  powers ;  but  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  government  itself. 
Tlie  means  by  which  national  exigencies  are  provided  for,  na- 
tional inconveniences  obviated,  and  national  prosperity  promoted, 
are  of  such  Infinite  variety,  extent,  and  complexity,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  latitude  of  discretion  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  those  means.  Hence,  consequently,  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  exercising  the  authorities  intrusted  to  a 
government,  on  principles  of  liberal  construction.* 

§  1252.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  doctrine  to  say,  that  it 
is  calculated  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  government  throughout 
the  entire  sphere  of  State  legislation.  Tlie  same  thing  may  be 
said,  and  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  every  exercise  of  power  by 

whole  of  this  subject,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  already  extracted  in  the  preceding 
Commentaries,  on  the  rules  of  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

I  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryknd,  4  Wheat.  R.  418. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  130,  181. 
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If  it  docs  not,  in  fact  (as  seems  the  tme  construction),  give  any 
new  powers,  it  affirms  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers ;  and  thus  makes 
an  express  power  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  an  implied 
power.  In  either  aspect,  it  is  impossible  to  construe  it  to  be  a 
restriction.  If  it  have  any  effect,  it  is  to  remove  the  implica- 
tion of  any  restriction.  If  a  restriction  had  been  intended,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  should  have  con- 
cealed it  under  ))hrascology,  which  purports  to  enlarge,  or  at 
least  give  the  most  ample  scope  to  the  other  powers.  There  was 
every  motive  on  their  part  to  give  point  and  clearness  to  every 
restriction  of  national  power;  for  tliey  well  knew,  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  be  more  endangered  in  its  adoption  by 
its  supposed  strength,  than  by  its  weakness.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, that  they  should  have  disguised  a  restriction  upon  its  powers 
imder  the  form  of  a  grant  of  power.  They  would  have  sought 
other  terms,  and  have  imposed  the  restraint  by  negatives.^  And 
what  is  equally  strong,  no  one,  in  or  out  of  the  State  conven- 
tions, at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  put  upon  its  deliv- 
erance before  the  people,  ever  dreamed  of,  or  suggested^  that  it 
contained  a  restriction  of  power.  Tlie  whole  argument  on  each 
side,  of  attack  and  of  defence,  gave  it  the  positive  form  of  an  ex- 
press power,  and  not  of  an  express  restriction. 

§  1255.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  tlie  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  clause  is,  that,  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot 
be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  national  government  Tlie  motive  for  its  insertion 
doubtless  was,  the  desire  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers 
which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instrument 
be  not  a  splendid  pageant,  or  a  delusive  phantom  of  sovereignty. 
Let  the  end  be  legitimate;  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  are  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument,  are  consti- 
tutional.' 

1  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  420. 

>  M'CiiUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  420,  421,  428.    See  also  4  Elliof  a  Debates, 
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§  1256.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  another 
sort  of  implied  power,  which  has  been  called  with  great  propri- 
ety a  resulting  power  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the 
national  government  It  will  not  be  doubted,  for  instance,  that, 
if  the  United  States  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  its  neighbors,  the  national  government  would  possess 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory.  This  would, 
perhaps,  rather  be  a  result  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  and  from  the  nature  of  political  so- 
ciety, than  a  consequence  or  incident  of  the  powers  specially 
enumerated.^  It  may,  however,  be  deemed,  if  an  incident  to 
any,  an  incident  to  the  power  to  make  war.  Other  instances  of 
resulting  powers  will  easily  suggest  themselves.  The  United 
States  are  nowhere  declared  in  the  Constitution  to  be  a  sover- 
eignty entitled  to  sue,  though  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  na- 
tional courts  over  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party.  It  is  a  natural  incident,  resulting  from  the  sover- 
eignty and  character  of  the  national  government'  So  the  United 
States,  in  their  political  capacity,  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract  (although  it  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution), for  it  is  an  incident  to  their  general  right  of  sovereignty, 
so  far  as  it  is  appropriate  to  any  of  the  ends  of  the  government, 
and  within  the  constitutional  range  of  its  powers.^  So  Congress 
possess  power  to  punish  offences  committed  on  board  of  the  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  of  the  government  by  persons  not  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port 
or  at  sea;  for  the  jurisdiction  on  board  of  public  ships  is  every- 
where deemed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  sovereign.* 

§  1267.  And  not  only  may  implied  powers,  but  implied  ex- 
emptions from  State  authority  exist,  although  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  law.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  carriers 
of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  institutions 
which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are  pro- 

220,  221,  222,  228,  224,  225 ;   2  Elliot's  Debates,  196,  842 ;  6  Marsh.  Wash.  App. 
No.  8  ;  2  Americau  Museum,  686  ;  Anderson  v.  Dunn,  6  Wheat  R.  204,  225,  226 ; 
HamUton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  111  to  123. 
1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  115. 

*  See  Dugan  v.  United  SUtes,  8  Wheat.  R.  178, 179,  ISO. 

*  United  SUtes  v.  Tingey,  5  Pet.  R.  115. 

«  United  SUtes  v.  Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  888 ;  The  Exchange,  7  Cranch,  116. 
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tected,  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  from  State  control ;  and 
yet  this  protection  is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It 
is  incidental  to,  and  is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which 
those  institutions  are  created ;  and  is  preserved  to  them  by  the 
judicial' department,  as  a  part  of  its  functions.^  A  contractor 
for  supplying  a  military  post  with  provisions  cannot  be  restrained 
from  making  purchases  within  a  State,  or  from  transporting  pro- 
visions to  the  place  at  which  troops  are  stationed.  Ho  could  not 
be  taxed  or  fined,  or  lawfully  obstructed  in  so  doing.*  These  in- 
cidents necessarily  flow  from  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
Union,  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

§  1258.  It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  if  it  were  not  use- 
less, to  enumerate  the  various  instances  in  which  Congress,  in 
the  progress  of  the  government,  have  made  use  of  incidental  and 
implied  means  to  execute  its  powers.  They  are  almost  infinitely 
varied  in  their  ramifications  and  details.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, to  take  notice  of  the  principal  measures  which  have  been 
contested,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  loading  party  divisions.' (a) 

1  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  U.  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  865,  866. 

<  Osborn  v.  Bonk  of  U.  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  867. 

*  Some  minor  pointa  will  be  found  in  the  debates  collectad  in  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
139,  141,  229,  284,  286,  238,  239,  240,  243,  249,  251,  252,  261,  265,  266,  270,  271, 
280.  There  is  no  express  power  giren  by  the  Constitntion  to  erect  forts,  or  maga- 
zines, or  lighthouses,  or  piers,  or  buoys,  or  public  buildings,  or  to  make  surveys  of  the 
coast ;  but  they  have  been  constantly  deemed  incidental  to  the  general  powers.  Mr. 
Bayard's  Speech,  in  1807  (4  Elliot's  Debates,  265).  Mr.  Pickering's  Speech,  1817  (4 
Elliot's  Debates,  280). 

(a)  The   argument    upon   incidental  may  mention,  however,  the  "Constrac- 

powers  may  be  said  to  have  been  ez-  tion  Construed  "  of  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 

hausted  in  the  debates  in  Congress  on  line,  as  not  unworthy  of  careful  reading  in 

chartering  a  National   Bank,  and  other  the  same  connection.    C. 
references  can  be  of  little  value.     Wo 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

INCIDENTAL  POWERS  —  NATIONAL  BANK. 

§  1259.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  measures 
which  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  constitutional  power,  was  the  act 
chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1791.  Tliat  ques- 
tion has  often  since  been  discussed ;  and,  though  the  measure  has 
been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  Congress,  by  the  executive,  and  by 
the  judiciary,  and  has  obtained  the  like  favor  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  States,  yet  it  is,  up  to  this  very  hour,  still  debated  upon 
constitutional  grounds,  as  if  it  were  still  new  and  untried.  It  is 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  treat  it  as  an  open  question,  unless  the 
Constitution  is  forever  to  remain  an  unsettled  text,  possessing  no 
permanent  attributes,  and  incapable  of  having  any  ascertained 
sense ;  varying  with  every  change  of  doctrine  and  of  party,  and 
delivered  over  to  interminable  doubts.  If  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  only  what  the  administration  of  the  day  may  wish  it  to  be,  and 
is  to  assume  any  and  all  shapes  which  may  suit  the  opinions  and 
theories  of  public  men,  as  they  successively  direct  the  public  coun- 
cils, it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  ascertain  what  its  real  value  is. 
It  cannot  possess  either  certainty,  or  uniformity,  or  safety.  It 
will  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow,  and  again 
another  thing  on  each  succeeding  day.  The  past  will  furnish  no 
guide,  and  the  future  no  security.  It  will  be  the  reverse  of  a 
law,  and  entail  upon  the  country  the  curse  of  that  miserable  ser- 
vitude so  much  abhorred  and  denounced,  where  all  is  vague  and 
uncertain  in  the  fundamentals  of  government. 

§  1260.  The  reasoning  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of  a 
national  bank  is  denied  has  been  already,  in  some  degree,  stated 
in  the  preceding  remarks.  It  turns  upon  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  clause,  giving  the  auxiliary  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  the  other  enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  The  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  known  that  the  very 
power,  thus  proposed  as  a  means,  was  rejected  as  an  end,  by  the 
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convention  which  formed  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  was 
made  in  that  body  to  authorize  Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an 
amendatory  one  to  empower  them  to  create  corporations.  But 
the  whole  was  rejected ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  rejection 
urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would  have  a  power  to  create 
a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there  were  pre- 
judices and  jealousies  on  that  subject,  adverse  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.^  In  the  next  place,  all  the  enumerated  powers 
can  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank,  therefore, 
is  not  neccBsary,  and  consequently  not  authorized,  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facil- 
ity or  convenience  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  If  this  were  true,  yet 
the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  neceaaary^  and 
not  merely  those  which  are  eanvenient  for  effecting  the  enumer- 
ated powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  were  allowed  as 
to  consider  convenience  as  justifying  the  use  of  such  means,  it 
would  swallow  up  all  the  enumerated  powers.'  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  restrains  Congress  to  those  means  without  which  the 
power  would  be  nugatory.® 

§  1261.  Nor  can  its  convenience  be  satisfactorily  established. 
Bank-bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  department.  But  a  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  Besides,  the  local  and  State  banks 
now  in  existence  are  competent,  and  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take all  the  agency  required  for  those  very  purposes  by  the  gov- 
ernment. And  if  they  are  able  and  willing,  this  establishes 
clearly,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  national 
bank.*  If  there  would  ever  be  a  superior  convenieticy  in  a  national 
bank,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  exists  a  power  to  establish  it, 
or  that  the  business  of  the  country  cannot  go  on  very  well  with- 
out it.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  Constitution  intended,  that 
for  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience  more  or  less.  Congress  should 
be  authorized  to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of 
alienage,  the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of 

>  4  Je(rcrson*8  Correspondenoe,  623,  526  ;  Id.  606. 

>  4  JefTenon's  Correspondence,  606  ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  219. 

*  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  623,  626,  626  ;  6  Marrii.  Wash.  App.  nota  8. 
«  Ibid. ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  220. 
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escheat  and  f orf eiturci  and  the  laws  of  monopoly  ?  Nothing  but  a 
necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means  can  justify  such  a  pros- 
tration of  laws,  which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  system 
of  jurisprudence.^  If  Congress  have  the  power  to  create  one  cor* 
poration,  they  may  create  all  sorts;  for  the  power  is  nowhere 
limited;  and  may  even  establish  monopolies.'  Indeed  this  very 
charter  is  a  monopoly.^ 

§  1262.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 
national  bank  has  been  sustained  is  contained  in  the  following 
summary.  The  powers  confided  to  the  national  government  are 
unquestionably,  so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.^  It 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  power  of  creating  a  cor- 
poration is  one  belonging  to  sovereignty.  But  so  are  all  other 
legislative  powers;  for  the  original  power  of  giving  the  law  on 
any  subject  whatever  is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment cannot  create  a  corporation,  because  it  is  an  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  neither  can  it,  for  tlie  same  reason,  exercise  any 
other  legislative  power.^  This  consideration  alone  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abstract  inquiry,  whether  the  national  government 
has  power  to  erect  a  corporation,  tliat  is,  to  give  a  legal  or  artifi- 
cial capacity  to  one  or  more  persons,  distinct  from  the  natural 
capacity.®  For,  if  it  be  an  incident  to  sovereignty,  and  it  is  not 
prohibited,  it  must  belong  to  the  national  government  in  relation  to 
the  objects  intrusted  to  it.  The  true  difference  is  this :  where  the 
authority  of  a  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporations  in 
all  cases ;  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of  legislation, 
it  can  create  corporations  only  as  to  those  cases.^  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  implied  powers  may  be  delegated,  as  well  as  express. 
It  follows,  that  a  power  to  erect  corporations  may  as  well  be  im- 
plied as  any  other  thing,  if  it  bo  an  instrument  or  means  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  specified  power.  The  only  question  in  any 
case  must  bo,  whether  it  be  such  an  instrument  or  means,  and 
have  a  natural  relation  to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  of 

1  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  628,  626,  627 ;  6  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  3  ;  1 
Hamilton's  Works,  180. 

a  4  Elliot's  Debates,  217,  219,  224,  225. 

s  4  Elliot's  Debates,  219,  220,  223. 

«  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Woiks,  113  ;  4  Wheat.  R.  405,  406,  409,  410. 

ft  M'Culloch  p.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  409. 

ft  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  118,  114,  124. 

7  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  113,  114,  131. 
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government.  ThuSy  Congress  may  not  erect  a  corporation  for 
superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  because 
they  have  no  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city.  But  if 
they  possessed  the  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  such  city, 
they  might,  unquestionably,  create  a  corporation  for  that  purpose, 
because  it  is  incident  to  tiie  sovereign  legislative  power  to  regu- 
late a  thing,  to  employ  all  the  means,  which  relate  to  its  regula- 
tion, to  the  best  and  greatest  advantage.^ 

§  1268.  A  strange  fallacy  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  a  corporation  is  some  great, 
independent  thing ;  and  Uiat  the  power  to  erect  it  is  a  great  sub- 
stantive, independent  power ;  whereas,  in  truth,  a  corporation  is 
but  a  legal  capacity,  quality,  or  means  to  an  end ;  and  the  power 
to  erect  it  is,  or  may  be,  an  implied  and  incidental  power.  A  cor- 
poration is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised ; 
but  a  means  by  which  oUier  objects  are  accomplished.  No  con- 
tributions are  made  to  charity  for  the  sake  of  an  incorporation ; 
but  a  corporation  is  created  to  administer  the  charity.  No  semi- 
nary of  learning  is  instituted  in  order  to  be  incorporated ;  but  the 
corporate  character  is  conferred  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. No  city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  object  of  being  in- 
corporated ;  but  it  is  incorporated  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
being  well  governed.  So  a  mercantile  company  is  formed  with  a 
certain  capital  for  carrying  on  a  particular  branch  of  business. 
Here,  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  is  the  end.  The  association,  in 
order  to  form  the  requisite  capital,  is  the  primary  means.  '  If  an 
incorporation  is  added  to  the  association,  it  only  gives  it  a  new 
quality,  an  artificial  capacity,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  prosecute 
the  business  with  more  convenience  and  safety.  In  truth,  the 
power  of  creating  a  corporation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else.  So  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  say,  that  it  may  not  pass  as  an  incident 
to  powers  expressly  given,  as  a  mode  of  executing  them.' 

§  1264.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  enumerated  powers  we  do 
not  find  that  of  cstablisliing  a  bank,  or  creating  a  corporation. 
Rut  we  do  find  there  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
borrow  money ;  to  regulate  commerce ;  to  declare  and  conduct 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  115,  116,  180,  181, 186. 
s  M*Culloch  0.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  B.  411 ;   Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Works,  116,  117,  186. 
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war ;  and  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  navies.  Now,  if  a 
bank  be  a  fit  means  to  execute  any  or  all  of  these  powers,  it  is 
just  as  much  implied,  as  any  other  means.  If  it  be  ^^  necessary 
and  proper  "  for  any  of  them,  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  au- 
thority to  create  it  for  such  purposes?^  There  is  no  more  pro- 
priety in  giving  this  power  in  express  terms,  than  in  giving  any 
other  incidental  powers  or  means  in  express  terms.  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  grant  this  power  generally,  and  to  make  it  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  power,  having  no  relation  to,  but  reaching 
beyond  the  other  enumerated  powers,  there  would  Uien  have  been 
a  propriety  in  giving  it  in  express  terms,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention  to  give  a  gen- 
eral power  "to  grant  charters  of  incorporation;"  —  to  "grant 
charters  of  incorporation  in  cases  where  the  public  good  may  re- 
quire them,  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  bo  incompe- 
tent;"^—  and  "  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  for  canals,  &c."* 
If  either  of  these  propositions  had  been  adopted,  there  would 
have  been  an  obvious  propriety  in  giving  the  power  in  express 
terms ;  because,  as  to  the  two  former,  the  power  was  general  and 
unlimited,  and  reaching  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  enumerated 
powers ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  far  more  extensive  than 
any  incident  to  the  other  enumerated  powers.^  But  the  rejection 
of  these  propositions  does  not  prove  that  Congress  in  no  case,  as 
an  incident  to  the  enumerated  powers,  should  erect  a  corporation ; 
but  only,  that  they  should  not  have  a  substantive,  independent 
power  to  erect  corporations  beyond  those  powers. 

§  1265.  Indeed,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  convention,  that  Congress  should,  in 
no  case,  possess  the  power  to  erect  a  corporation.  What  other- 
wise would  become  of  the  territorial  governments,  all  of  wliich 
are  corporations  created  by  Congress  ?  There  is  nowhere  an  ex- 
press power  given  to  Congress  to  erect  them.  But  under  the  con- 
federation. Congress  did  provide  for  their  erection,  as  a  resulting 

>  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  406,  407,  408,  409,  410,  411. 

*  Journnl  of  Conveution,  p.  260. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  876.  In  the  first  Congress  of  1789,  when  the  amend- 
ments  pro^xised  by  Congress  were  before  the  House  of  Representatives  for  consideration, 
Mr.  GeiTy  moved  to  add  a  clause,  '*That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants 
with  exclusive  advantages  of  commerce."  The  proposition  was  negatived.  2  Lloyd's 
Deb.  267. 

«  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  421,  422. 
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and  implied  right  of  sovereigntji  bj  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787 ;  and  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  have  ever  since, 
without  question,  and  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  na- 
tion, from  time  to  time  created  territorial  governments.  Yet 
Congress  derive  this  power  only  by  implication,  or  as  necessary 
and  proi)cr  to  carry  into  effect  the  express  power  to  regulate  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.^  In  the  convention,  two  propo- 
sitions were  made  and  referred  to  a  committee  at  the  same  time 
with  the  propositions  already  stated  respecting  granting  of  char- 
ters,—  '^to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States,"  and  '^  to  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  therein."  Both  these  propositions  shared  the  same  fate 
as  those  respecting  charters  of  incorporation.  But  what  would 
be  thought  of  the  argument,  built  upon  tliis  foundation,  that  Con- 
gress did  not  possess  the  power  to  erect  territorial  governments, 
because  these  propositions  wore  silently  abandoned,  or  annulled 
m  the  convention  7 

§  1266.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Congress  may  erect 
corporations.  Under  the  power  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
therein,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  Congress  may  erect  corporations 
tlierciu;  not  only  public,  but  private  corporations.*  They  have 
constantly  exercised  the  power;  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
breathed  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Yet  it  can  be  exercised 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  general  legislation.  And  if 
so,  why  may  it  not  be  exercised,  as  an  incident  to  any  specific 
power  of  legislation,  if  it  be  a  means  to  attain  the  objects  of  such 
power  ? 

§  1267.  That  a  national  bank  is  an  appropriate  means  to  carry 
into  effect  some  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  government,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  done  by  erecting  it  into  a  corporation,  may 
be  established  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasoning.  It  has  a  rela- 
tion, more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes,  to  that 
of  borrowing  money,  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the 
States,  and  to  those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.^ 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 

1  M*Cul1och  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  422 ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
WorlcR,  136,  186.  ■ 

s  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  128,  120, 185. 
•  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  p.  188. 
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the  regulation  of  currency  between  the  States.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  usually  applied  by  governments  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  fiscal  and  financial  operations.^  And  in  the 
present  times  it  can  hardly  require  argument  to  prove,  that  it  is 
a  convenient,  a  useful,  and  an  essential  instrument  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.*  This  is  so 
generally  admitted  by  sound  and  intelligent  statesmen,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  truth'  by  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  mode  in  which  it  touches  the  administration 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  powers  of  the  government.^ 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  HamUton't  Works,  pp.  152,  158. 

•  M'Culloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  422,  428. 

*  In  Mr.  Hamilton's  celebrated  argument  on  the  constitntionality  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes,  in  Febmary,  1791,  there  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  whole  of 
this  branch  of  the  sabject  As  the  document  is  rare,  the  following  passages  an 
inserted:  — 

"  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  satisfactorily  shown,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
obflervations,  1.  That  tlio  power  of  the  govomment,  as  to  tlio  objects  intrusted  to  its 
management,  is,  in  its  nature,  sovereign.  2.  That  the  right  of  erecting  corporations 
is  one  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  idea  of  sovereign  power.  8.  That  the 
position,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  can  exercise  no  power,  but  such  as 
is  delegated  to  it  by  its  Constitution,  does  not  militate  against  this  principle.  4.  That 
the  word  neeesaary,  in  the  general  clause,  can  have  no  restrictive  operation,  derogating 
from  the  force  of  this  principle ;  indeed,  that  the  degree  in  which  a  measure  is,  or  is 
not  necessary,  cannot  ho  h  ted  of  eonatiltUional  right,  but  of  expediency  only.  5.  Tliat 
the  power  to  erect  corporations  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  and  substan- 
tive power,  but  as  an  incidental  and  auxiliary  one  ;  and  was,  therefore,  more  properly 
left  to  implication,  than  expressly  granted.  6.  That  the  principle  in  question  does 
not  extend  the  power  of  the  government  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  becaufie  it  only 
affirms  a  power  to  incorporate  for  purposes  within  the  tphere  of  the  specified  patocrs. 
And  lastly,  that  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  certain  cases,  is  unequivocally 
granted  in  the  most  positive  and  comprehensive  terms.  To  all  of  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  added,  that  such  a  power  has  actually  been  exercised  in  two  very  eminent 
instances,  namely,  in  the  erection  of  two  governments ;  one  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  the  other  southwest ;  the  last,  independent  of  any  antecedent  compact. 
And  there  results  a  fall  and  complete  demonstration,  that  the  secretary  of  the  State 
and  attorney-general  are  mistaken,  when  they  deny  generally  the  i>owcr  of  the  national 
government  to  erect  corporations. 

"  It  shall  now  be  endeavored  to  be  shown,  that  there  is  a  power  to  erect  one  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  bill.  This  will  be  done  by  tracing  a  natural  and  obvious  rela- 
tion between  the  institution  of  a  bank,  and  the  objects  of  several  of  the  enumerated 
powen  of  the  government ;  and  by  showing  that,  politically  speaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  effectual  execution  of  one  or  more  of  those  powers.  In  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation various  instances  will  be  stated,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  a  right  to  erect 
corporations  under  those  powen.  Some  preliminary  observations  may  be  projter. 
The  proposed  bank  is  to  consist  of  an  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  joint  capital  to  be  employed,  chiefly  and  essentially,  in  loans.    So  far  the  object  ia 
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§  1268.   In  regard  to  the  snggestion,  that  a  proposition  was 
made,  and  rejected  in  the  convention,  to  confer  this  very  power, 

not  only  lawful,  but  it  is  the  mere  exercise  of  a  right  which  the  law  allows  to  erery 
individaal.  The  Bank  of  New  York,  which  is  not  incorporated,  is  an  example  of 
each  an  association.  The  bill  proposes,  in  addition,  that  the  govemnxint  shall  become 
a  joint  proprietor  in  this  undertaking  ;  and  that  it  shall  permit  the  bills  of  the  com- 
pany, payable  on  demand,  to  be  receivable  in  its  rerenues  ;  and  stipulates  that  it  shall 
not  grant  privileges,  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  this  company,  to  any 
others.  All  this  is  incontrovertibly  within  the  compass  of  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  only  question  is,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  incorporate  this  company,  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  more  effectually  to  accomplbh  ends  ^hich  are  in  themselves 
lawful.  To  establish  such  a  right,  it  remains  to  show  the  relation  of  such  an  institu- 
tion to  one  or  more  of  the  specified  powers  of  the  government  Accordingly,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  it  has  a  relation,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes  ; 
to  that  of  borrowing  money  ;  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the  States  ;  and  to 
those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.  To  the  two  former  the  relation 
nuiy  bo  said  to  ho  immediate.  And,  in  the  last  place,  it  will  be  aigned,  that  it  is 
clearly  within  the  provision  which  authorises  the  making  of  all  needful  rtdee  and  regu* 
latione  concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  has  been  practised 
upon  by  the  government 

"  A  bank  relates  to  the  collection  of  taxes  in  two  ways.  Indiredly,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  quickening  circulation,  which  facilitates  the 
means  of  paying ;  directly,  by  creating  a  convenient  species  of  medium  in  which  they 
are  to  be  paid.  To  designate  or  appoint  the  money  or  thing  in  which  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  a  necessary,  exerdee  of  the  power  of  collecting  them. 
Accordingly,  Congress,  in  the  law  concerning  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imposts 
and  tonnage,  have  provided,  that  they  shall  be  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  But  while 
it  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work  to  say  in  what  they  should  be  paid,  the  choice 
of  the  specific  thing  was  mere  matter  of  discretion.  The  payment  might  have  been 
required  in  the  commodities  themselves.  Taxes  in  kind,  however  ill-judged,  are  not 
without  precedents  even  in  the  United  States  ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  the  paper- 
money  of  the  several  States,  or  in  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts,  all  or  either  of  them  ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  bills  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  No  part  of  this  can,  it  is  presumed,  be  disputed. 
The  appointment,  then,  of  the  money  or  thing,  in  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  is 
an  incident  to  the  power  of  collection.  And  among  the  expedients  which  may  be 
adopted  is  that  of  bills  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the 
manner  of  issuing  these  bills  is  again  matter  of  discretion.  The  government  might, 
doubtless,  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  It  might  provide  that  they  should  be 
issued  under  the  direction  of  certain  officers,  payable  on  demand  ;  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  credit,  and  give  them  a  ready  circulation,  it  might,  besides  giving  them  a 
currency  in  its  taxes,  set  apart,  out  of  any  moneys  in  its  treasury,  a  given  sum,  and 
appropriate  it,  under  the  direction  of  those  officers,  as  a  fund  for  answering  the  bills  as 
presented  for  payment 

"  The  constitutionality  of  all  this  would  not  admit  of  a  question,  and  yet  it  would 
amount  to  the  institution  of  a  bank,  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  collection  of 
taxes.  For  the  simplest  and  most  precise  idea  of  a  bank  is,  a  deposit  of  coin  or  other 
property,  as  a  fund  for  eireulaiing  a  credit  upon  it,  which  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
money.    That  snch  an  amngement  would  be  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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what  was  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  this  proposition,  or  what 
were  the  reasons  for  refusing  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by 

bank,  would  become  obvious,  if  the  place  where  the  fund  to  be  aet  apart  was  kept, 
should  be  made  a  receptacle  of  tlie  moneys  of  all  other  persons,  who  should  incline  to 
deposit  tliem  there  for  safe-keeping  ;  and  would  become  still  more  so  if  the  officers, 
chai^^  with  the  direction  of  the  fund,  were  autliorized  to  make  discounts  at  the  usual 
rate  of  interest,  upon  good  security.  To  deny  the  power  of  the  government  to  add 
this  ingredient  to  the  plan,  would  be  to  refine  away  all  government.  A  further  process 
will  still  more  clearly  illustrate  the  point  Suppose,  when  the  species  of  bank  which 
has  been  described  was  about  to  be  instituted,  it  were  to  be  urged,  that  in  order  to 
secure  to  it  a  due  degree  of  confidence,  the  fiwd  ought  not  only  to  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  generally,  but  ought  to  be  specifically  vested  in  the  officers  who  were  to 
have  the  direction  of  it,  and  in  their  successors  in  office,  to  the  end,  that  it  might  ac- 
quire the  character  of  private  proper^,  incapable  of  being  resumed  without  a  violation 
of  the  sanction  by  which  the  rights  of  property  are  protected,  and  occasioning  more 
serious  and  general  alarm,  the  apprehension  of  which  might  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  government.  Such  a  proposition  might  be  opposed  by  alignments  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  it,  or  the  solidity  of  the  reason  assigned  for  it,  but  it  is  not  conceivable, 
what  could  be  urged  against  its  constitutionality.  And  yet  such  a  disposition  of  the 
thing  would  amount  to  the  erection  of  a  corporation  ;  for  the  true  definition  of  a  cor- 
poration seems  to  be  this  :  It  is  a  legal  person,  or  a  person  created  by  act  of  law ; 
consisting  of  one  or  more  natural  persons,  authorized  to  hold  property  or  a  franchise  in 
succession,  in  a  legal  as  contradistinguished  from  a  natural  capacity.  Let  the  illustra- 
tion proceed  a  step  further.  Suppose  a  bank,  of  the  nature  which  has  been  described, 
without  or  with  incorporation,  had  been  instituted,  and  that  experience  had  evinced, 
as  it  probably  would,  that  being  wholly  under  a  public  direction  it  possessed  not  the 
confidence  requisite  to  the  credit  of  its  bills.  Suppose,  also,  that  by  some  of  those  ad- 
verse conjunctures  which  occasionally  attend  nations,  there  had  been  a  very  great 
drain  of  the  specie  of  the  country,  so  as  not  only  to  cause  general  distress  for  want  of 
an  adequate  medium  of  circulation  ;  but  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  that  circum- 
stance, considerable  defalcations  in  the  public  revenues.  Suppose,  also,  that  there 
was  no  bank  instituted  in  any  State ;  in  such  a  posture  of  things,  would  it  not  be 
most  manifest,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  like  that  proposed  by  the  bill,  would 
be  a  measure  immediately  relative  to  the  effectual  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  com- 
pletely within  the  province  of  a  sovereign  power  of  providing,  by  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper,  for  that  collection. 

"  If  it  be  said,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  render  that  necessary,  and  there- 
fore constitutional,  which  is  not  so  now  ;  the  answer  to  this  (and  a  solid  one  it  doubt- 
less is)  must  still  be,  that  which  has  been  already  stated  ;  circumstances  may  affect 
the  expediency  of  the  measure,  but  they  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  its  cunstUU' 
tionalUy.  A  bank  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  power  of  borrowing  money,  because  it 
is  a  usual,  and,  in  sudden  emergencies,  an  essential  instrument,  in  the  obtaining  of 
loans  to  government.  A  nation  is  threatened  with  a  war  ;  large  sums  are  wanted  on 
a  sudden  to  make  the  requisite  preparations ;  taxes  are  laid  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it 
requires  time  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  them  ;  anticipation  is  indispensable.  If  there 
be  a  bank,  the  supply  can  at  once  be  had ;  if  there  be  none,  loans  from  individuals 
roust  be  sought.  The  progress  of  these  is  often  too  slow  for  the  exigency  ;  in  some 
situations,  they  are  not  practicable  at  all.  frequently,  when  they  are,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  product  of  them  by  advances  from  a  bank. 
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any  authentic  document,  or  even  by  any  accurate  recollection  of 
the  members.    As  far  as  any  document  exists,  it  specifies  only 

The  essentiality  of  such  an  institution,  as  an  instrament  of  loans,  is  exemplified  at 
this  yery  moment  An  Indian  expedition  is  to  be  proeecnted.  The  only  fund,  out 
of  which  the  money  can  arise  consistently  with  the  public  engagements,  is  a  tax,  which 
only  begins  to  be  collected  in  July  next  The  preparations,  however,  are  instantly  to 
be  made.  The  money  must,  therefore,  be  borrowed ;  and  of  whom  could  it  be  bor- 
rowed, if  there  were  no  public  banks  ?  It  hajtpens,  that  there  are  institutions  of  this 
kind  ;  but  if  there  were  none,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  create  one.  Let  it  then  be 
supposed,  that  the  necessity  existed  (as  but  for  a  casualty  would  be  the  case),  that 
proposals  were  made  for  obtaining  a  loan ;  that  a  number  of  individuals  came  forward 
and  said,  We  are  willing  to  accommodate  the  government  with  this  money  ;  with  what 
we  have  in  hand,  and  the  credit  we  can  raise  upon  it,  we  doubt  not  of  being  able  to 
furnish  the  sum  required.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  be 
incorporated  as  a  bank.  This  is  essential  towards  putting  it  in  our  power  to  do  what 
is  desired,  and  we  are  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  make  it  the  eonaideraiion  or  condition 
of  the  loan.  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  compliance  with  this  proposition  would  be  un- 
constitutional f  Does  not  this  alone  evince  the  contrary  ?  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  power  to  borrow  to  be  able  to  stipulate  the  considerations  or  conditions  of  a  loan.  It 
is  evident,  as  lias  been  remarked  elsewhere,  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  stipu- 
lation of  a  franchise.  If  it  may  (and  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not),  then  the 
gmnt  of  a  corporate  capacity  may  be  stipulated,  as  a  consideration  of  the  loan.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  untit,  or  foreign  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  giving  individu- 
ality, or  a  corporate  capacity,  to  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  willing  to  lend  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  government,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  make  them  an 
onlinary  instrument  of  loans  in  future  emergencies  of  state. 

"  But  the  more  general  view  of  the  subject  is  still  more  satisfactory.  The  legislative 
power  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  making  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  oxocution  that  |K>wor,  seems  obviously  competent  to  the  appointment  of  the  orffnn 
through  which  the  abilities  and  wills  of  individuals  may  be  most  efficaciously  exerted, 
for  the  acconimo«lation  of  the  government  by  loans.  The  attorney-general  opposes  to 
this  reasoning  the  following  observation  :  Borrowing  money  presupposes  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  lent ;  and  is  secondary  to  the  creation  of  an  ability  to  lend.  This 
is  plausible  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  true  in  fact  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  previous 
accumulation  of  a  fund,  equal  to  the  whole  sum  required,  docs  not  exist ;  and  nothing 
more  can  bo  actually  presupposed,  than  that  there  exist  resources,  which,  put  into 
activity  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  the  nature  of  the  operation  with  the  government, 
will  be  equal  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  All  the  provisions  and  operations 
of  government  nmst  be  presumed  to  contemplate  things  as  they  really  are.  The  insti- 
tution of  a  bank  has  also  a  natural  relation  to  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the 
States,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  creation  of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
between  them,  and  to  the  keeping  up  a  full  circulation  by  preventing  the  frequent  dis- 
placement of  the  metals  in  reciprocal  remittances.  Money  is  the  very  hinge  on  which 
commerce  turns.  And  this  does  not  mean  merely  gold  and  silver  ;  many  other  things 
have  served  the  purpose  with  different  degrees  of  utility.  Paper  has  been  extensively 
employed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  with  the  attorney-general,  that  the 
regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  as  it  concerns  the  medium  of  circulation  and 
exchange,  ought  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  coin.  It  is  even  supposable,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  coin  of  the  country,  might  be  carried  out  of  it.    The 
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canals.^    If  this  proves  anjrthing,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  give  a  power  to  incorporate  for  the 

Secretary  of  State  objects  to  the  relation  here  insisted  npon,  by  the  foUowing  mode  of 
reasoning  :  To  erect  a  bank,  says  he,  and  to  regulate  commerce,  are  very  different  acts. 
He  whQ  erects  a  bank,  creates  a  subject  of  commerce.  So  does  he,  who  raises  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  out  of  the  mines  ;  yet  neither  of  these  persons  regulates  com- 
merce thereby.  To  make  a  thing,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  buying  and  telling.  This  is  making  the  regulation  of  commerce  to  con- 
sist  in  prescribing  rules  for  buying  and  selling.  This,  indeed,  is  a  species  of  regulation 
of  trade,  but  it  is  one  which  falls  more  aptly  within  the  province  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tions than  within  that  of  the  general  government,  whose  care  they  must  have  presumed 
to  have  been  intended  to  be  directed  to  those  general  political  arrangements  concerning 
trade,  on  which  its  aggregate  interests  depend,  rather  than  to  the  details  of  buying  and 
selling.  Accordingly,  such  only  are  the  regulations  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  whose  objects  are  to  give  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  of  our  oym  mer- 
chants, and  to  advance  our  navigation  and  manufactures.  And  it  is  in  reference  to 
these  general  relations  of  commerce,  that  an  establishment,  which  furnishes  facilities 
to  circulation  and  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  and  alienation,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  regulation  of  trade. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  further  urges,  that  if  this  was  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
it  would  be  rxridf  as  exUnding  as  much  to  the  internal  part  of  every  State,  as  to  its 
external.  But  what  regulation  of  commerce  does  not  extend  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  every  State  ?  What  are  all  the  duties  upon  imported  articles,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  prohibitions,  but  so  many  bounties  upon  domestic  manufactures,  affecting  the 
interest  of  different  classes  of  citizens  in  different  ways  ?  What  are  all  the  provisions 
in  the  coasting  act,  which  relate  to  the  trade  between  district  and  district  of  the  same 
State  ?  In  short,  what  regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  but  must  affect  the 
internal  trade  of  each  State  t  what  can  operate  upon  the  whole,  but  must  extend  to 
every  part  ?  The  relation  of  a  bank  to  the  execution  of  the  powers  that  concern  the 
common  defence  has  been  anticipated.  It  has  been  noted,  that,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  aid  of  such  an  institution  is  essential  to  the  measure  to  be  pursued  for  the  protection 
of  our  frontiers. 

''  It  now  remains  to  show,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  is  within  the  operation 
of  the  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  previously  necessary  to  advert 
to  a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  attorney-general.  He  admits  that  the 
word  '  property '  may  signify  personal  property,  however  acquired  ;  and  yet  asserts,  that 
it  cannot  signify  money  arising  from  the  sources  of  revenue  pointinl  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution, '  because,*  says  he,  '  the  disposal  and  regulation  of  money  is  the  linal  cause  for 
raising  it  by  taxes.'  But  it  would  bo  more  accurate  to  siiy,  that  the  ohjed  to  which 
money  is  intended  to  be  applied,  is  \\i%  final  cause  for  raising  it,  than  that  the  disposal 
and  regulation  of  it  is  such.  The  supi)ort  of  a  government,  the  support  of  troops  for 
the  common  defence,  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  are  the  true  final  causes  for 
raising  money.  The  disposition  and  regulation  of  it,  when  raised,  are  the  steps  by 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  raised,  not  the  ends  themselves. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  as  well  as  any  other  personal  prop- 
erty, must  be  supposed  to  come  within,  the  meaning,  as  they  certainly  do  within  the 
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purpose  of  opening  canals  generally.  Bat  very  different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  import  of  the  propositioui  and  of  the  motives  for 

ktter,  of  anthority  to  make  all  needful  nilee  and  rfgnlatione  concerning  the  property 
of  the  United  Statet.  A  caae  will  make  this  plainer.  Snppoee  the  public  debt  die- 
charged,  and  the  fiinds  now  pledged  for  it,  liberated*  In  eome  instances  it  wonld  be  fonnd 
expedient  to  repeal  the  tazee ;  in  others,  the  repeal  might  injure  our  own  industry, 
our  agriculture,  and  manulaotareti  In  these  cases,  they  would,  of  course,  be  retained. 
Here,  then,  would  be  moneys  arising  from  the  anthorised  sources  of  reyenue,  which 
would  not  fall  within  the  rule  by  which  the  attorney-general  endeayors  to  except  them 
from  other  personal  property,  and  fttmi  the  operation  of  the  clause  in  qneetion.  The 
moneys  being  in  the  coffers  of  government,  what  is  to  hinder  such  a  disposition  to  be 
made  of  them,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  bill  ?  or  what  an  Incorporation  of  the  parties 
concerned,  under  the  clause  which  has  been  cited  f 

"It  is  admitted,  that,  with  regard  to  the  western  teiritory,  they  give  a  power  to 
erect  a  corporation ;  that  ii,  to  constitute  a  government  And  by  what  rule  of  con- 
ttruction  can  it  be  maintained,  tUkt  the  same  words,  in  a  constitution  of  government, 
will  not  have  the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  one  species  of  property  as  to  another,  as 
fiur  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  it  ?  Or  that  a  legislative  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations,  or  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  concerning  the  public 
property,  which  is  admitted  to  authorize  an  incorporation  in  one  case,  will  not  author* 
ise  it  in  another?  will  justify  the  institution  of  a  government  over  the  weetem  terri* 
toiy,  and  will  not  justify  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  for  the  more  useful  management 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  ?  If  it  will  do  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  then,  under  this 
provision  alone,  the  bill  is  constitntional,  because  it  contemplates,  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  joint  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  There  is  an  observation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  this  effect,  which  may  require  notice  in  this  place.  Congress, 
says  he,  are  not  to  lay  taxee  ad  libUunif  for  any  purpose  they  pUaaSf  but  only  to  pay 
the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  Certainly,  no  inference  can  h^ 
drawn  from  this  against  the  power  of  applying  their  money  for  the  institution  of  a 
bank.  It  is  true,  that  they  cannot,  without  breach  of  trust,  l&y  taxes  for  any  «ther 
purpose  than  the  general  welfare;  but  so  neither  can  any  other  government.  The 
welfare  of  the  community  is  the  only  legitimate  end  for  which  money  can  be  raised 
on  the  community.  Congress  can  be  considered  as  only  under  one  restriction  which 
does  not  apply  to  other  governments.  They  cannot  rightfully  apply  the  money  they 
raise  to  any  purpose,  merely  or  purely  local.  But  with  this  exception,  they  have  as 
laige  a  discretion,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  money,  as  any  legislature  whatever* 

"  The  constitntional  teHoftk  right  application  must  always  be,  whether  it  be  for 
a  purpose  of  general  or  local  nature.  If  the  former,  there  can  be  no  want  of  constitn- 
tional  power.  The  quality  of  the  object,  as  how  far  it  will  really  promote  or  not  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  must  be  matter  of  conscientious  discretion  ;  and  the  arguments 
for  or  against  a  measure,  in  this  light,  must  be  arguments  concerning  expediency  or 
inexpediency,  not  constitutional  right ;  whatever  relatee  to  the  general  order  of  the 
finances,  to  the  general  interests  of  trade,  ftc,  being  general  objects,  are  constltutionel 
ones  for  the  appliealiim  ofmmuy,  A  bank,  then,  whoee  bills  are  to  circulate  in  all  the 
revenuee  of  the  country,  is  evidently  a  general  object ;  and,  for  that  very  reason,  a 
constitutional  one,  as  far  as  regards  the  appropriation  of  money  to  it  Whether  it  will 
really  be  a  beneficial  one  or  not,  is  worthy  of  careful  examination  ;  but  is  no  more  a 
constitutional  point,  in  the  particular  referred  to,  than  the  queetion,  whether  the  wes- 
tern lands  shall  be  sold  for  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  acre.  A  hope  is  entertained  that, 
VOL.  u.  — 11 
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rejecting  it  Some  affirm^  that  it  was  confined  to  the  opening  of 
canals  and  obstructions  of  rivers ;  others,  that  it  embraced  banks ; 

by  this  time,  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  PresidoDt,  that  the 
bank  has  a  natural  rektion  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes ;  to  that  of  regulating 
trade  ;  to  that  of  providing  for  the  common  defence ;  and  that,  as  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration contemplates  the  government  in  the  light  of  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  stock 
of  the  bank,  it  brings  the  case  within  the  provision  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  immediately  respects  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Under  a  conviction 
that  such  a  relation  subsists,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  all  deference,  conceives 
that  it  will  result,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  position  that  all  the  specified 
powers  of  government  are  sovereign,  as  to  the  proper  objects,  that  the  incorporation  of 
a  bank  is  a  constitutional  measure  ;  and  that  tiie  objections  taken  to  the  bill,  in  this 
respect,  are  ill-founded. 

'*  But,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  give  the  utmost  possible  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
of  the  President,  on  so  delicate  and  important  a  subject,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
will  ask  his  indulgence,  while  he  gives  some  additiofUl  illustrations  of  cases,  in  which 
a  power  of  erecting  corporations  may  be  exercised,  under  some  of  those  heads  of 
the  specified  powers  of  the  government,  which  are  alleged  to  include  the  right  of 
incorporating  a  bonk.  1.  It  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Congress 
had  thought  proper  to  provide  in  the  collection  law  that  the  bonds  to  be  given  for 
the  duties  should  be  giveu  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  A.  or  B.,  as  the  case  might 
require,  to  inure  to  him  and  his  successors  in  office,  in  trust  for  the  United  States, 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  Constitution  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment And  yet  this,  it  is  conceived,  would  amount  to  an  incorporation.  2.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  expedient  of  taxation  to  farm  particular  branches  of  revenue ;  that  is,  to 
•ell  or  mortgage  the  product  of  them  for  certain  definite  sums,  leaving  the  collec- 
tion to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged  or  sold.  There  are  even  examples 
of  this  in  the  United  States.  Suppose  that  there  was  any  particular  branch  of  rev- 
enue which  it  was  manifestly  expedient  to  place  on  this  footing,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  willing  to  engage  with  the  government  upon  condition  that  they 
should  be  incorporated  and  the  funds  vested  in  them,  as  well  for  their  greater  safety  as 
for  the  more  convenient  recovery  and  management  of  the  taxes  ;  is  it  supposable  that 
there  could  be  any  constitutional  obstacle  to  the  measure  I  It  is  presumed  that  there 
could  be  none.  It  is  certainly  a  mode  of  collection  which  it  would  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government  to  adopt,  though  the  circumstances  must  be  very  extra- 
ordinary that  would  induce  the  secretary  to  think  it  expedient.  8.  Suppose  a  new 
and  unexplored  branch  of  trade  should  present  itself  with  some  foreign  country. 
Suppose  it  was  manifest  that,  to  undertake  it  with  advantage,  required  a  union  of 
the  capitals  of  a  number  of  individuals,  and  that  those  individuals  would  not  bo  dis- 
]x>se<l  to  embark  without  an  incorporation,  as  well  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  a 
private  partnership,  which  makes  every  individual  liable  in  his  whole  estate  for  the 
debts  of  the  com))any  to  their  utmost  extent,  as  for  the  more  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  business ;  what  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt  that  the  national  govern- 
ment would  have  a  constitutional  right  to  institute  and  incorporate  such  a  com|>any  ? 
None.  They  possess  a  general  authority  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
This  is  a  mean,  which  has  been  practised  to  that  end  by  all  the  principal  commercial 
nations  who  have  trading  companies  to  this  day  which  have  subsisted  for  centuries. 
Why  may  not  the  United  States  constitutionally  employ  the  means  usual  in  other 
countries  for  attaining  the  ends  intrusted  to  them  7    A  power  to  make  all  needful 
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and  others,  that  it  extended  to  the  power  of  incorporations  gen- 
erally.   Some,  again,  allege  that  it  was  disagreed  to,  because. it 

rules  and  regulations  concerning  territory  has  been  constmed  to  mean  a  power  to 
erect  a  government  A  power  to  r^gnlate  trade  is  a  power  to  make  all  needfiil 
mles  and  regulations  concerning  trade.  Why  may  it  not,  then,  inclnde  that  of  erect- 
ing a  trading  company  as  well  as  in  other  cases  to  erect  a  goyemment  f 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  State  conrentions,  who  have  proposed  amendments  in 
relation  to  this  point,  have  most,  if  not  all  of  'them,  expressed  themselves  nearly 
thus  :  Congress  shall  not  grant  monopolies,  nor  end  any  company  with  exclosive  advan- 
tages of  commerce  I  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  their  sense  that  the  power 
to  erect  trading  companies,  or  corporationsi  was  inherent  in  Congress,  and  otrjecting 
to  it  no  further  than  as  to  the  grant  of  exdutive  privileges.  The  secretary  entertains 
all  the  doubts  which  prevail  concerning  the  utility  of  such  companies  ;  but  he  cannot 
fashion  to  his  own  mind  a  reason  to  induce  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  establish  them.  If  such  a  reason  were  demanded, 
none  could  be  given,  unless  it  were  this, — that  Congress  cannot  erect  a  corpora- 
tion ;  which  would  bo  no  better  than  to  say,  they  cannot  do  it  because  they  cannot 
do  it.  Firet,  presuming  an  inability  without  reason,  and  then  assigning  that  inability 
as  the  cause  of  itself.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
They  will,  however,  be  pursued  no  further. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  evidence  on  this  point,  arising  from  an  aggregate  view  of  the 
Constitution,  which  is  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The  very  general  power  of  laying 
and  collecting  taxes  and  appropriating  their  proceeds ;  that  of  borrowing  money 
indefinitely ;  that  of  coining  money  and  regulating  foreign  coins ;  that  of  ™*lriiig  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  property  of  the  United  States,  —  these 
powera  combined,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  speak  strongly  this 
language :  that  it  is  the  manifest  design  and  scope  of  the  ConHltution  to  vest  in 
Congress  all  the  powera  requisite  to  the  effectual  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  concerns  this  object,  there  appean  to  be  no  parsimony  of 
power.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  government  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
so  usual  and  so  important  an  instrument  for  the  administration  of  its  finances  as  that 
of  a  bank,  is  to  suppose  what  does  not  coincide  with  the  general  tenor  and  complex- 
ion of  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  not  agreeable  to  impressions  that  any  mere  spec- 
tator would  entertain  concerning  it  Little  less  than  a  prohibitory  clause  can 
destroy  the  strong  presumptions  which  result  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  gov- 
ernment Nothing  but  demonstration  should  exclude  the  idea  that  the  power 
exists. 

'*  In  all  questions  of  this  nature,  the  practice  of  mankind  ought  to  have  great 
weight  against  the  theories  of  individuals.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  all  the  princi- 
pal commercial  nations  have  made  use  of  trading  corporations  or  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  external  eommeree^  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  establishment  of  them  is 
an  incident  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Tliis  other  fact,  that  banks  are  a  usual 
engine  in  the  administration  of  national  finances,  and  an  ordinary  and  the  most 
effectual  instrument  of  loans,  and  one  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  found  essen- 
tia], pleads  strongly  against  the  supposition,  that  a  government  clothed  with  most  of 
the  important  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  in  relation  to  its  revenues,  its  debt,  its 
credit,  its  defence,  its  trade,  its  interconrae  with  foreign  nations,  is  forbidden  to  make 
use  of  that  instrument  as  an  appendage  to  its  own  authority.  It  has  been  usual,  as 
an  auxiliary  test  of  constitutional  authority,  to  try  whetiier  it  abridges  any  pre* 
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was  thought  improper  to  vest  in  Congress  a  power  of  erecting  cor- 
porations ;  others,  because  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  specify 
the  power,  and  inexpedient  to  furnish  an  additional  topic  of  ob- 
jection to  the  Oonstitution.  In  this  state  of  the  matter,  no  infer- 
ence whatever  can  be  drawn  from  it.^  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  private  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
which  can  rarely  be  established  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  votes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  is,  to  ascertain  the 
public  and  just  intention  from  the  language  of  the  instrument  it- 
self, according  to  the  common  rules  applied  to  all  laws.  The  peo- 
ple who  adopted  the  Constitution  could  know  nothing  of  the  private 
intentions  of  the  framers.  They  adopted  it  upon  its  own  clear 
import,  upon  its  own  naked  text.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  law  to  effect  more  or  less  than  the  intention  of  the  persons 
who  framed  it;  and  it  must  be  judged  of  by  its  words  and  sense, 
and  not  by  any  private  intentions  of  members  of  the  legislature.^ 

§  1269.  In  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  bank,  if  Congress 
could  constitutionally  create  it,  they  might  confer  on  it  such  fac- 
ulties and  powers  as  were  fit  to  make  it  an  appropriate  means  for 
fiscal  operations.  They  had  a  right  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  its  end.  No  one  can  pretend  that  its  having  the  faculty  of 
holding  a  capital ;  of  lending  and  dealing  in  money;  of  issuing 
bank-notes;  of  receiving  deposits;  and  of  appointing  suitable 
officers  to  manage  its  affairs,  are  not  highly  useful  and  expedi- 
ent, and  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  a  bank.  They  are  just 
such  as  are  usually  granted  to  State  banks ;  and  just  such  as  give 
increased  facilities  to  all  its  operations.  To  say  that  the  bank 
might  have  gone  on  without  this  or  that  faculty  is  nothing.  Who, 
but  Congress,  shall  say  how  few  or  how  many  it  shall  have,  if 
all  are  still  appropriate  to  it,  as  an  instrument  of  government, 

oxiating  right  of  any  State  or  tny  individuaL  The  proposed  measare  will  stand  the 
most  severe  examination  on  this  point.  Each  State  may  still  erect  as  many  banks  as 
it  pleases.  Every  individual  may  still  carry  on  the  banking  business  to  any  extent  ho 
pleases.  Another  criterion  may  be  this:  whether  the  institution  or  thing  has  a  more 
direct  relation,  as  to  its  uses,  to  the  objects  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment than  to  those  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  United  States.  This  rule, 
indeed,  is  less  precise  than  the  former  ;  but  it  may  still  serve  as  some  guide.  Surely 
a  bank  has  more  reference  to  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  national  government  than  to 
those  left  to  the  care  of  the  State  governments.  Tlie  common  defence  is  decisive  in 
this  comparison/'  —  1  Hamilton's  Works,  138  to  154. 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  127. 

•  Hamilton  on  Bank»  1  Hamilton's  Works,  127|  128. 
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and  maj  make  it  more  convenient  and  more  useful  in  its  opera- 
tions 7  No  man  can  saj  that  a  single  fi^culiy  in  any  national 
charter  is  useless,  or  irrelevant,  or  strictly  improper,  that  is  con- 
ducive to  its  end  as  a  national  instrument  Deprive  a  bank  of  its 
trade  and  business,  and  its  vital  principles  are  destroyed.  Its 
form  may  remain,  but  its  substance  is  gone.  All  the  powers 
given  to  the  bank  are  to  give  efficacy  to  its  functions  of  trade 
and  business.^ 

§  1270.  As  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  same  objects  might 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  State  banks,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  any  in- 
tention to  create  a  dependence  on  the  States,  or  State  institu- 
tions, for  the  execution  of  its  great  powers.  Its  own  means  are 
adequate  to  its  end;  and  on  those  means  it  was  expected  to  rely 
for  their  accomplishment  It  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  make 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  wholly  dependent  on  State  institu* 
tipns^  But  if  State  banks  might  be  employed,  as  Congress  have 
a  choice  of  means,  they  had  a  right  to  choose  a  national  bank,  in 
preference  to  State  banks,  for  the  financial  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment' Proof  that  they  might  use  one  means  is  no  proof 
that  they  cannot  constitutionally  use  another  means. 

§  1271.  After  all,  the  subject  has  been  settled  repeatedly 
by  every  department  of  the  government, —  legislative,  executive, 
tmd  judicial.  The  States  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  majority  have 
constantly  sustained  the  power.  If  it  is  not  now  settled,  it  never 
can  be.  If  it  is  settled,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  re- 
argument,  whenever  any  person  may  choose  to  question  it^(a) 

1  Osbom  V.  Bftnk  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  891,  892  to  896. 

*  M'Calloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  424. 

>  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  216  to  229  ;  M'Oalloeh  0.  Maryhind,  4  Wheat  R.  816  \ 
Osborn  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  788, 869  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp. 
888  to  289 ;  Sergeant  on  Ck>n8titation,  ch.  28  [oh.  80] ;  6  Marsh.  Wash.  App,  note  8. 


(a)  The  whole  subject  was  neyerthe- 
less  re-argned  over  and  orer  daring  the 
administration  of  President  Tyler,  who 
refused  his  assent  to  bills  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank,  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  power  for  the  purpose.  See,  in 
addition  to  the  debates  themselyes,  Mr. 
Benton's  Abridgment  of  Debates ;  Ben* 


ton's  Thirty  Tears'  View ;  Works  of  Hen- 
ry Clay  ;  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  by 
Henry  A.  Wise ;  Webster's  Ufe,  by  Cur- 
tis, II.  70-78.  The  establishment  of  the 
existing  National  banking  system  in  1868, 
elicited  but  little  discussion  in  denial  of 
the  power. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


POWEBS  OP  CONGRESS — ^INTEBNAL  IMPBOYEMENTS. 

§  1272.    Another   question,    which   has    for   a    long   time 
agitated  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  is,  as  to  the  author- 
ity of   Congress  to  make   roads,    canals,   and  other   internal      | 
improvements. 

§  1278.    So  far  as  regards  the  right  to  appropriate  monej  to 
internal  improyements  generally,  the  subject  has  already  passed 
under  reyiew  in  considering  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.     \ 
The  doctrine  there  contended  for,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  borne  out  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  goyemment,  is, 
I  that  Conp'esg  naay  appropriate  moneyy  notJUily Jbp  clear  obstruc- 
1  tions  to  navigable  rivers;  to  jypprnvft  Tiftrhnm;  t^  hnilH  break- 
j\ waters;  to  assist  navigation;  to  erect Jorts..  light-houses,  and 
I  jpiftrR ;  fliijOnr^f^tliftr  pnrpnflyji  allied  to  somo  of  the  enumerated 
I   DoWere ;  but  may  also  appropriate  it  in  aid  of  canalsy  roads^  and 
I   other  institutions  of  a  similftr  riafiiTa^  air\^i;\ng  iinr^or  fStntf>  au< 
y  thorit^  The  only  limitations  upon  the  power  are  those  pre- 
(  scrTEed  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  objects  shall 
P  be  for  the  common  defence,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 
_/The  true  test  is,  whether  the  object  be  of  a  local  character,  and 
local  use ;  or,  whether  it  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  States.  *    If 
it  be  purely  local,  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  appropriate 
money  for  the  object  t  But,  if  the  benefit^be  general,  it  matters 
not  whether  in  poinir  of  locality  it  be  in  one  State,  or  several; 
whether  it  be  of  large,  or  of  small  extent;  its  nature  and  char- 
acter determine  the  right,  and  Congress  may  appropriate  money 
in  aid  of  it;  for  it  is  then,  in  a  just  sense,  for  the  general 
welfare. 

1  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  1791,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  281,  282  ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  250,  251  (2d  ed.  pp.  267,  26d) ;  Sergeant  on  Constitu- 
tiou,  eh.  28  [ch.  80j ;  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4th  May,  1822, 
pp.  88,  89. 
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§  1274.    But  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  Oonstitution  is 
not  confined  to  mere  appropriations  of  money ;  but  authorizes 
Congress  directly  to  undertake  and  carry  on  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  for  the  general  welfare,  wherever  such  improve- 
ment0  fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  enumerated  powers. 
Congress  may  not,  indeed,  engage  in  such  undertakings  merely  1 
because  they  are  internal  improvements,  for  the  general  welfare,  I 
unless  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  powers^  The  * 
distinction  between  this  power  and  the  power  of  appropriation 
is,  that  in  the  latter.  Congress  may  appropriate  to  any  purpose 
which  is  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare ;  but  in  the 
former,  they  can  engage  in  such  undertakings  only  as  are  means 
or  incidents  to  its  enumerated  powers,  ^yCongress  may,  there-i  i 
fore,  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  as  incident  to  the  powerl  I 
to  regulate  commerce,  where  such  canal  may  facilitate  the  inter-|/ 
course  between  State  and  State. V  They  may  authorize  light- 1 
houses,  piers,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  be  built  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.     They  may  authorize  the  purchase  and  building  of 
custom-houses,  and  revenue  cutters,  and  public  warehouses,  as 
incidents  to  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.     They  may  pur- 
chase places  for  public  uses;  and  erect  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, navy-yards,  and  magazines,  as  incidents  to  the  power  to 
make  war. 

§  1275.  For  the  same  reason  Congress  may  authorize  the  lay- 
ing out  and  making  of  a  military  road,  and  acquire  a  right  over 
the  soil  for  such  purposes;  and  as  incident  thereto  they  have  a 
power  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  prevent  all  obstructions 
thereto.  But  in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  over  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  excluded,  f^  As,  for  example,  in  case  of 
military  road ;  although  a  State  cannot  prevent  repairs  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  authorize  any  obstructions  of  the 
road,  its  general  jurisdiction  remains  untouched.  /It  may  punish 
all  crimes  committed  on  the  road;  and  it  retains,  in  other  re- 
spects, its  territorial  sovereignty  over  it.  The  right  of  soil  may 
still  remain  in  the  State,  or  in  individuals,  and  the  right  to  the 
easement  only  in  the  national  government.  There  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  exercise  of  a  power,  excluding  altogether 
State  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  leaves  the 
State  jurisdiction  generally  in  force,  and  yet  includes,  on  the 
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part  of  the  national  goyemment,  a  power  to  preserve  what  it  has 
created.  ^ 

§  1276.  In  all  these,  and  other  .Q&fles,  in  which  the  power  of 
Oongress  is  asserted,  it  is  so  upon  the  genc^ral  gromd  of  its  being 
an  incidental  power ;  and  the  course  of  reasoning,  by  which.it  is 
supported,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  relation  to 
other  cases  already  considered.  It  is,  for  instance,  admitted, 
that  Oongress  cannot  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  except  for 
some  purpose  of  commerce  among  the  States  or  for  some  other 
purpose  belonging  to  the  Union ;  and  it  cannot  make  a  military 
road,  unless  it  be  necessary  and  proper  for  purposes  of  war.  To 
go  over  the  reasoning  At  large  would,  therefore,  be  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  ^hat  has  been  already  fully  expounded.' 
The  journal  of  the  can^ention  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  any 
additional  lights  on  the  subject,  beyond  what  have  been  already 
stated.' 

§  1277.  The  resistance  to  this  extended  reach  of  the  national 
powers  turns  also  upon  the  same  general  reasoning,  by  which  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  been  constantly  main;* 
tained.  It  is  said  that  such  a  power  is  not  among  those  enu-> 
merated  in  the  Constitution;  nor  is  it  implied,  as  a  means  of 
executing  any  of  them.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot 
include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  improve  the 
navigation  of  watercourses  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and 
secure  such  commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction  depart* 
ing  from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  and  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  Constitution.^    The  liberal  interpretation 

1  See  1  Kent* 8  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  260,  251 ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch. 
80,  ed.  1880] ;  2  U.  a  Law  Journal,  April,  1820,  p.  251,  &o.  ;  8  EUiot's  Debates,  809, 
810  ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  244,  265,  279,  291,  856  ;  Webster's  Speeches,  pp.  892  to  897. 

*  See  M'Cullooh  v.  Msryland,  4  Wheat.  It.  406,  407,  418  to  421 ;  Webster's  Speeches, 
pp.  892  to  897 ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  280. 

*  Journal  of  Oonrention,  pp.  260,  876. 

«  President  Madison's  Message,  8d  March,  1817 ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  280,  281 ; 
President  Monroe's  Message,  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  22  to  85  ;  President  Jackson's  Mes* 
sage,  27th  May,  1880  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  888,  834,  885 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12, 
pp.  250, 251  ;  4  ElUot's  Debates,  291,  292,  854,  855  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28 
[ch.  30]  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  421.  President  Monroe,  in  his  elaborate  Exposition 
accompanying  his  Message  of  the  4th  of  May,  1822,  denies  the  independent  right  of 
Congress  to  construct  roads  and  canals ;  but  asserts  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
right  to  appropriaU  money  to  such  objects.  His  reasoning  for  the  latter  is  thought 
by  msny  to  be  quite  irresistible  in  favor  of  the  former.  See  the  message  from  page 
85  to  page  47.    One  short  passage  may  be  quoted.     "  Good  roads  and  canals  will 


1 
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has  been  very  uniformly  asserted  by  Congress ;  the  strict  inter- 
pretation has  not  uniformly,  but  has  upon  several  important 
occasions  been  insisted  upon  by  the  executive.^  In  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy,  llie  duty  of  forbearance  seems  inculcated 
upon  the  conlmentator ;  and  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself 
upon  his  own  views  of  the  subject 

§  1278.  Another  question  has  been  made,  how  far  Congress 
could  make  a  law  giving  to  the  United  States  a  preference  and 
priority  of  payment  of  their  debts,  in  cases  of  the  death,  or  in- 
solvency, or  bankruptcy  of  their  debtors,  out  of  their  estates.  It 
has  been  settled,  upon  deliberate  argument^  that  Congress  pos- 
sess such  a  constitutional  power.  It  is  a  necessary  and  proper 
power  to  carry  into  effect  tiie  other  powers  of  the  government 
The  government  is  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  must  be 
authorized  to  use  the  means  which  appear  to  itself  most  eligible 
to  effect  that  object  It  may  purchase  and  remit  bills  for  this 
object;  and  it  may  take  all  those  precautions,  and  make  all  those 
regulations,  which  will  render  the  transmission  safe.  It  may, 
in  like  manner,  pass  all  laws  to  render  effectual  the  collection  of 
its  debts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  right  of  priority,  that  it 
will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  State  sovereignties  respect- 
ing the  dignity  of  debts,  and  will  defeat  the  measures  which  they 
have  a  right  to  adopt  to  secure  themselves  against  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  their  own  revenue  or  other  officers.  This  objec- 
tion, if  of  any  avail,  is  an  objection  to  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution.  The  mischief  suggested,  so  far  as.  it  can  really 
happen,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  all  subjects  to  which  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  extends.* 

§  1279.  It  is  under  the  same  implied  authority  that  the  United 
States  have  any  right  even  to  sue  in  their  own  .courts ;  for  an 

promote  many  very  important  national  pnrpoees.  They  will  facilitate  the  operations 
of  war ;  the  rooyemente  of  troops ;  the  transportation  of  cannon,  of  provisions  and 
erery  warlike  store,  mach  to  oar  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  Good  roads  will  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  thereby 
promote  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  political  intelligence  among  the  people.  They 
wiU,  by  being  properly  directed  to  these  objects,  enhance  the  value  of  our  vacant 
lands,  a  treasure  of  vast  resource  to  the  nation."  This  is  the  very  reasoning  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  general  power  support  its  constitutionality. 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  421 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13,  pp.  260,  261. 

*  United  States  v,  Fisher,  2  Crsnch,  S58 ;  Harrison  v,  Sterry,  6  Cranoh,  289 ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  229  to  288. 
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express  power  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Constitution,  though  it  is 
clearly  implied  in  that  part  respecting  the  judicial  power.  And 
Congress  may  not  only  authorize  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any  artificial  person 
(such  as  the  postmaster-general  ^),  or  natural  person  for  their 
benefit^  Indeed,  all  the  usual  incidents  appertaining  to  9i  perso- 
nal sovereign,  in  relation  to  contracts,  and  suing,  and  enforcing 
rights,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
government^  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  do  to  other 
sovereigns.'  The  right  of  making  contracts  and  instituting 
suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
United  States,  being  a  body  politic,  may,  within  the  sphere  of 
the  constitutional  powers  confided  to  it^  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  proper  department  to  which  those  powers  are 
confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers ;  and  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  them  by  suits  and  judicial  process.^ 

§  1280.  There  are  almost  innumerable  cases,  in  which  the 
auxiliary  and  implied  powers  belonging  to  Congress  have  been 
put  into  operation.  But  the  object  of  these  commentaries  is  rather 
to  take  notice  of  those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion, than  of  those  which  have  hitherto  escaped  reproof,  or  have 
been  silently  approved. 

§  1281.  Upon  the  ground  of  a  strict  interpretation,  some  ex- 
traordinary objections  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  government  The  very  first  act,  passed 
under  the  government,  which  regulated  the  time,  form,  and  ir\an- 
ner  of  administering  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,^ 
was  denied  to  be  constitutional.  But  the  objection  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.^  It  has  been  doubted,  whether  it  is  con- 
stitutional to  permit  the  secretaries  to  draft  bills  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  departments,  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  their  consideration.  ^    It  has  been  doubted, 

1  Postmaster-General  v.  Early,  12  Wheat  R.  186. 

•  See  Dugan  v.  United  SUtes,  8  Wheat.  R.  178,  179 ;  United  States  v.  Buford,  8 
Peters's  R.  12,  80  ;  United  States  v.  Tingey,  6  Peters's  R.  115,  127,  128. 

s  Cox  V.  United  States,  6  Peters's  R.  172. 

«  United  Stotes  v.  Tingey,  6  Peters's  R.  116,  128. 

•  Act  of  Ist  June,  1789,  ch.  1. 

•  i  Elliot's  Deb.  189,  140,  141  ;  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  218  to  225.     i 
-     7  4  ElUot's  Debates,  288,  289,  240. 
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whether  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  lay,  regulate,  and 
revoke  embargoes  was  constitutional.^  It  has  been  doubted, 
whether  Congress  have  authority  to  establish  a  military  acad- 
emy.^ But  these  objections  have  been  silently,  or  practically 
abandoned. 

1  4  Elliot's  Debates,  240.    See  Id.  265.  *  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  499. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL  * 

POWERS    OP    00NGBE8S  —  PURCHASES     OP     FOREIGN     TERRITORT  — 

EMBARQOEa 

§  1282.  But  the  most  remarkable  powers,  which  have  been 
exercised  by  the  goyernment,  as  auxiliary  and  implied  powers, 
and  which,  if  any,  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  liberal  construc- 
tion, are  the  laying  of  an  unlimited  embargo  in  1807,  and  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1808,  and  its  subsequent  admission  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State.  These  measures  were  brought  forward, 
and  supported  and  carried,  by  the  known  and  avowed  friends 
of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution;  and  they  were 
justified  at  the  time,  and  can  be  now  justified  only  upon  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  support  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
8titution«  The  subject  has  been  already  hinted  at;  but  it  de- 
serves a  more  deliberate  review. 

§  1288.  In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana :  The  treaty 
of  1808  contains  a  cession  of  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  for  a  sum  exceeding  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immimities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1284.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  treaty  embraced  several  very 
important  questions,  each  of  them,  upon  the  grounds  of  a  strict 
construction,  full  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  In  the  first  place, 
had  the  United  States  a  constitutional  authority  to  accept  the 
cession  and  pay  for  it  ?  In  the  next  place,  if  they  had,  was  the 
stipulation  for  the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union, 
as  a  State,  constitutional,  or  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
•give  it  effect? 

§  1285.    There  is  no  pretence  that  the  purchase  or  cession  of 

1  Arts. 
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any  foreign  territory  is  within  any  of  the  powers  expressly  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution.  It  is  nowhere  in  that  instrument 
said,  that  Congress,  or  any  other  department  of  the  national  gov- 
emmenty  shall  have  a  right  to  purchase  or  accept  of  any  cession 
of  foreign  territory.  The  power  itself,  it  has  been  said,  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  it. 
It  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  susceptible 
of  abuse,  in  its  actual  application,  and  as  likely  as  any  which 
could  be  imagined  to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power,  it  may  unite  any  foreign  territory  whatso- 
ever to  our  own,  however  distant,  however  populous,  and  however 
powerful.  Under  the  form  of  a  cession,  we  may  become  united 
to  a  more  powerful  neighbor  or  rival,  and  be  involved  in  Euro- 
pean or  other  foreign  interests  and  contests  to  an  interminable 
extent  And  if  there  may  be  a  stipulation  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  States  into  the  Union,  the  whole  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  States  sunk  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. It  is  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  contemplated 
that  any  such  overwhelming  authority  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  government  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  old 
States.  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  unforeseen,  and  the  result  of  a 
sovereignty  intended  to  be  limited,  and  yet  not  sufficiently 
guarded.  The  very  case  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  doctrine.  It  admits,  by  consequence,  into 
the  Union  an  immense  territory,  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  all  the  United  States  under  the  peace  of  1788.  In  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  it  must,  within  a  short  period,  change 
the  whole  balance  of  power  in  the  Union,  and  transfer  to  the 
west  all  the  important  attributes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 
If,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  strong  objections  urged  against 
the  Constitution  was,  that  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  too  large  for  a  national  government,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  it  could  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  people 
that  any  additions  of  foreign  territory  should  be  made,  which 
should  thus  double  every  danger  from  this  source.  The  treaty- 
making  power  must  be  construed  as  confined  to  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  And,  although  Congress  have  au- 
thority to  admit  new  States  into  the  firm,  yet  it  is  demonstrable 
that  this  clause  had  sole  reference  to  the  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  designed  for  the  admission  of  the 
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States  which,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  were  contemplated 
to  be  formed  within  its  old  bomidaries.  In  regard  to  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  for  the  purposes  of  the  cession,  the  case  is 
still  stronger.  If  no  appropriation  of  money  can  be  made,  except 
for  cases  within  the  enumerated  powers  (and  this  clearly  is  not 
one),  how  can  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions  be  justified 
for  this  object  ?  If  it  be  said  that  it  will  be  ^^  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare "  to  purchase  the  territory,  how  is 
this  reconcilable  with  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  ? 
If  Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  one  object,  because  it  is 
deemed  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  why  may 
they  not  appropriate  it  for  all  objects  of  the  same  sort  ?  If  the 
territory  can  be  purchased,  it  must  be  governed;  and  a  territo- 
rial government  must  be  created.  But  where  can  Congress  find 
authority  in  the  Constitution  to  erect  a  territorial  government^ 
since  it  does  not  possess  the  power  to  erect  corporations  ?^  j 

§  1286.  Such  were  the  objections  which  have  been  and  in  fact 
may  be,  urged  against  the  cession,  and  the  appropriations  made 
to  carry  thh  treaty  into  effect  The  friends  of  the  measure  were 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  was  incident  to  national  sovereignty ;  that  it  was  a  re- 
sulting power,  growing  necessarily  out  of  the  aggregate  powers 
confided  by  the  federal  Constitution ;  that  the  appropriation  might 
justly  be  vindicated  upon  this  ground,  and  also  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  In 
short,  there  is  no  possibility  of  defending  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the  liberal  construc- 
tion which  has  been,  upon  other  occasions,  so  earnestly  resisted.^ 

1  See  the  Debates  in  1808,  on  the  Louisiana  Treaty,  printed  by  T.  &  G.  Palmer, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1804,  and  4  Elliot's  Debates,  257  to  260.  The  objections  were 
not  taken  merely  by  persons  who  were  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  the  national 
administration.  President  Jefferson  himself  (under  whose  auspices  the  treaty  was 
made)  was  of  opinion  that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional,  and  required  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  to  justify  it  He  accordingly  urged  his  friends  strenuously 
to  that  course  ;  at  the  same  time  he  added,  "  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  Congress  to 
do  what  is  necessary  in  silence ;  "  **  whatever  Congress  shall  think  necessary  to  do 
should  be  done  with  as  liUU  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly  so  far  as  respects  ths 
constitutional  difficult y,'*  '*  I  confess,  then,  I  think  it  Important,  in  the  present  case, 
to  set  an  example  against  broad  construction,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the 
people.  If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce 
with  satisfaction  ;  confiding,  that  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil 
of  construction  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effecta."    What  a  latitude  of  interpretation 
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§  1287.  As  an  incidental  power,  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally 
to  flow  from  the  sovereignty  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  admit  of 
very  serious  question.  The  Constitution  confers  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  making  trea- 
ties ;  and  it  seems,  consequently,  to  possess  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.^  If  the  cession  be  by  ■ 
treaty,  the  terms  of  that  treaty  must  be  obligatory,  for  it  is  the  | 
law  of  the  land.  And  if  it  stipulates  for  the  enjoyment  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State,  these  stipulations  must  be  equally  obliga- 
tory. They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  government,  which  has  the  right  to  acquire  territory,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.' (a) 

§  1288.  The  more  recent  acquisition  of  Florida,  which  has 
been  universally  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  all  the  States, 

if  this !  The  Constitution  may  be  overleaped,  and  a  brocul  oonstraction  adopted  for 
favorite  measures,  atid  resistance  is  to  be  made  to  such  a  construction  only  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  efTects  !  His  letter  to  Dr.  Sibley  (in  June,  1803),  recently  published. 
Is  decisive,  that  he  thought  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  necessary.  Yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  without  such  amendment  to  give  effect  to  every  measure  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect  during  his  administration.  See  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  pp.  1,  2, 8  ; 
Letter  to  Dr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  July 
11,  1832. 

1  Amer.  Insur  Co.  v.  anter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  611,  642 ;  Id.  617,  note,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  Opinion. 

*  In  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention,  in  January,  1816,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
accompanyiug  report  there  is  a  strong,  though  indirect,  denial  of  the  power  to  admit 
new  States  without  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States. 


[a)  The  protest  against  the  acquisition 
of  I^onisiana  was  very  earnest  in  some 
quarters.  The  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  "that  the  annexation  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Union  transcends  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  It  forms  a  new 
Confederacy  to  which  the  States  united 
by  the  former  compact  are  not  bound  to 
adhere."  And  afterwards,  when  a  bill 
was  pending  in  Congress  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Louisiana  as  a  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  cession,  Mr.  Josiah 


Quincy,  a  member  for  Massachusetts,  used 
that  famous  expression  which  subjected 
him  to  so  much  obloquy  :  "It  is  my  de- 
lilierate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis- 
solved ;  that  the  States  which  compose  it 
are  free  from  their  moral  obligation,  and 
that,  as  it  will  'be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
prepare  for  separation,  amicably  if  they 
can,  violently  if  they  must.**  ^  Life  of 
Quincy,  p.  206  ;  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  888.    C. 
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can  be  maintained  only  on  the  same  principles,  and  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  constitutions  of  govern* 
ment  require  a  liberal  construction  to  effect  their  objects,  and 
that  a  narrow  interpretation  of  their  powers,  however  it  may  suit 
the  views  of  speculative  philosophers  or  the  accidental  interests 
of  political  parties,  is  incompatible  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  State,  and  subversive  of  the  great  ends  of  all  government, 
— the  safety  and  independence  of  the  people.  ^^ 

§  1289.  The  other  instance  of  an  extraordinary  application  of 
the  implied  powers  of  the  government,  above  alluded  to,  is  the 
embargo  laid  in  the  year  1807,  by  the  special  recommendation  of 
President  Jefferson.  It  was  avowedly  recommended,  as  a  meas« 
ure  of  safety  for  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  our  merchandise 
from  the  then  threatening  dangers  from  the  belligerents  of  Eu- 
rope ;  ^  and  it  was  explicitly  stated  ^'  to  be  a  measure  of  prccau* 
tion  called  for  by  the  occasion;"  and  ^^ neither  hostile  in  its 
character,  nor  as  justifying,  or  inciting,  or  leading  to  hostility 
with  any  nation  whatever."^  It  was  in  no  sense,  then,  a  war 
measure.  If  it  could  be  classed  at  all,  as  flowing  from,  or  as  an 
incident  to,  any  of  the  enumerated  powers,  it  was  that  of  regulat* 
ing  commerce.  In  its  terms,  the  act  provided,  that  an  embargo 
be,  and  hereby  is,  laid  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports,  or 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  bound 
to  any  foreign  port  or  place.'  It  was  in  its  terms  unlimited  in 
duration;  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress,  having  the  assent  of  all  the  constitutional  branches  of 
the  legislature.*  — 

§  1290.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  that  the  laying  of  an 
embargo,  suspending  commerce  for  a  limited  period,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  of  diiliculty  was, 
whether  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  could  constitutionally  suspend  and  interdict  it 
wholly  for  an  unlimited  period,  that  is,  by  a  permanent  act,  hav- 
ing no  limitation  as  to  duration,  either  of  the  act,  or  of  the 

A  6  Wait*9  SUte  Papers,  57. 

'  7  Wait's  State  Papers,  25,  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney ;  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,'9  Wheat  R.  191,  192,  193. 

*  Act  22d  December,  1807,  ch.  5. 

*  In  point  of  fact,  it  remained  in  force  until  the  28th  of  June,  1809,  being  repealed 
by  an  act  passed  on  the  first  of  March,  1809,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  CougreM,  which  terminated  on  the  28th  of  June,  1809. 
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embargo.  It  was  most  seriously  controverted,  and  its  constitn* 
tionality  denied  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  Union,  during  its 
existence,  (a)  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  judiciary  upon  the 
question ;  and  it  having  been  settled  to  be  constitutional  by  that 
department  of  the  government,  the  decision  was  acquiesced  in, 
though  the  measure  bore  with  almost  unexampled  severity  upon 
the  eastern  States;  and  its  ruinous  effects  can  still  be  traced 
along  their  extensive  seaboard.  The  argument  was,  that  the 
power  to  regulate  did  not  include  the  power  to  annihilate  com- 
merce, by  interdicting  it  permanently  and  entirely  with  foreign 
nations.  The  decision  was,  that  the  power  of  Congress  was  sov- 
ereign, relative  to  conmiercial  intercourse,  qualified  by  the  lim« 
itations  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
Non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws  are  within  the  range  of  legis- 
lative discretion ;  and  if  Congress  have  the  power,  for  purposes 
of  safety,  of  preparation,  or  counteraction,  to  suspend  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  they  are  not  limited,  as  to 
the  duration,  any  more  than  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
measure.  ^ 

§  1291.  That  this  measure  went  to  the  utmost  verge  of  consti- 
tutional power,  and  especially  of  implied  power,  has  never  been 
denied.  That  it  could  not  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most  lib- 
eral construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  equally  undeniable.  It 
was  the  favorite  measure  of  those  who  were  generally  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  strictest  construction.  It  was  sustained  by  the 
people  from  a  belief,  that  it  was  promotive  of  the  interests,  and 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

§  1292.  At  the  present  day,  few  statesmen  are  to  bo  found, 
who  seriously  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  respecting 
either  the  embargo,  or  the  purchase  and  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union.  The  general  voice  of  the  nation  has  sustained 
and  supported  them.  Why,  then,  should  not  that  general  voice 
bo  equally  respected  in  relation  to  other  measures  of  vast  public 
importance,  and  by  many  deemed  of  still  more  vital  interest  to 
the  country,  such  as  the  tariff  laws,  and  the  national  bank  char- 

1  United  States  o.  The  Brig  William,  2  Hairs  Law  Journal,  256  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  19,  p.  405 ;  Sei^geant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  30)  ;  Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9 
Wheat  R.  1,  191  to  198. 

(a)  Webster's  Works,  III.   826  to  829 ;  Beminisoencet  of  Samuel  Dexter,  by 
"Sigma,"  69  to  61. 
VOL.  II.  — 12 
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ter?  Can  any  measures  furnish  a  more  instructive  lesson,  or,  a 
more  salutary  admonition,  in  the  whole  history  of  parties,  at 
once  to  moderate  our  zeal  and  awaken  our  vigilance,  than  those 
which  stand  upon  principles  repudiated  at  one  time  upon  consti- 
tutional scruples,  and  solemnly  adopted  at  another  time,  to  sub- 
serve a  present  good,  or  foster  the  particular  policy  of  an 
administration  ?  While  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  preserved  with  a  most  guarded  caution,  and  a  most  sacred  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  States,  it  is  at  once  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom and  enlightened  patriotism  to  avoid  that  narrowness  of 
interpretation,  which  would  dry  up  all  its  vital  powers,  or  com- 
pel the  government  (as  was  done  under  the  confederation)  to 
break  down  all  constitutional  barriers,  and  trust  for  its  vindica- 
tion to  the  people,  upon  the  dangerous  political  maxim,  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law  {salu^  populi  suprema  lex) ; 
a  maxim,  which  might  be  used  to  justify  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  oi:  any  other  usurpation..^ 

§  1298.  There  remain  one  or  two  other  measures,  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  whose  constitutionality  has  been  denied;  but  which, 
being  of  a  transient  character,  have  left  no  permanent  traces 
in  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  passed  in  1798,  both 
of  which  were  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and  expired  by  their 
own  limitation.*  One  (the  alien  act)  authorized  the  President  to 
order  out  of  the  country  such  aliens  as  he  should  deem  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  should  have  rea- 

1  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  many  occasions,  was  not  slow  to  propose  or  justify  measures  of 
a  very  strong  character ;  and  such  as  proceeded  altogether  upon  the  ground  of  implied 
powers.  Thus,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Crawford,  on  20th  of  June,  1816,  he  deliberately 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  enable  us  in  future  to  meet  any  war,  to  adopt  "  the  repoit 
of  the  then  secretary  of  the  war  department,  for  placing  the  force  of  the  nation  at 
^ectual  command^*'  and  to  "insure  resources  for  money  b^  the  nippreasion  of  all  pttpcr 
circulation  during  peace,  and  licensing  Uiat  of  the  nation  alone  during  war.*'  4  Joffur- 
son's  Corresp.  285.  Whence  are  these  vast  powers  derived  ?  Tlie  latter  would  amount 
to  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  circulation  of  any  bonk-notes  of  the  State  banks  ;  and, 
in  fact,  would  amount  to  a  suppression  of  the  most  effective  powers  of  the  State 
banks,  (a) 

>  Act  of  25th  of  June,  1798,  ch.  75  -,  Act  of  14th  of  July,  1798,  ch.  91  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  part  1,  note  G,  pp.  11  to  80. 

(a)  Tet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done      sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Veazie 
in  effect  by  the  existing  National  Cur-      Bank  v.  Feuno,  8  Wall.  538. 
rency  Act,  the  power  to  do  which  was 
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sonable  grounds  to  suspect  to  be  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or 
secret  machinations  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  The  other  declared  it  a 
public  crime,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any 
persons  unlawfully  to  combine,  and  conspire  together,  with  intent 
to  oppose  any  measure  or  measures  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  or, 
with  such  intent,  to  counsel,  advise,  or  attempt  to  procure  any 
insurrection,  unlawful  assembly,  or  combination;  or  to  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  Ac,  or 
willingly  to  assist  in  writing,  Ac,  any  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress,  or  the  President, 
with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  or 
disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  people,  or 
to  stir  up  sedition;  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combination  for 
opposing  or  resisting  any  law,  or  any  lawful  act  of  the  President ; 
or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid, 
encourage,  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nations 
against  the  United  States.  It  provided,  however,  that  the  truth 
of  the  writing  or  libel  might  be  given  in  evidence;  and  that 
the  jury  who  tried  the  cause  should  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
cases.  X 

§  1294.  The  constitutionality  of  both  the  acts  was  assailed 
with  groat  earnestness  and  ability  at  the  time,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  masculine  vigor.  The  ground  of  the  advocates,  in 
favor  of  these  laws,  was,  that  they  resulted  from  the  right  and 
duty  in  the  government  of  self-preservation,  and  the  like  duty 
and  protection  of  its  functionaries  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  oflicial  duties.  They  were  impugned,  as  not  conformable 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  and  as  inconsistent 
in  their  principles  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  alien  act  was  denounced,  as  exercising  a  power 
not  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  as  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  with  that  of  the  executive;  and,  by  this  union, 
as  subverting  the  general  principles  of  free  government,  and  the 
particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitu* 
tion.  It  was  added  that  the  sedition  act  was  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  was  expressly  fprbidden  by  one  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  on  which  there  will  be  occasion  here^ 
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after  to  comment.^  At  present  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
present  more  than  this  general  outline,  as  the  measures  are  not 
likely  to  be  renewed;  and  as  the  doctrines,  on  which  they  are 
maintained  and  denounced,  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  which  have  been  already  considered.^ 

1  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Virginia  Hesolu- 
tions  of  December,  1798,  and  of  the  elaborate  vindication  of  them,  in  the  celebrated 
Report  of  the  7th  of  January,  1800.  The  learaed  reader  wiU  there  find  an  ample 
exposition  of  the  whole  constitutional  objections.  See,  also,  4  Jefferson's  Corre- 
spondence, 23,  27.  The  reasoning  on  the  other  side  may  be  found  in  the  Debates  in 
Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  acts.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that 
there  is  no  authentic  collection  of  all  the  debates  in  Congress,  in  a  form  like  that  of 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.  See,  also,  4  Elliot's  Deb.  251,  262 ;  Debates  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, in  1802,  Mr.  Bayard's  Siieech,  pp.  871,  872  ;  Addison's  Charges  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  No.  25,  p.  270  ;  Id.  No.  26,  p.  289.  These  chaiges  are  commonly  bound  with 
Addison's  Reports.  See,  also,  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  296  to  800  ;  Id.  Part  2,  A^^p. 
note  6,  pp.  II  to  86  ;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  of  Cougi-oss, 
25th  February,  1799,  and  Resolve  of  Kentucky,  of  1798,  and  Resolve  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  9th  and  18th  of  February,  1799,  on  the  same  subject 

s  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun,  in  his  Letter  of  the  28th  of  August,  1882,  to  Gov. 
Hamilton,  uses  the  following  language  :  "  From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  we 
have  had  but  one  continued  agitation  of  constitutional  questions,  embracing  some  of 
the  most  important  powers  exercised  by  the  government ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ability  and  force  of  argument  displayed  in  the  various  discussions,  backed  by  the 
high  authority  claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjust  such  controversies,  not  a 
single  constitutional  question  of  a  political  character,  which  has  ever  been  agitated 
during  this  long  period,  has  been  siettled  in  the  public  opinion,  except  that  of  the 
uncanatitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  latos ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  was 
settled  against  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.*  Now,  in  the  firat  place, the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  never  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision  ;  and,  consequently,  never  was  decided  by  that  court  In  the  next  place, 
wliat  is  meant  by  public  opinion  deciding  constitutional  questions  ?  What  public 
opinion  ?  Where  and  at  what  time  delivered  f  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  jurists  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  acts,  and 
ever  since,  have  maintained  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws.  They  were  upheld, 
as  constitutional,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  able  State  legislatures  in  the 
Union  in  deliberate  resolutions  affirming  their  constitutionality.  Nay,  more ;  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  ongagt>d  the  public  mind 
most  earnestly  upon  the  subject,  there  was  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  as  great  a  weight 
of  judicial  and  professional  talent,  learning,  and  patriotism,  enlisted  in  their  favor,  as 
there  ever  has  been  against  them.  If,  by  being  settled  by  public  opinion,  is  meant 
that  all  the  people  of  America  were  united  in  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  cannot  be  admitted,  though  its  sincerity  will  not  be  questioned. 
It  is  one  thing  to  believe  a  doctrine  universally  admitted,  because  we  ourselves 
think  it  clear  ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  establish  the  fact.  The  Sedition  and  Alien 
laws  were  generally  deemed  inexpedient,  and  therefore  any  allusion  to  them  now 
rarely  occurs,  except  in  political  discussions,  when  they  are  introduced  to  add  odium 
to  the  party  by  which  they  were  adopted.     But  the  most  serious  doubts  may  be 
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entertained  whether,  even  in  the  present  <Uy,  a  majority  of  constitutional  lawyers, 
or  of  judicial  opinions,  deliberately  bold  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

If  public  opinion  is  to  decide  constitutional  questions,  instead  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries of  the  goyemment,  in  their  deliberate  discussions  and  judgments  (a  course 
quite  novel  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence),  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  mode 
of  ascertaining  it  in  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  form  ;  and  some  uniform  test  of  it, 
independent  of  mere  private  conjectures.  No  such  mode  has,  as  yet,  been  provided 
in  the  Constitution.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  that  different 
opinions  prevail  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  sulject,  in  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west.  If  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  (as  it  If  more  than  hinted) 
have  not,  even  ni^on  the  most  deliberate  ^uruftoi/  arguments,  been  satisfactory,  can  it 
Iw  expfurtcd  that  fwpular  arguments  will  be  more  so  ?  It  If  said,  that  not  a  single 
constitutional  question,  except  that  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  has  ever  been 
settled.  If,  by  this,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  all  minds  have  not  acquiesced  in 
the  decisions,  the  statement  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct^  And  such  must,  under 
such  a  postulate,  be  forever  the  case  with  all  constitutional  questions.  It  is  utterly 
hopeless  in  any  way  to  satisfy  all  minds  upon  such  a  subject  But  if  it  be  meant  that 
these  decisions  have  not  been  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  a  migority  of  the 
Union,  as  correct  expositions  of  the  Constitution,  that  is  a  statement  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  In  truth,  it  is  obvious 
that,  so  long  as  statesmen  deny  that  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  conclusive 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  any  constitu- 
tional question  should  ever,  in  their  view,  be  settled.  It  may  always  be  controverted ; 
and,  if  so,  it  will  always  be  controverted  by  some  persons.  Human  nature  never  yet 
presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  all  minds  agreeing  in  all  things  ;  nay,  not  in 
all  truths,  moral,  political,  civil,  or  religious.  Will  the  case  be  better,  when  twenty- 
four  dilToront  Slntos  are  to  settle  such  questions  as  they  may  please,  from  day  to  day 
or  year  to  year,  —  holding  one  opinion  at  one  time  and  another  at  another  ?  If  con- 
stitutional questions  are  never  to  be  deemed  settled  while  any  persons  shall  be  found 
to  avow  a  doubt,  what  is  to  become  of  any  government,  national  or  State  f  Did  any 
statesman  ever  conceive  the  project  of  a  constitution  of  government  for  a  nation  or 
State,  every  one  of  whose  powers  and  operations  should  be  liable  to  be  suspended  at 
the  will  of  any  one  who  should  doubt  their  constitutionality  ?  Is  a  constitution  of 
government  made  only  as  a  text,  about  which  casuistry  and  ingenuity  may  frame 
endless  doubts  and  endless  questions  ?  Or  is  it  made  as  a  fixed  system,  to  guide,  to 
cheer,  to  support,  and  to  protect  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  gain  to  rational  liberty, 
by  perpetuating  doctrines  which  leave  obedience  an  affair  of  mere  choice  or  specula- 
tion, now  and  forever  f  (a) 

t 

(a)  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were,  them  in  so  doing.    The  Sedition  act  was 

beyond  all  question,  condemned  by  public  clearly  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic, 

sentiment,  but  that  the  condemnation,  in  and,  aa  the  prosecutions  under  it  showed, 

the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of  was  susceptible  of  being  used  for  the  pur- 

the  people,  is  placed  on  the  ground  of  poses  of  oppression  and  terrorism ;  and 

want  of  constitutional  power  is  by  no  these  facts  afford  reason  abundant  for  its 

means  clear.     There    are    many    things  condemnation.     It  was  far  from  being  as 

pUinly  within  its  constitutioufd  compe-  questionable  in  point  of  constitutional 

tence  which  a  prudent  government  would  authority  as  some  other  acts  which  have 

never  venture  to  do  even  if  to  disposed  ;  boon  adopted  from  a  supposed  necessity, 

because  of  a  moral  certainty  that  the  and  enforced  almost  without  olyection  in 

temper  of  the  people  would  not  sustain  troublous  times.    C. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

POWER  OF  CONQBESS  TO   PUNISH  TBEA80N. 

§  1295.  And  here,  in  the  order  of  the  Constitution^  termi- 
nates the  section,  which  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress. 
Tliere  are,  however,  other  clauses,  detached  from  their  i)roi)or 
connection,  which  embrace  other  powers  delegated  to  Congress, 
and  which,  for  no  apparent  reason,  have  been  so  detached.  As 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  the  whole  in  review  at  once, 
it  is  propdsed  (though  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  method 
of  this  work)  to  submit  them  in  this  place  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader. 

§  1296.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  gives  a  constitu- 
tional  definition  of  the  crime  of  treason  (which  will  be  reserved 
for  a  separate  examination),  and  then  provides :  "  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. " 

§  1297.  The  propriety  of  investing  the  national  government 
with  authority  to  punish  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  could  never  become  a  question  with  any  persons  who 
deemed  the  national  government  worthy  of  creation,  or  preserva- 
tion. If  the  power  had  not  been  expressly  granted,  it  must  have 
been  implied,  unless  all  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
might  be  put  at  defiance,  and  prostrated  with  impunity.  Two 
motives,  probably,  concurred  in  introducing  it,  as  an  express 
power.  One  was,  not  to  leave  it  open  to  implication,  whether 
it  was  to  be  exclusively  punishable  with  death  according  to  the 
known  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  with  the  barbarous  accom- 
paniments pointed  out  by  it ;  but  to  confide  the  punishment  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  other  was  to  Impose  some  limi- 
tation upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment,  so  that  it 
should  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  beyond  the  life 
of  the  offender. 
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§  1298.  The  punishment  of  high  treason  hj  the  common  law, 
as  stated  bj  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,^  is  as  follows:  1.  That  the 
offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  not  be  carried  or  walk, 
though  usually  (by  connivance  at  length  ripened  into  law)  a  sledge 
or  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the  extreme 
torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement  2.  That 
he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive.  8.  That  his 
entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive.  4.  That 
his  head  be  cut  off.  6.  Tliat  his  body  bo  divided  into  four  parts. 
6.  That  his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  These 
refinements  in  cruelty  (which,  if  now  practised,  would  bo  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  the  age)  were,  in  former  times,  lit- 
erally and  studiously  executed;  and  indicate  at  once  a  savage 
and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  degrading  subserviency  to  royal  re- 
sentments, real  or  supposed.  It  was  wise  to  place  the  punish- 
ment solely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress ;  and  the  punishment 
has  been  since  declared  to  bo  simply  death  by  hanging;^  thus 
inflicting  death  in  a  manner  becoming  the  humanity  of  a  civil- 
ized society. 

§  1299.  It  is  well  known,  that  corruption  of  blood,  and  for- 
feiture of  the  estate  of  the  offender  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  at  the  common  law,  upon  every  attainder  of  trea- 
son. By  corruption  of  blood  all  inheritable  qualities  are  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  inherit  lands 
nor  other  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he 
is  already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  to  any  heir.  And 
this  destruction  of  all  inheritable  qualities  is  so  complete,  that 
it  obstructs  all  descents  to  his  posterity,  whenever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  any  estate  of  a  remote 
ancestor.  So,  that  if  a  father  commits  treason,  and  is  attainted, 
and  suffers  death,  and  then  the  grandfather  dies,  his  grandson 
cannot  inherit  any  estate  from  his  grandfather;  for  he  must 
claim  through  his  father,  who  could  convey  to  him  no  inheritable 
blood.  ^  Thus  the  innocent  are  made  the  victims  of  a  guilt,  in 
which  they  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  participate;  and  the 
sin  is  visited  upon  remote  generations.  In  addition  to  this  most 
grievous  disability,  the  person  attainted  forfeits,  by  the  common 

1  4  Block.  Comm.  92. 

*  Act  of  80th  April,  1790»  ch.  86. 

•  2  Black.  Comm.  262,  268 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  888,  880. 
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law,  all  his  lands,  and  tenements,  and  rights  of  entry,  and 
rights  of  profits  in  lands  or  tenements,  which  he  possesses. 
And  this  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  treason  com- 
mitted, so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales  and  incumbrances ; 
and  he  also  foi*feit8  all  his  goods  and  chattels  from  the  time  of 
his  conviction. '  (a) 

§  1300.  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  these  severe  pun- 
ishments, beyond  the  mere  forfeiture  of  the  life  of  the  party 
attainted,  are  these :  By  committing  treason  the  party  has  broken 
his  original  bond  of  allegiance,  and  forfeited  his  social  rights. 
Among  these  social  rights,  that  of  transmitting  property  to 
others  is  deemed  one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable.  Moreover, 
such  forfeitures,  whereby  the  posterity  of  the  offender  must 
suffer,  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain  a  man,  not  only 
by  the  sense  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  personal  punishment,  but 
also  by  his  passions  and  natural  affections;  and  will  interest 
every  dependent  and  relation  he  has  to  keep  him  from  offending.^ 
But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  It  looks 
only  to  tlio  offender  himself,  and  is  regardless  of  his  innocent 
posterity.  It  really  operates  as  a  posthumous  punishment  upon 
them ;  and  compels  them  to  bear,  not  only  the  disgrace  naturally 
attendant  upon  such  flagitious  crimes;  but  takes  from  them  the 
common  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens,  where 
they  are  wholly  innocent,  and  however  remote  they  may  be  in 
the  lineage  from  the  first  offender.  It  surely  is  enough  for  so- 
ciety to  take  the  life  of  the  offender,  as  a  just  punishment  of  his 
crime,  without  taking  from  his  offspring  and  relatives  that  prop- 
erty, which  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  poverty 
and  ruin.  It  is  bad  policy,  too;  for  it  cuts  off  all  the  attach- 
ments, which  these  unfortunate  victims  might  otherwise  feel 
for  their  own  government,  and  prepares  them  to  engage  in  any 
other  service,  by  which  their  su])posed  injuries  may  be  redressed, 
or  their  hereditary  hatred  gratified.^  Upon  these  and  similar 
grounds,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  clause  was  first  introduced 
into  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution;   and,   after  some 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  881  to  888. 

>  4  Black.  Comm.  882.     See  also  Yorke  on  Forfeitures. 

*  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  11»  pp.  145,  146. 

(a)  But  forfeiture,  except  for  the  life  of  the  person  attainted,  is  now  abolished  In 
EngUnd.    Stat  8  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106. 
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amendments,  it  was  adopted  without  any  apparent  resistance.^ 
By  the  laws  since  passed  by  Congress,  it  is  declared,  that  no 
conviction  or  judgment,  for  any  capital  or  other  offences,  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate.*  (a)  The 
history  of  other  countries  abundantly  proves,  that  one  of  the 
strong  incentives  to  prosecute  offences,  as  treason,  has  been 
the  chance  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the  victims.  Rapacity 
has  been  thus  stimulated  to  exert  itself  in  the  service  of  the  most 
corrupt  tyranny;  and  tyranny  has  boon  thus  furnished  with  new 
opportunities  of  indulging  its  malignity  and  revenge ;  of  gratify- 
ing its  envy  of  1;he  rich  and  good ;  and  of  increasing  its  means 
to  reward  favorites,  and  secure  retainers  for  the  worst  deeds.  ^ 

§  1301.  Tlie  power  of  punishing  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States  is  exclusive  in  Congress ;  and  the  trial  of  the 
offence  belongs  exclusively  to  the^triBtmals  appointed  by  themu 
A  State  cannot  take  cognizance,  or  punish  the  offence ;  whatever 
it  may  do  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  treason,  committed  exclu- 
sively against  itself,  if,  indeed,  any  case^Tnin,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, exist,  which  is  not  at  the  same":time  treason  against  the 
United  States.* 


1  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 

*  Act  of  1790,  ch.  86,  {  24. 

*  See  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  276,  276 ;  Bawle  on  Conat  ch.  11,  pp.  148  to 
145. 

*  See  The  People  «.  Ljrnch,  11  Johna.  R.  668  ;  Rawle  on  Conat.  ch.  11,  pp.  140, 142, 
143 ;  Id.  ch.  21,  p.  207 ;  Seigeant  on  Conat.  ch.  80  [ch.  82]. 


(a)  But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dvil  war  in  1861  new  acta  were  paaaed 
for  the  puniahment  of  treason,  and  for  the 
conflscation  of  the  property  of  rebeUu 
The  puniahment  of  treason  may  now  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court  be  fine  and  im- 
priaonment.  Act  of  July  17,  1862,  12 
Stat,  at  Large,  589.    A  question  having 


been  made  whether  the  fee  in  the  real 
eatste  of  rebela  might  not  be  confiscated, 
it  waa  expressly  provided  in  the  confisca* 
tion  acta  that  no  punishment  or  proceed- 
inga  ahould  be  construed  to  work  a 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender, 
longer  than  his  natural  life.  See  Bigelow 
V,  Forreat,  9  Wall.  889. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

POWEB  OP  CONQBESS  AS  TO  PBOOP  OP  STATE  RECOBDS  AND 

PBOCEEDINOa 

§  1302.  The  first  section  of  the  fourth  article  declares :  "  Pull 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. "  (a) 

§  1303.  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  provision  on 
the  same  subject  It  was,  that  ^^full  faitli  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  of  the  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  otlicr  State. "  ^  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  is  extremely  inde- 
terminate ;  and  that  it  was  of  but  little  importance  under  any  in- 
terpretation  which  it  would  bear.*  The  latter  remark  may  admit 
of  much  question,  and  is  certainly  quite  too  loose  and  general  in 
its  texture.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  affirming,  that  the 
authority  given  to  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prescribe 
the  form  and  effect  of  the  proof  is  a  valuable  improvement,  and 
confers  additional  certainty  as  to  the  true  nature  and  import  of 
the  clause.  The  clause,  as  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was,'Hhat  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature^  and  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State." 
The  amendment  was  subsequently  reported  substantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  words  in  the  in- 
troductory clause  were,  "Full  faith  and  credit  ought  to  bo  given  " 
(instead  of  "  shall ") ;  and,  in  the  next  clause,  the  ''  legislature 
shall"  (instead  of,  "iAe  Congress  niay");  and  in  the  concluding 

*  Art.  4.  •  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

(a)  See  Cole  v,  Cunningham,  183  U.  S.  692  ;  Board  of  Public  Works  «.  Columbia 
107 ;  Bonaparte  v.  Baltimore,  104  U.  S.      CoUoge,  17  Wall.  621. 
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clause,  ^^and  the  effect^  which  judgment  obtained  in  one  State 
shall  have  in  another*^  (instead  of,  ^^and  the  effect  thereof**). 
The  latter  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  three ; 
the  others  were  adopted  without  opposition;  and  the  whole 
clause,  as  thus  amended,  passed  without  any  division.^ 

§  1304.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  laws  and  acts  of  foreign 
nations  are  not  judicially  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  nation ; 
and  that  they  must  bo  proved,  like  any  other  facts,  whenever 
they  come  into  operation  or  examination  in  any  forensic  contro- 
versy. The  nature  and  mode  of  the  proof  depend  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  country  where  the  suit  is  depending;  and 
there  are  known  to  be  great  diversities  in  the  practice  of  different 
nations  on  this  subject.  Even  in  England  and  America,  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  numerous  judicial  decisions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.' 

§  1305.  Independent  of  the  question  as  to  proof  there  is  an- 
other question,  as  to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  given  to  foreign 
judgments,  when  duly  autibenticated,  in  the  tribunals  of  other 
nations,  either  as  matter  to  maintain  a  suit,  or  to  found  a  de- 
fence to  a  suit  Upon  this  subject,  also,  different  nations  are 
not  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  or  practice.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  profess  to  give  some  effect  to  such  judgments;  but  many 
exceptions  are  allowed,  which  either  demolish  the  whole  efficiency 
of  the  judgments,  as  such,  or  leave  it  open  to  collateral  proofs, 
which  in  a  great  measure  impair  its  validity.  To  treat  suitably 
of  this  subject  would  require  a  large  dissertation,  and  appropri- 
ately belongs  to  another  branch  of  public  law.' 

§  1306.   The  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  recognized  both 

1  Joarnal  of  Convention,  pp.  228,  806,  820,  821. 

*  See  Starkie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  {  92,  p.  251,  and  note  to  American  ed.  P.  4,  p.  669  ; 
Appleton  V,  Bray  brook,  6  M.  &  Selw.  84  ;  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Insurance  Company, 
6  Cranch,  274 ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1,  38 ;  Raynham  «.  Canton,  8  Pick.  R. 
293  ;  Consequa  v,  Willings,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  225,  229  ;  Chnrch  «.  Habbard,  2  Cranch, 
187,  238  ;  Yeaton  v.  Fry,  6  Cranch,  885,  848  ;  Picton's  Case,  24  Howell's  SUte  Trials, 
494,  &c.  ;  Yandervoorst  v.  Smith,  8  Caines's  R.  155  ;  Delafleld  v.  Hurd,  8  Johns.  R. 
810.     See  also  Pardessns,  Cours  de  Droit  Commer.  P.  6,  tit.  7,  ch.  2  partout, 

*  See  authorities  in  preceding  note,  and  Walker  v.  Whittier,  I  Dong.  R.  1 ;  Phillips 
9.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  409 ;  Johnson's  Dig.  of  New  York  Rep.  Evid  Y. ;  Starkie  on 
Evidence,  P.  2,  $  67,  p.  206  ;  Id.  {  68,  p.  214 ;  Bissell  «.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462 ;  Bige- 
low's  Digest,  Evid.  C,  JudgmerU,  D.  K  F.  H.  1. ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Caines's  B. 
460. 
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in  England  and  America,  is,  that  foreign  judgments  are  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right  and  matter  which  they  purport  to  de- 
cide. At  least,  this  may  bo  as8ei*ted  to  be  in  England  the  prepon- 
derating weight  of  opinion,  (a)  and  in  America  it  has  been  held, 
upon  many  occasions,^  (b)  though  its  correctness  has  been  recently 
questioned,  upon  principle  and  authority,  with  much  acutencss.' 
§  1307.  Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  were  deemed  for- 
eign to  each  other,  as  the  British  colonies  are  still  deemed  for- 
eign to  the  mother  country,  and,  of  course,  their  judgments  were 
deemed  foreign  judgments  witliin  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  rule.^ 
It  followed,  that  the  judgments  of  one  colony  were  deemed  re- 
examinablo  in  another,  not  only  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  pronounced  them,  but  also  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  then  understood  to 
be  re-examinable  in  England.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  however, 
laws  had  been  passed,  which  put  judgments  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  upon  a  like  footing  with  domestic  judgments,  as  to  their 
conclusiveness,  when  the  court  possessed  jurisdiction.^     TIiq 

I  See  aathorities  in  preceding  notes  ;  and  Starkie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  {  67  ;  pp.  206  to 
216,  and  notes  of  American  ed.  Id. ;  Plummer  v,  Woodbourne,  i  Bam.  k  Cressw.  625. 

s  Starkie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  {  67,  pp.  206  to  216 ;  Bigelow's  Dig.  Evid.  C.  and  cases 
cited  in  Karnes's  Equity,  B.  8,  ch.  8,  p.  876  ;  Story  on  Confl.  of  Laws,  {  608,  and  cases 
cited. 

*  Bissell  V.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  515,  548. 

*  This  was  done  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Provincial  act  of  14  Geo.  III.,  ch.  2,  as  to 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  neighboring  colonies.  See  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R. 
462,  465  ;  Ancient  Colony  and  Province  Laws  [ed.  181 4^  p.  684. 


(a)  The  rule  of  conclusiveness  on  the 
merits  is  now  the  settled  rule  of  the  courts 
of  England.  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Nias, 
16  Q.  B.  717  ;  Scott  v.  Pilkington,  2  Best 
&  S.  11  ;  Godanl  v.  Gray,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B. 
189  ;  Castriquo  v,  Imrio,  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
414  ;  /n  re  Trufort,  86  Ch.  D.  600.  Bige- 
low.  Estoppel,  261,  5th  ed.  But  it  is  also 
held,  in  the  latest  English  authority,  that 
fraud  may  be  shown  against  the  foreign 
judgment  though  that  be  to  try  the  facts 
of  the  case  again.  Vadala  v,  Lawes,  25 
Q.  B.  D.  810,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  fol- 
lowing Abouloff  v.  Oppenheimer,  10  Q.  B. 
D.  295,  also  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But 
see  contra,  Castrique  v.  Behrens,  2  El.  &  E, 
209 ;  Flower  v.  Lloyd,  10  Ch.  D.  827,  888, 


by  James  and  Thesiger,  L.  JJ.    Further, 
see  Bigelow,  Estoppel,  254,  255,  5th  ed. 

(b)  In  Lazier  v,  Wostcott,  26  N.  Y. 
146,  it  is  said,  "The  rule  may  now  bo  re- 
garded as  firmly  settled  in  England,  that 
the  judgment  is  conclusive,  so  fur  as  to 
preclude  a  retrial  uik)u  the  merits.  It 
remains  competent  for  the  defendant  to 
show  that  the  foreign  court  had  not  juris- 
diction of  the  subject-matter  of  the  writ, 
or  that  he  was  never  served  with  process, 
or  that  the  judgment  was  fraudulently 
obtained.  Henderson  v.  Henderson,  6 
Q.  B.  288  ;  Ferguson  v,  Mahon,  11  Ad.  & 
El.  88  ;  Rinardo  v.  Garcias,  12  CI.  &  Fin. 
868 ;  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Nias,  16  Q.  B. 
717."     And  in  support  of  the  same  doc- 
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reasonable  construction  of  the  article  of  the  confederation  on  this 
subject  is,  that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  same  conclusive  effect 
to  judgments  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  promote  uniformity,  as 
well  as  certainty,  in  the  rule  among  themu  It  is  probable,  that 
it  did  not  invariably,  and  perhaps  not  generally,  receive  such  a 
construction ;  and  the  amendment  in  the  Constitution  was,  with- 
out question,  designed  to  cure  the  defects  in  the  existing  pro- 
visioiL^ 

§  1308.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  propounds  three  dis- 
tinct objects :  first,  to  declare,  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  the  records,  Ac.  of  every  other  State;  secondly,  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  authenticating  them ;  and  thirdly,  to  pre- 
scribe their  effect,  when  so  authenticated.  The  first  is  declared 
and  established  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  is  to  receive  no 
aid,  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  any  qualification  by  Congress.  The 
other  two  are  expressly  subjected  to  the  legislative  power. 

§  1309.  Let  us  then  examine,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation of  each  section  of  the  clause.  ^^FuU  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State. ''  The  language  is  positive, 
and  declaratory,  leaving  nothing  to  future  legislation.  ''Full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given ; "  what^  then,  is  meant  by  full  faith 
and  credit?  Does  it  import  no  more  than  that  the  same  faith 
and  credit  are  to  be  given  to  them,  which,  by  the  comity  of  na- 
tions, is  ordinarily  conceded  to  all  foreign  judgments  ?  Or  is  it 
intended  to  give  them  a  more  conclusive  efficiency,  approaching 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  domestic  judgments ;  so  that,  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  bo  established,  the  judgment  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  7  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  true 
object  of  the  clause;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  adequate  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  clause,  both  in  the 
confederation  and  in  the  Constitution.     The  framers  of  both  in- 

1  See  Kibbe  v.  Kibbe,  1786,  Kirby,  R.  119 ;  James  v.  Allen,  1786,  1  Dall.  R.  188  ; 
Phelps  V.  Holker,  1788,  1  Dall.  R.  261  ;  8  Jour,  of  Congrew,  12  No?.  1777,  p.  493  ; 
H.  0.  1  Secret  Joarnal,  p.  866  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  I  Gaines's  R.  460,  478,  479. 

trine  are  cited  Taylor  v.  Bryden,  8  Johns.  A  foreign  jadgment  in  rem  is  concla- 

178 ;  Monro^  v.  Doaglas,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  sIto  everywhere.      Ennis  v.   Smith,   14 

126  ;  Silver  Lake  Bank  v.  Harding,  6  How.  400 ;  and  see  Monroe  9.  Douglas, 

Ohio,  646  ;  Story,  Confl.  of  Laws,  S  607.  4  SandC  Ch.  126. 
Farther,  see  Bigelow,  Estoppel,  oh.  6, 
6th  ed. 
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struments  must  be  presumed  to  have  known,  that  by  the  general 
comity  of  nations,  and  the  long-established  rules  of  the  common 
law,  both  in  England  and  America,  foreign  judgments  wore 
prima  facie  evidence  of  their  own  correctness.  They  might  be 
impugned  for  their  injustice,  or  irregularity;  but  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  good  ground  of  action  here,  and  stood  firm,  until 
impeached  and  overthrown  by  competent  evidence  introduced 
by  the  adverse  party.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  so  much 
solicitude  should  have  been  exhibited  to  introduce,  as  between 
confederated  States,  much  less  between  States  united  under  the 
same  national  government,  a  clause  merely  affirmative  of  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  law,  and  not  denied  to  the  humblest  or  most 
distant  foreign  nation. '  It  was  hardly  supposable,  that  the  States 
would  deal  less  favorably  with  each  other  on  such  a  subject, 
where  they  could  not  but  have  a  common  interest,  than  with 
foreigners.  A  motive  of  a  higher  kind  must  naturally  have  di- 
rected them  to  the  provision.  It  must  have  been,  ^'  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,''  and  to  give  to  each  State  a  higher  security  and 
confidence  in  the  others,  by  attributing  a  superior  sanctity  and 
conclusiveness  to  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pi*oceediugs  of  all. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  a  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  many  reasons  in  its  favor.  The 
States  were  united  in  an  indissoluble  bond  with  each  other.  The 
commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  each  other  would  be  con- 
stant,  and  infinitely  diversified.  Credit  would  be  everywhere 
given  and  received;  and  rights  and  property  would  belong  to 
citizens  of  every  State  in  many  other  States  than  that  in  which 
they  resided.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely  con- 
sist with  the  peace  of  society,  or  with  the  interest  and  security  of 
individuals,  with  the  public  or  with  private  good,  that  questions 
and  titles,  once  deliberately  tried  and  decided  in  one  State,  should 
be  open  to  litigation  again  and  again,  as  often  as  either  of  the 
parties,  or  their  privies,  should  choose  to  remove  from  one  juris- 
diction to  another.  It  would  occasion  infinite  injustice,  after  such 
trial  and  decision,  again  to  open  and  re-examine  all  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  might  be  done  at  a  distance  from  the  original  place 
of  the  transaction ;  after  the  removal  or  death  of  witnesses,  or  the 
loss  of  other  testimony ;  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  under 
circumstances  wholly  unfavorable  to  a  just  understanding  of  the 
case. 
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§  1310.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  judgment  might  be  unjust 
upon  the  merits,  or  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  the  proper  answer 
is,  that  if  true,  that  would  furnish  no  groimd  for  interference ;  for 
the  evils  of  a  now  trial  would  be  greater  than  it  would  cure.  Every  < 
such  judgment  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  foimded 
in  justice.  And  what  security  is  there,  that  the  new  judgment, 
upon  the  re-examination,  would  be  more  just,  or  more  conformable 
to  law,  than  the  first  7  What  State  has  a  right  to  proclaim,  that  the 
judgments  of  its  own  courts  are  better  founded  in  law  or  in  justice 
than  those  of  any  other  State  7  The  evils  of  introducing  a  general 
system  of  rc-cxamination  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  other  States, 
whose  connections  are  so  intimate,  and  whose  rights  are  so  inter- 
woven with  our  own,  would  far  outweigh  any  supposable  benefits 
from  an  imagined  superior  justice  in  a  few  cases.^  Motives  of  this 
sort,  founded  upon  an  enlarged  confidence .  and  reciprocal  duties, 
might  well  be  presumed  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
f  romers  of  the  confederation,  and  the  Constitution.  They  Intended 
to  give,  not  only  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  each  of  the  States,  such  as  belonged  to  those 
of  all  foreign  nation^  and  tribunals ;  but  to  give  to  them  full  faith 
and  credit;  that  is,  to  attribute  to  them  positive  and  absolute 
verity,  so  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted,  or  the  truth  of  them  be 
denied,  any  more  than  in  the  State  where  they  originated.^  (a) 

1  Green  o.  Sarmiento,  1  Peton's  Cir.  R.  74,  78  to  80  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's 
n.462. 

*  Green  v,  Sarmiento,  1  Peters's  Gir.  R.  74,  80,  81 ;  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  0  Mass.  R. 
462,  467  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  515,  544,  645. 

(a)  It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  108  ;  Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Columbia 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  give  ,  College,  17  Wall.  621  ;  Robertsons.  Pick- 
to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State  rell,  109  IS,  S.  608.  But  it  gives  them 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  no  greater  credit ;  and  consequently  the 
State  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  defences  which  were  available  in  the  State 
State  in  which  they  took  place.  Hampton  where  it  was  rendered,  are  available  else- 
o.  McConnell,  3  Wheat.  234  ;  Mayhew  v.  where.  Mills  i;.  Duryee,  7  Crnnch,  484  ; 
Thatcher,  6  Wheat.  129.  And  conse-  Hampton  v.  McConnel,  8  Wheat.  284 ; 
quently  no  defence  could  be  made  to  a  Warren  Manuf.  Co.  v,  MintL  Ins.  Ca, 
judgment  in  another  State  which  would  2  Paine,  602 ;  Bank  of  the  State  t;.  Dalton, 
be  precluded  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  9  How.  526  ;  Pennoyer  v.  NefT,  96  U.  S. 
which  it  was  rendered.  Armstrong  v.  714.  If  the  record  of  a  judgment  or  other 
Carson,  2  Dall.  800 ;  Jacquette  r  Hugu-  sufficient  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  shows 
non,  2  McLean,  129 ;  Christmas  v,  Rus-  that  it  was  rendered  without  the  court 
sell,  6  Wall.  290  ;  Green  v.  Van  Bnskirk,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
7  W^all.  139 :  Cheever  o.  Wilson,  9  Wall,  treated  as  Toid  in  every  other  State,  not- 
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§  1811.  The  next  clause  of  the  section  is,  ^^  And  the  Congress 
may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  —  and  tJie  effect  thereof.** 
It  is  obvious,  that  this  clause,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  Congress  to 
prescribe  the  mode  of  authentication,  is  wholly  beside  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding.  Whatever  may  be  the  faith  and  credit  due  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  of  other  States,  whether 
prima  facie  evidence  only,  or  conclusive  evidence;  still  the  mode 
of  establishing  them  in  proof  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  upon 
which  a  diversity  of  rules  exists  in  different  countries.  The  object 
of  the  present  provision  is  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  rules  of 
proof  (which  could  alone  be  done  by  Congress).  It  is  certainly  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  parallel  article  of  the  confederation. 
That  left  it  wholly  to  the  States  themselves  to  require  any  proof  of 
public  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  which  they  might  from  time 
to  time  deem  advisable ;  and  where  no  rule  was  prescribed,  the 
subject  was  open  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  according 
to  their  own  views  of  the  local  usage  and  jurisprudence.  Many 
embarrassments  must  necessarily  have  grown  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  provision,  therefore,  comes  recommended  by  every 
consideration  of  wisdom  and  convenience,  of  public  peace  and 
private  security. 


withstanding  this  constitational  proyision. 
Lincoln  v.  Tower,  2  McLean,  478 ;  Wes- 
terwelt  v.  Lewis,  Id.  511  ;  Thurber  v, 
Blackbourne,  1  N.  H.  242 ;  Hall  v.  Wil- 
liams, 6  Pick.  232  ;  Gleason  v,  Dodd,  4 
Met.  333  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Blood,  97 
Mass.  538  ;  Folger  v.  Ins.  Co.,  99  Mass. 
267 ;  Aldrich  o.  Kinney,  4  Conn.  380  ; 
Wood  V.  Watkinson,  17  Conn.  500  ;  Kil- 
burn  V.  Woodworth,  5  Johns.  87 ;  Star- 
buck  17.  Murray,  5  Wend.  148  ;  Bradshaw 
V.  Heath,  13  Wend.  407  ;  Kerr  v.  Kerr, 
41  N.  Y.  272  i  Bimeler  v.  Dawson,  4 
Scam.  536 ;  Warren  v.  McCarthy,  21  III. 
95 ;  Rape  v.  Heaton,  9  Wis.  328 ;  Nor- 
wood V.  Cobb,  24  Texas,  551  ;  McLaurine 
V.  Monroe,  30  Mo.  462.  See  Gniner  v. 
United  States,  11  How.  163 ;  Harris  i^. 
Hardeman,  14  How.  334.  The  courts 
may  stay  proceedings  upon  a  judgment 
rendered  in  another  State,  if  they  have 
personal  jurisdiction.    Colo  v.  Cunning* 


ham,  133  U.  S.  107.  So,  too,  they  may 
act  upon  the  defendant  personally,  to  give 
effect  to  the  judgment  Ibid. ;  Phelps 
V.  McDonald,  Q9  U.  S.  298. 

Evidence  is  admissible  in  contradiction 
of  the  recitals  of  the  record,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18  Wall.  457; 
Knowles  v.  Gaslight  Co.,  19  Wall.  58  ; 
Pennoyer  v.  Neflf,  95  U.  S.  714 ;  Han- 
ley  V,  Donoghue,  116  U.  S.  I  ;  Wright 
V.  Andrews,  130  Moss.  149 ;  Napton 
«.  Leaton,  71  Mo.  358.  See  also  Cole  v. 
Cunningham,  133  U.  S.  107  ;  Dobson  v. 
Pearce,  12  N.  Y.  156. 

The  conclusiveness  of  a  judgment, 
however,  does  not  preclude  other  States 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  remedy 
that  may  be  had  upon  such  judgment 
when  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  therein. 
McElmoyle  v,  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312. 
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§  1312.  But  the  clause  does  not  stop  here.  The  words  added 
are,  '^  and  the  effect  thereof."  Upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
these  words  some  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  judicially  expressed. 
Some  learned  judges  have  thought,  that  the  word  '^  thereof  "  had 
reference  to  the  proof,  or  authentication ;  so  as  to  read,  '^  and  to 
prescribe  the  effect  of  such  proof,  or  authentication."  Others  have 
thought,  that  it  referred  to  the  antecedent  words,  ^^  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings ; "  so  as  to  read,'^  and  to  prescribe  the  effect  of 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings."  ^  Those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  preceding  section  of  the  clause  made  judgments  in  one 
State  conclusive  in  all  others,  naturally  adopted  the  former  opin- 
ion ;  for  otherwise  the  power  to  declare  the  effect  would  be  wholly 
senseless  ;  or  Congress  could  possess  the  power  to  repeal  or  vary 
the  full  faith  and  credit  given  by  that  section.  Those  who  were  of 
opinion  that  such  judgments  were  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima 
facie  evidence,  as  naturally  embraced  the  other  opinion ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  until  Congress  should,  by  law,  declare  what  the  effect 
of  such  judgment  should  bo,  they  remained  only  prima  facie 
evidence. 

§  1313.  The  former  seems  now  to  be  considered  the  sounder 
interpretation.  But  it  is  not,  practically  speaking,  of  much  im- 
portance which  interpretation  prevails;  since  each  admits  the 
competency  of  Congress  to  declare  the  effect  of  judgments,  when 
duly  authenticated ;  so  always,  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  given 
to  them ;  and  Congress  by  their  legislation  have  already  carried 
into  operation  the  objects  of  the  clause.  The  act  of  26th  of  May, 
1790,  ch.  39  (ch.  11),  after  providing  for  the  mode  of  authenticat- 
ing the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States,  has 
declared,  '^  and  the  said  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  authen- 
ticated as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or 
usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence  the  said  recot-ds  are 
or  shall  be  taken."  ^  It  has  been  settled  upon  solemn  argument, 
that  this  enactment  does  declare  the  effect  of  the  records,  as  evi- 
dence, when  duly  authenticated.    It  gives  them  the  same  faith 

1  See  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462,  467 ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Caines's  R. 
460 ;  Green  v.  Sarmiento,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  74 ;  Field  v.  Gibbs,  Id.  165  ;  Cominon- 
wealth  V.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  616,  644,  645. 

*  By  the  act  of  27th  March,  1804,  ch.  66,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  ars  en- 
laiged,  so  as  to  cover  some  omissions,  snch  as  State  office  books,  the  records  of  territorial 
courts,  &c. 
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and  credit  as  they  have  in  the  State  court  from  which  thej  are 
taken.  If  in  such  court  they  have  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
highest  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  record  evidence,  they  must  have 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  court.  So,  that  Congress 
have  declared  the  effect  of  the  records,  by  declaring,  what  degree 
of  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  them.  If  a  judgment  is  con- 
clusive in  the  State  where  it  is  pronounced,  it  is  equally  con- 
clusive everywhere.  If  re-examinable  there,  it  is  open  to  the 
same  inquiries  in  every  other  State.^  It  is,  therefore,  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  a  domestic  judgment.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent an  inquiry  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  which  the 
original  judgment  was  given  to  pronounce  it ;  or  the  right  of  the 
State  itself  to  exercise  authority  over  the  persons,  or  the  subject- 
matter.  The  Constitution  did  not  mean  to  confer  a  new  power 
or  jurisdiction ;  but  simply  to  regulate  the  effect  of  the  acknowl- 
edged jurisdiction  over  persons  and  thmgs  within  the  territory.^  (a) 

^  MilU  V.  Doryee,  7  Cnnch»  B.  481 ;  Hamden  «.  ITConnell,  8  Wheat  R.  284  ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  248,  244;  Sei^geant  on  Const  ch.  81  [ch.  88]. 

*  Bissell  V.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462,  467  ;  Shumway  v.  Stillman,  4  Cowen's  R.  292  ; 
Borden  v.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  B.  121. 

(a)  story  on  Confl.  of  Laws,  1 609  ;  «.  Watkinson,  17  Conn.  600 ;  D'Arcy  «. 
HcElmoyle  v.  Cohen,  18  Pet.  812 ;  Wood     Ketchnm,  11  Howard,  165. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 

POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  —  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  STATES^  AND 

ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY. 

§  1814.  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  contains  two 
distinct  clauses.  The  first  is:  *^New  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.  But  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.** 

§  1315.  A  clause  on  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  ori- 
ginal draft  of  the  Constitution,  varying  in  some  respects  from  the 
present,  and  especially  in  requiring  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  of  both  houses  to  the  admission  of  any  new 
State.  After  various  modifications,  attempted  or  carried,  the 
clause  substantially  in  its  present  form  was  agreed  to  by  the  vote 
of  eight  States  against  three.^ 

§  1316.  In  the  articles  of  confederation  no  provision  is  to  be 
found  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  admitted  of 
right,  upon  her  acceding  to  the  measures  of  the  United  States. 
But  no  other  colony  (by  which  was  evidently  meant  no  other 
British  colony)  was  to  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  consent  of  nine 
States.^  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
f ramers  of  that  instrument.^  In  the  progress  of  the  revolution  it 
was  not  only  perceived  that,  from  the  acknowledged  extent  of  the 
territory  of  several  of  the  States,  and  its  geographical  position,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  States ;  but  a  much  more 
interesting  question  arose,  to  whom  of  right  belonged  the  vacant 
territory  appertaining  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
whether  to  the  States,  within  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situ- 
ated, or  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  capacity.    This  was  a  subject 

1  Journal  of  OonventioD,  pp.  222,  807,  808,  809,  810,  811,  866,  886. 
<  Article  11.  •  The  Fedenliflt,  No.  48. 
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of  long  and  ardent  controversy,  and  (as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested) threatened  to  disturb  the  peace,  if  not  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  the  Union.^  It  was  upon  this  ground,  that  several 
of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  the  articles  of  confederation,  insist- 
ing upon  the  right  of  the  confederacy  to  a  portion  of  the  vacant 
and  unpatented  territory  included  within  their  chartered  limits. 
Some  of  the  States  most  interested  in  the  vacant  and  unpatented 
western  territory  at  length  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Congress  on  this  subject^  To  induce  them  to  make  liberal  ces- 
sions, Congress  declared  that  the  ceded  territory  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union,  and  formed  into 
republican  States,  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States ;  to  be  of  a  suitable  extent 
of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  that  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  tiie  State,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in 
subduing  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  and  acquiring  tlie  terri- 
tory, should  be  reimbursed.' 

§  1817.  Of  the  power  of  the  general  government  thus  constitu- 
tionally to  acquire  territory  under  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion, serious  doubts  were  at  the  time  expressed;  more  serious 
than,  perhaps,  upon  sober  argument,  could  be  justified.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  common  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
the  power  to  acquire  lands  by  cession  or  by  conquest,  did  not 
apply  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  common  with  other 
sovereignties;  unless  the  declaration,  that  every  power  not  ex- 
pressly  delegated  was  retained  by  the  States,  amounted  to  (which 
admitted  of  some  doubt)  a  constitutional  prohibition.^  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  it  has  been  boldly  pronounced  to  have  been 
founded  in  usurpation.  "  It  is  now  no  longer,"  said  the  Federal- 
ist in  1788,  ^^  a  point  of  speculation  and  hope,  that  tlio  western 

1  2  Pitk.  Ilist.  ch.  11,  pp.  17, 19,  24,  27,  28,  29  to  82 ;  Id.  82  to  86  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  10,  pp.  197, 198.  See  also,  1  Secret  Journals  of  Congress  in  1775,  pp.  868  to  886  ; 
Id.  483  to  488  ;  Id.  445,  446. 

s  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  288,  284,  285,  286  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  ch.  11,  pp.  88  to 
86 ;  1  U.  S.  Laws  (Duane  &  Uioren's  Edition),  pp.  467,  472 ;  ante,  vol.  1,  §§  227,  228. 

*  See  1  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  6th  Sept.  1780,  pp.  440  to  444  ;  6  Journal  of 
Congress,  10th  Oct  1780,  p.  218 ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist  ch.  11,  pp.  84,  85,  86  ;  7  Journal 
of  Congress,  Ist  March,  1781,  pp.  48  to  48  ;  Land  Laws  of  U.  S.,  Introductory  chapter, 
1  U.  S.  Laws,  p.  452  (Duane  ft  Bioren's  Edition). 

*  See  Amer.  Insur.  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  542. 
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territory  is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  to  the  United  States;  and 
although  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  extricate  them  from  their 
present  distresses,  or  for  some  time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular 
supplied  for  the  public  expenses,  yet  it  must  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual  discharge  of 
the  domestic  debt,  and  to  furnish  for  a  certain  period  liberal  trib- 
utes to  the  federal  treasury.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  fund 
has  been  already  surrendered  by  individual  States ;  and  it  may 
with  reason  be  expected,  that  the  remaining  States  will  not  per- 
sist in  withholding  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  generosity. 
We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  of  an 
area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  the  United  States,  will  soon 
become  a  national  stock.  Congress  have  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  make  it  productive. 
Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more;  they  have  proceeded  to 
form  now  States;  to  erect  temporary  governments;  to  appoint 
officers  for  them ;  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  AU  thit  Jias  been 
done,  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  eonititutional  author* 
ity.  Yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  and  no  alarm  has  been 
sounded."  * 

§  1318.  The  truth  is,  that  the  importance,  and  even  justice,  of 
the  title  to  the  public  lands,  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
and  the  additional  security  which  it  gave  to  the  Union,  overcame 
all  scruples  of  the  people  as  to  its  constitutional  character.  The 
measure  to  which  the  Federalist  alludes  in  such  emphatic  terms 
is  the  famous  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  the  18th  of  July,  1787, 
which  has  ever  since  constituted,  in  most  respects,  the  model  of  all 
our  territorial  governments ;  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
brevity  and  exactness  of  its  text,  and  for  its  masterly  display  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  begins 
by  providing  a  scheme  for  the  descent  and  distributions  of  estates 
equally  among  ail  the  children,  and  their  representatives,  or  other 
relatives  of  the  deceased  in  equal  degree,  making  no  distinction 
between  the  whole  and  half  blood  ;  and  for  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  real  estate  by  will,  and  by  conveyances.  It  then  proceeds  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  territorial  governments,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  in  population,  confiding  the  whole  power  to  a 
governor  and  judges  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  control  of 

1  The  Fedendist,  NO0.  88,  42,  48. 
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Oongress.  As  soon  as  the  territory  contains  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  legislature^  to 
consist  of  three  branches,  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  ;  with  a  power  to  the  legislature  to  appoint 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  It  then  proceeds  to  state  certain  funda- 
mental articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  territory,  which  are  to  remain  unaltera- 
ble, unless  by  common  consent.  The  first  provides  for  freedom  of 
religious  opinions  and  worship.  The  second  provides  for  the  right 
to  the  writ  of  habea$  corpus;  for  the  trial  by  jury ;  for  a  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  legislature ;  for  judicial  proceedings 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  for  capital  offences 
being  bailable ;  for  fines  being  moderate,  and  punishments  not 
cruel  or  unusual ;  for  no  man's  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  or 
property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
for  full  compensation  for  property  taken,  or  services  demanded  for 
the  public  exigencies ;  ^^  and  for  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and 
property,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  withj  or 
affect  private  contracts  or  engagements^  bond  fide,  and  without  fraud 
previously  formed."  The  third  provides  for  the  encouragement 
of  religion,  and  education,  and  schools,  and  for  good  faith  and  due 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Indians.  The  fourth 
provides,  that  the  territory  and  States  formed  therein  shall  forever 
remain  a  part  of  the  confederacy,  subject  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress ;  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  liable  to  be 
taxed  proportionately  for  the  public  expenses ;  that  the  legislatures 
in  the  territory  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  Congress,  nor  with  their  regulations  for  securing  the 
title  to  the  soil  to  purchasers  ;  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  residents ;  that  the  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
rying places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free.  The  fifth  provides,  that  there  shall  be  formed  in  the 
territory  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States  with  cer- 
tain boundaries ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  con- 
tain 60,000  free  inhabitants,  such  State  shall  (and  may  before)  be 
admitted  by  its  delegates  into  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
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to  form  a  permanent  Oonstitution  and  State  government,  provided 
it  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  these  articles  of  com- 
pact. The  sixth  and  last  provides,  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  but  fugitives  from  other  States, 
owing  service  therein,  may  be  reclaimed.^  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  this  most  important  ordinance,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  country  have  already  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated in  the  territory,  by  an  almost  unexampled  prosperity  and 
rapidity  of  population,  by  the  formation  of  republican  governments, 
and  by  an  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence.  Already  three 
States,  composing  a  part  of  that  territory,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union ;  and  others  are  fast  advancing  towards  the  same  grade 
of  political  dignity.* 

§  1819.  It  was  doubtless  with  reference  principally  to  this  terri- 
tory, that  the  article  of  the  Constitution,  now  under  consideration, 
was  adopted.  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  national  government,  and 
of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  all  such  transactions.  The  particular  precaution 
against  the  erection  of  new  States  by  the  partition  of  a  State  with- 
out its  own  consent,  will  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  States ; 
as  that  of  the  smaller  will  also  be  quieted  by  a  like  precaution 
against  a  junction  of  States  without  their  consent.*  Under  this 
provision  no  less  than  eleven  States  have,  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  forty  years,  been  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equality  with  the  original  States.  And  it  scarcely  requires  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  in  a  few  years  the  predominance 
of  numbers,  of  population,  and  of  power  will  be  unequivocally 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  States.  May  the  patriotic  wish 
be  forever  true  to  the  fact,  felix  prole  parens. 

§  1820.  Since  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  large  acquisi- 

1  Sea  8  story's  Laws  of  United  States,  App.  2078,  &o. ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
278,  282. 

*  In  Mr.  Webster^s  Speech  on  Mr.  Foote's  Resolution,  in  Jannary,  1880,  there  is  a 
yery  interesting  and  powerful  view  of  this  subject,  which  will  amply  repay  the  diligence 
of  a  deliberate  perusal.  See  Webster's  Speeches,  Ac.  pp.  860  to  864 ;  Id.  869.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  drawn  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  adopted  with  scarcely  a  verbal  alteratioii  by  Congress.  It  is  a  noble  and 
imperishable  monument  to  his  Dune. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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tions  of  territory  have  been  made  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  cession  of  Georgia, 
which  have  greatly  increased  the  contemplated  number  of  States. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  two  former  acquisitions,  though  for- 
merly much  questioned,  is  now  considered  settled  beyond  any 
practical  doubt^ 

§  1821.  At  the  time  when  the  preliminary  measures  were  taken 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  a  restriction,  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  that  State,  as  a  condition  of  the  admission. 
On  that  occasion  the  question  was  largely  discussed,  whether  Con- 
gress possessed  a  constitutional  authority  to  impose  such  a  restric- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  the  prescribing  of  such  a  condition  is 
inconsistent  with  the  soveVeignty  of  the  State  to  be  admitted,  and 
its  equality  with  the  other  'Sttftes.  The  final  result  of  the  vote 
which  authorized  the  erection  of  that  State  seems  to  establish  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congress  to  impose  such  a  restriction,  although 
it  was  not  then  applied.  In  t]jie  act  passed  for  this  purpose,  there 
is  an  express  clause,  that  in  ^1  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  under  the^name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  86^  80'  N.  lat.,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  slavery  and  involuntarjr  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited."  An  objec- 
tion of  a  similar  character  was  taken  to  the  compact  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  restriction  upon 
State  sovereignty.  But  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  hesitation  in 
overruling  it,  considering  it  as' opposed  by  the  theory  of  all  free 
governments,  and  especially  of  those  which  constitute  the  Ameri- 
can Republic*  (a)  '^. 

t' 

^  See  ante,  JJ  1278  to  1283 ;  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Pcters's 
Sup.  H  611,  542.  *  '     / 

*  Act  6  March,  1820,  ch.  20.  The  same  subject  was  immediately  afterwards  much 
discussed  in  the  State  legisUtures  ;  and  opposite  opinions  were  expressed  by  dififerent 
States  in  the  form  of  solemn  resolutions.  ^ 

•  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R.  1,  87,  88. 

#^ 
(a)  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all      pro'ved  the  free  States  likely  to  acquire  a 

territory  north  of  36°  30^  contained  in  the  de<nded^  preponderance    in    the    Union. 

Missouri  Act  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  Finoll]!.  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sand- 

southem  statesmen  at  the  time,  and  be-  ford,  id  ij^ow.  895,  decided  in  1857,  the 

came  more  and  more  so  as  the  result  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
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its  opinion  tliat  Congress  had  no  oonstita- 
tional  power  to  impose  any  such  restric- 
tion. This  decUmition,  howeyer,  was 
obUetf  and  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people  of  the  northern  States ;  and 
though  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration  was  cast  in  its  favor,  it 
continued  to  be  vigorously  opposed  until 
an  administration  succeeded,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  those  who  opposed  it,  and 
which  disregarded  it  altogether.    During 


that  administration  came  the  civil  war, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  By  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  the  declaration  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  here  alluded  to  became  of 
little  importance,  except  as  a  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
opinions  delivered  in  that  case  were  very 
able,  and  were  ably  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  among  others.    C. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

.  POWERS  OP  OONGBBSS  —  TEBBITOBIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

§  1822.  The  next  clause  of  the  same  article  is,  ^  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State."  The  proviso  thus  annexed  to  the  power 
is  certainly  proper  in  itself,  and  was  probably  rendered  necessary 
by  the  jealousies  and  questions  concerning  the  western  territory, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to  under  the  preceding  head.^ 
It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
confederation,  whicii  contained  a  proviso,  ^^  that  no  State  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

§  1828.  The  power  itself  was  obviously  proper,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  constitutional  objection  already  stated  to  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the 
confederation.  The  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  was  added  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against 
one.*  S^ 

§  1824.  As  the  general  government  possesses  the  right  to  acquire 
territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  govern, 
what  it  has  so  acquired.  The  territory  does  not,  when  so  acquired, 
become  entitled  to  self-government,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  State.  It  must,  consequently,  be  under  the 
dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  or  it  would  be  without 
any  government  at  all.^  (a)    In  cases  of  conquest,  the  usage  of  the 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  48  ;  ante,  ch.  80. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  228,  810,  811,  865. 

*  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  542, 548  ;  Id.  517,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  opinion. 

(a)  Within  a  few  years  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  the  territories  were  en- 
has  been  maintained  by  some  statesmen,  titled  of  right  to  govern  themselves,  and 
notably  by  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass,     at  the  proper  time  to  originate  and  organ- 
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world  is,  if  a  nation  is  not  wholly  subdued,  to  consider  the  con- 
quered territory  as  merely  held  by  military  occupation,  until  its 
fate  shall  be  determined  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  But  during  this 
intermediate  period  it  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  conqueror.  In  cases  of  confirmation  or  cession  by  treaty,  the 
acquisition  becomes  firm  and  stable;  and  the  ceded  territory 
becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on 
terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall 
impose.  The  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  do  not 
change ;  but  their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  dis- 
solved; and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  their 
new  sovereign.  The  act  transferring  the  country  transfers  the 
allegiance  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  general  laws,  not  strictly 
political,  remain  as  they  were,  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign. 
If  the  treaty  stipulates  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty,  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  becomes  obligatory  in  these  respects. 
Whether  the  same  effects  would  result  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
becoming  inhabitants  and  citizens  by  the  cession,  without  any 
express  stipulation,  may  deserve  inquiry,  if  the  question  should 
ever  occur.  But  they  do  not  participate  in  political  power ;  nor 
can  they  share  in  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  until 
they  become  a  State,  and  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  such. 
Until  that  period,  the  territory  remains  subject  to  be  governed  in 
such  manner  *1is  Congress  shall  direct,  under  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  now  under  consideration.^ 

§  1325.  N<)  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause,  ^^  to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations."  (a)    Indeed,  with  the  ordinance  of 

^  American  Iiumnnce  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peten*a  Sup.  R.  611,  642,  648. 


ize  State  goveramenta.  Thia  doctrine 
wUl  be  foand  presented  by  Mr.  Dongbiaa, 
in  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  for  1859,  under 
the  title  "Popular  Sovereignty  in  the 
Tenitoriea."  See  Political  Text  Book  for 
1860,  p.  182.  See  also,  Cutts's  Party 
Questions,  and  the  Nicholson  Letter  in 
Smith's  Life  of  Cass,  607,  which  pretenti 
the  views  of  Mr.  Cass. 

(a)  This  wasdenied  by  Mr.  Caas  in  his 


letter  to  Nicholson  .(1847).  anc^.by  Mr. 
Doujglass  in  his  essay  on  Popular  Sorer*  • 
eignty  in  "Harper's  Magazine "  (1869). 
Both  these  gentlemen  insisted  that  the 
word  "  territory  *'  in  thia  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  used  to  designate  the  unap- 
propriated lands  which  the  United  Statea 
owned,  and  not  the  people  who  might 
become  organized  into  political  communl* 
tiea  outside  the  limito  of  SUtea. 
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1787  in  the  yory  view  of  the  f ramers,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  sueh  a  power  was  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  the  cessions  made  by  the  States. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  objection  (already 
examined),  that  Congress  have  no  power  to  erect  corporations,  and 
that  in  the  convention  the  power  was  refused,  we  see  that  the  very 
power  is  an  incident  to  that  of  regulating  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is,  it  is  an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  the 
power  into  effect.^  What  shall  be  the  form  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  territories  depends  exclusively  upon  the  discretion  of 
Congress.  Having  a  right  to  erect  a  territorial  government,  they 
may  confer  on  it  such  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
as  they  may  deem  best.  They  may  confer  upon  it  general  legisla^ 
tive  powers,  subject  only  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  power  to  create  courts  is  given  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  those  courts  are  to  be  deemed  strictly  territorial ;  and 
in  no  just  sense  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  can  he  deposited.  They  are  incapa- 
ble of  receiving  it.  They  are  legislative  courts,  created  in  virtue 
of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  government,  or  in  virtue 
of  that  clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States.^  The 
power  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
extends  to  *'  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; "  so 
that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  due  regulation  of  all  other  personal 
and  real  property  rightfully  belonging  to  the  United  States.  And 
so  it  has  been  constantly  understood  and  acted  upon. 

§  1326.  As  if  it  were  not  possible  to  confer  a  single  power 
upon  the  national  government,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  source  of 
jealousy,  the  present  has  not  been  without  objection.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  western  territory  may 
become  a  source  of  such  immense  revenue  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, as  to  make  it  independent  of  and  formidable  to  the  people. 
To  amass  immense  riches,  it  has  been  said,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  ambition,  when  occasion  may  prompt,  without  seeming  to  oppress 
the  people,  has  uniformly  been  the  policy  of  tyrants.    Should  such 

^  See  ante,  §§  1265,  1266  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  628,  525 ;  Hamilton  on  the  Bank 
of  U.  8.,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  121,  127  to  131 ;  Id.  135.  147, 161  ;  Id.  114, 115  ;  Act 
of  Congress,  7th  Aug.  1789,  ch.  8. 

*  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sap.  R.  511,  546. 
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a  policy  creep  into  our  government)  and  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  be  converted  to  a  treasure  in  a  bank,  those,  who  at  any  time 
can  command  it,  may  be  tempted  to  apply  it  to  the  most  nefarious 
purposes.  The  improvident  alienation  of  the  crown  lands  in  Eng- 
land has  been  considered  as  a  circumstance  extremely  favorable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  by  rendering  the  government  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  people.  The  same  reason  will  apply  to  other  gov- 
ernments whether  monarchical  or  republican.^ 

§  1327.  What  a  strange  representation  is  this  of  a  republican 
government,  created  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  people  in  all  its 
departments !  What  possible  analogy  can  there  be  between  the 
possession  of  large  revenues  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  and  large 
revenues  in  the  possession  of  a  government  whose  administration 
is  confided  to  the  chosen  agents  of  the  people  for  a  short  period, 
and  may  be  dismissed  almost  at  pleasure?  If  the  doctrine  be 
true,  which  is  here  inculcated,  a  republican  government  is  little 
more  than  a  dream, however  its  administration  may  be  organized; 
and  the  people  are  not  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  large  public 
revenues,  since  they  cannot  provide  against  corruption,  and  abuses 
of  them.  Poverty  alone,  it  seems,  gives  a  security  for  fidelity ; 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  safe,  only  when  they  are  pressed 
into  vigilance  by  the  power  of  taxation.  In  the  view  of  this  doc- 
trine, what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  recent  purchases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  ?  If  there  was  danger  before,  how  mightily  must  it 
be  increased  by  the  accession  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  such  a  vast  increase  of  resources  7  Hitherto  the  experience 
of  tlie  country  has  justified  no  alarms  on  tliis  subject  from  such 
a  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  lands  hold  out,  after  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  ample  revenues  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  sound  learning,  and  to  internal  im- 
provements, without  trenching  upon  the  property,  or  embarrass- 
ing the  pursuits  of  the  people  by  burdensome  taxation.  The 
constitutional  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  other  revenues 
of  the  government  to  such  objectd,  has  not  been  supposed  to  apply 
to  an  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  tlie  public  lands.  The 
cessions  of  that  territory  were  expressly  made  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States;  and,  therefore,  constitute  a  fund, 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comin.  App.  S8i. 
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which  may  be  properly  devoted  to  any  objects  which  are  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  Union.^  v 

§  1828.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is 
clearly  exclusive  and  universal ;  and  their  legislation  is  subject  to 
no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  stipulations  in  the  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  under  which  any  part  of  it  has  been  settled.'  (a)  But  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  other  national  property  (unless 
it  has  acquired  by  cession  of  the  States  exclusive  jurisdiction)  is 
not  necessarily  exclusive  in  all  cases.  If  the  national  government 
own  a  fort,  arsenal,  hospital,  or  light-house  establishment,  not  so 
ceded,  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  not  excluded  in  re- 
gard to  the  site,  but,  subject  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  it  remains  in  full  force.^  -" 

§  1829.  There  are  some  other  incidental  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, to  carry  into  effect  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   But  they  will  most  properly  come  under  consideration  in  a 

1  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect  12,  pp.  242,  248 ;  Id.  Lect  17,  p.  859. 

s  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  27,  p.  287  ;  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect.  12,  p.  248 ;  Id.  Lect.  17, 
pp.  859,  860. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  27,  p.  240  ;  The  People  v.  Godfrey,  17  Johns.  R.  226  ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Young,  1  Hall's  Journal  of  Jorisp.  47 ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  81  [ch.  88]. 
Whether  the  general  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Commonwealth  «.  Young  (1  HaU*s  Journal, 
47)  can  he  maintained,  in  its  appUcation  to  that  case,  is  quite  a  different  question. 


(a)  This  point  hecame  at  length  the 
subject  of  serious  and  dangerous  dispute 
between  political  parties,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  slavery, 
and  its  extension  into  the  territories. 
One  party  insisted  that  slavery  was  recog- 
nized  by  the  Constitution  ;  that  roasters 
of  slaves  had  a  right  to  remove  with  them 
into  the  new  territories,  and  be  protected 
in  their  right  thereto,  not  only  by  the 
courts,  but,  if  need  be,  by  express  Illa- 
tion of  Congress  also.  Another  party, 
deeming  slavery  an  evil,  and  asserting  for 
Congress  full  control  over  the  subject  in 
the  territories,  demanded  legislation  which 
should  preclude  its  extension  into  them. 
A  third  party  denied  to  Congress  the 
power  to  legislate  on  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  the  territories; 
asserted  their  right  to  regulate  them  in 


their  own  discretion,  and  at  the  proper 
time  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  a 
constitution  of  their  adoption,  with  or 
without  slavery  as  they  might  choose. 

These  parties  were  severally  repre- 
sented in  the  presidential  election  of  1860, 
by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
Mr.  Douglass  ;  but  the  recent  extinction 
of  slavery  having  removed  the  chief  occa- 
sion for  questioning  the  power  of  Congress 
as  asserted  by  the  author,  it  has  since 
been  exercised  without  much  question, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Utah, 
who  have  not  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
legislation  against  polygamy.  For  some 
judicial  discussion  of  the  right  of  Congress 
over  the  territories,  see  further,  American 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Canter,  1  Pet  542  ;  United 
States  V.  Gratiot,  14  Pet  537  ;  Cross  v. 
Harrison,  16  How.  164. 
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future  part  of  these  Commentaries.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that,  with  reference  to  due  energy  in  the  government,  due 
protection  of  the  national  interests,  and  due  security  to  the  Union^ 
fewer  powers  could  scarcely  have  been  granted  without  jeoparding 
the  whole  system.  Without  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to 
declare  war  or  to  promote  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare, would  have  been  wholly  vain  and  illusory.  Without  the 
power  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce,  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  would  have  been  constantly  liable  to  domestic  dissen- 
sions, jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  would  have  been  liable  to  mischievous  interruptions  from 
secret  hostilities  or  retaliatory  restrictions.  The  other  powers 
are  principally  auxiliary  to  these ;  and  are  dictated  at  once  by 
an  enlightened  policy,  a  devotion  to  justice,  and  a  regard  to  the 
permanence  (may  it  ripen  into  a  perpetuity !)  of  the  Union.^ 

^  Among  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  regard  to  goyemment  in 
genera],  and  especially  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  none  strikes  the  calm 
ohserrer  with  more  force  than  the  eool  and  calonlating  manner  in  which  he  surreys 
the  probable  oocnrrence  of  domestic  rebeUions.  "  I  am,*'  he  sajrs,  "  not  a  friend  to  a 
yery  energetic  government.  It  is  always  oppressive.  It  places  the  governors,  indeed, 
more  at  their  ease  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  late  rebellion  in  Massachnsetts 
[in  1787]  has  given  more  alarm  than  I  think  it  shonld  have  done.  Calculate,  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  is  but  one  for  each  State  in  a 
century  and  a  half.  No  eourUry  thovid  he  $o  long  wUhoui  one.  Nor  will  any  degree  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  government  prevent  insurrections."  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in 
1787 ;  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  276.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  any  statesman  should  have 
overlooked  the  horrible  evils  and  immense  expenses  which  are  attendant  upon  every 
rebellion  f  The  loss  of  life,  the  summary  exercise  of  military  power,  the  desolations  of 
the  country,  and  the  inordinate  expenditures  to  which  every  rebellion  must  give  rise  f 
Is  not  the  great  object  of  every  good  government  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  domestic 
peace  and  the  security  of  property,  and  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  private  rights  and 
personal  liberty  T  If  a  State  is  to  be  torn  into  factions  and  civQ  wars  every  eleven 
years,  is  not  the  whole  Union  to  become  a  common  sufferer  ?  How  and  when  are  such 
wars  to  terminate  T  Are  the  insurgents  to  meet  victory  or  defeat  f  Has  not  history  es- 
tablished the  melancholy  truth,  that  constant  wars  lead  to  military  dictatorship  and 
despotism,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  free  spirit  of  republican  governments  ?  If  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Union  is  to  be  disturbed  every  eleventh  year  by  a  civU  war,  what 
repose  can  there  be  for  the  citizens  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  ?  Will  they  not  soon  be- 
come tired  of  a  republican  government  which  invites  to  such  eternal  contests,  ending  in 
blood,  and  murder,  and  rapine  T  One  cannot  but  feel  far  more  sympathy  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  same  letter,  in  which  he  expounds  the  great  political 
maxim,  "  Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people."  2  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
276.  (a) 

(a)  If  Mr.  Jefferson  was  willing  to  wit-     to  look  with  complacency  upon  war  as  a 
ness  rebellion  as  a  check  upon  power,  Mr.     means  of  strengthening  the  government 
Hamilton,  it  might  be  said,  was  disposed  "  He  trutUd^  says  Mr.  Gouveneur 
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§  1880.  As  there  are  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  in  their  sovereign  capacitj,  so  there  are  incidental  rights, 
obligations,  and  duties.  It  may  be  asked  how  these  are  to  be  as- 
certained. In  the  first  place,  as  to  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
public  nature,  they  are  to  be  ascertained  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 
which,  on  asserting  our  independence,  we  necessarily  become  sub- 
ject. In  regard  to  municipal  rights  and  obligations,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  common  law  attaches  to  the  national  government,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  must  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  ascertain  many  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  Thus,  when  a 
contract  is  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  we  naturally  and 
necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law,  to  interpret  its  terms 
and  ascertain  its  obligations.  The  same  general  rights,  duties, 
and  limitations,  which  the  common  law  attaches  to  contracts  of 
a  similar  character  between  private  individuals,  are  applied  to 
the  contracts  of  the  government.  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
become  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  they  are  bound  to  the 
same  diligence,  as  to  giving  notice,  in  order  to  charge  an  indorser, 
upon  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  as  a  private  holder  would  be.^  In 
like  manner,  when  a  bond  is  entered  into  by  a  surety  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office  by  his  principal,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  created  by  the  instrument 
are  constantly  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  common  law; 
though  the  bond  is  given  to  the  government  in  its  sovereign 
capacity.*         ^ 

1  United  SUtes  v.  Barker,  12  Wheat  R.  559. 

3  See,  among  other  cases,  United  States  v.  Klrkpatrick,  9  Wheat.  R.  720 ;  Farrar 
ti.  United  States,  5  Peters's  R.  878  ;  Smith  v.  United  States,  5  Peters*s  R.  294  ;  United 
states  V.  Tingey,  5  FeUrs's  R.  115  ;  United  SUtes  v,  Buford,  8  Peters's  R.  12,  30. 


Morris,  Life  II.  861,  "  that  in  the  changes 
and  chances  of  time  we  should  he  involved 
in  some  war  which  might  strengthen  our 
Union  and  nerve  the  executive."  It  is 
but  just  to  these  eminent  statesmen  to 
bear  in  mind,  when  considering  such  lan- 
guage, especially  when  employed  un- 
guardedly in  private  correspondence  or 


conversation,  that  Vhile  each  was  ardently 
devoted  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
they  respectively  apprehended  danger  to 
those  liberties  from  opposite  quarters ; 
Mr.  Jefferson  from  the  usurpations  of 
rulers,  Mr.  Hamilton  from  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  multitude.    C. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXn. 

PBOHIBITIONS  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§  1831.  Hayinq  finished  this  review  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
the  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  prohibitions  and 
limitations  upon  these  powers  which  are  contained  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  under 
discussion,  and  therefore  will  be  pretermitted.^ 

§  1332.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  ^^  The  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person." 

§  1383.  The  corresponding  clause  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  these  words :  ^^  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid,  Ac, 
on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several 
States  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  such  migration  or 
importation  be  prohibited."  In  this  form  it  is  obvious  that  the 
migration  and  importation  of  slaves,  which  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  clause,  was,  in  effect,  perpetuated,  so  long  as  any  State  should 
choose  to  allow  the  traffic.  The  subject  was  afterwards  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  clause  substantially  in  its  present 
shape ;  except  that  the  limitation  was  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  instead  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight.  The 
latter  amendment  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  four ;  and,  as  thus  amended,  the  clause  was  adopted  by 
the  like  vote  of  the  same  States.' 

§  1384.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  America,  that  she  should  have  set 

1  Those  which  respect  taxation  and  the  regolation  of  commerce  have  been  consid- 
ered under  former  heads,  to  which  the  learned  reader  is  referred.  Ante,  YoL  I.,  ch. 
14,  15. 

<  Joum.  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  275,  276,  285,  291,  202,  858,  878  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist 
ch.  20,  pp.  261,  262.    It  is  well  known,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Soath  Carolina  and 
Georgia  insisted  upon  this  limitation  as  a  condition  of  the  union.    See  2  Elliot's  Deb. 
885,  836  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  97. 
TOL.  II.  — 14 
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the  first  example  of  interdicting  and  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in 
modem  tiipes.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  constituted  a  grievance,  of 
which  some  of  the  colonies  complained  before  the  revolution,  that 
the  introduction  of  slaves  was  encouraged  by  the  crown,  and  that 
prohibitory  laws  were  negatived.^  It  was  doubtless  to  have  been 
wished,  that  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  had 
been  allowed  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  had  not  been 
postponed  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  either 
for  this  restriction,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed.' 
It  ought  to  be  considered,  as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  hu- 
manity, that  a  period  of  twenty  years  might  forever  terminate^ 
within  the  United  States,  a  traffic  which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly 
upbraided  the  barbarism  of  modem  policy.  Even  within  this  pe- 
riod, it  might  receive  a  very  considerable  discouragement,  by  cur- 
tailing the  traffic  between  foreign  countries ;  and  it  might  even  be 
totally  abolished  by  the  concurrence  of  a  few  States.'  "  Happy," 
it  was  then  added  by  the  Federalist,  ^^  would  it  be  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Africans,  if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of  being  re- 
deemed from  the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren."  ^  Let  it 
be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  this  horrible  traffic  was  carried 
on  with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  every  civilized  nation 
of  Europe ;  and  by  none  with  more  eagerness  and  enterprise  than 
by  the  parent  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  uncheered  and 
unaided,  in  stamping  ignominy  upon  this  traffic  on  the  very  face 
of  her  constitution  of  government,  although  there  were  strong 
temptations  of  interest  to  draw  her  aside  from  the  performance  of 
this  great  moral  duty. 

§  1385.  Yet  attempts  were  made  to  pervert  this  clause  into  an 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  by  representing  it,  on  one  side, 
as  a  criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit  practice  ;  and  on  another,  as 
calculated  to  prevent  voluntary  and   beneficial  emigrations  to 

^  See  2  Elliof  1  Debates,  885  ;  1  Secret  Jourxuil  of  Congress,  878,  879. 

s  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  98,  250,  251  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  835  to  838.  In  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  there  is  a  very  strong 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  slave-trade  is  denounced  "as  a  piratical  war- 
fare, the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  and  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  king  of  Great 
Britain,  determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold  ; " 
and  it  is  added,  that ' '  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legislative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.'*  1  Jefferson's  Correspondence^ 
146,  in  the  fac-simile  of  the  original. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Id.  No.  42. 


^ 
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America.^  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  exemplify  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Oonstitution  was  conduct- 
ed, than  this  fact.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  postponement  of  an 
immediate  abolition  was  indispensable  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States.^  The  glory  of  the 
achievement  is  scarcely  lessened  by  its  having  been  gradual,  and 
by  steps  silent,  but  irresistible. 

§  1886.  Congress  lost  no  time  in  interdicting  the  traffic,  as  far 
as  their  power  extended,  by  a  prohibition  of  American  citizens 
carrying  it  on  between  foreign  countries.  And  as  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  twenty  years  had  expired,  Congress,  by  a  pro- 
spective legislation  to  meet  the  exigency,  abolished  the  whole 
traffic  in  every  direction  to  citizens  and  residents.  Mild  and 
moderate  laws  were,  however,  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice ;  and  at  length  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  the  slave-trade  to  be  a  piracy,  and  to  punish 
^it  with  death.^  Thus  it  has  been  elevated  in  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  to  this  ^^  bad  eminence  "  of  guilt ;  and  has  now  annexed  to 
it  the  infamy,  as  well  as  the  retributive  justice,  which  belongs  to 
an  offence  equally  against  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man,  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  the  solemn  precepts  of  religion.  Other  civilized 
nations  are  now  alive  to  this  great  duty ;  and  by  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  the  British  government,  there  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  African  slave-trade  will  soon  become  extinct ;  and 
thus  another  triumph  of  virtue  would  be  obtained  over  brutal  vio- 
lence and  unfeeling  cruelty^ 

§  1887.  This  clause  of  the  Oonstitution,  respecting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  is  manifestly  an  exception  from  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce.  Migration  seems  appropriately  to  apply 
to  voluntary  arrivals,  as  importation  does  to  Involuntary  arrivals ; 
and,  so  far  as  an  exception  from  a  power  proves  its  existence, 
this  proves,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  applies  equally 
to   the   regulation  of    vessels  employed   in   transporting  men 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  42 ;  9  Elliof  8  Debates,  835,  886 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  250, 
251. 

*  2  EUiot's  Debates,  885,  886 ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  805  to  818  ;  2  Elliot* s  Debates, 
97  ;  Id.  250,  251 ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  60  ;  1  Taek.  Black.  Comm.  App.  290. 

*  Act  of  1820,  cb.  118. 

*  Bee  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leet  9,  pp.  179  to  187. 
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who  pass  from  place  to  place  Toluntarily,  as  to  those  who  pass 
involuntarily.^ 

§  1838.  The  next  clause  is,  ^^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corptLS  (a)  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

§  1339.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  here 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  law ; 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  the  true  definition  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  At  the  common  law  there  are  various  writs, 
called  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  But  the  particular  one  here 
spoken  of  is  that  great  and  celebrated  writ,  used  in  all  cases  of 
illegal  confinement,  known  by  the  name  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus ad  subjiciendum^  directed  to  the  person  detaining  another,  and 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day 
and  cause  of  his  caption  and  detention,  ad  faciendum^  subjiciendum^ 
et  recipiendum^  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive  whatsoever  the 
judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.^ 
It  is,  therefore,  justly  esteemed  the  great  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty ;  since  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to  ascertain  whether 
any  person  is  rightfully  in  confinement  or  not,  and  the  cause  of 
his  confinement ;  and  if  no  sufficient  ground  of  detention  appears, 
the  party  is  entitled  to  his  immediate  discharge.  This  writ  is 
most  beneficially  construed ;  and  is  applied  to  every  case  of  illegal 
restraint,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  every  restraint  upon  a  man's 
liberty  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  imprisonment,  whatever  may 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R  1,  216,  217  ;  Id.  206,  207,  211  ;  Id.  280. 
s  8  Black.  Comm.  131. 

(a)  State  autliorities  detaining  officers  exceptional,  and  permitted  only  in  the 

of  the  United  States  for  acts  done  under  clearest  and  most  argent  cases  of  danger 

the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  national  to  the  federal  govommont.    Whore  there  is 

government  may  be  required  by  the  federal  no  ground  to  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  State 

judiciary  to  release  them  under  this  writ,  tribunals,  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

In  ft  Nagle,  185  U.  S.  1.    This  case,  to-  will  probably  hesitate  long  before  granting 

gether  with  Ex  purU  Royall,  117  U.  S.  the  writ    On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  to 

241,  has  given  color  for  a  new  doctrine  be  assumed  that  any  new  doctrine  seriously 

concerning  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  to  affecting  the  general  law  and  practice  in 

wit,  the  right  of  the  federal  courts  to  re-  the  matter  of  the  habeas  eorp\is  has  been 

tort  to  that  process  in  the  midsi  of  a  State  established  or  was  intended.     See  Allen 

prosecution,  and  not  merely  to  resort  to  it  v.  Black,  48  Fed.  Rep.  228  \  United  States 

before  indictment    The  proposition  itself  v.  Fiscus,  42  Fed.  Rep.  895  ;  In  re  Har- 

seems  rather  startling,  but  the  use  of  the  mon,  43  Fed.  Rep.  872. 
writ  in  such  cases  will  doubtless  be  very 
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be  the  place,  or  whatever  may  be  the  maimer,  in  which  the  restraint 
is  effected.^ 

§  1840.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  with  great  force, 
that  "  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his 
estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious 
an  act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But  confinement  of  the  person  by 
secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail  whore  his  sufferings  are  unknown  or 
forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  force."  *  While  the  justice  of  the 
remark  must  be  felt  by  all,  let  it  beremembered,  that  the  right  to 
pass  bills  of  attainder  in  the  British  Parliament  still  enables  that 
body  to  exercise  the  summary  and  awful  power  of  taking  a  man's 
life,  and  confiscating  his  estate,  without  accusation  or  trial.  The 
learned  commentator,  however,  has  slid  over  this  subject  with  sur- 
prising delicacy.' 

§  1841.  In  England  this  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  issuing 
out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  in 
vacation,  and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions ;  for 
it  is  said,  that  the  king  is  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  have  an  ac- 
count why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained.  It  is 
grantablc,  however,  as  a  matter  of  right,  ex  merito  jusitiUB  upon 
the  application  of  the  subject^  In  England,  however,  the  bene- 
fit of  it  was  often  eluded  prior  to  the  reign  of  Oharles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Oharles  the  First  These 
pitiful  evasions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  81 
Car.  II.  c.  2,  which  has  been  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  in  that  kingdom;  and  has  reduced  the  geneiul 
metiiod  of  proceedings  on  these  writs  to  the  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty.^  That  statute  has  been,  in  substance,  incorporated 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and  the  right 
to  it  has  been  secured  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions, by  a  provision  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.^    It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  p.  22,  Ac  (2d  edit  pp.  26  to  82). 
<  1  Black.  Comm.  186. 

*  i  Black.  Coram.  259. 

*  i  Inst  290  ;  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  p.  22  (pp.  26  to  82) ;  8  Black.  Comm.  188. 

*  8  Black.  Comm.  185,  186;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  22,  28  (2d  edit  pp.  26 
to  82). 

*  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  28,  24  (2d  edit  pp.  26  to  82). 
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that  the  common  law  was  deemed  by  our  ancestors  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  brought  with  them  upon  their  emigration,  so  far 
as  it  was  suited  to  their  circumstances;  since  it  affords  the  am- 
plest protection  for  their  rights  and  personal  liberty.  Congress 
have  Tested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  full  authority  to 
issue  this  great  writ,  in  cases  falling  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  government.^  (a) 

§  1842.  It  is  obvious,  that  cases  of  a  peculiar  emergency  may 
arise  which  may  justify,  nay,  even  require,  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  any  right  to  the  writ.  But  as  it  has  frequently 
happened  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in  England,  that  the 
writ  has  upon  various  pretexts  and  occasions  been  suspended, 
whereby  persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  have  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment,  sometimes  from  design,  and  sometimes 
because  they  were  forgotten,*  the  right  to  suspend  it  is  expressly 
confined  to  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  where  the  public 
safety  may  require  it;  a  very  just  and  wholesome  restraint, 
which  cuts  down  at  a  blow  a  fruitful  means  of  oppression,  capa- 
ble of  being  abused  in  bad  times  to  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Hitherto  no  suspension  of  the  writ  has  ever  been  authorized  by 
Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.^    It  would 

1  Ex  parte  Boljman,  eta  4  Cranch,  76. 

<  8  Black.  Comm.  187,  188 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  291,  292. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  expreaaed  a  decided  objection  againat  the  power  to  auapend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  whatever,  dechiring  himself  in  favor  of  "  the  eternal  and 
unremitting  force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws."  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  274,  291. — 
''Why,"  said  he  on  another  occasion,  "suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  insurrec- 
tions and  rebellions ! "  —  "If  the  public  safety  requires  that  the  government  should 
have  a  man  imprisoned  on  less  probable  testimony  in  those,  than  in  other  emergencies, 
let  him  be  taken  and  tried,  reUUten  and  retried^  while  the  necessity  continues,  only  giv- 
ing him  redress  against  the  government  for  damages."  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  844. 
Yet  the  only  attempt  ever  made  in  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
during  his  administration,  on  occasion  of  the  supposed  treasonable  conspiracy  of  Col. 
Aaron  Burr.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  that  conspiracy, 
on  22d  January,  1807.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Giles  of  the  senate  moved  a  committee 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  appointed,  and 
the  motion  prevailed.  The  committee  (Mr.  Giles,  chairman)  reported  a  bill  for  this 
purpose.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  118  for  the  rejection,  against  19  in  its  favor.  See  8  Senate  Journal,  22d 
January,  1807,  p.  127  ;  Id.  180,  181.  6  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives,  26ili 
January,  1807,  pp.  560,  661,  662. 

(a)  See  the  SUtutes,  1  Stot  at  Large,  81 ;  4  Id.  684 ;  6  Id.  689 ;  14  Id.  885  ; 
Cooley  Const.  Lim.  846,  846. 
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Beeniy  as  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
haleoB  corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  that  the  right  to 
judge  whether  exigency  had  arisen  must  exclusively  belong  to 
that  body.  ^  (a) 

1  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat  R  19.    See  also  1  Tuck.  Gomm.  App.  S98 ;  1  Kenf  ■ 
Comm.  Lect  12  (2d  edit  pp.  262  to  265). 


(a)  The  power  to  anspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  first  time  became 
the  subject  of  earnest  oontroyersy  daring 
the  late  ciril  war.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1861,  before  the  passage  of  any  statnte  on 
the  subject,  the  President  addressed  to 
Lient  Gen.  Scott  the  following  order:  — 

Ton  are  engaged  in  sappressing  an 
insurrection  agy  nst  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  at  any  point  on  or  in  the 
▼icinity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now 
or  which  shall  be  need  between  the  city  of 
PhiUidelphia  and  the  city  of  Washington, 
you  find  resistance  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus, 
for  the  public  safety,  you  personally,  or 
through  the  officer  in  command,  at  the 
point  at  which  resirtance  occurs,  are  au- 
thorized to  suspend  that  writ 

Abraham  Linoo'ln. 
By  the  President 

Wm.  H.  Sbwabo, 

Secretary  of  SUXts, 

Similar  orders  were  afterwards  issued  for 
other  lines  and  places. 

On  May  26,  1867,  John  Merryman  of 
Baltimore  was  arrested,  chaiged  with  ra- 
rions  acts  of  treason,  and  confined  in  Fort 
McHenry,  then  in  command  of  Gen.  Geo. 
Cadwallader.  He  immediately  applied  to 
Chief  Justice  Taney  for  a  writ  of  haheoi 
corpus,  which  was  granted  and  served  upon 
Gen.  Cadwallader,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  exigency  thereof,  on  the  ground 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  had  been 
suspended  by  the  President  for  the  publio 
safety.  Thereupon  an  attachment  was 
issued  against  him  for  this  refusal,  but 
the  officer  was  not  suflTered  to  enter  the 
fort  to  serre  the  same.  It  being  thus 
made  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to 


enforce  obedience  to  the  writ,  the  chief 
justice  contented  himself  with  putting  on 
file  an  opinion  in  which  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  own  discretion, 
and  gave  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  that 
authority  was  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  Congress.  Ex  parte  Merryman,  Taney's 
Decisions ;  MoPhenton's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  166 ;  9  Am.  Law  Reg.  N.  s.  627. 
This  opinion  was  controverted  by  Attor- 
ney-General Bates,  and  by  other  eminent 
lawyers,  including  Mr.  Horace  Binney, 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Prof.  Theophi- 
1ns  Parsons,  but  was  warmly  supported  by 
others.  On  the  third  of  March,  1868, 
Congress  passed  an  act  providing  among 
other  things  that  the  President,  during  the 
existing  rebellion,  whenever  in  his  opin- 
ion the  public  ssfety  might  require  it,  was 
authorind  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habea$ 
corpus  in  any  case,  throughout  the  United 
States  or  any  part  thereof,  and  that  when- 
ever such  suspension  should  take  place, 
no  military  or  other  officer  should  be  com- 
pelled, in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  to  return  the  body  of  any  person 
held  by  him  by  authority  of  the  President ; 
but  upon  the  certificate  under  oath  of  the 
officer  having  chaige  of  any  one  so  de- 
tained, that  such  person  is  so  detained 
under  ihe  authority  of  the  President,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  writ  should  be 
suspended,  so  long  as  the  suspension  by 
the  President  should  remain  in  force  and 
the  rebellion  continue.  The  same  act  pro- 
vided that  "any  order  of  the  President 
or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  re- 
bellion, shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to 
any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, pending  or  to  be  commenoed,  for  any 
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'  §  1848.   The  next  clause  is,  ^No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

§  1344.  Bills  of  attainder,  as  they  are  technically  called,  are 
such  special  acts  of  the  legislature  as  inflict  capital  punishments 
upon  peraons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  offences,  such  as  trea- 
son and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings.  If  an  act  inflicts  a  milder  degree  of  pun- 
ishment than  death,  it  is  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.^ 
But  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  it  seems  that  bills  of  at- 
tainder include  bills  of  pains  and  penalties;  for  the  Supreme 
Court  have  said,  ^  A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  the  life  of  an 
individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  both."'  In  such 
cases,  the  legislature  assumes  judicial  magistracy,  pronouncing 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the  common  forms 
and  guards  of  trial,  and  satisfying  itself  with  proofs,  Vhcn  such 
proofs  are  within  its  reach,  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  or  not  In  short,  in  all  such  cases,  the  legis- 
lature exercises  the  highest  power  of  sovereignty,  and  what  may 
be  properly  deemed  an  irresponsible  despotic  discretion,  being 
governed  solely  by  what  it  deems  political  necessity  or  expe- 
diency, and  too  often  under  the  influence  of  unreasonable  fears 
or  unfounded  suspicions.  Such  acts  have  been  often  resorted  to 
in  foreign  governments,  as  a  common  engine  of  state ;  and  even 
in  England  they  have  been  pushed  to  the  most  extravagant  extent 
in  bad  times,  reaching  as  well  to  the  absent  and  the  dead  as  to 

1  2  Woodeson's  Law  Lect.  622. 

<  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  R.  188 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  882. 


March,  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprisonment, 
made,  done,  or  committed,  or  acts  omitted 
to  be  done,  under  and  by  yirtue  of  such 
order,  or  under  color  of  any  law  of  Con- 
gress." See  this  act  considered  in  McCall 
V.  McDowell,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  212. 

Except  in  Merryman's  Case,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  power  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  President  or  in  Congress, 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  at- 
tention in  the  courts,  though  yehemently 
discussed  in  pamphlets  and  serial  publi- 
cations.  In  McCall  v.  McDowell,  supra, 
Deady,  Dbtrict  Judge,  says  :  "  There  are 
some  things  too  plain  for  aignment,  and 


one  of  them  is,  that  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 
not  the  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ,  and  Congress  has.  The  power 
of  the  President  is  executive  power :  a 
power  to  execute  the  laws,  and  not  to 
suspend  them.  The  latter  is  a  legislative 
function,  and,  so  far  as  it  exists,  belongs 
naturally,  and  by  force  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  Congress  : "  p.  285.  See  also 
opinion  of  Smalley,  D.  J.,  in  £x  parte 
Field,  6  Blatch.  63.  As  to  the  danger  of 
abuse  of  this  power,  see  Mr.  Burke's 
Letter  to  the  Sheriflfs  of  Bristol ;  also 
May's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
ch.XL    C. 
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the  living.  Sir  Edward  Coke  ^  has  mentioned  it  to  be  among  the 
transcendent  powers  of  Parliament,  that  an  act  may  be  passed  to 
attaint  a  man  after  he  is  dead.  And  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
was  slain  at  Bosworth,  is  said  to  have  been  attainted  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  a  few  months  after  his  death,  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  deeming  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the  throne  and 
a  traitor.'  The  punishment  has  often  been  inflicted  without  call- 
ing upon  the  party  accused  to  answer,  or  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  proof;  and  sometimes,  because  the  law,  in  its  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings,  would  acquit  the  offender.'  The  injustice 
and  iniquity  of  such  acts,  in  general,  constitute  an  irresistible 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment it  would  be  intolerable ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  reigning  fac- 
tion, it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  abused  to  the  ruin  and 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens.^  Bills  of  this  sort  have  been 
most  usually  passed  in  England  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  of  gross 
subserviency  to  the  crown,  or  of  violent  political  excitements; 
periods,  in  which  all  nations  are  most  liable  (as  well  the  free  as 
the  enslaved)  to  forget  their  duties^  and  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others. '(a) 

1  4  Coke,  Inst.  86,  87.  *  2  Woodeson's  Lect  628,  624. 

*  2  Woodeson'8  Lect  624. 

*  Dr.  Paley  has  strongly  shown  his  disapprobation  of  Uws  of  this  sort.  I  qnote 
from  him  a  short  but  pregnant  passage.  "This  fundamental  rule  of  ciyil  jurispra* 
dence  is  violated  in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  in  all  ex  past  /ado  laws  whaterer,  in  which  Parliament  exercises  the 
doable  office  of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  either  understands  the  value  of 
the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the  history  of  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded, 
will  be  induced,  1  believe,  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  wiser  and  safer  never  to 
have  departed  Jrom  it  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that  nothing  but  the  most  manifest 
and  immediate  peril  of  the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  repetition  of  these  dangerous 
examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do  not  punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished  ;  let 
the  legislature,  admonished  of  the.  defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  the  commission 
of  future  crimes  of  the  same  sort  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never  produce  so 
much  harm  to  the  community  as  may  arise  from  the  infraction  of  a  rule,  upon  which 
the  purity  of  public  justice  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  essentially  depend.'* 

*  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  292,  298  ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  p.  119.  See 
Cooper  V.  Telfair,  4  Dall.  R.  14.  Mr.  Woodeson,  in  his  Law  Lectures  (Lect  41),  has 
devoted  a  whole  lecture  to  this  subject,  which  is  full  of  instruction,  and  will  reward  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  student  2  Woodeson's  Law  Lect  621.  During  the  American 
revolution,  this  power  was  used  with  a  most  unsparing  hand ;  and  it  has  been  a  mattet 
of  regret  in  succeeding  times,  however  much  it  may  have  been  applauded  jtayran(0  beUo, 

(a)  For  some  information  regarding  revolution,  see  Belknap's  History  of  New 
bills  of  attainder  during  the  American     Hampshire^  ch.  26 ;  2  Bamsay's  Histoiy 
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§  1845.    Of  the  same  class  are  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  is  to  say 
(in  a  literal  sense),  laws  passed  after  the  act  done,  (a)    The 


of  Soath  Carolina,  861  ;  8  Rhode  Island 
Colonial  Records,  609  ;  2  Arnold's  History 
of  Rhode  Island,  860,  449  ;  Thompeon  v. 
Carr,  6  N.  H.  611 ;  Sleight  v.  Kane,  2 
Johns.  Cas.  286  ;  Cooper  v.  Telfair,  4  Dall. 
14  ;  Hylton  v.  Brown,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  807  ; 
De  Laucey  v.  McKeen,  Id.  864.  Some  of 
the  best  patriots  and  most  eminent  states- 
men of  the  period  defended  them  as  wise 
and  necessary.  See  Hawley's  letter  to 
Gerry,  Life  of  Gerry  by  Austin,  yoI.  1.  p.  106. 
This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  coolness,  caution,  and  a  strict  regard 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  are 
the  accompaniments  of  conscious  security 
and  strength,  and  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  times  of  great  danger,  when  the  |)eople 
regard  their  all  as  being  staked  upon  the 
issue  of  a  doubtful  contest,  and  when  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  cause, 
that  by  every  possible  means  they  force 
doubtful  parties  to  take  sides  with  them, 
and  lessen  the  power,  number,  and  means 
of  offence  of  tiiose  opposed.  When  the 
issue  of  the  late  rebellion  remained  in  sus- 
pense (July  2,  1862),  Congress,  by  "  an 
act  to  prescribe  an  oath  of  office,"  and  for 
other  purposes,  enacted  that,  "hereafter 
every  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
civil,  military,  or  naval  departments  of 
the  public  service,  excepting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  such  office, 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation  :  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear 
or  affirm  that  I  have  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States 
since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof ;  and 
that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid, 
countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement 
to  persons  engaged  in  armed    hostility 


thereto ;  that  I  have  neither  sought  nor 
accepted,  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under 
any  authority,  or  pretended  authority,  in 
hostility  to  the  United  States ;  that  I 
have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to 
any  pretended  government,  authority, 
power,  or  Constitution  within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And 
I  do  further  swear  or  affirm  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies^ 
foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  pur[K>80  of  eva- 
sion ;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God.'* 
On  the  24th  of  January,  1865,  the  follow- 
ing supplementary  act  was  passed  :  "  No 
person  after  the  date  of  this  act  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  any 
time  after  the  4th  of  March  next,  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  of  any  Circuit  or 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or 
counsellor  of  such  court,  or  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  appear  or  to  be  heard  in  any 
such  court  by  virtue  of  any  previous  ad- 
mission, or  any  special  power  of  attorney, 
unless  he  shall  have  first  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  "  above  recited.  See 
12  SUt  at  Lai^,  602  ;  18  Id.  424.  This 
last  act  came  under  review  in  Ex  parte 
Garland,  4  Wall.  883,  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  court  was  adjudged  to  be  void  as 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  The 
attorney  and  counsellor,  it  was  said, 
"  clothed  with  his  office,  does  not  hold 
it  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor.    The 


(a)  A  statute  may  combine  retrospec-     latter  part  would  be  good.     Jackson  v. 
tive  and  prospective  criminal  legislation  ;     People,  128  U.  S.  189. 
in  so  far  as  the  two  are  separable,  the 
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terms,  ex  post  facto  laws,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  embrace  all 
retrospective  laws,  or  laws  govemilig  or  controlling  past  transac- 
tions, whether  they  are  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature.  And 
there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  minds,  that  have  contended, 
with  no  small  force  of  authority  and  reasoning,  that  such  ought 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.^    As  an  original  question,  the  argument  would 

^  Mr.  JoBtico  Johnson's  Opinion  in  Satterlee  v,  Mathowson,  2  Peters's  R.  416,  and 
note,  Id.  App.  681,  ftc. ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  858  ;  4  Wheat  R.  678,  note ;  Ogden  v. 
Saondera,  12  Wheat.  R.  286. 


right  which  it  confers  npon  him  to  appear 
for  suitors,  and  to  argne  canses,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  indulgence,  rero- 
cable  at  the  pleasore  of  the  court,  or  at 
the  command  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
right  of  which  he  can  only  be  depriTed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court  for  moral  or 
professional  delinquency.  The  legislature 
may  undoubtedly  prescribe  qualifications 
for  the  office,  to  which  he  must  conform, 
as  it  may,  where  it  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion, prescribe  qualifications  for  the  pur- 
suit of  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life.  The  question  in  this  case  is  not  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
qualifications,  but  whether  that  power 
has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution  t "  p.  870. 

"  The  statute  is  directed  sgainst  parties 
who  have  offended  in  any  of  the  particu- 
lars embraced  by  these  clauses.  And  its 
object  is  to  exclude  them  from  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  or  at  least  from  its 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  oath  prescribed  cannot  be  taken 
by  these  parties,  the  act,  as  sgainst  them, 
operates  as  a  legislatiye  decree  of  per- 
petual exclusion.  And  exclusion  from 
any  of  the  professions  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  life  for  past  conduct 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  punishment  for  such  conduct  The 
exaction  of  the  oath  is  the  mode  provided 
for  ascertaining  the  parties  upon  whom 
the  act  is  intended  to  operate,  and  instead 
of  lessening,  increases  its  objectionable 
character.     All  enactments  of  this  kind 


partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional inhibition  against  the  passage  of 
bills  of  attainder,  under  which  genersl 
designation  they  are  included : "  p.  877. 

In  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  WalL  277, 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri, 
which  required  a  similar  oath  of  priests 
and  clergymen,  as  a  condition  to  the  right 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion, was  held  to  be  a  bill  of  attainder  on 
the  like  reasoning.  In  each  of  these  cases 
four  of  the  justices,  —  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
and  Justices  Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis^ 
dissented. 

Besides  the  discussion  of  the  term  "bills 
of  attainder"  which  was  had  in  these 
cases,  much  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
the  cases  of  Blair  v,  Ridgeley,  41  Mo.  68; 
Ex  parte  Law,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Erskine  in  the  U.  8.  Dist  Court  of 
Georgia,  May  term,  1866.  See  also  State 
V.  Staten,  6  Cold.  248  ;  Randolph  «. 
Good,  8  W.  Ya.  651 ;  SUte  v.  Adams, 
44  Mo.  670  ;  Beime  v.  Brown,  4  W.  Ya. 
72 ;  Pierce  v.  Carskadon,  Id.  284. 

A  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Mis* 
souri,  forbidding  civil  actions  against  any 
party  for  any  act  done  or  performed  by 
him  during  the  rebellion  by  virtue  of  the 
military  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  State,  to  do  such  act,  or  in  pursuance 
to  orders  received  by  him  to  do  such  act 
from  any  person  vested  with  such  au- 
thority, is  not  a  bill  of  attainder.  Dreh- 
man  «.  Stifle,  8  WalL  595.    C. 
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be  entitled  to  grave  consideration;  but  the  current  of  opinion 
and  authority  has  been  so  generally  one  way,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  in  the  State  constitutions,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
United  States,  ever  since  their  adoption,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
that  it  is  now  an  open  question.^ (a)  The  general  interpretation 
has  been,  and  is,  that  the  phrase  applies  to  acts  of  a  criminal 
nature  only;(()  and  that  the  prohibition  reaches  every  law, 
whereby  an  act  is  declared  a  crime,  and  made  punishable  as 
such,  when  it  was  not  a  crime  when  done ;  or  whereby  the  act, 
if  a  crime,  is  aggravated  in  enormity  or  punishment;  or  whereby 
different,  or  less  evidence,  is  required  to  convict  an  offender 
than  was  required  when  the  act  was  committed.  The  supreme 
court  have  given  the  following  definition:  ^^  An  ex  po9t  facto  law 
is  one,  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  watt  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed. "  ^  (c)    Such  a  law 

1  See  Calder  V.  Bull,  8  Dall.  886  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  188  ;  Tbe  Federalist, 
Kos.  44,  84  ;  Joam.  of  ConveDtion,  Supp.  p.  481  ;  2  Amer.  Mas.  536 ;  2  Elliot's 
Debates,  848,  862,  854  ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  266,  808,  829,  880,  885  ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  881,  882. 

<  Fletcher  «.  Peck,  6  Craiieh,  188. 


(a)  See  Society,  &c  v.  Wheeler,  2 
Gallis.  105  ;  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2 
Pet  880 ;  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Pet  110  ; 
Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge, 
11  Pet  421 ;  Carpenter  v.  Pennsylyania, 
17  How.  463 ;  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4 
Wall  277 ;  Knng  v,  Missouri,  107  U.  S. 
221 ;  Ex  parU  Medley,  184  U.  S.  160. 
The  State  decisions  hare  been  to  the 
same  effect  In  JSc  parte  Medley,  supra, 
there  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  text 
A  statute  of  Colorado  passed  after  tbe 
conviction  of  the  petitioner  for  murder, 
under  which  statute  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced, had  provided  that  persons  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
should  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
until  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
The  former  law  had  no  such  provision. 
The  statute  was  held  to  be  an  £b  post  facto 
law.  The  majority  treated  the  change 
in  the  law  as  an  added  infamy  ;  and  such 
indeed  was  the  language  of  the  preamble 
of  the  statute.  A  new  provision  allowing 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  to  fix  a 
time  for  execution  within  a  week  of  the 


same,  to  be  kept  secret  was  also  deemed 
to  be  within  the  constitutional  declara- 
tion against  ex  post  fado  laws.  Brewer 
and  Bradley,  JJ.,  dissented,  and  as  this 
writer  conceives,  on  solid  grounds. 

Divorce,  not  being  a  punishment,  may 
be  authorized  for  causes  happening  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  tlie  divorce  act 
Carson  v.  Carson,  40  ^iss.  849. 

(6)  Freeland  v.  Williams,  181  U.  S. 
405,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  retrospec- 
tive statutes  not  of  a  criminal  nature  are 
not  forbidden,  though  they  affect  the 
rights  of  parties  in  existence. 

(c)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  act  of 
the  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  it  divests  antecedent 
vested  rights  of  property.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  passing  retrospective 
laws  generally,  but  only  ex posi  facto  laws. 
Now  it  has  been  solemnly  settled  by  this 
court,  that  the  phrase  ex  post  facto  laws 
is  not  applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to 
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may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  pen- 
alties, which  swell  the  public  treasury.^ (a)  Laws,  howeyer, 
which  mitigate  the  character  or  punishment  of  a  crime  already 
committed,  may  not  fall  within  the  prohibition,  for  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  citizen,*  (6) 

^  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cnnch,  188. 

<  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  10,  p.  119  ;  1  Tnck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298 ;  1  Kent*8 
Comm.  Lect  19,  pp.  881,  882  ;  Seigeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80]  s  Calder  «• 
Bull,  8  Dall.  R.  886. 


penal  and  criminal  laws,  which  punish  a 
party  for  acts  antecedently  done,  which 
were  not  punishable  at  all,  or  not  punish- 
able to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. In  short,  expoat/ado  laws  relate 
to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings,  which 
impose  penalties  or  forfeitures,  and  not 
to  civil  proceedings  which  affect  priyata 
right  retrospectively.  Per  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Peters,  110. 
Further,  see  Sturges  v.  Carter,  114  U.  S. 
611. 

(a)  If  the  penalty  is  for  the  benefit  of 
private  parties,  it  may  be  equally  obnox- 
ious to  this  provision.  Falconer  v.  Camp- 
bell, 2  M'Lcan,  212.  And  a  law  which 
by  way  of  punishment  deprives  persons 
of  the  privilege  of  following  their  lawful 
trade  or  calling  is  also  within  the  inhibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  Cummings  «. 
Missouri,  i  Wall.  277  ;  BxparU  Garland, 
Id.  888.  So,  to  deprive  a  party  of  a  pro- 
tection ensured  to  him  by  an  amnesty  law, 
by  repealing  such  law,  has  been  held  to 
bo,  AS  to  him,  ex  pod  facto.  State  «. 
Keith,  63  N.  C.  140. 

{b)  See  Strong  v.  SUte,  1  Blackf.  198 ; 
Woart  V.  Winnick,  8  N.  H.  478  ;  SUte  v. 
Arlin,  89  N.  H.  180 ;  Keen  v.  State,  8 
Chand.  (Wis.)  109  ;  Boston  Cummins, 
16  Ga.  102;  Clarke  v.  State,  28  Miss. 
261  ;  Manl  v.  SUte,  26  Texas,  166 ;  Har- 
tung  V.  People,  22  N.  Y.  105  ;  Ratzky  v. 
People,  29  N.  Y.  124 ;  Turner  v.  State, 
40  Ala.  21.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  change  in  a  punishment  is  to 
be  regarded  as  in  mitigation  thereof.  It 
Is  agreed  that  as  regards  modes  and  fonna 


of  procedure  in  bringing  parties  to  punish- 
ment for  alleged  criminal  acts,  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  changes  applied  to 
previous  facts  without  infringing  upon 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  A 
few  of  the  most  striking  cases  may  be 
referred  to.  It  has  been  held  that  a  law 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ex  pod /ado  which 
precludes  a  defendant  on  trial  for  an  al- 
leged offence  previous  to  its  passage  from 
taking  advantage  of  variances  which  do 
not  prejudice  him  :  Commonwealth  v. 
Hall,  97  Mass.  670.  Nor  one  which  aa- 
thorizes  the  amendment  of  indictments : 
State  V,  Manning,  14  Texas,  402 ;  Lasure 
V,  State,  19  Ohio,  N.  s.  48 ;  State  v. 
Corson,  69  Me.  187.  Nor  one  which 
gives  the  government  additional  chal- 
lenges :  Wabiton  v.  Commonwealth,  16 
B.  Monr.  16  ;  State  v.  Ryan,  18  Minn. 
870 ;  Stete  v.  Wilson,  48  K.  H.  898 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Dorsey,  108  Mass.  412. 
Nor  one  authorizing  the  change  of  venue 
in  a  criminal  case  :  Gut  v.  State,  9  Wall. 
85.  Nor  one  which,  in  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  future  offences,  authorizes 
the  offender's  conduct  in  the  past  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  graduated  in  reference  to  it  * 
Ross's  Case,  2  Pick.  166  ;  Riley's  Case,  Id. 
172  ;  Band  v.  Commonwealth,  9  Grat. 
788  ;  People  v.  Butier,  8  Cow.  847.  But 
the  change  must  not  be  in  the  direction 
of  depriving  the  accused  party  of  any  sub- 
stantial protection  established  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  fair  trial  on  the  merits.  In 
Hart  V,  State,  40  Ala.  21,  a  statute  pro- 
viding that  the  rule  of  law  precluding  a 
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§  1846.  The  next  clause  (passing  by  such  as  have  been  already 
considered)  is,  ^^  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  And  a  regular 
statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  moneys  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

§  1847.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  the  first  part  was  subsequently  introduced  upon 
a  report  of  a  committee ;  and  the  latter  part  was  added  at  the  very 
close  of  the  convention.^ 

§  1848.  The  object  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest  examination. 
It  is  to  secure  regularity,  punctuality,  and  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  public  money.  As  all  the  taxes  raised  from 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  revenues  arising  from  other  sources, 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  expenses,  and  debts, 
and  other  engagements  of  the  government,  it  is  highly  proper, 
that  Congress  should  possess  the  power  to  decide  how  and  when 
any  money  should  be  applied  for  these  purposes.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  executive  would  possess  an  unbounded  power  over 
the  public  purse  of  the  nation,  and  might  apply  all  its  moneyed 
resources  at  his  pleasure.  The  power  to  control  and  direct  the 
appropriations  constitutes  a  most  useful  and  salutary  check  upon 
profusion  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  upon  corrupt  influence 
and  public  peculation.  In  arbitrary  governments,  the  prince 
levies  what  money  he  pleases  from  his  subjects,  disposes  oi  it  as 
he  thinks  proper,  and  is  beyond  responsibility  or  reproof.  It  is 
wise  to  interpose,  in  a  republic,  every  restraint,  by  which  the 
public  treasure,  the  common  fund  of  all,  should  be  applied  with 
unshrinking  honesty  to  such  objects  as  legitimately  belong  to 
the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare.  Congress  is  made 
the  guardian  of  this  treasure;  and  to  make  their  responsibil- 
ity complete  and  perfect,  a  regular  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  required  to  be  published,  that  the  people  may 

1  Journal  of  Conventioiif  219,  828,  846,  858,  878. 

conviction  on  the  nnconoborated  testi-  Shumway,   89  N.  T.   418,  which  holds 

mony  of  an  accomplice,  ahoold  not  apply  that  it  is,  and  Blair  v,  Ridgeley,  41  Mo. 

to  cases  of  misdemeanor,  was  held  not  to  68,  and  State  v,  Neal,  42  Mo.  119,  which 

have  retrospective  operatioa.  hold  that  it  is  not. 

Whether  a  law  which,  for  the  purpose  An  act  to  validate  an  invalid  convic- 

of  excluding  dislojral  voters,  requires  of  tion  of  crime  would  be  ex  pott  facto.    In 

aU  persons  voting  an  oath  of  loyalty,  is  re  Murphy,  1  Woolw.  141. 
ex  pod  fadOf  see  the  case  of  Green  «. 
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know  what  money  is  expended,  for  what  porposesy  and  by  what 
authority. 

§  1849.  A  learned  commentator  has,  howeyer,  thought  that 
the  provision,  though  generally  excellent,  is  defective  in  not  hav- 
ing enabled  the  creditors  of  the  government,  and  other  persons 
having  vested  claims  against  it,  to  recover,  and  to  be  paid  the 
amount  judicially  ascertained  to  be  due  to  them  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  without  any  appropriation.  ^  (a)  Perhaps  it  is  a 
defect  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  evils  of  an  oppo- 
site nature  might  not  arise  if  the  debts,  judicially  ascertained  to 
be  due  to  an  individual  by  a  regular  judgment,  were  to  be  paid, 
of  course,  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  might  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  collusion  and  corruption  in  the  management  of  suits  be- 
tween the  claimant  and  the  officers  of  the  government  intrusted 
with  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Undoubtedly,  when  a  judg- 
ment has  been  fairly  obtained,  by  which  a  debt  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  made  out,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Oongress  to 
provide  for  its  payment;  and  generally,  though  certainly  with 
a  tardiness  which  has  become  in  some  sort  a  national  reproach, 
this  duty  is  discharged  by  Oongress  in  a  spirit  of  just  liberality. 
But  still,  the  known  fact,  that  the  subject  must  pass  in  review 
before  Congress,  induces  a  caution  and  integrity  in  making  and 
substantiating  claims,  which  would  in  a  great  measure  be  done 
away,  if  the  claim  were  subject  to  no  restraint  and  no  revision. 

§  1850.  The  next  clause  is,  ^^  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state." 

§  1851.  This  clause  seems  scarcely  to  require  even  a  passing 
notice.  As  a  perfect  equality  is  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions, 
state  and  national,  the  prohibition  against  the  creation  of  any 
titles  of  nobility  seems  proper,  if  not  indispensable,  to  keep  per- 
petually alive  a  just  sense  of  this  important  truth.  Distinctions 
between  citizens  in  regard  to  rank  would  soon  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  odious  claims  and  privileges,  and  silently  subvert  the 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  862  to  864. 

(a)  Claims  against  the  United  States     act  of  Feb.  24,  1856.    An  appeal  to  the 
and  coonterclaims  are  now  aciyndicated  by     Sopreme  Court  is  given  in  certain  casea. 
a  Court  of  Claims,  originating  from  the 
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spirit  of  independence  and  personal  dignity,  which  are  so  often 
proclaimed  to  be  the  best  security  of  a  republican  government^ 
§  1352.  The  other  clause,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  emolu- 
ments, title,  or  office,  from  foreign  goyemments,  is  founded  in  a 
just  jealousy  of  foreign  influence  of  every  sort  Whether,  in  a 
practical  sense,  it  can  produce  much  effect,  has  been  thought 
doubtful.  A  patriot  will  not  be  likely  to  be  seduced  from  his 
duties  to  his  country  by  the  acceptance  of  any  title,  or  present, 
from  a  foreign  power.  An  intriguing  or  corrupt  agent  will 
not  be  restrained  from  guilty  machinations  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  state  by  such  constitutional  restrictions.  Still,  however, 
the  provision  is  highly  important,  as  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  officer  of  the  government  to  wear  borrowed  honors,  which 
shall  enhance  his  supposed  importance  abroad  by  a  titular  dig- 
nity at  home.'  It  is  singular,  that  there  should  not  have  been, 
for  the  same  object,  a  general  prohibition  against  any  citizen 
whatever,  whether  in  private  or  public  life,  accepting  any  foreign 
title  of  nobility.  An  amendment  for  this  purpose  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Congress;  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  received  the 
ratification  of  the  constitutional  number  of  States  to  make  it 
obligatory,  probably  from  a  growing  sense  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
necessary.* 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

<  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  295,  296  ;  Rawle  on  Constitation,  eh.  10,  pp.  119, 120. 

*  Bawle  on  Constitution,  eh.  10,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE  STATES. 

§  1353.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article,  to  which  we  are 
pow  to  proceed,  contains  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  upon 
the  authority  of  the  States.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  those 
which  regard  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, have  already  passed  under  consideration ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  here  omitted.  The  others  will  be  examined  in  the  order 
of  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1354.  The  first  clause  is,  **No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill 
of  attainder,  (a)  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. "  ^ 

§  1355.  The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and  con- 
federations, constituted  a  part  of  the  articles  of  confederation,* 
and  was  from  thence  transferred  in  substance  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  sound  policy,  nay,  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  national  government,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  strike 
the  most  careless  mind.  If  every  State  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  confederacies,  with  any  foreign 
state,  it  would  become  utterly  subversive  of  the  power  confided 
to  the  national  government  on  the  same  subject     Engagements 

^  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitaiion,  some  of  these  prohibitory  clanses  were 
not  inserted  ;  and  particularly  the  last  clause,  prohibiting  a  State  to  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  former 
part  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  three.  The  latter  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  convention, 
whether  with  or  without  opposition  does  not  appear.  Journal  of  Convention,  277, 
802,  859,  877,  879.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  1787 
(Art.  2),  which  declared,  "  that  no  law  ought  to  be  made,  etc.  that  shall  interfere  with 
or  affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements,  honafide^  and  without  fraud,  previously 
formed.*' 

«  Art  6. 

(a)  See  Pierce  v,  Carsktdon,  16  Wall.  284 ;  Cummings  «.  Missonri,  4  Wall.  877 ; 
Ex  parte  Garland,  Id.  888 ;  anU^  pp.  218,  219. 
VOL.  II.  — 16 
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might  be  entered  into  by  different  States,  utterly  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  neighboring  or  distant  States ;  and  thus  the  internal 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  might  be  destroyed,  or  put  in 
jeopardy.  A  foundation  might  thus  be  laid  for  preferences  and 
retaliatory  systems,  which'  would  render  the  power  of  taxation, 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  by  the  national  government, 
utterly  futile.  Besides,  the  intimate  dangers  to  the  Union  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  by  thus  nourishing  within  its  own  bosom 
a  perpetual  source  of  foreign  corrupt  influence,  which,  in  times 
of  political  excitement  and  war,  might  be  wielded  to  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  was 
deemed,  by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist,  too  clear  to  require 
any  illustration.^  (a)  The  corresponding  clauses  in  the  confedera- 
tion were  still  more  strong,  direct,  and  exact,  in  their  language 
and  import 

§  1856.  The  prohibition  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
stands  upon  the  same  general  ground ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  single  State  to  involve  the  whole  Union  in  war 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  true,  that  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  is  not  always  a  preliminary  to  war,  or  necessarily 
designed  to  provoke  it.  But  in  its  essence  it  is  a  hostile  meas- 
ure for  unredressed  grievances,  real  or  supposed :  and  therefore 
is  most  generally  the  precursor  of  an  appeal  to  arms  by  general 
hostilities.  The  security,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  of  the 
whole  Union  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  depend  upon  the  petu- 
lance or  precipitation  of  a  single  State.  ^  Under  the  confederation 
there  was  a  like  prohibition  in  a  more  limited  form.  According 
to  that  instrument,  no  State  could  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  until  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.^  In  times  of  peace  the  power  was  exclusively 
confided  to  the  general  government.  The  Constitution  has 
wisely,  both  in  peace  and  war,  confided  the  whole  subject  to  the 
general  government.  Uniformity  is  thus  secured  in  all  opera- 
tions which  relate  to  foreign  powers;  and  an  immediate  respon- 
sibility to  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  conduct  the 
nation  is  itself  responsible.^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  810,  811.  •  Article  6. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  44  ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  oh.  10,  p.  186. 

(a)  See  note  to  J  1402,  post. 
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§  1357.  The  next  prohibition  is  to  coin  money.  We  have  aU 
ready  seen  that  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  regdlate  the  valud 
thereof,  is  confided  to  the  general  government.  Under  the  con« 
federation,  a  concurrent  power  was  left  in  the  States,  with  a  re-» 
striction,  that  Congress  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  the  alloy  and  value  of  the  coin  struck  by  the  States.^ 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Oonstitution  has  made  A 
great  improvement  upon  the  existing  system.  Whilst  the  Ulloy 
and  value  depended  on  the  general  government,  a  right  of  coin-» 
age  in  the  several  States  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  muU 
tiply  expensive  mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and  weights  of 
the  circulating  coins.  The  latter  inconvenience  would  defeat 
one  main  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  given  to  the  general 
government,  viz.,  uniformity  of  the  currency;  and  the  formeif 
might  be  as  well  accomplished  by  local  mints  established  by  thci 
national  government,  if  it  should  evet  bd  found  inconvenient  to 
send  bullion  or  old  coin  for  re-coinage  to  the  central  tnint'  Such 
an  event  could  scarcely  occur,  since  the  common  course  of  com-> 
mercc  throughout  the  United  States  is  so  rapid  and  so  free,  that 
bullion  can  with  a  very  slight  expense  be  transported  from  oner 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  another.  A  single  mint  only  has  been 
established,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  quite  adequate  to  all 
our  wants.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  prohibition  had  a  higher 
motive,  the  danger  of  the  circulation  of  base  and  spurious  coin 
connived  at  for  local  purposes,  or  easily  accomplished  by  the* 
Ingenuity  of  artificers,  where  the  coins  are  very  various  in  value 
and  denomination,  and  issued  from  so  many  independent  and 
unaccountable  authorities.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  al- 
ready enlarged  on  in  another  place.' 

§  1358.  The  prohibition  to  "emit  bills  of  credit"  cannot,  per- 
haps, bo  more  forcibly  vindicated  than  by  quoting  the  glowing 
language  of  the  Federalist,  a  language  justified  by  that  of  almost 
every  contemporary  writer,  and  attested  in  its  truth  by  facts  from 
which  the  mind  involuntarily  turns  away  at  once  with  disgust  and 
indignation.  "This  prohibition,"  says  the  Federalist,  "must 
give  pleasure  to  every  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  justice, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs  of  public  prosperity.  The 
loss  which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace  from  the  pesti- 

>  Article  9.  ■  The  Federalist,  ITo.  44. 

s  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  811,  M ;  Id.  M.    AiUe^  S9  1116^1128. 
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lent  effects  of  paper-moiiej  on  the  neceflBftry  confidence  between 
man  and  man;  on  the  neceasary  confidence  in  the  poblic  cooncila; 
on  the  indoatrj  and  morals  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  character 
of  repoblican  gOTenunent,  constitutes  an  en<HinoQS  debt  against 
the  States  chargeable  with  this  nnadrised  measure,  iriiich  must 
long  remain  unsatisfied;  or  rather  an  accumulation  of  guilty 
which  can  be  expiated  not  otherwise  than  hj  a  Toluntary  sacrifics 
on  the  altar  of  justice  of  the  power  which  has  been  the  instrument 
of  it  In  addition  to  these  persuasive  considerations,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  same  reasons  which  show  the  necessity  of  d^ij- 
ing  to  the  States  the  power  of  regulating  coin,  prove  with  equal 
force  that  they  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  tubUituU  a  paper 
medium  instead  of  coin.  Had  every  State  a  right  to  regulate  the 
value  of  its  coin,  there  might  be  as  many  different  currencies  as 
States ;  and  thus  the  intercourse  among  them  would  be  impeded. 
Retrospective  alterations  in  its  value  mi^t  be  made ;  and  thus 
the  citizens  of  other  States  be  injured,  and  animosities  be  kindled 
among  the  States  themselves.  The  subjects  of  foreign  powers 
might  suffer  from  the  same  cause ;  and  hence  the  Union  be  dis- 
credited and  embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  member. 
No  one  of  these  mischiefs  is  less  incident  to  a  power  in  the  States 
to  emit  paper-money,  than  to  coin  gold  or  silver.''  ^ 

§  1359.  The  evils  attendant  upon  the  issue  of  paper-money  by 
the  States  after  the  peace  of  1783,  here  spoken  of,  are  equally 
applicable,  and  perhaps  apply  with  even  increased  force  to  the 
paper  issues  of  the  States  and  the  Union  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Public,  as  well  as  private  credit,  was  utterly  prostrated.' 
The  fortunes  of  many  individuals  were  destroyed ;  and  those  of 
all  persons  were  greatly  impaired  by  the  rapid  and  unparalleled 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  during  this  period.  In  truth, 
the  history  of  the  paper  currency,  which  during  the  revolution 
was  issued  by  Congress  alone,  is  full  of  melancholy  instniction. 
It  is  at  once  humiliating  to  our  pride,  and  disreputable  to  our 
national  justice.  Congress  at  an  early  period  (November,  1775) 
directed  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 

1  The  FedenOist,  No.  44 ;  2  Elliot  t  DeUtei,  83.  Sm  in  Mr.  Webster's  Speeches 
on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  Senate,  25th  and  28th  of  May,  1832,  some  cogent 
lemarks  on  the  same  subject.  See  also  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  C  J.  Ingersoll, 
2d  of  Febroary,  1811. 

*  See  Stnigis  «.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  204,  205. 
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lions  of  dollars;  and  declared  on  the  face  of  them,  that  ^^this  bill 

entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the 

value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, passed  at  Philadelphia,  November  29th,  1776."  And  they 
apportioned  a  tax  of  three  millions  on  the  States,  in  order  to  pay 
these  bills,  to  be  raised  by  the  States  according  to  their  quotas 
at  future  designated  periods.  The  bills  were  directed  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  the  taxes ;  and  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
pledged  for  their  redemption.^  Other  emissions  were  subse- 
quently made.  The  depreciation  was  a  ^natural,  and  indeed  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  fund  to  re- 
deem them.  Congress  endeavored  to  give  them  additional  credit 
by  declaring,  that  they  ought  to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
private  and  public  debts ;  and  that  a  refusal  to  receive  the  tender 
ought  to  bo  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  recommending 
the  States  to  pass  such  tender  laws.  They  went  even  further, 
and  thought  proper  to  declare,  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive this  paper  in  exchange  for  any  property,  as  gold  and  MveVj 
shottld  be  deemed ''  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  these  United  States. "  ' 
This  course  of  violence  and  terror,  so  far  from  aiding  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper,  led  on  to  still  further  depreciation.  New 
issues  continued  to  be  made,  until,  in  September,  1779,  the  whole 
emission  exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  At 
this  time  Congress  thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  issues 
on  no  account  should  exceed  two  hundred  millions;  and  still 
held  out  to  the  public  the  delusive  hope  of  an  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  whole  at  par.  They  indignantly  repelled  the  idea,  in  a 
circular  address,  that  there  could  be  any  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  pledged  for  their  redemption;  or  that  there  did  not  exist 
ample  funds  to  redeem  them.  They  indulged  in  still  more  extra- 
ordinary delusions,  and  ventured  to  recommend  paper-money,  as 
of  peculiar  value.  "Let  it  be  remembered,"  said  they,  "that 
paper-money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  cannot  make  to 
itself  wings  and  fly  away. "  • 

§  1360.    The  States  still  continued  to  fail  in  complying  with 

1  1  Journal  of  Congress,  1775,  pp.  188,  280,  804. 

'  2  Journal  of  Congress,  11th  Jannary,  1776,  p.  21 ;  14th  Jannary,  1777  ;  8  Journal 
of  Congress,  pp.  19,  20 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp.  155, 156. 

*  See  4  Jounial  of  Congress,  9th  Deo.  1778,  p.  742,  and  5  Journal  of  Congress,  18th 
Sept.  1779,  pp.  841  to  868 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  ch.  16,  pp.  166,  167. 
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the  requisitions  of  Congress  to  pa^  taxes;  and  Congress,  not- 
withstanding their  solemn  declaration  to  the  contrary,  increased 
the  issue  of  paper-money,  until  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions.^  The  idea  was  then  aban-  * 
doned  of  any  redemption  at  par.  In  March,  1780,  the  States 
were  required  to  bring  in  the  bills  ^i  forty  for  one  ;  and  new  bills 
were  then  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  them,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent,  redeemable  in  six  years,  to  be  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  individual  States,  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States.^ 
This  new  scheme  of  finance  was  equally  unavailing.  Few  of  the 
old  bills  were  brought  in,  and,  of  course,  few  of  the  new  were 
issued.  At  last  the  continental  bills  became  of  so  little  value, 
that  they  ceased  to  circulate;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1780, 
they  quietly  died  in  the  hands  of  their  possessors.^  Thus  were 
redeemed  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  national  government !  ^  Thus 
was  a  paper  currency,  which  was  declared  to  be  equal  to  gold  and 
silver,  suffered  to  perish  in  the  hands  of  persons  compelled  to 
take  it;  and  the  very  enormity  of  the  wrong  made  the  ground  of 
fin  abandonment  of  every  attempt  to  redress  it ! 

§  1861.  Without  doubt,  the  melancholy  shades  of  this  picture 
were  deepened  by  the  urgent  distresses  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
find  the  reluctance  of  the  States  to  perform  their  proper  duty. 

^  In  the  American  Almanac,  for  1880,  p.  188,  the  aggregate  amount  is  given  at 
$357,00G,000  of  the  old  emission,  and  $2,000,000  of  the  new  emission  ;  upon  which,  the 
initer  adds,  ''there  was  an  average  depreciation  of  two- thirds  of  its  original  value." 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  paper-money  during 
the  revolution,  in  an  article  written  for  the  Encyclop^die  M^thodique.  1  Jefferson*s 
Corresp.  898,  401,  411,  412. 

*  6  Journal  of  Convention,  18th  March,  1780,  pp.  45  to  48. 

s  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp.  156,  157;  1  Jefferson^s  CoiTesp.  401,  402,  411,  412. 

*  The  twelfth  article  of  the  confederation  declares,  "  that  all  bills  of  credit  emitted, 
etc.  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  etc.  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United 
States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged."  When  was  this  pledge 
^eemed  ?  The  act  of  Congress  of  1790,  ch.  61,  for  the  licjuidatiou  of  the  public  debt, 
directs  bills  of  credit  to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  dollar 
in  specie.  In  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton*s  Report  on  the  Public  Debt  and  Credit,  in 
January,  1790,  the  unliquidated  part  of  the  public  debt,  consisting  chiefly  of  conti- 
nental bills  of  credit,  was  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  What  was  the  nomiiml 
amount  of  the  bills  of  credit,  which  this  sum  of  two  millions  was  designed  to  cover  at 
its  specie  value,  does  not  appear  in  the  report.  But  in  the  debates  in  Congress,  upon 
the  bill  founded  on  it,  it  was  asserted,  that  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  seventy- 
eight  or  eighty  millions  of  paper-money  then  outstanding,  valued  at  a  depreciation  of 
forty  for  one.    8  Lloyd's  Deb,  282,  288,  288. 
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And  some  apology,  if  not  some  justification  of  the  proceedings^ 
may  be  found  in  the  eventful  transactions  and  sufferings  of  those 
times.  But  the  history  of  paper-money,  without  any  adequate 
funds  pledged  to  redeem  it,  and  resting  merely  upon  the  pledge 
of  the  public  faith,  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  the 
same.  It  has  constantly  become  more  and  more  depreciated; 
and  in  some  instances  has  ceased,  from  this  cause,  to  have  any 
circulation  whatsoever,  whether  issued  by  the  irresistible  edict 
of  a  despot,  or  by  the  more  alluring  order  of  a  republican  Oon- 
gross.  There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrative  facts  scattered  over 
the  history  of  those  of  the  American  colonies  which  ventured 
upon  this  pernicious  scheme  of  raising  money  to  supply  the  pub- 
lie  wants  during  their  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  and  in  the 
several  States,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  down  to  the 
present  times.  Even  the  United  States,  with  almost  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  with  a  population  of  9,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
exhibited  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  treasury  notes,  issued  and  payable  in  a  year,  remain- 
ing unredeemed,  and  sunk  by  depreciation  to  about  half  of  their 
nominal  value ! 

§  1862.  It  has  been  stated,  by  a  very  intelligent  historito, 
that  the  first  case  of  any  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  in  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  as  a  substitute  for  money,  was  by  Massachu- 
setts, to  pay  the  soldiers  who  returned  unexpectedly  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada,  in  1690.  The  debt 
thus  due  to  the  soldiers  was  paid  by  paper  notes,  from  two  shil- 
lings to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which  notes  were  to  be  received 
for  payment  of  the  tax  which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury.^  It  is  added,  that  they  had  better  credit 
than  King  James's  leather  money  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  notes  could  not  command  money,  nor  any  commodities 
at  money  price.  ^  Being  of  small  amount,  they  were  soon  absorbed 
in  the  discharge  of  taxes.  At  subsequent  periods  the  government 
resorted  to  similar  expedients.  In  1714,  there  being  a  cry  of  a 
scarcity  of  money,  the  government  caused  £50,000  to  be  issued 
in  bills  of  credit;  and  in  1716,  £100,000  to  be  lent  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  a  limited  period,  upon  lands  mortgaged  by  them  as  se- 
curity, and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass  as  money.^    These  bills 

1  1  Hutch.  Hist  ch.  8,  p.  402.  *  lUd. 

s  l  Hutch.  Hiat  ch.  8,  p.  408,  note  |  2  Hutch.  Hist  208»  245,  and  note  |  Id.  880, 
881,  408,  404. 
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were  receivable  into  the  treasury  in  discharge  of  taxes,  and  also 
of  the  mortgage  debts  so  contracted.  Other  bills  were  afterwards 
issued ;  and  indeed  we  are  informed,  that,  for  about  forty  years, 
the  currency  of  the  province  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  if 
X 100, 000  sterling  had  been  stamped  on  pieces  of  leather  or  paper, 
of  various  denominations,  and  declared  to  be  the  money  of  the 
government,  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  discharge  of 
private  debts. ^  The  consequence  was  a  very  great  depreciation; 
so  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  which,  in  1702,  was  worth  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  ponce,  was,  in  1749,  equal  to  fifty  shillings  of  this 
paper  currency.^  It  seems  that  all  the  other  colonies,  except 
Nova  Scotia,  at  different  times  and  for  various  purposes  author- 
ized the  issue  of  paper-money.  •  There  was  a  uniform  tendency 
to  depreciation  wherever  it  waie^ persisted  in.*  (a) 

§  1863.  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that,  as  the  States  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  coining  money,  the  prohibition  would  be 
wholly  ineffectual  if  they  might  create  a  paper  currency  and  cir- 
culate it  as  money.  But,  as  it  might  become  necessary  for  the 
States  to  borrow  money,  the  prohibition  could  not  be  intended 
to  prevent  such  an  exercise  of  power,  on  giving  to  the  lender  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  borrowed,  and  a  promise  to  repay  it 

§  1864.    What,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^'  bills 

1  1  Hutch.  Hist  ch.  8,  pp.  402,  403,  and  note,  id. 

*  Ibid.  HutchinRon  says,  that,  in  1747,  the  currency  had  sunk  to  sixty  ahiUingi 
for  an  ounce  of  silver.    2  Hutch.  Hist.  488. 

s  1  Hutch.  Hist  ch.  8,  pp.  402,  408,  and  note,  id. 
«  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct  R.  485. 


(a)  See  Briscoe  v.  Commonwealth 
Bank,  8  Peters,  118.  Mr.  William  F. 
Gray,  of  New  York,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished on  the  constitutionality  of  a  Bank 
of  the  United  Stotes  (New  York,  1841), 
has  shown  that  the  phrase  "bills  of 
credit ''  was  familiarly  used,  as  equiva- 
lent to  bank-notes,  as  early  as  1688  in 
England.  An  example  of  a  transaction 
in  such  paper  between  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  citizen  of  the 
Province,  Joshua  Bigelow,  may  be  added. 
On  February  14,  1714,  Joehua  Bigelow 
and  wife  mortgage  lands  in  Weston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  Commissioners  of  the  Prov- 
ince, in  trust  for  the  Province,  to  secure 
a  loan  of  £50,  '*  in  good  and  lawful  Bills 


of  Public  Credit  of  the  Province,"  the 
loan  to  be  paid  in  five  years,  with  annual 
interest  at  5  per  cent  The  transaction 
shows  how  paper-money  was  at  that  time 
put  into  circulation.  Middlesex  Keg.  of 
Deeds,  book  17,  p.  200.  Earlier  still,  on 
July  18,  1712,  the  consideration  of  a  deed 
by  Isaac  Jones  to  the  same  Joshua  Bige- 
low is  recited  to  be  £85  *' current  money 
of  New  England  or  Bills  of  Credit."  As 
the  author  states,  the  issue  of  such  cur- 
rency was  authorized  in  Massachusetts  as 
early  as  1690 ;  and  it  began  only  two  or 
three  years  later.  See  note  to  §  1867. 
And  further  see  Weeden's  Economic  and 
Social  Hist  of  New  England,  vol.  2, 
pp.  474-476  (ch.  18). 
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of  credit, "  in  the  Constitution  ?  (a)  In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps 
in  its  literal  sense,  it  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by  which 
a  State  engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day  (and,  of  course,  for 
which  it  obtains  a  present  credit) ;  and  thus  it  would  include  a 
certificate  given  for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented,  which  we 
know  from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally  limit  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  terms.  The  word  "  emit "  is  never  employed  in  de- 
scribing those  contracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to  pay  money 
at  a  future  day,  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  present  use.  Nor  are  instruments,  executed  for  such 
purposes,  in  common  language  denominated  ^^  bills  of  credit "  To 
emit  bills  of  credit  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper 
intended  to  circulate  through  the  community,  for  its  ordinary 
purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  generally  understood.^  The  phrase,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
well  known,  and  generally  used  to  indicate  the  paper  currency 
issued  by  the  States  during  their  colonial  dependence.  During 
the  war  of  our  revolution,  the  paper  currency  issued  by  Congress 
was  constantly  denominated,  in  the  acts  of  that  body,  bills  of 
credit;  and  the  like  appellation  was  applied  to  similar  currency 
issued  by  the  States.  The  phrase  had  thus  acquired  a  determin- 
ate and  appropriate  meaning.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  credit  were  universally  understood  to  sig- 
nify a  paper  medium  intended  to  circulate  between  individuals, 
and  between  government  and  individuals,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  society.  Such  a  medium  has  always  been  liable  to  con- 
siderable fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually  changing;  and 
these  changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  im- 
mense losses,  are  the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations,  and  destroy 
all  proper  confidence  between  man  and  man.^  In  no  country, 
more  than  our  own,  had  these  truths  been  felt  in  all  their  force. 
In  none  had  more  intense  suffering  or  more  wide-spreading  ruin 
accompanied  the  system.  It  was,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
prohibition  to  cut  up  the  whole  mischief  by  the  roots,  because  it 
had  been  deeply  felt  throughout  all  the  States,  and  had  deeply 

1  Craig  V.  SUte  of  MiBSouri,  4  Peten's  Sup.  Ct  R.  410,  482. 
s  Id.  482,  441,  442. 

(a)  See  Poindezter  v.  Qreenhow,  114  IT.  S.  270  ;  1  Hare  Am.  Const.  Law,  267  H  teq. 
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affected  the  prosperitj  of  all.  The  object  of  the  prohibition  was 
not  to  prohibit  the  thing  when  it  bore  a  particular  name ;  but  to 
prohibit  the  thing,  whatever  form  or  name  it  might  assume.  If 
the  words  are  not  merely  empty  sounds,  the  prohibition  must 
comprehend  the  emission  of  any  paper  medium,  by  a  State  gov- 
ernment, for  the  purposes  of  common  circulation.^  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Constitution  meant  solemnly  to 
prohibit  an  issue  under  one  denomination,  leaving  the  power 
complete  to  issue  the  same  thing  under  another.  It  can  never 
be  seriously  contended,  that  the  Constitution  means  to  prohibit 
names,  and  not  things ;  to  deal  with  shadows,  and  to  leave  sub« 
stances.  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  construction  ? 
That  a  very  important  act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief, 
and,  on  that  account,  forbidden  by  words  the  most  appropriate 
for  its  description,  might  yet  be  performed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  name.  That  the  Constitution,  even  in  one  of  its  vital  provi- 
sions, might  be  openly  evaded,  by  giving  a  new  name  to  an  old 
thing.  Call  the  thing  a  bill  of  credit,  and  it  is  prohibited.  Call 
the  same  thing  a  certificate,  and  it  is  constitutional.^ 

§  1865.  But  it  has  been  contended  recently,  that  a  bill  of 
credit,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  such  a  one  as  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  State,  made  a  legal  tender.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  furnishes  no  countenance  to  this  distinction.  Tlie  pro- 
hibition is  general;  it  extends  to  all  bills  of  credit,  not  to  bills 
of  a  particular  description.  And  surely  no  one  in  such  a  case  is 
at  liberty  to  interpose  a  restriction  which  the  words  neither  re- 
quire nor  justify.  Such  a  construction  is  the  less  admissible, 
because  there  is  in  the  same  clause  an  express  and  substantive 
prohibition  of  the  enactment  of  tender  laws.  If,  therefore,  the 
construction  were  admissible,  the  Constitution  would  be  chargea- 
ble with  the  folly  of  providing  against  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit,  which  could  not,  in  consequence  of  another  prohibition, 
have  any  legal  existence.     The  Constitution  considers  the  emis- 

1  Craig  V.  State  of  Missouri,  4  Fetera's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  432,  441,  442. 

<  Id.  432,  433,  441,  442,  443.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (24  Geo.  XL,  cli.  53), 
regulating  and  restraining  the  issues  of  paper-money  and  bills  of  credit  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  in  which  the  language  used  demonstrates  that  '*  bills  of  credit  "  was 
a  phrase  constantly  used  and  understood  as  equivalent  to  paper-money.  The  prohibi- 
tory clauses  forbid  the  issue  of  *'  any  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit  of  any  kind  or  de- 
nomination whatsoever,**  kc,  and  constantly  speak  of  "  paper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit," 
as  equivalents.    See  Deering  v.  Parker,  4  Dall.  (July,  1760)  p.  xxiii. 
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Bion  of  bills  of  credit  and  the  enactment  of  tender  laws  as 
distinct  operations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  may  be 
frequently  performed.  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain  the  one, 
because  it  is  not  also  the  other ;  to  saj  that  bills  of  credit  may 
be  emitted,  if  they  are  not  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
is,  in  effect,  to  expunge  that  distinct,  independent  prohibition, 
and  to  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted.^  (a)  No 
principle  of  interpretation  can  justify  such  a  course. 

§  1866.  The  history  of  paper-money  in  the  American  colonies 
and  States  is  often  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
one  of  its  great  mischiefs  was  its  being  made  a  legal  tender  in 
the  discharge  of  debts ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  attempted  to 
be  adduced  that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  may  be  restrained 
to  this  particular  intent  But,  if  it  were  true  that  the  evils  of 
paper-money  resulted  solely  from  its  being  made  a  tender,  it 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  on  this  account  to  narrow  down/the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  upon  a  mere  conjecture  of  intent  not 
derivable  from  those  words.  A  particular  evil  may  have  induced 
a  legislature  to  enact  a  law ;  but  no  one  would  imagine,  that  its 
language,  if  general,  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  single  case. 
The  leading  motive  for  a  constitutional  provision  may  have  been 
a  particular  mischief;  but  it  may  yet  have  been  intended  to  cut 

^  Craig  V.  SUte  of  MiBSoaxi,  4  Peten's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  488,  484, 


(a)  To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  paper 
must  be  issued  by  a  State,  iuvolye  the 
faith  of  the  State,  and  be  designed  to 
circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
State  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  business. 
Briscoe  r  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257  > 
Bills  issued  by  a  banking  corporation 
which  has  a  capital  paid  in,  and  may  be 
sued  upon  its  debts,  are  not  to  be  deemed 
bills  of  credit,  even  though  the  State  owns 
the  entire  stock,  the  legislature  elect  the 
directors,  the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  and  they 
are  made  receivable  for  all  public  dues. 
In  a  bill  of  credit  the  promise  to  pay  is 
that  of  the  State.  Darrington  v.  State 
Bank,  13  How.  12  ;  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  1 1  Pet  257 ;  Curran  v,  Ar- 
kansas, 15  How.  817.    And  sea  Woodruff. 


V.  Trapnall,  10  How.  205  ;  Bailey  v.  Mil- 
ner,  85  Ga.  880  ;  City  National  Bank  v. 
Mahan,  21  La.  An.  751.  Further,  see 
1  Hare,  Am.  Const  Law,  267  ei  $eq, : 
"The  constitutional  prohibition  was  thus 
eyaded,  and  Congress  deprived  of  the 
control  over  the  currency  which  the  fram 
ers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
confer.  Hamilton's  sagacious  mind  an- 
ticipated and  sought  to  guard  against  the 
danger  by  creating  a  national  bank. "  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  dissenting  in  Briscoe  o. 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  fupro,  aigued,  as  in 
the  text,  that  whether  paper-money  was 
issued  by  a  State,  or  by  a  corporation 
created  by  it  for  that  end,  the  thing  in 
substance  was  the  same.  But  inveterate 
practice  prevailed  in  the  iace  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution. 
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down  all  others  of  a  like  nature,  leading  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  same  general  injury  to  the  country.  That  the  making  of  bills 
of  credit  a  tender  was  the  most  pernicious  of  their  characteristics, 
will  not  authorize  us  to  convert  a  general  prohibition  into  a  par- 
ticular one.  ^ 

§  1867.    But  the  argument  itself  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

^  The  history  of  our  country  does  not  prove  that  it  was  an  essential 

quality  of  bills  of  credit  that  they  should  be  a  tender  in  payment 

of  debts;   or  that  this  was  the  only  mischief  resulting  from 

them,  {a)    Bills  of  credit  were  often  issued  by  the  colonies,  and 

1  Craig  V.  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Sop.  Ct  B.  488,  484. 


(a)  In  A  dissenting  opinion  deliyered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Bris- 
coe V,  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
gives  the  foUowing  historic  review  of 
bills  of  credit,  existing  in  the  colonies 
and  provinces  in  America  anterior  to  the 
revolution : — 

**  The  history  of  our  country  proves 
that  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  bills  of 
credit,  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  definition, 
that  they  should  be  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.  Many  instances,  in  proof  of 
this,  were  given  in  the  Opinion  so  often 
alluded  to.  Not  a  single  historian  upon 
this  subject  alludes  to  any  such  ingre- 
dient, as  essential  or  indispensable. 

"It  has  been  said,  and  it  has  never 
been  denied,  that  the  very  first  issue  of 
bills  of  credit  by  any  of  the  colonies  was 
by  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  1690. 
The  form  of  these  bills  was  :  *  This  in- 
dented bill  of  ten  shillings,  due  from  the 
Massachusetts  colony  to  the  possessor, 
shall  be  in  value  equal  to  money,  and 
shall  be  accordingly  accepted  by  the 
treasurer,  and  receivers  subordinate  to 
him,  in  all  public  payments,  and  for  any 
stock  at  any  time  in  the  treasury.'  Then 
followed  the  date  and  the  signatures  of 
the  committee  authorized  to  emit  them. 
They  were  not  made  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  except  of  those  due  to  the  State. 
In  1702,  8  Anne,  eh.  1,  another  emission 
of  bills  of  credit,  for  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  was  authorized  in  the  same  form  ; 
but  they  weie  not  made  a  tender  by  the 


act ;  and  the  then  duties  of  impost  and 
excise  were  directed  to  be  appUcKl  to  the 
dischaige  of  those  bills,  as  also  a  tax  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  polls  and  estates, 
real  and  personal,  to  be  levied  and  col- 
lected, and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  1705. 
A  subsequent  act,  iiassod  in  1712,  made 
them  a'  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts.  In  1716,  act  of  8  Geo.  I.  ch.  6, 
a  further  emission  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  'bills  of  credit,' 
was  expressly  authorized  to  be  made  in 
the  like  form ;  to  be  distributed  among 
the  different  counties  of  the  province,  in 
a  certain  proportion  stated  in  the  act ; 
and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  five  trus- 
tees in  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  to  be  let  out  by  the  tnis- 
tees  on  reasonable  security  in  the  county, 
in  certain  specified  sums,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  mortgages  were  to  be  made  to  the 
trustees,  and  to  be  sued  for  by  them  ;  and 
the  profits  were  to  be  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral support  of  the  government.  These 
bills  were  not  made  a  tender.  Now,  this 
act  is  most  important  to  show  that  the 
fact,  that  the  bills  of  credit  were  to  be  let 
out  on  mortgage,  was  not  deemed  in  the 
slightest  degree  material  to  the  essence  of 
such  bills.  An  act  for  the  emission  of 
bills  of  credit,  not  materially  different  in 
the  substance  of  its  provisions,  had  been 
passed  in  1714,  1  Geo.  I.  ch.  2.  Another 
act,  for  the  emission  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  was  passed  in 
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by  several  States  afterwards,  which  were  not  made  a  legal  tender ; 
but  were  made  current,  and  simply  receivable  in  discharge  of 


1720,  7  Geo.  I.  ch.  9,  containing  pn>- 
risions  nearly  similar ;  except  that  the 
tmat^es  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
towns,  and  the  profite  were  to  be  leceiYed 
by  the  towns,  and  a  tax  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  on  polls  and  estates  was  authorized 
to  be  raised  to  redeem  the  same.  In  1780, 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  is^ed  bills  of 
credit,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  Massa- 
chusctta  bills ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  excepting 
special  ones ;  and  similar  bills  were  issued 
in  1710  and  1711.  In  1715,  another  issue 
was  authorized  to  be  let  out  by  trustees 
and  committees  of  towns  on  mortgage,  for 
ten  years.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  act 
declaring  them  a  tender.  The  same  year 
another  emission  was  authorized. 

*'  In  1700,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
authorized  an  emiraion  of  bills  of  credit^ 
in  a  similar  form  ;  appropriating  a  tax  for 
their  redemption.  There  was  no  clause 
making  them  a  tender.  Numerous  other 
acts,  of  the  like  nature,  were  passed  be- 
tween that  period  and  1781 ;  some  of 
which  made  them  a  tender,  and  others 
not 

"In  1709,  the  colony  of  New  York 
issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  substan- 
tially the  same ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  these 
bills  were  to  bear  interest  Many  other 
emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  from  time 
to  time  authorized  to  be  made  in  similar 
forms;  they  were  generally  made  a  tender, 
and,  generally,  funds  wera  prorided  for 
their  due  redemption. 

'*  In  1722,  the  proTince  of  Pennsyl- 
yania  issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  not 
Bubfttantially  different  from  those  of  the 
New  England  States  ;  which  were  deliv- 
ered to  trustees,  to  be  loaned  on  mort- 
gages, on  land  or  ground  rente  ;  and  they 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debte.  Other  emissions,  for  like  pur- 
poses, were  authorized  by  subsequent 
laws.    In  the  year  1789,  an  emission  of 


bilhi  of  credit  was  authorized  by  the  State 
of  Delaware,  for  similar  purposes,  and  in 
a  similar  form,  to  be  loaned  on  mortgages. 
They  were  made  a  tender  in  pajrment  of 
debts,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  prorided. 

*'In  1788^  Maryland  authorized  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount 
of  ninety  thousand  poimds,  to  be  issued 
by  and  under  the  management  of  three 
commissioners^  or  trustees,  who  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of '  The  Commis- 
sionen  or  Trustees,  for  emitting  Bills  of 
Credit ; '  and  by  that  name  might  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  sell  all  real  and  personal 
estate  granted  them  in  mortgage,  ke. 
These  bills  of  credit,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, were  to  be  lent  out  on  intorestt  by 
the  commissioners,  or  trustees,  at  four  per 
cent,  upon  mortgage  or  personal  security; 
and  a  sinking  fund  was  provided  for  their 
redemption,  Ac.,  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Another 
emission  was  authorized  in  1769  ;  and  two 
commissionen  were  appointed  to  emit  the 
bills,  to  be  called  'Commissionen  for 
emitting  Bills  of  Credit ; '  and  by  that 
name  to  have  succession,  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued.  These  bills,  also,  were  to  be  let 
out  by  the  commissionen  on  security,  and 
a  fund  was  provided  for  their  redemption. 
These  bills  wera  not  made  a  tender. 

"  In  Yixginia,  bills  of  credit  were  issued 
as  early  as  1756,  under  the  name  of 
treasury  notes,  which  bore  interest,  and 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debte. 
Emissions  were  subsequently  made  at 
other  periods,  and  especially  in  1769, 
1771,  and  1778.  These  three  last  were 
not  made  a  tender.  In  1778,  another 
emission  of  them  was  authorized,  which 
were  made  a  tender;  and  a  fund  was 
pledged  for  their  redemption.  Many 
other  issues  were  subsequently  made, 
which  were  a  tender.  What  demonstrates 
that  these  tressury  notes  were  deemed 
bills  of  credit,  is  the  fact,  that  by  an  act 
passed  in  1777,  ch.  84,  it  was  made  penal 
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taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  public,  (a)    None  of  the  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress  during  the  whole  period  of  the  revo- 


for  any  person  to  '  iitue  or  offer  in  pay* 
ment  any  bill  of  credit,  or  note,  for  any 
sam  of  money  payable  to  the  bearer ; ' 
and  that  the  act  of  1779,  ch.  24,  makes  it 
a  felony  for  any  person  to  steal  any  bill 
of  credit,  treasury  note,  or  'loan*office 
certificate  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them  ; '  and  that  the  act  of  1780,  ch.  19, 
after  reciting  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  requires  the  emlBsion  of  paper-money, 
&c.,  authorizes  the  emission  of  new  treas- 
ury notes,  and  proceeds  to  punish  with 
death  any  person  who  shall  foi^  'any 
bUl  of  credit,  or  treasury  note,  to  be 
issued  by  virtue  of  this  act'  In  1748, 
North  Carolina  authorized  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a 
tender,  and  a  fund  was  proyided  for 
their  redemption ;  and  many  subsequent 
emissions  were  authorized,  with  similar 
provisions. 

''-In  1708,  South  Carolina  first  issued 
bills  of  credit.  They  were  to  bear  an 
interest  of  twelve  per  cent.  Funds  were 
provided  for  their  redemption.  They  do 
not  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  a 
tender.  Many  other  acts,  for  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit,  were  from  time  to 
time  passed  by  the  colony ;  some,  if  not 
all,  of  which  were  made  a  tender.  One 
of  these  acts,  passed  in  1712,  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been 


(a)  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Mas* 
sachusetts  in  1690  (the  first  ever  issued 
in  any  colony)  were  in  the  following  form  : 
«  No.  — ,  10s.  This  indented  bill  of  ten 
shillings,  due  from  the  Massachusetts 
colony  to  the  possessor,  shall  be  in  value 
equal  to  money,  and  shall  be  accordingly 
accepted  by  the  treasurer,  and  receivers 
subordinate  to  him,  in  all  public  pay- 
ments, and  for  any  stock  at  any  time 
in  the  treasury.  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Dec.  the  10th,  1690.  By  order 
of  the  General  Court :  Peter  Townsend, 
Adam  Winthrop,  Tim   Thornton,  Com* 


able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  I  can  only 
refer  to  it  as  it  is  stated  by  Hewitt,  1 
Hewitt,  Hist,  of  a  Car.  204,  who  says : 
'At  this  time  the  legislature  thought 
proper  to  establish  a  public  bank,  and 
issued  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit,  called  bank-bills,  for  an- 
swering ttib  exigencies  of  government, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  domestic  com- 
merce. This  money  was  to  be  lent  out  at 
interest,  on  landed  or  personal  security ; 
and,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  for 
issuing  the  same,  it  was  to  be  sunk  gradu- 
ally, by  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  sum  wtm  ordered  to  be  paid  annu* 
ally  by  the  borrowers  into  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.' In  1760,  Qeoigia  authorized  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  be  let  out  at 
interest,  and  mortgages  were  to  be  taken 
by  the  commissioners.  These  bills  were 
made  a  tender.  Subsequent  acts,  for  is- 
suing bills  of  credit,  were  passed  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  recite  them. 

"Congress,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  issued  more  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  bills  of  credit.  The  first  issue  was 
in  1776,  and  the  confederated  colonies 
were  pledged  for  their  redemption.  None 
of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress 
were  made  a  tender ;  probably  from  the 
doubt  whether  Congress   possessed    the 


mittee."  So  that  it  was  not,  in  any  sense, 
a  tender,  except  in  discharge  of  public 
debts.  8  Mass.  Hist.  Collections  (2d 
series),  pp.  260,  261.  The  bills  of  credit 
of  Connecticut,  passed  before  the  revolu- 
tion, were  of  the  same  general  character 
and  operation.  They  were  not  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts.  The 
emission  of  them  was  begun  in  1709,  and 
continued,  at  least,  for  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury. The  acts  authorizing  the  emission 
generally  contained  a  clause  for  raising  a 
tax  to  redeem  them. 
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lution,  were  mode  a  legal  tender ;  and  indeed  it  is  questionable  if 
that  bodj  possessed  the  constitutional  authority  to  make  them 
such.  At  all  events  thej  never  did  attempt  it-;  but  recommended, 
as  has  been  seen,  that  the  State  should  make  them  a  tender.^ 
The  act  of  Parliament  of  24  Oeo.  11. ,  cL  68,  is  equally  strong 
on  this  point  It  prohibited  any  of  the  New  England  colonies 
from  issuing  any  new  paper  bills,  or  ^^ bills  of  credit,"  except 
upon  the  emergencies  pointed  out  in  the  act ;  and  required  those 
colonies  to  call  in  and  redeem  all  the  outstanding  bills.  It  then 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  after  September,  1761,  no  "  paper  cur- 
rency or  bills  of  credit,"  issued  or  created  in  any  of  those  colo- 
nics, should  be  a  legal  tender,  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  make  any  of  the  bills 
then  subsisting  a  legal  tender. 

§  1868.    Another  suggestion  has  been  made:  that  paper  cur- 
rency, which  has  a  fund  assigned  for  its  redemption  by  the  State 

1  Craig  V.  State  of  Miasoori,  i  Peten's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  484,  485,  486,  442,  448. 


power  to  make  them  a  tender.  The  form 
of  tliose  first  issued  waa  as  follows  :  '  This 
bill  entitlea  the  bearer  to  receive 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value 
thereof,  in  gold  and  silver,  according  to 
the  resolutions  of  Congress.'  The  last 
emission  was  made  in  1780,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Congress,  and  was  in  the 
following  form :  '  The  possessor  of  this 
bill  shall  be  paid  Spanuh  milled 

dollars,  by  the  81st  of  December,  1786, 
with  interest,  in  like  money,  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  by  the  State 
of  ,  according  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 

lature of  the  State  of  ,  the  day  of 

,  1780.'  The  indorsement  by  Con- 
gress was  :  '  The  United  States  insure  the 
payment  of  the  within  bill,  and  will  draw 
bills  of  exchange  annually,  if  demanded, 
according  to  a  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
18th  of  March,  1780.*  These  bills  were 
expressly  required  by  Congrefw  to  issue  on 
the  funds  of  the  individual  States,  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  was  pledged  for  their 
payment.  They  were  made  receivable  in 
all  public  payments. 

"  I  will  close  this  unavoidably  prolix. 


thoogh,  in  my  judgment,  very  important 
review  of  the  history  of  bills  of  credit  in 
the  colonies,  and  during  the  revolution, 
with  a  reference  to  the  act  of  24th  of  Geo. 
IL  eh.  68,  1751,  for  regulating  and  re- 
straining the  issues  of  paper-money  in 
New  England.  That  act,  in  its  prohibi- 
tory clause,  expressly  forbids  the  issne  of 
'  any  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,  of  any 
kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,'  except 
for  certain  purposes,  and  upon  certain 
specified  emeigencies;  and  constantly 
speaks  of  '  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
as  equivalent  expressions;  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  true  meaning  of  bills  of 
credit  was  paper  emitted  by  the  State,  and 
intended  to  pass  as  currency  ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  paper-money.  It  further  re- 
quires, that  the  acts  authorizing  such 
issues  of  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
shall  provide  funds  for  the  ])ayment 
thereof;  and  make  provisions  for  cases 
where  such  'paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
had  been  loaned  out  on  security,  and 
declares  that '  no  paper  currency  or  bills 
of  credit,'  issned  under  the  act,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  private 
debts  or  contracts  whatsoever."^ 
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which  authorizes  its  issue,  does  not  constitutionally  fall  within 
the  description  of  "bills  of  credit"  The  latter  words,  it  is  said, 
appropriately  import  bills  drawn  on  credit  merely^  and  not  bot- 
tomed upon  any  real  or  substantial  fund  for  their  redemption; 
and  there  is  a  material  and  well-known  distinction  between  a 
bill  drawn  upon  a  fund,  and  one  drawn  upon  credit  only.^  In 
confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  emis- 
sions of  paper-money  by  the  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  were,  properly  speaking,  bills  of  credit,  not 
being  bottomed  upon  any  fund  constituted  for  their  redemption, 
but  resting  solely,  for  that  purpose,  upon  the  credit  of  the  State 
issuing  the  same.  But  this  argument  has  been  deemed  unsatis- 
factory in  its  own  nature,  and  not  sustained  by  historical  facts. 
All  bills  issued  by  a  State,  whether  special  funds  are  assigned 
for  the  redemption  of  them  or  not,  are,  in  fact,  issued  on  the 
credit  of  the  State.  If  these  funds  should  from  any  cause  fail, 
the  bills  would  be  still  payable  by  the  State.  If  these  funds 
should  bo  applied  to  other  purposes  (as  they  may  be  by  the  State), 
or  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  creditor,  the  State  is  not 
less  liable  for  their  payment  No  exclusive  credit  is  given,  in 
any  such  case,  to  the  fund.  If  a  bill  or  check  is  drawn  on  a  fund 
by  a  private  person,  it  is  drawn  also  on  his  credit,  and  if  the 
bill  is  refused  payment  out  of  the  fund,  the  drawer  is  still  per- 
sonally responsible.  Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution,  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
would  not  be  less  borrowing  on  that  credit,  that  funds  should  be 
pledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
revenue  from  duties,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  If 
these  funds  should  fail,  or  be  diverted,  the  lender  would  still 
trust  to  the  credit  of  the  government  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  colonies  and  States,  were  sometimes 
with  a  direct  or  implied  pledge  of  funds  for  their  redemption. 
The  Constitution  itself  points  out  no  distinction  between  bills  of 
the  one  sort  or  the  other.  And  the  act  of  24  Geo.  II.,  ch.  53, 
requires,  that  when  bills  of  credit  are  issued  by  the  colonies  in  the 
emergencies  therein  stated,  an  ample  and  sufficient  fund  shall, 
by  the  acts  authorizing  the  issue,  be  established  for  the  discharge 
of  the  same  within  five  years  at  the  furthest  So  that  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  the  phrase,  "bills  of  credit,"  was  under- 

1  Craig  V,  SUte  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  447. 
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stood  in  the  colonies  to  apply  to  all  paper-imonej,  whether  funds 
were  provided  for  the  repayment  or  not* 

§  1869.  This  subject  underwent  an  ample  discussion  in  a  late 
case.  The  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  supposed 
necessities  of.  the  times,  authorized  the  establishment  of  certain 
loan-offices  to  loan  certain  sums  to  the  citizens  of  that  State,  for 
which  the  borrowers  were  to  give  security  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  or  personal  property,  redeemable  in  a  limited  period  by 
instalments.  The  loans  wore  to  be>  made  in  certificates,  issued 
by  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, between  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  all  of  which,  on  their 
face,  purported  to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loaur 
offices  of  the  State,  in  the  discharge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 

State  for  the  sum  of ,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  two  per 

centum  per  annum.  These  certificates  w^re  also  made  receivable 
in  payment  of  all  salt  at  the  salt  springs ;  and  bj  all  public  offi* 
cers,  civil  and  military,  in  discharge  of  their  salaries  and  fees 
of  office.  And  it  was  declared,  tl^tt  the  proceeds  of  the  salt 
springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  States  and  all  estates  pur^ 
chased  under  the  same  act,  and  all  debts  due  to  the  .State,  should 
be  constituted  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  them.  The  question 
made  was,  whether  they  were  ^^  bills  ^f  credit "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  It  was  contended,  that  they  were  not:; 
they  were  not  made  a  legal  tender,  nor  directed  to  pass  as  money 
or  currency.  They  were  mere  evidences  of  loans  made  to  the 
State,  for  the  payment  of  which  specific  and  available  funds  were 
pledged.  They  were  merely  made  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes 
or  other  debts  due  to  the  State. 

§  1870.  The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  of  opinion, 
that  these  certificates  were  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  Though  not  called  bills  of  credit,  they  were  so 
in  fact  They  were  desfgned  to  circulate  as  currency,  the  certifi- 
cates being  to  be  issued  in  various  denominations,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  cents^  Under  such  circimostances, 
it  was  impossible  to  doiibt  their  real  Character  and.  object,  as  a 
paper  currency.  They  were  to  be  emitted  hy  the  government; 
and  they  were  to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation  by 
an  annual  withdrawal  of  ten  per  cent    It  was  wholly  uxmeoes^ 

1  to  S  Htttdh.  Hirt.  800,  tSl. 
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sary  that  they  should  be  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender.  Indeed, 
so  far  aa  regarded  the  fees  and  salaries  of  public  officers,  they 
were  so.  ^  The  minority  were  of  a  difiFerent  opinion,  upon  vari- 
ous grounds.  One  was,  that  they  were  properly  to  be  deemed  a 
loan  by  the  State,  and  not  designed  to  be  a  circulating  currency, 
and  not  declared  to  be  so  by  the  act  Another  was,  that  they 
bore  on  their  face  an  interest,  and  for  that  reason  varied  in  value 
every  moment  of  their  existence,  which  disqualified  them  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium.  Another  was,  that 
all  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  revolution  contained  a  promise  to 
pay,  which  these  certificates  did  not,  but  were  merely  redeemable 
in  discharge  of  taxes,  &c.  Another  was,  that  they  wore  not 
issued  upon  the  mere  credit  of  the  State ;  but  funds  were  pledged 
for  their  redemption.  Another  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  de- 
clared a  legal  tender.  Another  was,  that  their  circulation  was 
not  enforced  by  statutory  provisions.  No  creditor  was  under  any 
obligation  to  receive  them.  In  their  nature  and  character,  they 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  any  of  the  evils  which  the  paper- 
money  issued  in  the  revolution  did,  and  which  the  Constitution 
intended  to  guard  against^ 

§  1871.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  '^make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.'' 
This  clause  was  manifestly  founded  in  the  same  general  policy 
which  procured  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  his- 
tory, indeed,  of  the  various  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  States 
in  their  colonial  and  independent  character  upon  this  subject, 

1  Craig  V.  The  State  of  Missouri,  4  Peters's  Sup.  Ct  R.  410,  425  to  438. 

*  Some  of  these  grounds  apply  equaUy  to  some  of  the  **  bills  of  credit "  issued  by  the 
colonies.  In  fact,  these  certificates  seem  to  have  differed  in  few,  if  any,  essential  cir- 
cumstances from  those  issued  by  the  province  of  Massachusetts  in  1714  and  1716,  and 
had  the  same  general  objects  in  view  by  the  same  means,  viz.  to  make  temporary  loans 
to  the  inhabitants  to  relieve  their  wants  by  an  issue  of  pa{)cr*money.  1  Hutch.  His- 
tory, 402,  403,  and  note  ;  2  Hutch.  History,  208.  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Con- 
gress in  1780  were  payable  with  interest.  So  were  the  treasury  notes  issued  by  Congress 
in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Yet  both  circulated  and  were  designed  to  circulate 
as  currency.  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  in  the  revolution  were  not  made  a 
legal  tender.  Ante,  §  1367.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  first  bills  of  credit 
ever  issued  in  America,  in  1690,  contained  no  promise  of  payment  by  the  State,  and 
wore  simply  receivable  in  discharge  of  public  dues.  3  Mass.  Hist.  Collection  (2d  series), 
260,  261  ;  anU,  §§  1359,  1367,  See  4  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  (2d  series),  99.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  correspondence  (pp.  401,  402),  has  given  a  succinct  history 
of  pa{)er-money  in  America,  especially  in  the  revolution.  It  is  a  sad  but  instructive 
account. 
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is  startling  at  once  to  our  morals,  to  our  patriotism,  and  to  onr 
sense  of  justice.  Not  only  was  paper-money  issued,  and  declared 
to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  but  laws  of  another  charac- 
ter, well  known  imder  the  appellation  of  tender  laws,  appraise- 
ment laws,  instalment  laws,  and  suspension  laws,  were  from  time 
to  time  enacted,  which  prostrated  all  private  credit  and  all  pri- 
vate morals.  By  some  of  these  laws  the  due  payment  of  debts 
was  suspended ;  debts  were,  in  violation  of  the  very  terms  of  the 
contract,  authorized  to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  different  peri- 
ods ;  property  of  any  sort,  however  worthless,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, might  bo  tendered  by  the  debtor  in  payment  of  his  debts; 
and  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
which  he  might  seize  on  execution,  at  an  appraisement  wholly ' 
disproportionate  to  its  known  value.  ^  Such  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, and  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  ordinary  results 
of  legislation  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  intermediate 
period  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  They  entailed 
the  most  enormous  evils  on  the  country ;  and  introduced  a  system 
of  fraud,  chicanery,  and  profligacy,  which  destroyed  all  private 
confidence,  and  all  industry  and  enterprise.' (a) 

§  1872.  It  is  manifest,  that  all  these  prohibitory  clauses,  as  to 
coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  tendering  anjrthing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  of  debts,  are  founded  upon  the 
same  general  policy,  and  result  from  the  same  general  considera- 
tions. The  policy  is,  to  provide  a  fixed  and  uniform  value  through- 
out the  United  States,  by  which  commercial  and  other  dealings 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, might  be  regulated.  For  it  may  well  be  asked,  why 
vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of 
value,  if  the  States  might  use  the  same  means,  and  thus  defeat 
the  uniformity  of  the  standard,  and  consequently  the  standard 
itself  ?  And  why  establish  a  standard  at  all  for  the  government 
of  the  various  contracts  which  might  be  entered  into,  if  those 
contracts  might  afterwards  be  discharged  by  a  different  standard, 
or  by  that  which  is  not  money,  under  the  authority  of  State  ten- 

1  3  Elliot's  Debates,  144. 

>  See  Sturgis  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  204.  Barron  o.  The  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
Baltimore,  7  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  249,  per  Ch.  J.  Marshall 

(a)  See  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Joillard  o.  Greenman),  110  U.  S.  421,  in  dissenting 
opinion  of  Field,  J. 
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der  l9wa  7  All  these  proMbitioxts  nre^  jkh^reforid,  entirely  homo^ 
geneousy.  and  are  essenti«J  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
standard  of  value  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  cpntraets. 
For  tbis  reason,  as  well  as  olibers  derived  Irom  the  phraseology 
employed,,  the  prohibition  of  Stat^  tender  laws  will  admit  of  no 
construction  confining  it  to  State  laws  which  have  a  retrospective 
operation.^  Accordingly,  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  that  the 
prc^ibition  applies  to  all  future  laws  on  the  subject  of  tender; 
and,  therefore,  no  State  legislature  can  provide  that  future  pe- 
euniary  contracts  may  be  discharged  by  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin.' 

§  1878.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  ^^  pass  any 
bill  '^  of  attainder,  (a)  ex  post  facto  law,  (b)  or  law  impairing  tho 
obligation  of  ^^  contracts* ^^  The  two  former  require  no  commen- 
tary beyond  what  has  been  already  offered  under  a  similar  pro- 
hibitory clause  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  policy  and  principles  apply  to  each.^  It  would  have 
been  utterly  useless,  if  not  absurd,  to  deny  a  power  to  Ithe  Union, 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  applied  by  the  States  to  pur" 
poses  equally  mischievous  and  tyrannical;  and  which  might, 
when  applied  by  the  States,  be  for  the  very  pujrpose  of  subverting 
the  Union.  Before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  w^ 
adopted,  every  State,  unless  prohibited  by  its  own  constitution,, 
might  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  poet  facto  law,  as  a  general 
result  of  its  sovereign  legislative  power.  And  such  a  prohibition 
would  not  be  implied  from  a  constitutional  provision,  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct;  that  crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  county  where 
they  are  committed ;  or  that  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. The  power  to  pass  such  laws  would  still  remain,  at  least 
so  far  as  respects  crimes  committed  without  the  State.  ^    During 

^  OgdQn  «.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  K.  265,  per  W«ahington,  J. 
s  Ogde^  V,  Saupdera,  12  Wheat  R.  26$,  269,  288,  289,  805,  806,  828,  886,  886, 
889. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  Noa.  44^  84. 
«  Cooper  V.  Telfair,  4  Dall  R.  14. 

(a)  Pierce  v,  Carskadon,  16  Wall.  234  ;  160.    This  provision  applies  of  coarse  aa 

Cammings  v,  Miasoari,  4  Wall.  277  ;  Ex  well  to  State  constitutions  aa  to  statutea. 

fforU  Garland,  Id.  873.  Kring  n.  Missouri,  107  U.  S.  22^ 

(6)  See  Ex  parU  Medley,  134  U.  8. 
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the  revolutionary  war,  bills  of  attainder,  and  expoHfaeto  acts  of 
confiscation,  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent;  and  the  evils  result- 
ing therefrom  were  supposed,  in  times  of  more  cool  reflection, 
to  have  far  outweighed  any  imagined  good,  (a) 

(a)  See  Cammings  v.  Miasoori,  4  WalL  W ;  oote  to  {  1844,  ante. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THB  STATES  —  IMPAIBINO  CONTBACTa 

§  1874.  The  remaining  clause,  as  to  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  will  require  a  more  full  and  deliberate  examination. 
The  Federalist  treats  this  subject  in  the  following  brief  and  gen- 
eral manner.  ^'  Bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  are  contrary  to  the  fii*st 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound 
legislation.  The  two  former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
declarations  prefixed  to  some  of  the  State  constitutions,  and  all 
of  them  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  their  fundamen- 
tal character.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless, 
that  additional  fences  against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Very  properly,  therefore,  have  the  convention  added 
this  constitutional  bulwark  in  favor  of  personal  security  and  pri- 
vate rights,  &G.  The  sober  people  of  America  are  weary  of  the 
fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the  public  councils.  They 
have  seen,  with  regret  and  indignation,  that  sudden  changes  and 
legislative  interferences  (a)  in  cases  affecting  personal  rights 
became  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  influential  specula- 
tors, and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  informed  part 
of  the  community.  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one  legislative  in- 
terference is  but  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  repetitions, 
every  subsequent  interference  being  naturally  provoked  by  the 
effects  of  the  preceding.  They  very  rightly  infer,  therefore, 
that  some  thorough  reform  is  wanting,  which  will  banish  specu- 
lations on  public  measures,  inspire  a  general  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, and  give  a  regular  course  to  the  business  of  society. "  ^  (J) 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 

(a)  As  to  legislation  of  the  Confederate  (6)  As  to  the  consequences  of  treating 

States,  see  Dewing  v.  Perdicaries,  96  U.  S.  a  contract  invalid   under  the  Constitu- 

198  ;  Williams  v,  Bruffy,  Id.  176  ;  Wil-  tion,  see  Louisiana  v.  Pilshury,  105  U.  a 

mington  R.  Co.  v.  King,  91  U.  S.  8  ;  Del-  278. 
mas  V.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.»  14  Wall  661. 
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§  1875.  With  these  remarks  the  subject  is  dismissed.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  acute  and  vehement  controversy ;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  whose  prohibitory  force  has  called  forth 
more  ingenious  speculation,  and  more  animated  juridical  discus- 
sion.  ^  What  is  a  contract  ?  What  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  What  is  impairing  a  contract  ?  To  what  classes  of  laws 
does  the  prohibition  apply  ?  To  what  extent  does  it  reach  so  as 
to  control  pros|)Octivo« legislation  on  the  subject  of  contracts? 
llieso  and  many  other  questions,  of  no  small  nicety  and  intri- 
cacy, have  vexed  the  legislative  halls,  as  well  as  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  an  uncounted  variety  and  frequency  of  litigation  and 
speculation. 

§  1876.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  contract  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  this  clause? (a)  A  contract  is  an 
agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing;'  or,  as  was 
said  on  another  occasion,  a  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or 
more  persons.'  A  contract  is  either  executory  or  executed.  An 
executory  contract  is  one  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  An  executed  contract  is  one  in 
which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  performed.     This  differs  in 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  887. 

*  Stnrgis  o.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  197.  See  also  Green  v.  Riddle,  8  Wheat 
R.  92  ;  Ogden  v,  Saunden,  12  Wheat  R.  266,  297,  802,  816, 385  ;  Gordon  v.  Prinoeb  8 
Wash.  Cir.  Ct  R  819. 

'  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  186. 

(a)  Marriage  is  not  a  contract  within  Rivers,  Id.  674 ;  Hagood  v.  Sonthem, 

the  meaning  of  this  provision.    Maynard  117  U.  S.  62  (tax  certificates) ;  McGahej 

V.  Hill,  126  U.  8  190  ;  Hant  v.  Hunt,  24  v.  ViTginia,  186  U.  S.  662  (tax  oonpons), 

L.  C.  Pub.  Co.  1109  ;  Randall  o.  Kmger,  '  reviewing  cases  of  the  kind,  among  them 

23  Wall.  187.    Nor  is  a  Judgment  in  tort,  RoyaU  v.  Virginia,  116  U.  S.  672  ;  Hart- 

to  pay  damages.     Louisiana  v.  New  Or-  man  v.  Greenhow,  102  U.  S.  672  ;  Antoni 

leans,  109  U.  8.  286.     Nor  is  a  8Ute  r.  Greenhow,  107  U.  S.  769 ;  Poindexter 

constitution.    Church  o.  Kelsey,  121 U.  8.  v,  Greenhow,  114  U.  8.  270  ;  Newton  «. 

282.    But  a  provision  in  a  State  constitn-  Mahoning,  100  U.  S.  648  (statute  fixing 

tion  may  impair  contracts.    Fisk  v.  Jeffer-  county  seat,  afterwards  repealed) ;  Union 

son  Police  Jury,  116  U.  8. 181*;  White  v.  Railway  Co.  v.  Philadelphia,  101  U.  S. 

Hart,  13  Wall.  646  ;  Delmas  v.  Merchants'  628  ;  Farrington  v.  Tennessee,  96  U.  S. 

Ins.  Co.,  14  Wall.  661.    Further  as  to  679 ;  Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetti, 

"contracts,**  see  Louisville  Gas  Co.  v.  97  U.  8.  26;  Humphrey  o.  Pegues,  16 

Citizens'  Gas  Co.,  116  U.  8.  688;  New  Wall.  244;  Wilmington  R  Co.  v.  Reid, 

Orleans  Gas  Co.  V.  Louisiana  Heat  Co.,  Id.  18  Wall.  264  ;  Raleigh  R.  Co.  v.  Reid, 

660 ;  New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Id.  269.                                     > 
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nothing  from  a  grant  ;^  for  a  oontract  ezeeated  oonveys  a  eJ^se 
in  po88e89ian;  a  contract  executory  conveys  only  a  chose  in  ac" 
tion,^  Since,  then,  a  grant  is  in  fact  a  contract  executed,  the 
obligation  of  which  continues,  and  since  the  Constitution  uses 
the  general  term,  contract^  without  distinguishing  between  those 
^which  are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be 
construed  to  comprehend  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  A 
State  law,  therefore,  annulling  conveyances  between  individuals, 
and  declaring  that  the  grantors  should  stand  seized  of  their 
former  estates,  notwithstanding  those  grants,  would  be  as  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution,  as  a  State  law  discharging  the  vendors 
from  the  obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  of  sale  by  convey- 
ances. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  contract  to  convey  were 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  re- 
mained unprotected ;  that  the  c<mtract,  while  executory,  was  ob« 
ligatory,  but  when  executed,  might  be  avoided.^  (a) 

§  187T.  Contracts,  too,  are  express,  or  implied.  Express 
contracts  are,  where  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly 
avowed  and  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  it  Implied 
contracts  are  such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate  from  the  nature 
of  the  transaction,  and  which,  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that 
every  man  undertakes  to  perform.^  The  Constitution  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  one  class  of  contracts  and  the  other.  It 
then  equally  embraces  and  applies  to  both.  Indeed,  as  by  far  the 
largest  class  of  contracts  in  civil  society,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions  of  life,  are  implied,  there  would  be  very  little  object  in 
securing  the  inviolability  of  express  contracts,  if  those  which  are 
implied  might  be  impaired  by  State  legislation.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  not  chargeable  with  such  folly  or  inconsistency.  Every 
grant  in  its  own  nature  amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the 
right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  ib 
A  party  is,  therefore,  always  estopped  by  his  own  grant*  How 
absurd  would  it  be  to  provide,  that  an  express  covenant  by  him 

1  Ibid.,  and  S  Black.  Comm.  443.  *  2  Black.  Comm.  448. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  R  187.  *  2  Black.  Comm.  443. 

s  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Craiioh*a  R.  187;  Dartmoath  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat 
B.  667,  658,  688,  689. 

(a)  See  People  v.  Piatt,  17  Johns.  196;  ginia  «.  Foy,  2  Hayw.  810  ;  Grogan  v. 
Rehoboth  v.  Hunt,  1  Pick.  224  ;  Lowry  v.  San  Francisco,  18  Cal.  690  ;  Louisville  v. 
Francis,  2  Yeig.  634  ;  University  of  Vir-     University,  15  B.  Monr.  642., 
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as  a  muniment  attendant  npon  the  estate,  should  bind  him  for- 
ever, because  executory  and  resting  in  action ;  and  yet,  Chat  he 
might  reassert  his  title  to  the  estate,  and  dispossess  -his  grantee 
because  there  was  only  an  implied  covenant  not  to  reassert  it 

§  1878.  In  the  next  place,  What  is  the  obligiation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  (a)  It  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute  worda  more  in- 
telligible, or  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  than  these.  And  yet 
they  have  given  rise  to  much  acute  disquisition  as  to  their  rtel 
moaning  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said,  that  right  and 
obligation  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever  I,  by  my  contract, 
give  another  a  right  to  require  of  me,  I,  by  that  act,  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  yield  or 'bestow.  The  obligation  of  every 
contract,  then,  will  consist  of  that  right,  or  power  over  my  will 
or  actions,  which  I,  by  my  contract^  confer  on  another.  And  thai 
right  and  power  will  be  found  to  be  measured,  neither  by  moral 
law  alone,  nor  by  universal  law  alone,  nor  by  the  laws  of  society 
alone,  but  by  a  combinatioti  of  the  tibi'ee ;  an  opei^tion,  in  which 
the  moral  law  iti  explained  and  applied  by  ihe  law  of  nature,  and 


(a)  See  Walker  «.  Whitehead,  16  WaU. 
814  ("the  law  which  bindf  the  parties  to 
perform  their  agreement  *') ;  Connecticat 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v,  Cushman,  108  U.  S.  61 » 
Lonisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102  U.  8.  208. 
In  the  last  case  Mr.  Jostiioe  Field  defines 
the  "ohligation  of  a  oontract"  as  "the 
means  provided  by  law  by  which**  the 
contract  ''can  be  enforced, — by  which 
the  parties  can  be  obliged  to  perform  it" 
Hence  "  whatever  legislation  lessens  the 
efficacy  of  these  means  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion." Farther,  see  Hartman  v.  Green- 
how,  102  U.  8.  672  ;  Hall  v,  Wisconirfn, 
108  U.  8.  6 ;  United  States  o.  New  Or- 
leans, 103  U.  8.  868  ;  New  Haven  Co.  v, 
Hamersley,  104  U.  8.  1 ;  Bonaparte  v, 
Baltimore,  104  U.  8.  602  ;  Clay  v.  Society 
for  Savings,  104  U.  8.  679 ;  New  York 
Gaaranty  Co.  v,  Louisiana,  106  U.  S.  622  ; 
New  Orleans  v.  Morris,  106  U.  8.  600 ; 
Greenwood  v.  Union  Freight  Co.,  106 
U.  8.  13  ;  Merchants*  Bank  «.  United 
States,  101  U.  S.  1  (federal  tax  for  paying 
out  the  notes  of  banks,  held  oonstitotional, 
on  authority  of  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  WalL 
689) ;  Blount  v.  Windley,  96  U.  8.  178 


(allowing  set-off) ;  Murray  v.  Oharlestoiw 
96  U.  8.  482  (taxing  municipal  creditors). 
States  are  within  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  individuals.  United 
States  ty.  New  Orleans  Snd  Hall «.  Wis- 
donsin,  tuftra,  "No  State,  by  virta* 
of  its  taxing  power,  can  say  to  a  debtor, 
'  Ton  tieed  not  pay  to  your  creditor  all  of 
what  ydn  have  promised  to  him.  Too 
may  satisfy  your  duty  to  him  by  retsining 
a  part  for  yourself,  or  for  some  -munici- 
pality, or  for  the  State  treasury.'  Much 
less  can  a  dty,  '  We  will  tax  our  debt  to 
yon,  and  In  virtue  of  the  tax  ivithhold  a 
part  for  our  own  use.'  **  Strong,  J.»  in 
Murray  v.  Charleston,  tmpra. 

Further  as  to  impairing  the  obligation, 
see  MoOahey  «.  ViTginia,  186  U.  8.  662, 
reviewing  the  recent  Virginia  coupon  cases, 
touching  taxes,  Hartman  o.  Greenhow,  102 
U.  8.  672  ;  Antoni «.  Greenhow,  107  U.  8. 
769;  Viiginia  Coupon  Cases,  1 1 4  U.  8. 269 ; 
Barry  «.  Edmunds,  116  U.  8.  660;  Chaffin 
V.  Taylor,  Id.  667 ;  Royall  9.  Viiginia,  Id. 
672 ;  Sands  v.  Edmunds,  Id.  686 ;  Royall 
V.  Virginia,  121  U.  a  102 ;  /n  rs  Ayers, 
128  U.  8.  448. 
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both  modified  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  society  by  positive 
law.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  all  contracts  of  men  re- 
ceive a  relative,  and  not  a  positive  interpretation.  The  State 
construes  them,  the  State  applies  them,  the  State  controls  them, 
and  the  State  decides  how  far  the  social  exercise  of  the  rights 
which  they  give  over  each  party,  can  be  justly  asserted.^  Again, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  Constitution  distinguishes  between  a 
contract  and  the  obligation  of  a  contract  The  latter  is  the  law 
which  binds  the  parties  to  perform  their  agreement  The  law, 
then,  which  has  this  binding  obligation,  must  govern  and  con- 
trol the  contract  in  every  shape  in  which  it  is  intended  to  boar 
upon  it^  Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract consists  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  law,  which  applies 
to,  and  enforces  performance  of  it,  or  an  equivalent  for  non-per- 
formance. The  obligation  does  not  inhere  and  subsist  in  the  con- 
tract itself,  propria  vigorcy  but  in  the  law  applicable  to  the 
contract^  And  again,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  contract  is  an 
agreement  of  the  parties ;  and  if  it  be  not  illegal,  it  binds  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  stipulations.  Thus,  if  a  party  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  on  a  certain  day,  the  contract  binds  him  to  per- 
form it  on  that  day,  and  this  is  its  obligation.^ 

§  1879.  Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  various  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  of  the  reasoning  by  which  tliey  are  supported 
and  illustrated,  there  are  some  considerations  which  are  presup- 
posed by  all  of  them ;  and  others,  which  enter  into  some,  and  are 
excluded  in  others. 

§  1380.  It  seems  agreed  that,  when  the  obligation  of  contracts 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution,  we  are  to  understand  not  the 
mere  moral,  but  the  legal  obligation  of  contracts,  (a)    The  moral 

1  Per  Johnson,  J.,  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  281,  285. 

«  Ibid.  Washington,  J.,  pp.  267,  268,  269  ;  Thompson,  J.,  pp.  800,  802 ;  Trimble,  J., 
pp.  816. 

»  Ibid.  Trimble,  J.,  pp.  817,  818. 

*  Ibid.  Marshall,  C.  J.,  pp.  886,  884  to  846  ;  Stuigisp.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  11. 
197  ;  Fletcher  o.  Peck,  6  Cranch's  B.  187. 

(a)  See  Louisiana  v.  Police  Jury,  111  tion  of  contracts  is  not  impaired.  Ran- 
U.  S.  716.  A  mere  breach  of  contract  daU  ».  Krieger,  23  Wall.  187  (as  to  laws 
must  be  distinguished  from  impairing  the  touching  property  rights  arising  by  mar- 
obligation  of  a  contract.  Brown  ».  Col-  riage).  See  also  Maynard  v.  Hill,  125 
orado,  106  U.  S.  95.  Vested  rights  may  U.  S.  190,  on  the  same  point 
be  interfered  with  so  long  as  the  obliga- 
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obligation  of  contracts  is,  so  far  as  human  society  is  concerned, 
of  an  imperfect  kind,  which  the  parties  are  left  free  to  obey  or 
not,  as  they  please.  It  is  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the  par- 
ties under  the  solemn  admonitions  of  accountability  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  No  human  lawgiver  can  either  impair  or  reach  ib 
The  Constitution  has  not  in  contemplation  any  such  obligations, 
but  such  only  as  might  be  impaired  by  a  State,  if  not  prohibited.^ 
It  is  the  civil  obligation  of  contracts  which  it  is  designed  to 
reach ;  that  is,  the  obligation  which  is  recognized  by  and  results 
from  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  made.  If,  therefore,  a 
contract,  when  made,  is,  by  the  law  of  the  place,  declared  to  be 
illegal,  or  deemed  to  be  a  nullity,  or  a  nude  pact^  it  has  no  civil 
obligation,  because  the  law  in  such  cases  forbids  its  having  any 
binding  efficacy  or  force.  It  confers  no  legal  right  on  the  one 
party,  and  no  correspondent  legal  duty  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
means  allowed  or  recognized  to  enforce  it;  for  the  maxim  is,  ex 
nudo  pacta  nan  oritur  actio.  But  when  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  predicament  of  being  either  illegal  or  void,  its  obligatory 
force  is  coextensive  with  its  stipulations. 

§  1381.  Nor  is  this  obligatory  force  so  much  the  result  of  the 
positive  declarations  of  the  municipal  law,  as  of  the  general 
principles  of  natural,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  universal  law. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  independent  of  the  obligations  of  positive  law, 
contracts  may  bo  formed,  and  their  obligatory  force  bo  complete.* 
Between  independent  nations,  treaties  and  compieu^ts  are  formed 
which  are  deemed  universally  obligatory;  and  yet,  in  no  just 
sense,  can  they  be  deemed  dependent  on  municipal  law.'  Nay, 
there  may  exist  (abstractly  speaking)  a  perfect  obligation  in  con- 
tracts, where  there  is  no  known  and  adequate  means  to  enforce 
them.  As,  for  instance,  between  independent  nations,  where 
their  relative  strength  and  power  preclude  the  possibility,  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  party,  of  enforcing  them.  So  in  the  same 
government,  where  a  contract  is  made  by  a  State  with  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  which  yet  its  laws  do  not  permit  to  be  enforced  by 
any  action  or  suit  In  this  predicament  are  the  United  States, 
who  are  not  suable  on  any  contracts  made  by  themselves ;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  these  are  still  obligatory  on  the  United  States. 

^  Ogden  V.  Saanden,  12  Wheat  R.  257, 268,  280,  281,  800, 816  to  818,  887, 888. 

*  Ogden  V.  Saunden,  12  Wheat  R.  281,  282  ;  Id.  844  to  846  ;  Id.  860. 

•  Id.  280,  281,  844  to  846. 
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T^t  their  obligation  is  not  reoognized  by  any  positiye  municipal 
law,  in  a  gi^eat  variety  of  caaes.  It  depeudji^  altogether  upon 
principles  of  publie  or  universal  law.  Still,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  a  right  in  the  one  party  to  have  the  contract  performed,  and 
a  duty  on  the  other  side  to  perform  ib  But,  generally  speaking, 
when  we  speak  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  we  include  in  the 
idea  some  known  means  acknowledged  by  the  municipal  law  to 
enforce  it  Where  all  such  means  are  absolutely  denied,  the  ob^ 
ligation  of  the  contract  is  understood  to  be  impaired,  Aough  it 
may  not  be  completely  annihilated.  Bights  may,  indeed,  exists 
without  any  present  adequate  correspondent  remedies  between 
private  persons.  Thus^  a  State  may  refuse  to  allow  imprison^' 
ment  for  debt;  and  the  debtor  may  have  no  property.  But  still 
the  right  of  the  creditor  remains ;  and  he  may  enforce  it  against 
the  future  property  of  the  debtor.  ^  So  a  debtor  may  die  without 
leaving  any  known  estate,  or  without  any  known  representative^ 
In  Itoch  eases^  we  should  not  say  that  tiie  right  of  the  creditor 
Was  gone ;  but  only  thai  there  was  nothing  on  which  it  could 
presently  operate.  But  suppose  an  administrator  should  be  ap* 
pointed,^  and  property  in  contingeiiey  should  fall  in,  ^e  right 
might  tlien  be  enforced  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  means. 

§  1882.  The  civil  obligation  of  a  eontoact,  then,  though  it  can 
never  arise  or  exist  contrary  to  positive  law,  may  arise  or  exist 
independently  of  it;^  and  it  may  exist)  notwithstanding  there 
tnay  be  no  present  adequate  remedy  to  enforce  it  Wherever  the 
municipal  law*  recognizes  an  absolute  duty  to  perform  a  contract^ 
there  the  obligation  to  perform  it  is  domplete^  although  there  may 
not  be  a  perfect  remedy. 

§  1883.  But  much  diversity  of  opinion  hacf  been  exhibited  upon 
another  point^*^  how  far  the  existing  law  enters  into  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  contract  (^)  It  has  been  contended,  by  some  learned 
minds,  that  the.  municipal  law  of  a  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  travels  with  it,  wherever  the  parties 
to  it  may  be  found.'  If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  all  the  existing  laws  of  a  State,  being 

^  See  StnrgU  v.  Crowninshield,  4  tHieat.  200,  201 ;  Mason  p.  Haile,  12  Wheat.  U 
870. 

*  Ogden  P,  Saiinder8,12  Wheat.  R.  844  to  846  ;  Id.  850. 

•  Id.  269,  260;  Id.  297,  296,  802. 

(a)  See  Walker  p.  Whitehead,  16  Wall.  814. 
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incorporated  into  the  contrnoti  irould  cooBtitute  pa^  of  its  etip- 
ulations,  bo  tbat  ja  legislMiiYO  r^)eij  e{  Budbi  lawB  would  not  in  anjr 
Baanner  affeet  it^^  ThnB,  il  there  existed  at  the  time  a  sliatnte  of 
limitations  operating  on  such  eontracts,  or  an  insolvent  act  under 
which  they  mi^t  he  disdiarged,  no  subsequent  repeal  of  either 
co«ld  yarj  the  rights  of  tbe  parUes,  iaa  to  using  them  as  a  bar 
to  a  suit  upon  such  eontracts,  If,  therefore,  the  legislature 
should  provide,  bj  a  law,  that  all  cotttracts  thereafter  made- 
should  be  subjeet  to  the  entire  control  of  the  legislature,  as  to 
their  obligation^,  validity^  and  execution,  whatever  might  be  their 
terms^  they  would  be  coQipletely  within  the  legislative  power, 
and  might  be  impaired  or  extinguished  by  future  laws;  thus 
having  a  complete  esi^  poU  fa€t9  operation.  Nay,  if  the  legislar 
ture  should  pass  a  law  deelaring  ISiat  all  future  cootraets  mighfe 
be  discharged  by  a  tender  of  any  thing  or  things  besides  gold 
aiid  silver,  there  would  be  great  diffieulty  in  affirming  theHk  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  since  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  stipulations  \ 
ol  the  contract  And  yet  it  is  obrioos,  that  it  wonld  ajunlhll^te  ' 
the  whole  prohibition  o|  the  QonBtitution  upon  the  subject  of 
tender  laws.' 

§  1884.  It  has,  theref(H«,  been  judicially  held,  by  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  untenable*  Al- 
though the  law  of  the  place  acts  upon  a  contract,  and  governs  its 
construction,  validity,  and  obligation,  It  constitutes  no  part  ol 
it  The  effect  of  siuch  a  principle  would  be  a  mjschtovous  Abridg>< 
ment  of  legislative  power  over  subjects  within  the  proper  juris- 
diction  of  States,  by  Arresting  their  power  to  repeal  or  modify 
such  laws,  with  respect  to  existing  contracts.'  The  law  necessa- 
rily steps  in  to  explain  and  construe  the  stipulations  of  parties, 
but  never  to  supersede  or  vary  thenL  A  great  mass  of  human 
transactions  depends  upon  implied  <Qontraets,  upon  contracts  not 
written,  which  grow  out  of  the  acts  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases, 
l^e  parties  are  supposed  to  have  made  those  stipulations,  which, 
as-  honest,  fair,  and  just  men,  they  ought  to  h&ve  made.  When 
the  i&w  assumes  that  the  parties  have  made  these  stipulations,  it 
does  not  vary  their  contract,  or  introduce  new  terms  into  it;  but 
it  declares  that  certain  acts,  unexplained  by  compact,  impose 
pertain  duties,  and  that  the  parties  had  stipulated  for  thsii;  per^ 

i  Ogden  V.  fkundoA^  IS  Wheat  £.  %^  161,  363,  284,  886  tp  88«» 
s  id.  284,  824,  825,  886  to  889.  •  Id.  848. 
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formance.  The  difference  is  obyious  between  this  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  condition  into  a  contract  drawn  out  in  writing, 
in  which  the  parties  have  expressed  everything  that  is  to  be 
done  hj  either.^  So,  if  there  be  a  written  contract,  which  does 
not  include  every  term  which  is  ordinarily  and  fairly  to  be  im- 
plied, as  accompanying  what  is  stated,  the  law  performs  the  of- 
fice only  of  expressing  what  is  thus  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
parties  to  be  a  part  of  their  intention.  To  such  an  extent  the 
law  acts  upon  contracts.  It  performs  the  office  of  interpretation. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  supposing  that  every  law  applica- 
ble to  the  subject-matter,  as  a  statute  of  limitations  or  a  statute 
of  insolvency,  enters  into  the  contract,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
contract  Such  a  supposition  is  neither  called  for  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  nor  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  parties,  as  matters  ex  contractu.  The  parties  know  that  they 
must  obey  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws  act  upon  their  contracts, 
whatever  may  be  their  intention.^ 

§  1885.  In  the  next  place.  What  may  properly  be  deemed  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  (a)  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  any  law,  which  enlarges, 
abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
resulting  from  the  stipulations  in  the  contract,  necessarily  im- 
pairs it  The  manner  or  degree  in  which  this  change  is  effected 
can  in  no  respect  influence  the  conclusion ;  for  whether  tlie  law 
affect  the  validity,  the  construction,  the  duration,  the  discharge, 
or  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  it  impairs  its  obligation,  though 
it  may  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  in  all  the  supposed  cases.  ^(6) 

1  Ogden  ».  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  841,  842. 

s  Id.  284,  824,  825,  338,  839,  840,  848,  854. 

>  Id.  256  \  Id.  827  ;  Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wash.  Cir.  R.  819. 

(a)  A  law  which  gives  validity  to  a  not  realized  hy  having  passed  into  a  corn- 
void  contract  cannot  be  said  to  ini[Niir\the  pleted  transaction,  may  by  a  subsequent 
obligation  of  that  contract.  Satterlee  v,  statute  be  taken  away.  It  is  a  privilege 
Mathewson,  2  Peters,  412;  Watson  v.  that  belongs  to  the  remedy,  and  forms  no 
Mercer,  8  Peters,  110;  Gross  v.  United  element  in  the  rights  that  inhere  in  the 
States  Mortgage  Co.,  108  U.*  S.  477.  contract."  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  in 
Hence  it  is  laid  down  <*that  the  right  Kwell  v.  Daggs,  108  U.  S.  143,  quoted 
of  a  defendant  to  avoid  his  contract  [for  with  approval  in  Gross  v.  United  States 
usury]  is  given  by  statute,  for  puriK>8es  Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477. 
of  its  own,  and  not  because  it  affects  the  (6)  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102 
merits  of  his  obligation  ;  and  that  what-  U.  S.  203  ;  Antoni  o.  Greenhow,  107  U. 
ever  the  statute  gives,  under  such  circum-  S.  769  ;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  Wall, 
stances,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  fieri  and  817. 
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Any  deviation  from  its  terms  bj  postponing  or  accelerating  the 
period  of  performance  which  it  prescribes,  (a)  imposing  conditions  - 
not  expressed  in  the  contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  performance 
of  those  which  are  a  part  of  the  contract,  however  minute  or  ap- 
parently immaterial  in  their  effect  upon  it,  impairs  its  obliga- 
tion, ^(i)    A  fortiori,  a  law,  whidi  makes  the  contract  wholly 

>  GT«en  V.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R.  1,  84. 


(a)  LonisUna  v.  New  Orleaniy  iup/ra. 

(b)  A  few  illuttntions  of  the  principle 
stated  in  the  text  may  be  desirable.  In 
Bronson  v.  Kinzie,  1  How.  811,  it  was 
decided  that  a  statute  which  forbade  any 
sale  under  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  at  less 
than  two-thirds  the  appraised  valae,  wss 
void  as  to  mortgages  previously  made* 
See  a  similar  decision  in  McCracken  o. 
Hayward,  2  How.  608.  In  Robinson  v. 
Howe,  18  Wis.  841,  it  was  held  that  a 
statute  passed  after  a  sale  had  been  made, 
extending  the  time  to  make  redemption 
from  it,  was  Toid.  And  if  it  shortened 
the  time  it  would  be  equally  void.  Car- 
gill  V,  Power,  1  Mich.  869.  In  Mundy  v. 
Monroe,  1  Mich.  56,  a  statute  taking  away 
from  mortgagees  the  right  to  possession 
nnder  their  mortgages  was  held  void  ss 
to  those  preyiouflly  given.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly no  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing in  some  cases  whether  a  statute  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  rem- 
edy merely,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  away  rights  conferred  by  the 
contract  The  one  is  entirely  within 
the  prbyince  of  the  State ;  the  other  is 
prohibited.  Cnrran  o.  Arkansas,  16  How. 
804  ;  Morton  v.  Valentine,  16  La.  An. 
168;  Stephenson  o.  Osborne,  41  Miss. 
119  ;  Oatman  o.  Bond,  16  Wis.  28. 
Courts,  and  the  proceedings  therein,  are 
subject  to  modification  at  all  times,  and 
the  changes  may  have  the  effect  seriously 
to  delay  remedies ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  held  that  statutes  staying  all 
writs  against  particular  classes  of  persons 
—  as,  for  instance,  enlisted  soldiers —  were 
yalid.  Johnson  v,  Higgins,  8  Met  (Ky.) 
666  i  Famsworth  v,  Vance,  ,2  Cold.  108. 
In  others  it  is  decided  that  stay  of  execu- 


tion —  as,  for  instance,  during  an  existing 
war  —  is  roid.  Taylor  v.  Steams,  18 
Grat  244  ;  Ayoock  «.  JMartin,  87  Oa. 
124  ;  Hudspeth  v.  Daris,  41  Ala.  889 ; 
Coffman  «.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  40  Miss. 
29 ;  Jacobs  v.  Smallwood,  68  N.  C.  112  ; 
Cutts  9.  Hardee,  88  Ga.  860 ;  Sequestra- 
tion Cases,  80  Texas,  688  ;  Clark  o.  Mar- 
tin, 8  Grant  (Pa.)  898 ;  Edwards  v.  Kear- 
sey,  96  U.  S.  696. 

Other  cases  of  laws  iuTalid  as  Tiolating 
the  obligation  of  contracts  are  the  follow- 
ing :  A  law  which  takes  from  a  municipal 
corporation  the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  pay 
existing  debts.  Van  Hoffman  o.  Quincy, 
4  WalL  686.  One  which  sutjects  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  forfeiture  of  its  fran- 
chise for  that  which  was  not  cause  of 
forfeiture  originally.  People  v.  Jackson* 
Itc  P.  Road  Co.,  9  Mich.  286  ;  State  v. 
Tombeckbee  Bank,  2  Stew.  80 ;  Ireland 
9.  Turnpike  Co.,  19  Ohio  n.  8.  878.  One 
which  repeals  a  statute  making  the  stock- 
holders in  a  corporation  liable  for  its  debts 
contracted  while  it  was  in  force.  Haw- 
thorne V.  Oalef,  2  Wall.  10.  One  autho^ 
izing  stay  of  execution  in  a  case  where 
the  debtor  had  expressly  waived  it  Bill- 
meyer  «.  Erans,  40  Penn.  St  824 ;  Lewia 
«.  Lewis,  44  Penn.  St  127.  But  com- 
pare these  last  with  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14 
N.  Y.  80.  See  for  further  illustrations, 
Phalen  v.  Viiginia,  8  How.  168  ;  Beers  «. 
Arkansas,  20  How.  627  ;  Aspinwall  v. 
Commissioners,  22  How.  864  ;  Wabash  ft 
Erie  Canal  v.  Beers,  2  Black,  448  ;  Gil- 
man  V.  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  610 ;  Bridge 
Proprietors  «.  Hoboken  Co.,  1  Wall.  116  ; 
Turnpike  Co.  t».  State,  8  Wall.  210  ;  Amy 
V.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  114  U.  S.  887  ; 
Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  Id.  270  ;  EfBnger 
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invalidy  or  extinguishes,  op  releases  it,  is  s^  law  impairing  it^  (a) 
Nor  is  this  alL  Although  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  eontracty  and  a  remedy  upon  it,  yet,  if  there  are 
certain  remedies  existing  at  the  time  when  it  is  made,  all  of  which 
are:  afterwards  wholly  extinguished  by  new  laws,  so  that  there 
remain  no  means  of  enforcing  its  obligation,  and  no  redress ;  such 
an  abolition  of  all  remedies  operating  in  presenti  is  also  an  im- 
pairing of  the  obligation  of  .such  contract^  (b)  But  every  change 
and  modification  of  the  remedy  does  not  involve  such  a  conse- 
quence. No  one  *will  doubt,  that  the  legislature  may  vary  the 
nature  and  extent  of  remedies,  so  always  that  some  substantive 

remedy  be  in  fact  left  (c)    Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  legis- 

# 

^  StoiKiB  V.  CiowniiiBhield,  i  Wheat  R.  107, 198. 

•  Ogden  0.  Saunden,  1^  Wheat  B.  284,  286,  827,  840,  850,  861,  862,  858 ;  Stuigia 
V.  CvowninBhield,  4  Wheat  R.  200;  201,  207 ;  Smith  «.  Hone,  2  Cal.  624. 


V.  Kenney,  116  U.  8.  666  (Confederate 
money);  Wilmington  H.  Co.  «.  King,  91 
U.  S.  8  (Confederate  money) ;  HolT  v. 
Jai^per  Ca,  110  U.  S.  68 ;  Anthony  v« 
Jasper  Co.,  101  U,  B.  698;  Farrington  v. 
Tennessee,  96  U.  8.  679.;  Tennessee  «. 
Sneed,  06  U.  8.  69;  United  SUtes  v. 
Memphis,  07  U.  &  284  (added  city  wards 
exempted  from  taxation  for  prior  debts) ; 
Keith  V.  Clark,  97  U.  8.  464  (notes  of  a 
bank  payable  in  taxes  afterwards  by  le- 
gislation refused  that  property) ;  Ochiltree 
«.Iowa  Contracting  Co,,  21  Wall.  249; 
Garrison  «.  New  York,  Jd.  196  ;  Erie  By. 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  Id.  492 ;  Cartis  v. 
Whitney,  18  Wall  68. 

(a)  In  Allen  o.  McKean,  1  8amner, 
278,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  person 
holds  an  office  during  good  behavior  with 
a  fixed  salaiy  and  certain  fees  annexed 
thereto,  the  tenure  of  the  office  cannot  be 
altered  without  impairing  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  Bui  appointments  to  any 
8UUe  office  are  not  within  the  provision 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  ;  and 
the  State  legislature  may  increase  or  di- 
minish the  salary  of  a  State  officer  unless 
prohibited  by  the  SUte  Constitution. 
Benfoid  v,  Gibson,  IS  Ala.  621 ;  The 
State  V.  Smedes,  4  Cushman,  47;  Butler 
9.  Pennsylvania,  10  How.  402 ;  Common- 


wealth «.  Bacon,  6  8.  4b  Bawle,  822 ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Man^,  6  Watts  fc  8.  418 ; 
Barker  «.  Pittsburgh,  4  Barr,  61 ;  Warner 
V.  The  People,  2  Deniq,  272 ;  Conner  v. 
New  York^  1  Selden,  286. 

(b)  See  Call  v.  Hagger,  8  Mass.  480  ; 
Griffin  v.  Wilcox,  21  Ind.  870  ;  Penrose  «. 
Erie  Canal  Ca,  56  Penn.  St.  46 ;  Oatman 
V,  Bond,  16  Wis.  28;  Bowdoinham  «. 
Richmond,  6  Greonl.  12 ;  United  States 
V,  Conway,  Hempst  818  ;  Johnson  v. 
Bond,  Id.  688 ;  Osborn  v.  Nicholson, 
18  Wall.  662 ;  Chapman  v.  Douglas,  107 
U.  8.  848. 

It  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  deprive  persons  of  the  right  to  main- 
tain suits  because  of  their  having  par- 
ticipated in  or  sympathized  with  rebellion 
against  the  government  Bison  v.  Farr, 
24  Ark.  161 ;  McFarlando.  Butler,  8  Minn. 
116 ;  Jackson  v.  Butler,  Id.  117.  Contracts 
for  the  purchase  or  hire  of  slaves,  valid 
when  made,  cannot  be  made  void  by  State 
Uw  afterwards.  White  v.  Hart  13  Wall. 
649  ;  Osborn  v.  Nicholson,  Id.  653. 

(e)  See  McGahey  v.  Virginia,  185  U.  8. 
662  ;  Antoniv.  Greenhow,  107  U.  8.  769 ; 
Ewell  V.  Daggs,  108  U.  8.  148  ;  Gross  v. 
United  States  Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477; 
Chapman  o.  Douglas,  107  U.  8.  348; 
Cairo  B.  Co.  o.  Uecht   95  U.  8.   168 
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lature  may  prescribe  the  times  and  modes  in  which  l*emedies  may 
be  pursued ;  and  bar  suits  not  brought  within  such  periods,  and 
not  pursued  in  such  modes.  Statutes  of  limitations  are  of  this 
nature ;  and  have  never  been  supposed  to  destroy  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  but  to  prescribe  the  times  within  which  that  obliga- 
tion shall  be  enforced  by  a  suit ;  and  in  default  to  deem  it  either 


(chtnging  mode  of  wirrioe  of  prooeis) ; 
Edwards  v.  Keaney,  06  U.  8.  606  ;  Mem- 
phis V.  United  SUtea,  07  U.  8.  208; 
Memphis  v.  Brown,  Id.  800 ;  Walker  «. 
Whitehead,  16  Wall.  814 ;  Collector  v. 
Habbard,  12  Wall.  1  (that  there  ean  be 
no  rested  right  in  a  particular  remedy) ; 
Morse  v.  Goold,  1  Keman,  281 ;  Stocking 
V.  Hunt,  8  Denio,  274  ;  Van  Bensselaer  v. 
Snyder,  8  Keman ,  200.  It  is  not  a  suflBcient 
objection  to  a  law  changing  the  remedy, 
that  it  gives  one  less  convenient  than  the 
old,  or  less  prompt  and  speedy.  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat  218  ;  Mason  «.  Haile, 
Id.  870  ;  Beers  v.  Haughton,  0  Pet.  850  ^ 
Evans  v.  Montgomery,  4  W.  &  8.  218; 
Bumgardner  v.  Circuit  Court,  4  Mo. 
60 ;  Tarpley  v,  Hamer,  17  Miss.  810 ; 
Quackenbnsh  «.  Danks,  1  Denio,  128,  8 
Denio,  504,  and  1  N.  T.  120;  Bronson 
V.  Newberry,  2  Doug.  (Mich.)  88  ;  Rock- 
well V.  Hubbell,  Id.  107;  Sprecker  v. 
Wakelee,  11  Wis.  432 ;  Smith «.  Packard, 
12  Wis.  871 ;  Holloway  v.  Sherman,  12 
Iowa,  282  ;  Penrose  v,  Erie  Canal  Co.,  66 
Penn.  St  46. 

*<It  is  competent,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne,  in  Yon  Hoffman  v.  Quincy,  4 
Wall.  658,  "for  the  States  to  change  the 
form  of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  other- 
wise, as  they  may  see  fit,  provided  no  sub- 
stantial right  secured  by  the  contract  is 
thereby  impaired.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  definitely  the  time  between 
alterations  of  the  remedy  which  are  to  be 
deemed  legitimate,  and  thoee  which,  un- 
der the  form  of  modifying  the  remedy, 
impair  substantial  rights.  Every  case 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances.** To  this  it  is  added  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  in  Antoni  v,  Oreenhow, 
107  U.  S.  760,  that  the  question  in  all 
VOL.  n.  — 17 


such  oases  is  one  of  reasonableness^  of 
which  the  Legislature  is  primarily  the 
Judge.  Jackson  v.  Lamphire,  8  Petersi 
200 ;  Terry  «.  Anderson,  06  (T.  8.  688. 
A  statute  should  not  be  pronounced  in- 
valid unless  a  palpable  error  has  been 
committed.  Antoni  v.  Oreenhow,  iuprtL 
The  motive  of  the  Legislature  is  imma- 
terial Ibid. ;  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  186 
U.  8.  818.  See  further  as  to  reasonable- 
ness of  time  allowed  by  the  Legislature, 
McOahey  v.  Virginia,  186  U.  8.  662. 

A  statute  allowing  the  defence  of  want 
of  consideration  to  be  made  to  a  valid  in- 
strument previously  given,  was  sustained 
in  Williams  v.  Haines,  27  Iowa,  261.  See 
also  Parsons  v,  Casey,  28  Iowa,  486; 
Curtis  V.  Whitney,  18  Wall.  68 ;  Cook  «• 
Oregg,  48  N.  Y.  480.  A  SUte  may  also 
take  away  the  common-law  remedy  alto- 
gether, provided  another  and  efficient  one 
remains.  Van  BensseUer  v.  Snyder,  18 
N.  Y.  200.  Even  though  the  parUes  have 
stipulated  by  their  contract  that  the  par- 
ticular remedy  («.  g,  distress  for  rent)  shall 
be  had.  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14  N.  Y.  80. 
So  too  a  judgment  lien  may  be  taken  away 
where  a  sufficient  remedy  remains.  Wst- 
•on  V.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  47  N.  Y. 
167.  And  a  State  may  from  time  to 
time  change  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
make  the  new  regulations  apply  to  exist- 
ing causes  of  action,  and  even  to  pending 
suits.  Per  Mershall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Ogden  r. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat  240 ;  Neass  v.  Mer- 
cer, 16  Barb.  818 ;  Rich  v.  Flanders,  80 
N.  H.  828.  See  CurtU  p.  Whitney,  18 
Wall.  68. 

It  is  not  competent  to  compel  a  public 
creditor  to  surrender  his  securities,  and 
accept  others  biAring  a  less  interest 
Brewer  v.  Otoe  County,  1  Neb.  878.  . 
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flatisfied  or  abandoned*^  (a)  The  obligation  to  perform  a  contract 
is  coeval  with  the  undertaking  to  perform  ib  It  originates  with 
the  contract  itself,  and  operates  anterior  to  the  time  of  perform- 
ance.  The  remedy  acts  upon  the  broken  contract,  and  enforces 
a  pre-existing  obligation.'  And  a  State  legislature  may  discharge 
a  party  from  imprisonment  upon  a  judgment  in  a  civil  case  of 
contract,  without  infringing  tlie  Constitution ;  for  this  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  remedy,  and  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract ^  (()  So,  if  a  party  should  be  in  jail,  and  give  a  bond 
for  the  prison  liberties,  and  to  remain  a  true  prisoner  until  law- 
fully discharged,  a  subsequent  discharge  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture widuld  not  impair  the  contract ;  for  it  would  be  a  lawful 
discharge  in  the  sense  of  the  bond.^  (c) 

^  Storgis  V.  Crowninsliield,  4  Wheat  R.  200,  206,  207 }  Mason  v.  Haile,  12  Wheat 
R.  870,  880,  881 ;  Ogden  v.  Saundeni,  12  Wheat  B.  262,  268,  849,  850 ;  Hawkina  v. 
Barney's  Lessee,  5  Peters's  Snp.  R.  467.  t 

*  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  840,  860.  \ 

1  Mason  t.  UaUe,  12  Wheat  R.  870.  «  liid. 

(a)  Campbell  v.  Holt,  116  U.  8<  620 ; 
Mitohell  V.  Clark,  110  U«  8.  688 }  Yanoe 
V,  Vance,  108  U.  S.  614,  requiring  regis- 
tration of  mortgnges  within  a  certain 
time ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102 
U.  8.  208,  requiring  registration  of  judg- 
ments against  a  city ;  Gifillan  v.  Union 
Canal  Co.,  109  U.  8.  401  ;  Jackson  v. 
Lamphir^,  8  Peters,  290  ;  Terry  v,  Ander- 
son, 96  U.  S.  634;  Chemung  Bank  v. 
Lowry.  98  U.  S.  72. 

{b)  Penniman's  Case,  108  U.  8,  714. 
So  a  State  may  make  laws  increas- 
ing exemptions  of  property  from  execu- 
tion applicable  to  future,  but  not  as  to 
past,  contracts.  Edwards  v.  Kearzey,  96 
U.  8.  695  ;  Gunn  v.  Berry,  16  Wall.  610 ; 
Wilson  V.  Brown,  68  Ala.  62 ;  Johnson 
t>.  Fletcher,  64  Miss.  628  ;  Homestead 
Cases,  22  Gratt  206.  See  Bronson  v. 
Kinzie,  1  How.  811  ;  Mason  v.  Haile, 
12  MHieat  870 ;  Rockwell  v,  Hubbell,  1 
Doug.  (Mich.)  197;  Quackenbush  v*  Danks, 
1  Denio,  128,  8  Denio,  694  ;  s.  o.  1  N.  Y. 
129 ;  Morse  v.  Goold,  11  N.  Y.  281 ; 
Sprecker  v.  Wakelee,  11  Wis.  482  ;  Cusic 
V.  Douglass,  3  Kansas,  123  ;  Maxey  p. 


Loyal,  88  Ga.  681 ;  Hardiman  v.  Downer, 
89  Ga.  426 ;  Uill  v.  Kurslur,  68  N.  C. 
437.  But  see  Kibbey  v.  Jones,  7  Bush, 
248.  The  State  may  exempt  particular 
property  from  taxation.  Charleston  9. 
Branch,  16  Wall  470  ;  Delaware  R.  Tax, 
18  Wall.  206 ;  Trask  v.  Maguire,  Id.  891. 

(c)  Usury  laws  may  be  repealed.  Ew- 
ell  V,  Daggs,  108  U.  S.  148  ;  Curtis  v. 
Leayitt,  16  N.  Y.  9.  If  what  was  given 
by  the  State  in  aid  of  a  creditor  was  not 
a  legal  remedy,  it  may  be  taken  away. 
Memphis  It  Co.  v,  Tennessee,  101  U.  8. 
837 ;  South  Alabama  R.  Co.  v.  Alabama, 
101  U.  S.  832.  A  party  has  no  vested 
right  to  an  appeal  to  another  court ;  and 
the  appeal  may  be  taken  away.  Balti- 
more R.  Co.  V,  Grant  98  U.  S.  398. 

One  of  the  tests  whether  a  contract 
is  impaired  by  legislation  is  to  consider 
whether  its  value  has  been  diminished. 
And  that  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  but 
of  encroachment  in  any  material  respect 
upon  the  obligation.  Edwards  v.  Koarzey, 
96  U.  S.  695  i  Bank  v.  Sharp,  6  Hoyr. 
801.  And  such  encroachment  may  be  by 
legialation  upon  the  remedy.    Ibid        ,^ 
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§  1386.  These  general  consideratioiig  naturally  conduct  us  to 
some  more  difficult  inquiries  growing  out  <of  them ;  and  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  very  great  diversity  of  judicial  opinion. 
The  great  object  of  the  fram^rS'  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly 
was,  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  Contracts.'  This  principle  was 
to  be  protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  assailed.  No  enu- 
meration was  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  modes  by  which  con« 
tracts  might  be  impaired.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
made  such  an  enumeration,  since  it  might  have  been  defective; 
and  the  intention  was  to  prohibit  every  mode  or  device  for  such 
purpose.     The  prohibition  was  universal.^ 

§  1387.  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  most  elaborately 
discussed,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  an  in* 
solvent  law  which  sKall  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
is  not  doubted,  that  the  States  may  pass  insolvent  laws  which 
shall  discharge  the  person,  or  operate  in  the  nature  of  a  eesno 
banorunij  provided  such  laws  do  not  discharge  or  intermeddle 
with  the  obligation  of  contracts..  Nor  is  it  deided,  that  insolvent 
laws  which  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts,  made  antece^ 
dently  to  their  passage,  are  unconstitutionaL^  But  the  question 
is,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  insolvent  laws, 
which  shall  operate  upon  and  discharge  contracts  which  are  made 
subsequently  to  their  passage.  After  the  most  ample  argument^ 
it  has  at  length  been  Settled  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Oourt^ 
that  the  States  may  constitutionally '  pass  such  laws  operating 
upon  future  contracts.  - 

§  1388.  The  learned  judges  who  held  the  alBSnnative  were  not 
all  agreed  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinions.  But  their  judg- 
ment tests  on  some  one  of  the  following  grounds :  (1)  Some  of 
the  judges  held,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  not  only  regulates  and  governs  it,  but  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  contract  itself ;  and,  consequently,  that  an  insolvent  law, 
which,  in  the  event  of  insolvency  of  the  party,  authorizes  a  dis- 
charge of  the  contract,  is  obligatory  as  a  part  of  the  contract. 
(2)  Others  held,  that,  though  the  law  of  the  place  formed  no 
part  of  the  contract,  yet  the  latter  derived  its  whole  obligation 
from  that  law,  and  wad  controlled  by  its  provisions ;  and,  con- 

1  Stargifl  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  109,v2^- 

*  Sturgis  V,  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  K  122 ;  t'ifcrmeni  and  Mechanics  Bank  t. 
Smith,  6  Wheat  fi.  181 ;  Ogden  «.  Saonden,  12  Wheat  R.  218. 
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sequently,  that  its  obligation  could  extend  no  further  than  the 
law  which  caused  the  obligation;  and  if  it  was  subject  to  be 
discharged  in  case  of  insolvenc;^,  the  law  so  far  controlled  and 
limited  its  obligation.  (3)  That  the  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  clause  (bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws), 
as  they  applied  to  retrospective  legislation,  fortified  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  intention  in  this  part  was  only  to  prohibit  the 
like  legislation.  (4)  That  the  known  history  of  the  country,  as 
to  insolvent  laws,  and  their  having  constituted  a  part  of  the 
acknowledged  jurisprudence  of  several  of  the  States  for  a  long 
period,  forbade  the  supposition  that  under  such  a  general  phrase, 
as  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  insolvent  laws,  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  could  have  been  inten- 
tionally included.  (5)  That,  whenever  any  person  enters  into 
^a  contract,  his  assent  may  be  properly  inferred  to  abide  by  those 
rules  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  belong  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  country  of  the  contract  And,  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pursue  his  debtor  in  other  States,  he  is  equally  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  the  latter,  to  which  he  subjects  him- 
self. (6)  That  the  law  of  the  contract  remains  the  same  every- 
where, and  will  be  the  same  in  every  tribunal.  But  the  remedy 
necessarily  varies,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
pledge,  which  can  only  have  relation  to  the  laws  of  distributive 
justice,  known  to  the  policy  of  each  State  severally.  These,  and 
other  auxiliary  grounds,  which  were  illustrated  by  a  great  variety 
of  arguments,  which  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment,  were  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  court 

§  1889.  The  minority  of  the  judges  maintained  their  opinions 
upon  the  following  grounds:  (1)  That  the  words  of  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  admit 
of  a  prospective  as  well  as  of  a  retrospective  operation.  (2)  That 
an  act  of  the  legislature  does  not  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
become  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  parties;  nor  docs 
it  act  externally  on  the  agreement,  unless  it  have  the  full  force 
of  law.  (8)  That  contracts  derive  their  obligation  from  the  act 
of  the  parties,  and  not  from  the  grant  of  the  government.  And 
the  right  of  the  government  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  formed,  or  to  prohibit  such  as  may  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  State,  is  entirely  consistent  with  their  inviolability,  after 
they  have  been  formed.     (4)  That  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
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is  not  identified  with  the  means  which  government  msj  furmsh 
to  enforce  it ;  and  that  a  prohibition  to  pass  any  law  impairing 
it  does  not  imply  a  prohibition  to  vary  the  remedy.  Nor  does  a ' 
power  to  vary  the  remedy  imply  a  power  to  impair  the  obligation 
derived  from  the  act  of  tiie  parties.  (6)  That  the  history  of  the 
times  justified  this  interpretation  of  the  clause.  The  power  of 
changing  the  relative  situation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  of 
interfering  with  contracts,  had  been  carried  to  such  an  excess  by 
the  State  legislature,  as  to  break  in  upon  all  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  privatd  confidence.  It  was 
a  great  object  to  prevent  for  the  future  such  mischievous  meas- 
ures. (6)  That  the  clause,  in  its  terms,  purports  to  be  perpet- 
ual; and  the  principle,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  perpetuaL 
It  is  expressed  in  terms  sufficiently  broad  to  operate  in  all  future 
times;  and  the  just  inference,  therefore,  is,  that  it  was  so  in- 
tended. But  if  the  other  interpretation  of  it  be  adopted,  the 
clause  will  become  of  little  effect;  and  the  Constitution  will  have 
imposed  a  restriction,  in  language  indicating  perpetuity,  which 
every  State  in  the  Union  may  elude  at  pleasure.  The  obligation 
of  contracts  in  force  at  any  given  time  is  but  of  short  duration ; 
and  if  the  prohibition  be  of  retrospective  laws  only,  a  very  short 
lapse  of  time  will  remove  every  subject  upon  which  State  laws 
are  forbidden  to  operate,  and  make  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  far  useless.  Instead  of  introducing  a  great  principle, 
prohibiting  all  law  of  this  noxious  character,  the  Constitution 
will  suspend  their  operation  only  for  a  moment,  or  except  pre- 
existing cases  from  it  The  nature  of  the  provision  is  thus  es- 
sentially changed.  Instead  of  being  a  prohibition  to  pass  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it  is  only  a  prohibition  to 
pass  retrospective  laws.  (7)  That  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
adopting  such  a  construction,  since  the  State  laws,  which  pro- 
duced the  mischief,  were  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective.^ 

§  1390.  The  question  is  now  understood  to  be  finally  at  rest; 
and  State  insolvent  laws,  discharging  the  obligation  of  future  con- 
tracts, are  to  be  deemed  constitutional.  Still  a  very  important 
point  remains  to  be  examined ;  and  that  ii^,  to  what  contracts  such 
laws  can  rightfully  apply.  The  result  of  the  various 'decisions 
on  this  subject  is:  (1)  That  they  apply  to  all  contracts  made 
within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  State.     (2)  That  they  do 

1  See  Ogden  v.  SftQiiden,  12  Wbett  R  pp.  254  to  867. 
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not  apply  to  contracts  made  within  the  State  between  a  citizen  of 
a  State  and  a  citizen  of  another  State,  (a)  (8)  That  they  do  not 
apply  to  contracts  not  made  within  the  State.  In  all  these  cases, 
it  is  considered  that  the  State  does  not  possess  a  jurisdiction,  co« 
extensive  with  the  contract,  over  the  parties ;  and  theref 01*0  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  protects  them  from  prospec- 
tive as  well  as  retrospective  legislation.  ^  Still,  however,  if  a  cred-* 
iter  voluntarily  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  proceedings  under 
an  insolvent  law  of  a  State  which  discharges  the  contract,  and 
accepts  a  dividend  declared  under  such  law,  he  will  be  bound  by 
his  own  act,  and  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  this  extraterrito- 
rial immunity.' (()  Of  course  the  constitutional  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  insolvent  or  other  laws  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  operating  upon  contracts  and  rights  of  property 
vested  and  in  esse  before  that  time.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
State  insolvent  laws  have  no  operation  whatsoever  on  contracts 
made  with  the  United  States ;  for  such  contracts  are  in  no  man* 
ner  whatsoever  subject  to  State  jurisdiction,^  (<?) 

§  1891.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  grant  is  a  contract 
witiiin  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  much  as  an  unexe* 
cuted  agreement  The  prohibition,  therefore,  equally  reaches 
all  interferences  with  private  grants  and  private  conveyances,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question, 
whether  it  applies,  in  the  same  extent,  to  contracts  and  grants 
of  a  State  created  directly  by  law,  or  made  by  some  authorized 
agent  in  pursuance  of  a  law.  It  has  been  suggested,  that,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  to.be  deemed  an  act  of  the . legislative  power; 
and  that  all  laws  are  repealable  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  them.     But  it  has  been  decided  upon  solemn  argument, 


I  Ogden  V.  Stonders,  12  Wheat.  B.  859 1  McMulleii  v,  McNeill,  4  Wheat  R.  209. 

•  Clay  V.  Smith,  8  Peters'*  Sup.  H.  411. 

•  United  Steteo  v,  Wilson,  8  Wheat  B.  268. 
«  Owings  V.  Speed,  6  Wheat  B.  420. 


(a)  See  Woodhull  v.  Wagner,  Baldw. 
800;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story  C.  0. 
387  ;  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,  6  Pet  348  ;  Suy- 
dam  V,  Broadnax,  14  Pet.  75 ;  Cook  v, 
Moffat  5  How.  810 ;  Baldii^'in  v.  Hale,  1 
Wall.  231.  Even  though  they  are  made 
payable  within  the  State  passing  the  law. 
Baldwin  v.  Hale,  supra. 


lb)  Baldwin    v.  Hale,  1  Wall.   223 ; 
Oilman  v.  Lockwood,  4  Wall.  409. 

(c)  The  whole  subject  has  long  been  at 
rest  and  the  question  of  the  limits  which 
might  exist  to  State  authority  to  pass 
insolvent  laws,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
statute,  haa  become  comparatively  un- 
important 
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that  contracts  and  grants  made  bjr  a  State  are  nof  less  within  the 
reach  of  the  prohibition  than  contracts  and  grants  of  private  per*^^ 
sons;  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  such  contracts  or  grants 
are  made  directly  by  law  in  the  form  of  legislation,  or  in  any  other 
form,  but  whether  they  exist  at  all.  The  legislature  may,  by  a 
law,  directly  make  a  grant;  and  such  grant,  when  once  made, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  cannot  be  constitutionally  impaired. 
So  the  legislature  may  make  a  contract  with  individuals  directlj 
by  a  law,  pledging  the  State  to  a  performance  of  it ;  and  then, 
when  it  is  accepted,  it  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.^  (a)  Thus,  where  a  State  authorized  a* sale  of  its 
public  lands,  and  the  sale  was  accordingly  made,  and  convey* 
ances  given,  it  was  held  that  those  conveyances  could  not,  be 
rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  State.'  So  where  a  State,  by  a  law, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  Indians  to  exempt  their 
lands  from  taxation  for  a  valuable  consideration,  lit  was  held 
that  the  exemption  could  not  be  revoked.^  (&)    And  grants  of 

1  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Petera,  649. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87. 186  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot  19,  p.  888. 

*  New  Jersey  «.  WUson»  7  Cianoh,  104 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19^  p.  889. 

(a)  Where  a  State  was  the  owner  of  Deholt,  Id.  418 ;  Dodge  •.  Woolsey,  18 
the  stock  in  a  hank,  and  hj  statnte  the .  How.  881 ;  Mechanics  &  Traders  Paok  », 
bills  of  the  hank  were  to  b^  neceiyed  ia  Pebolt,  Id.  880 ;  The  Same  v.  Thomns^ 
payment  ot  all  debts  dne  to  the  SUte,  it  Id.  884  ;  McOee  ».  Mathis,  4  Wall.  148 ', 
was  held  that  the  statnte  established  a  Home  of  the  Friendless  v.  Rouse,  8  Wall, 
contract  between  the  State  and  those  re-  480 ;  Wasliington  Unirersity  v.  Bouse, 
ceiving  the  bilUi  under  it,  and  Its  repeal"  Id.  489 ;  Wilmington,  ftc.  R«'  R«  Co;  9. 
could  not  deprive  the  bill-holders  of  the  Reid,  18  Wall.  284';  Raleigh,  &c  R.  R. 
rights  assured  by  it  WoodruflT  v.  Trap-  Co.  vt  Reid,  Id.  269.  In  afiy'cAse,  how- 
iiall,  10  How.  190.  See  also  Furman  «•  ever,  there  must  be  a  consideration,  so 
Kichol,  8  Wall.  44 ;  Winter  v.  Jones,  10  that  the  State  can  be  supposed  to  hsTS 
Ga.  190 ;  People  v,  Auditor-General,  9  received  a  benefidal  equiTalent  for'  the 
Mich.  327 ;  Montgomery  v.  Kaeson,  16  right  relinquished ;  if  the  exemption  is 
Cal.  189  ;  Adams  v.  Palmer,  61  Me.  680.  made  as  a  mere  privilege  it  may  bs.  re- 

(b)  Although  the  State  courts  have  Toked  at  any  time.  Christ's  Church  v. 
sometimes  protested  against  the  doctrine  Philadelphia,  24  How.  800 ;  East  Saginaw 
(see  cases  in  Coole/s  Const.  Limitations,  Salt  Manuf.  Co. «.  East  Saginaw,  19  Mich* 
280,  note),  it  must  be  considered  as  set-  869,  affirmed  in  18  Wall.  878 1  Brainerd 
tied  now  that  a  State  may  make  a  valid  v.  Colchester,  81  Conn.  410  ;  People  «. 
agreement  exempting  property  from  taza-  Commisslooers  of  Taxes,  47  N.  Y.  601. 
tion,  or  not  to  levy  taxes  beyond  a  certain  See  also  Dole  v.  The  Governor,  8  Stew, 
rate  or  amount.  See,  in  addition  to  the  887 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Bird,  13  Mass. 
case,  in  7  Cranch,  Gordon  v.  Appeal  Tax  442.  But  in  a  private  act  of  inc6rponu> 
Court,  3  How.  138  ;  Piqua  Bank  v.  Knoup,  tion  the  State  is  always  supposed  to-  rs- 
16  How.  869  ;  Ohio  Life  k  Trust  Co.  «.  oeive^n  equivalent  for  the  franchises  and 
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land,  once  voluntarily  made  bjr  a  State  by  a  special  law,  or  under 
general  laws,  when  once  perfected,  are  equally  as  incapable  of 
being  resumed  by  a  subsequent  law,  as  those  founded  on  a  valua- 
ble consideration.  Thus,  if  a  State  grant  glebe  lands  or  other 
lands  to  parishes,  towns,  or  private  persons  gratuitously,  they 
constitute  irrevocable  executed  contracts.^  And  it  may  be  laid 
down,  as  a  general  principle,  that,  whenever  a  law  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  contract,  and  absolute  rights  have  vested  under  it,  a  re- 
peal of  that  law  cannot  divest  those  rights,  or  annihilate  or  im- 
pair the  title  so  acquired.  A  grant,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and 
implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it' (a) 

§  1392.  The  cases  above  spoken  of  are  cases  in  which  rights 
of  property  are  concerned,  and  are,  manifestly,  within  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition.  But  a  question  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  has  been  also  litigated;  and  that  is,  how  far  charters 
granted  by  a  State  are  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Oon- 
stitution.  That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend 
to  restrain  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  their  civil  institutions, 
adopted  for  internal  government,  is  admitted;  and  It  has  never 
been  so  construed.  It  has  always  been  understood,  that  the  con- 
tracts spoken  of  in  the  Oonstitution  were  those  which  respected 
property,  or  some  other  object  of  value,  and  which  conferred 
rights  capable  of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.^    A  charter 


1  Terrett  v,  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  52 ;  Town  of  Pawlet  v.  Clarke,  9  Cranch,  586  ;  1  Kent's 
Oomm.  Lect  19,  p.  889. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87, 185  ;  1  Kent's  Camm.  Lect.  19,  p.  88. 

*  Dartmouth  CoUege  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  R.  518,  629. 


priTlleges  conferred.    See  Piqna  Bank  v. 
Knoup,  supra. 

If,  however,  an  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion exiatfl  in  any  case,  it  must  be  the 
result  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  re- 
linquish this  prerogative  of  sovereignty, 
deliberately  manifested.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  ambiguous  language. 
Providence  Bank  v,  Billings,  4  Pet.  581  ; 
Christ's  Church  v.  Philadelphia,  24  How. 
302  ;  Oilman  v.  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  513  ; 
Herrick  v.  Randolph,  13  Vt.  531  ;  Easton 
Bank  v.  Commonwealth,  10  Penn.  St.  450  ; 
People  p.  Roper,  35  N.  Y.  629. 


It  has  n^ver  been  held  that  a  State 
might  by  contract  preclude  itself  from 
exercising  the  police  power ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  grants  and  all  charters  ni-o 
understood  to  be  made  subject  to  it.  See 
Thorpe  v,  R.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  149  ; 
and  numerous  cases  collected  in  Cooley, 
Const.  Limitations,  282  to  284,  574  to 
581,  notes.  C. 

(a)  So  of  grants  made,  e.  g.  to  a  col- 
lege, under  statutory  exemptions  applying 
to  the  same.  Northwestern  Univ.  ». 
People,  99  U.  S.  809. 
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is  certainlj  in  form  and  substance  a  contract ;  it  is  a  grant  of 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges ;  and  it  usually  gives  a  capacity  to 
take  and  to  hold  property.  Where  a  charter  creates  a  corpora- 
tion, it  emphatically  confers  this  capacity ;  for  it  is  an  incident 
to  a  corporation  (unless  prohibited)  to  take  and  to  hold  property. 
A  charter  granted  to  private  persons,  for  private  purposes,  is 
within  the  terms  and  the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  It  confers 
rights  and  privileges,  upon  the  faith  of  which  it  is  accepted. 
It  imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  their  part,  which  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  and  it  implies  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  so  granted  shall 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  wholly  immaterial,  in  such  cases,  whether  the 
corporation  take  for  their  own  private  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  other  persons.  A  grant  to  a  private  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  ccBtui  que  tnutj  is  not  less  a  contract  than  if  the  ' 
trustee  should  take  for  his  own  benefit.  A  charter  to  a  bank,  or 
insurance,  (a)  or  turnpike  company,  is  certainly  a  CQntract, 
founded  in  a  valuable  consideration.^  (&)  ^But  it  is  not  more  so 
than  a  charter  incorporating  persons  for  the  erection  and  support 
of  a  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm,  which  is  to  be 
supported  by  private  contributions  or  is  founded  upon  private 
charity.  If  the  State  should  make  a  grant  of  funds,  in  aid  of 
such  a  corporation,  it^has  never  been  supposed  that  it  could  re- 
voke it  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  no  remaining  authority 
over  the  corporation,  but  that  which  is  judicial,  to  enforce  the. 
proper  administration  of  the  trust  Neither  is  a  grant  less  a 
contract,  though  no  beneficial  interest  accrues  to  the  possessor. 
Many  a  purchase,  whether  corporate  or  not,  may,  in  point  of  f  act, 
be  of  no  exchangeable  value  to  the  owners;  and  yet  the  grants 
confirming  them  are  not  less  within  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution. All  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  immunities,  dig- 
nities, offices,  and  franchises,  are  in  law  deemed  valuable  rights, 
and  wherever  they  are  subjects  of  a  contract  or  grant  they  are 
just  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other 
grants;  for  the  Constitution  makes  no  account  of  the  greater 
or  less  value  of  anything  granted.     All  corporate  franchises  are 

1  See  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  844, 11  Peters's  R.  649,  when 
the  obligations  resalting  from  a  charter  are  follj  discntsed. 

(a)  See  Chicago  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Need-  {b)  St  Anne's  Asylum  «.  Kew  Orleaoi^ 

les,  118  U.  S.  674.  106  U.  S.  862. 
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legal  estates.  They  are  powers  coupled  with  an. interest;  and 
the  corporators  have  vested  rights  in  their  character  as  cor- 
porators. ^ 

§  1398.  A  charter,  then,  being  a  contract  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution,  the  next  consideration  which  has  arisen  upon 
this  important  subject  is,  whether  the  principle  applies  to  all 
charters,  public  as  well  as  private.  Corporations  are  divisible 
into  two  sorts, — such  as  are  strictly  public^  and  such  as  are  pri- 
vate. Within  the  former  denomination  are  included  all  corpora- 
tions created  for  public  purposes  only,  such  as  cities,  towns, 
parishes, and  other  public  bodies.*  Within  the  latter  dcnomina^ 
tion  all  corporations  are  included  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  former.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  to  public  corporations,  which 
exist  only  for  public  purposes,  that  the  legislature,  may  change, 
modify,  enlarge,  and  restrain  them;  with  this  limitation,  how- 
ever, that  property,  held  by  such  corporation,  shall  still  be  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  those  for  whom,  and  at  whose  expense,  it 
has  been  acquired.  ^  The  principle  may  be  stated  in  a  more  gen- 
eral form.  If  a  charter  be  a  mere  grant  of  political  power;  if  it 
create  a  civil  institution,  to  bo  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  government;  or  if  the  funds  be  public  property  alone,  and 
the  government  alone  be  interested  in  the  management  of  tliem, 
the  legislative  power  over  such  charter  is.  not  restrained  by  the 
Constitution,  but  remains  unlimited.^ (a)  The  reason  is,  that  it 
is  only  a  mode  of  exercising  public  rights  and  public  powers,  foir 

1  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  R,  518,  629,  630,  686,  688,  644,  645, 
646,  647,  658,  656,  657,  658,  697,  698,  699,  700,  701,  702. 

*  Terrett  v,  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  52  ;  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  U. 
663,  694. 

'  Dartmouth  College  v.  WoodwRrd>  i  Wheat  B.  51$,  629, 630,  659,  668,  694  to  701, 


(a)  Sec  People  v.  Morris,  18  Weud. 
881 ;  St.  Louis  p.  RubsoI,  9  Mo.  507 ; 
Reynolds  v.  Baldwin,  1  La.  An.  162; 
Police  Jury  v.  Shreveport,  5  La.  Au.  665 
Trustees  of  Schools  v,  Tatman,  18  111.  30 
Montpelier  v.  East  Montpelier,  29  Vt  12 
Mt.  Carmel  v.  Wabash  Co.,  50  III.  69 
East  Hartford  v,  Hartford  Bridge  Co.,  10 
How.  538. 

Tlie  States  have  complete  power  to 
establish  and  abolish  offices  at  pleasure, 
except  as  restrained  by  their  own  consti- 


tutions. Butler  V.  Pennsylvania,  10  How. 
402,  416  ;  Warner  v.  Pooplo,  2  Donio, 
272 ;  Commgnwealth  v.  Bacon,  6  S.  h  li. 
822  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Mann,  5  W.  &  S. 
418  ;  Conner  v.  New  York,  5  N.  Y.  285 ; 
Wilcox  V.  Rodman,  46  Mo.  828  ;  Barker 
t».  Pittsburg,  4  Penn.  St  49  ;  Territory  v. 
Pyle,  1  Ore.  149  ;  Bryan  r.  Cattell,  15 
Iowa,  538  ;  State  v,  Douglass,  26  Wis. 
428.  Compare  People  v.  Bull,  46  N.  Y. 
57. 
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the  promotion  of  the  general  interest;  and^  therefore,  it  mnst^ 
fi^om  its  very  nature,  remain  subject  to  the  legislative  will,  so 
always  that  private  rights  are  not  infringed  or  trenched  upon*  (a) 
§  1894.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  press  this  principle 
much  further,  and  to  exempt  from  the  constitutional  prohibition 
all  charters,  which,  though  granted  to  private  persons,  are  in 
reality  trusts  for  purposes  and  objects  which  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  deemed  public  and  general.  The  first  great  case  in 
which  this  doctrine  became  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
and  decision,  was  the  case  of  Dartmouth  Oollege.  The  legisla? 
ture  of  New  Hampshire  had,  without  the  consent  of  the  corpora'* 
tion,  passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  the  original 
provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new 
trustees  appointed  under  the  act  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  was  contested,  and  after  solemn  argument,  it  was  deliberately 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
amendatory  act  was  utterly  void  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
that  charter.  The  college  was  deemed,  like  all  other  colleges 
of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed  by  its  charter,  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  uncon* 
nected  with  the  government.  '  Its  fuhds  were  bestowed*  upon  the 
faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds  consisted  entirely  of  private 
donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense  public; 
that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,-  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of 
the  corporators ;  but  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public 
corporation.  It  was  a  private  institution  for  general  charity.  It 
was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  donation, 
vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  public  charity,  or  for  a  particular 
purpose  of  beneficence.  And  the  State  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed 
funds  upon  a  charity  of  the  same  nature,  could  not  resume  those 
funds.  In  short,  the  charter  was  deemed  a  contract,  to  which 
the  government,  and  the  donors,  and  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, were  all  parties.  It  was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  for 
the  security  and  disposition  of  property,  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  corporation  upon  the  faith  of  its  terms ;  and  the  trustees 

(a)  See  Newton  v.  Mahoning,  100  U.  S*     Mtablishad   at   a  lAuHonlar ;  placa,  and 
648,  that  a  State  may  remore  the  location     money  laid  ont  aooofdingly.  :     ,  . 
of  a  county  seat  after  the  aame  has  been 
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acquired  rights  under  it  which  could  not  be  taken  away ;  for  they 
came  to  them  clothed  with  trusts,  which  tliey  were  obliged  to 
perform,  and  could  not  constitutionally  disregard.  The  reason- 
ing in  the  case,  of  which  this  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  out- 
line, should  receive  a  diligent  perusal;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
present  it  in  an  abridged  form,  without  impairing  its  force  or 
breaking  its  connection.^  The  doctrine  is  held  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  grants  of  additional  rights  and  privileges  to  an  exist- 
ing corporation,  and  to  the  original  charter,  by  which  a  corporation 
is  first  brought  into  existence  and  established.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  becomes  organized  and  in  esscy  the  charter  becomes  a  con- 
tract with  the  corporators. '(a) 

1  Dartmoatli  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat  B.  618,  624  eiieq.;  1  Kent's  ComiiL 
Lect  19,  pp.  889  to  892. 


(a)  See  alao  Planter's  Bank  v.  Sharps 
8  How.  801 ;  Trustees  of  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity V,  Indiana,  14  How.  268 ;  Piqua 
fiank  V.  Enoap,  16  How.  869  ;  Hawthorne 
V.  Oalei;  2  Wall.  10 ;  Binghamton  v. 
Bridge  Case,  8  Wall  61 ;  and  the  cases 
in  the  State  conrta  coUected  in  Cooley, 
Const  Lim.  279  note. 

The  grant  of  a  franchise,  however,  even 
though  in  terms  made  exclusive,  will  not 
prevent  the  legislature  from  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  respect  thereto. 
Franchises,  like  every  other  thing  of  value, 
or  in  the  nature  of  property,  are  subject 
to  this  right,  and  any  of  their  incidents 
may  be  taken  away,  or  the  franchises 
themselves  annihilated  by  means  of  its 
exercise.    West  River  Bridge  Co.  v,  Dix, 

16  Yt.  446,  and  6  How.  607  ;  Enfield  Toll 
Bridge  Co.  v.  Hartford  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co., 

17  Conn.  40,  464 ;  Matter  of  Kerr,  42 
Barb.  119. 

It  is  believed  that  the  legislature  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  preclude  itself 
from  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  by  any  form  of  contract  See 
what  is  said  by  Mr.  Qreenleaf  on  this  sub- 
ject in  note  to  Oreenleafs  Cruise,  Vol.  II. 
p.  67.  Also  Redfield  on  Railways  (8d  ed.) 
Vol  I.  p.  268.  If  it  has  the  power,  the 
intent  to  exercise  it  will  not  be  presumed 


in  any  case.  People  v.  New  York,  82 
Barb.  118 ;  Hlinois  Canal  v,  Chicago  B. 
Co.,  14  lU.  821. 

Some  notice  is  proper  here  of  reserva- 
tions of  the  right  of  repealing  or  amend- 
ing a  charter.  The  following  are  tlie 
chief  judicial  authorities  on  the  subject : 
Spring  Valley  Waterworks  v,  Schottler, 
110  U.  S.  847  ;  St  Anna  Asylum  «. 
New  Orleans,  106  U.  S.  862 ;  Home  of 
the  Friendless  o.  Rouse,  8  WalL  480  ; 
Tucker  v,  Ferguson,  22  Wall.  676  ;  New 
Jersey  v.  Yard,  96  U.  S.  104  ;  Shields 
V.  Ohio,  Id.  819  ;  Atlantic  R.  Co.  «. 
Georgia,  98  U.  ^S.  869  ;  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Gaines,  97  U.  S.  697  ;  Sinking  Fund 
Cases,  99  U.  S.  718  ;  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Supervisors,  98  U.  S.  696  ;  Groonwooii  v. 
Union  Freight  Co.,  106  U.  S.  18  ;  Union 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Philadelphia,  101  U.  S.  628  ; 
Richmond  It  Co.  v.  liiulimond,  96  U.  S. 
621 ;  Miller  v.  Now  York,  16  Wall.  478  ; 
Tomlinson  v.  Jesmip,  Id.  454  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania College  Cases,  18  Wall.  190  ;  Penn- 
sylvania R.  Co.  V.  Duncan,  111  Penn.  St 
862.  As  to  similar  powers  in  regard  to 
leases,  see  Fox  v.  Cincinnati,  104  U.  S. 
783.  That  a  general  law  reserving  the 
right  of  repeal  or  amendment  qualifies  a 
subsequent  specific  grant  is  in  ordinary 
cases  tnie  ;  but  the  proposition  is  not  to 
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§  1895.  It  has  not  been  thought  any  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation, that  the  preservation  of  charters,  and  other  corporate 
rights,  might  not  have  been  primarily,  or  even  secondarily, 
within  the  contemplation  of.  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  this  clause  was  introduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  other 
great  evils,  already  alluded  to,  constituted  the  main  inducement 
to  insert  it,  where  the  temptations  were  more  strong  and  the  in- 
terest more  immediate  and  striking,  to  induce  a  violation  of  con- 
tracts. But  though  the  motive  may  thus  have  been  to  reach  other 
more  pressing  mischiefs,  the  prohibition  itself  is  made  general. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  contracts,  and  not  confined  to  the  forms 
then  most  known  and  most  discussed.  Although  a  rare  or  par- 
ticular case  may  not  of  itself  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  rule,  yet  it  must  be  gov- 
erned by  that  rule,  when  established,  unless  some  plain  and 
strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can  be  given.     It  is  not  sufficient 


be  taken  abtolntely.  It  may  appear  that 
the  legislature  intended  to  do  and  has 
done  something  not  witliin  the  operation 
of  the  prior  Act ;  and  it  is  a  general  mle 
that  leges  potUrioret  priorea  contrarias  ah- 
roganl.  See  the  cases  aboTe  cited  of  Tom- 
linson  v.  Jessup ;  Miller  «.  New  York ; 
Shields  v.  Ohio ;  New  Jersey  «.  Yard ; 
Sinking  Fund  Cases  ;  and  Atlantic  R.  Co. 
V,  Georgia.  And  farther  see  Greenwood 
V.  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  8.  13 ;  Sinking 
Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  718 ;  Flint  Plank 
Road  Co.  0.  Woodhull,  25  Mich.  99; 
Lothrop  V.  Stedman,  41  Conn.  583  ;  Orr 
V.  Backen,  81  Ky.  593  ;  Commonwealth  «. 
Pittsburgh  R.  Co.,  58  Penn.  St.  26  ;  2 
Hare,  Am.  Const  Law,  655  ei  ieq. 

In  the  Sinking  Fund  Cases,  iupra,  the 
court  indeed  said  that  the  power  of  altera- 
tion, however  plain,  had  beyond  doubt  its 
limits  ;  it  could  not  be  used  to  take  away 
property  already  acquired  in  virtue  of  the 
charter,  or  to  deprive  the  corporation  of 
the  fruits,  acttially  reduced  to  possession, 
of  contracts  lawfully  made.  The  court 
has  also  declared  that  the  alterations  must, 
if  made,  bo  reasonable  Worcester  v.  Nor- 
wich R.  Co.,  109  Mass.  108, 118) ;  they 
must  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  they 


most  be  ooniistent  with  the  olject  and 
ioope  of  the  Act  of  incorporation.  Shields 
V,  Ohio,  ntpra.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
where  the  legislature  has  given  an  assur- 
ance  intended  to  influence  conduct  and  to 
bring  about  contracts,  contracts  thus  ef- 
fected are  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  prior  provisions 
of  law  giving  to  the  legislature  a  power  of 
repeal  or  amendment.  Asylum  •.  New 
Orleans,  185  U.  S.  862 ;  Miller  v.  New 
York,  $t^f>ra;  2  Hare,  657. 

If  the  reservation  is  in  tenns  absolute, 
it  appears  to  be  for  the  legislature  to  de- 
termine, exclusively,  Ihe  propriety  of  ex- 
ercising the  power,  within,  of  course,  the 
admitted  limits.  2  Hare,  659;  Green- 
wood V.  Freight  Co^  105  U.  a  18  ;  Bridge 
Co.  V.  United  SUtes,  Id.  470 ;  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works  v.  SchotUer,  110 
U.  S.  847 ;  Worcester  v.  Norwich  R.  Ca, 
109  Mass.  108,  118. 

The  power  to  alter  includes  the  right 
not  merely  to  take  away  powers  granted, 
it  includes  the  right  to  add  powers  entirely 
new ;  and  stockholders  cannot  object  to 
the  carrying'  the  same  into  execution, 
though  this  may  involve  large  outlays 
Worcester  •.  Norwich  R.  Co.,  mpra. 
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to  show,  that  it  may  not  have  been  foreseen,  or  intentionally  pro- 
vided for.  To  exclude  it^  it  is  necessary  to  go  further,  and  show, 
that  if  the  case  had  been  suggested,  the  language  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  been  varied  so  as  to  exclude  and  except  it 
Where  a  case  falls  within  the  words  of  a  rule  or  prohibition,  it 
must  be  held  within  its  operation^  unless  tlicro  is  something 
obviously  absurd,  or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  general 
spirit  of  the  instrument,  arising  from  such  a  construction.  ^  No 
such  absurdity,  mischief,  or  repugnancy  can  be  pretended  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  contrary,  every  reason  of  justice,  conven- 
ience,  and  policy  unite  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  embracing  it  in 
the  prohibition.  An  impregnable  barrier  is  thus  thrown  around 
all  rights  and  franchises  derived  from  the  States,  and  solidity 
and  inviolability  are  given  to  the  literary,  charitable,  religious, 
and  commercial  institutions  of  the  country.' 

§  1896.  It  has  also  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  compact  be- 
tween two  States  is  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition.  And  this 
also  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative.' (a)  The  terms,  ^^com* 
pact"  and  ^^ contract, '*  are  synonymous;  and,  when  propositions 
are  offered  by  one  State,  and  agreed  to  and  accepted  by  another, 
they  necessarily  constitute  a  contract  between  them.  There  is 
no  difference,  in  reason  or  in  law,  to  distinguish  between  con- 
tracts made  by  a  State  with  individuals,  and  contracts  made  be- 
tween States.  Each  ought  to  be  equally  inviolable.^  Thus, 
where,  upon  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  it  was 
agreed  by  compact  between  them,  that  all  private  rights  and  in- 
terests in  lands  in  Kentucky,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
should  remain  valid  and  secure  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  and 
should  be  determined  by  the  laws  then  existing  in  Virginia,  it 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  certain  laws  of  Kentucky 
(commonly  called  the  occupying  claimant  laws),  which  varied 
and  restricted  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  owners  of  such 
lands,  were  void,  because  they  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 

1  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodwird,  4  Wheat  B.  644,  646.  See  also  Stnrgis  v. 
Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  202. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  892. 

•  Green  «.  Biddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1 ;  1  Kent* s  Comm.  Leot  19,  p.  898  ;  Sergeant  on 
Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  80]. 

«  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1,  92. 

(a)  See  Hawkins  v,  Baraey,  5  Pet  467* 
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contract  Nothing,  said  the  Conrt,  can  be  more  clear  upon  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  reason,*  than  that  a  law^  which  denies  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  a  remedy  to  secure  the  possession  of  it,  when 
withheld  by  any  person,  however  innocently  he  may  have  ob- 
tained it;  or  td  recover  the  profits  received  from  it  by  the  occu- 
pant ;  or  which  clogs  his  recovery  of  such  poltsession  tod  profits 
by  conditions  and  restrictions  tending  t6  diminish  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  thing  recovei^d,  impairs  his  right  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  property.  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  recover  the  posses- 
sion, the  law  necessarily  presumes  a  want  of  right  to  it  If  the 
remedy  afforded  be  qualified  and  restrained  by  conditions  of  any 
kind,  the  right  of  the  owner  may  indeed  subsist,  and  be  acknowl- 
edged; but  it  is  impaired,  And  rendered  iiisecure,  according  to 
the  nature  and  e:ttent  of  such  restrictions.^  >  But  statutes  of  lim- 
itations, which  are  mere  regulations  of  the  remedy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  repose  cuid  quieting  titles,  are  not  supposed  to 
impair  the  right ;  but  merely  to  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  it 
within  a  reasonable  period;  and  to  deem  the  non-prosecution 
within  the  period  ah  abandonment  of  it' (a) 

§  1397.  Whether  a  State  legislature  haB  authority  to  pass  a 
law  declaring  a  marriage  void,  or  to  award  a  divorce,  has,  inci- 
dentally, been  made  a  question,  bnt  has  never  yet  come  directly 
in  judgment  Marriage,  though  it  be  a  civil  institution,  is  un« 
derstood  to  constitute  a  solemn^  obligatoty  contract  between  the 
parties.  And  it  has  been,  arguendo^  denied,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture constitutionally  possesses  authority  to  dissolve  that  contract 
against  the  will,  and  without  the  default  of  either  party.  ((} 
This  point,  however,  may  well  be  left  for  more  exact  considera* 
tion,  until  it  becomet^  the  very  ground  of  the  li$  mota.^  (e) 

1  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R.  1,  76,  70. 

*  Hawkins  v  Barney*!  Leasee,  6  Peters's  Sup.  R.  467 ;  Bank  of  Hamilton  v.  Dad- 
ley's  I/essee,  2  Peters's  Snp.  R.  492. 

*  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  029,  006,  696. 

(a)  Supra,  §  1386,  note.  Jndicial  power,  and  consequently  conld 

{b)  Such  has  been  the  view  of  the  not  be  exercised  by  the  legislature.    See 

Statd  courts  in  general.     See  Clark  ««  Bingham  v.  Miller,  17  Ohio,  446  ;  Ponder 

Clark,  10  N.  H.  385  ;  Ma^ire  v,  Maguire,  v.  Graham,  4  FUu  23  ;  State  v.  Fry,  4 

7  Dana,  183;  Crontse  p.  Cronise,  64  Penn.  Mo.  120;  Bryson  p.  Campbell,  12  Mo. 

St  256 ;  Carson  v.  Carson,  40  Miss.  849 ;  498  ;  Bryson  v,  Bryson,  17  Mo.  590  ; 

Adams  tf.  Palmer,  51  Me.  480.  Clark  V.  Clark,  10  N.  H.  880. 

Some  courts,  however,  htLVt  insisted  (c)  It  is  now  held  that  marriage  is  not  a 

that  the  granting  of  a  ditofM  was  a  OOtttract  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
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§  1898.  Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that,  as  the  prohibition  respecting  ex  post  facto  laws 
applies  only  to  criminal  cases,  and  the.  other  is  confined  to  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  there  are  many  laws  of  a  ret- 
rospective character,  which  may  yet  be  constitutionally  passed 
by  the  State  legislatures,  however  unjust,  oppressive,  or  impoli- 
tic they  may  be.^(a)  Retrospective  laws  are,  indeed,  generally 
unjust;  andj  as  has  been  forcibly  said,  neither  accord  with  sound 
legislation  nor  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compact^  Still  they  are,  with  the  exceptions  above  stated,  left 
open  to  the  States,  according  to  their  own  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  become  obligatory  if  not  prohibited  by  the  li^tter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  where  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1795, 
passed  a  resolve  setting  aside  a  decree  of  a  court  of  probate,  dis- 
approving of  a  will,  and  granted  a  new  hearing;  it  was  held  that 
the  resolve,  not  being  against  any  constitutional  principle  in  that 
State,  was  valid ;  and  that  the  will,  which  was  approved  upon  the 
new  hearing,  was  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  obtained  under  it^ 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  IJnited  States  which 
forbids  a  State  legislature  from  exercising  judicial  functions; 
nor  from  divesting  rights  vested  by  law  in  an  individual,  pro- 
vided its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract^  If 
such  a  law  be  void,  it  is  upon  principles  derived  from  the  general 
nature  of  free  governments,  and  the  necessary  limitations  created 
thereby,  or  from  the  State  restrictions  upon  the  legislative  au- 
thority, and  not  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  a  State  statute  should,  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  law,  declare  that  contracts  founded  upon  an  illegal 
or  immoral  consideration,  or  otherwise  void,  should  nevertheless 
be  valid,  and  binding  between  the  parties;  its  retrospective  char- 

1  AnU,  S  1845.  See  Beach  v.  Woodhull,  1  Petere'a  Oir.  Ct.  R.  2  )  Calder  v.  Bull, 
8  Dall.  R.  886  ;  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  880 ;  Wilkinson  v,  Leland, 
2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  627,  661 ;  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Peters's  S.  0.  R.  110. 

*  Patterson,  J.,  in  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  R.  897. 

*  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  R.  886. 

*  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  880,  418 ,-  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  IL 
886.  See  Olney  v,  Arnold,  8  DalL  R.  808 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R. 
627. 

Constitution.    Ma7naidv.Hill,125  U.  S.      Bridge,  11  Pet.  420,  689;   Crawford  v. 
190.  Branch  Bank  of  Mobile,  7   How.   279  ; 

(a)  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren     Auffmordt  v.  Rasin,  102  U.  S.  620. 
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aeter  could  not  be  denied,  for  the  effect  would  be  to  create  a  .coa- 
tract  between  the  parties,  where  none  had  previopsly  existed. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  reached  by  |he  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States;  for  to  create  a  contract,  and^iio  impair  or  destroy  one, 
can  never  be  construed  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  may  be 
within  the  same  mischief,  and  equally  unjust  and  ruinous ;  but  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  terms  ot  the  prohibition.^  So  if  a  State 
court  should  decide  that  the  relation  of  laudlord  and  tenant  41d 
not  legally  subsist  between  certain  persons,  and  the  legislature 
should  pass  a  declaratory  act,  declaring  that  it  did  subsist  ^  the 
act,  so  far  as  the  Ooi^ititution  of  {the  United  States  is  concerned, 
would  be  valid.'  So  if  a  State  legislature  should  confirm  a  void 
sale;  if  it  did  not  divest  the  settled  rights  of  property  it  would 
be  valid.' (a)  Nor,  as  has  been  already  seen,  woul4  a  State  laif, 
discharging  a  party  from  imprisonment  under  a  judgment  upon  a 
contract  though  passed  subsequently  to  the  imprisonment  be  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power;  for  it  would  leave  the  obliga? 
tion  of  the  contract  undisturbed.  The  States  still  possess  the 
rightful  authority  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  may 
apply  it  to  present  a$  well  as  to  future  imprisonment^ 

§  1399.  Whether,  indeed,  independently  of  the  Oonstitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  republican  and  free  govern- 
ments  does  not  necessarily  impose  .some  restraints  upon  the  le- 
gislative power  has  been  mvch  discussed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  fortified  by  a  iitrong  cujrrent  of  judicial  opinion, 
that,  since  the  American  revolution,  no  State  government  can  be 
presumed  to  possess  the  transcendental  sovereignty  to  take  away 
vested  rights  of  propert^y ;  tp  take  the  property  of  A.  and  transfer 
it  to  B.  by  a  mere  legislative  act^  That  government  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  free,  where  the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely 
dependent  upon  a  legislatiye  body,  wi.thp^t  any  restraint.    The 

1  Satteriee  v.  Mathewwn,  2  Peten's  Snp.  !(.  880,  412,  418. 

*  Satteriee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peten's  Sap.  R.  880,  412,  418. 
<  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Peten's  Sap.  R.  627,  661. 

«  Mason  v,  Haile,  2  Peten's  Sap.  R.  870. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Crptnch,  67, 184. 

(a)  See  Goshen  o.  Stonington,  4  Conm  renoe,  48  IlL  881 ;  Thompson  «•  Jiorguk, 

224 ;  Hepburn  v.  Carts,  7  Watts,  800 ;  6  Minn.  262 ;  and  nameroos  cases  cited 

State  V.  Newark,  3  Datch.  185  ;  Lewis  v,  in  Ckwley,  Const  Lim.  871  to  878,  and 

McElvain,   16  Ohio,   847  ;   Andrews  v.  Potter's  Dwarrii  on  Statutes^  cL  xr. 
Rossel,  7  Bhickf.  474 ;  Parmelee  v.  Law- 
VOL.  II.  — 18 
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fondamental  maxims  of  a  free  govenmieut  seem  to  require  that 
the  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held 
sacred.  At  leasts  no  court  of  justice  in  this  country  would  be 
warranted  in  assuming,  that  any  State  legislature  possessed  a 
power  to  violate  and  disregard  them ;  or  that  such  a  power,  so 
repugnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty, 
lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative  authority  or  ought 
to  be  implied  from  any  general  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  usual  forms  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  power. 
The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed  to  part  with  rights  so  vital 
to  their  security  and  well-being,  without  very  strong  and  positive 
declarations  to  that  effect^  (a) 

§  1400.  The  remaining  prohibition  in  this  clause  is,  that  no 
State  shall  ^' grant  any  title  of  nobility."  The  reason  of  this 
prohibition  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  like  prohibition 
to  the  government  of  the  nation  is  founded.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
almost  absurd  to  provide  sedulously  against  such  a  power  in  the 
latter,  if  the  States  were  still  left  free  to  exercise  it  It  has  been 
emphatically  said,  that  this  is  the  comer-stone  of  a  republican 
government;  for  there  can  be  little  danger,  while  a  nobility  is 
excluded,  that  the  government  will  ever  cease  to  be  that  of  the 
people.* 

1  WilkiiiBon  v.  Leland,  2  Peten's  Sap.  R.  627,  657.  See  also  Satterlee  v,  Mathew- 
aon,  2  Peters'a  Sup.  R.  880,  418,  414;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Crauch,  67,  134  ;  Terrett  v. 
Taylor,  0  Crancli,  52  ;  Town  of  Pawlett  v.  Clark,  9  Cranch,  535.  See  also  Sergeant  on 
Const  ch.  28  [ch.  80]. 

s  The  FederalUt,  No.  84. 

(a)  See  this  subject  examined  at  length  Black,  486;    Cummings  v,  Missouri,   4 

in  Cooley,  Const  Lim.  858  to  888.    See  Wall.  277 ;  Railroad  Co.  v,  McClure,  10 

also  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  zv.  Wall.  511  ;  White  v.  Hart,  18  Wall.  649  ; 

Those  things  which  the  States  are  for-  Union  Bank  v.  State,  9  Yerg.  490  ;  State 

bidden  to  do  by  law,  they  cannot  accom-  v.  Keith,  68  N.  C.  140  ;  Jackoway  v. 

plish  by  provisions  of  their  constitutions.  Denton,  25  Ark.  625  ;  Gardner  v.  Stevens, 

Jefferson    Branch    Bank   v.    Skelley,    1  1  Heisk.  280. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


PROHIBinONB  ON  THB  STATES. 


§  1401.  The  next  clauso  of  the  Constitution  is,  ^^No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage ; 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace;  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power;  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay."  • 

§  1402.  The  first  part  of  this  clause,  respecting  laying  a  duty 
on  tonnage,  has  been  already  considered.  The  remaning  clauses 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  general  policy  and  reasoning  which 
forbid  any  State  from  entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  and  from  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  In 
regard  to  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  they  are  wholly 
prohibited.  But  a  State  may,  mth  the  consent  of  Congress^  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  for- 
eign power.  What  precise  distinction  is  here  intended  to  be 
taken  between  treaties^  and  agreemenU^  and  eompaeUj  is  nowhere 
explained,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  subjected  to  any  exact  judi- 
cial or  other  examination.  A  learned  commentator,  however, 
supposes,  that  the  former  ordinarily  relate  to  subjects  of  great 
national  magnitude  and  importance,  and  are  often  perpetual,  or 
for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  that  the  latter  relate  to  transitory 
or  local  concerns,  or  such  as  cannot  possibly  affect  any  other 
interests  but  those  of  the  parties.^  But  this  is  at  best  a  very 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  exposition,  leaving  the  whole  matter 
open  to  the  most  latitudinarian  construction.  What  are  subjects 
of  great  national  magnitude  and  importance  7  Why  may  not 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  States  be  perpetual  7  If  it 
may  not,  what  shall  be  its  duration  7  Are  not  treaties  often 
made  for  short  periods,  and  upon  questions  of  local  interest, 
and  for  temporary  objects?^ 

1  1  Tuck.  Black. 'Comm.  App.  810. 

*  The  corresponding  article  of  the  eonfedenition  did  not  present  exactly  the  same 
embarraesmenta  in  its  oonatmotion.    One  clanae  waa,  "  No  State,  without  the  consent 
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§  1408.  Perhaps  the  language  of  the  former  clause  may  be 
more  plausibly  interpreted  from  the  terms  used,  ^treaty,  alli- 
ance, or  confederation,"  and  upon  the  ground,  that  the  sense  of 
each  is  best  known  by  its  association  (nodcitur  a  sociis)  to  apply 
to  treaties  of  a  political  character;  such  as  treaties  of  alliance 
for  purposes  of  peace  and  war ;  and  treaties  of  confederation,  in 
which  the  parties  are  leagued  for  mutual  government,  political 
co-operation,  and  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty ;  and  trea- 
ties of  cession  of  sovereignty,  or  conferring  internal  political  ju- 
risdiction, or  external  political  dependence,  or  general  commercial 
privileges.  ^  The  latter  clause,  "  compacts  and  agreements, "  might 
then  very  properly  apply  to  such  as  regarded  what  might  bo 
deemed  mere  private  rights  of  sovereignty ;  such  as  questions  of 
boundary;  interests  in  land  situate  in  the  territory  of  each  other; 
and  other  internal  regulations  for  the  mutual  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  States  bordering  on  each  other.  Such  compacts  have 
been  made  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  compact 
between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  already  alluded  to,  is  of  this 
number.  Compacts,  settling  the  boundaries  between  States,  arc, 
or  may  bo,  of  the  same  character.  In  such  cases,  the  consent  of 
Congress  may  be  properly  required,  in  order  to  check  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  national  government;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  total  prohibition  to  enter  into  any  compact  or 
agreement  might  be  attended  with  permanent  inconvenience  or 
public  mischiel(a) 

of  the  United  Sutes,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance,  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state ; "  and  "  No  two  or  more 
States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  kc. ;  specifying  accurately  the  puriioses  for 
which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue."  Taking  both 
clauses,  it  is  manifest  that  the  former  rofen  exclusively  to  foreign  states  or  nations,  and 
the  latter  to  the  States  of  the  Union. 

^  In  this  view,  one  might  be  almost  tempted  to  coqjecture  that  the  original  reading 
was  "  treaties  of  alliance  or  confederation,"  if  the  corresponding  article  of  the  confedera- 
tion (art  6)  did  not  repel  it. 

(a)  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  termi^  their  citizens.     It  regulates  the  rights  and 

see  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet.  572  to  remedies  of  all  who  are  affected  by  it." 

674.     In  entering  into  compacts  or  agree-  Fleeger  v.  Pool,  1  McLean,  191.    See  aUo 

ments,  the  States  act  in  their  sovereign  Bennett  v.  Boggs,  Baldw.  60  ;  Spooner  v, 

capacity,  and  bind  their  citizens.     "  The  McConuell,    1   McLean,  837  ;   Green  v. 

compact  is  a  law  to  the  sovereigns  who  en-  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  1. 

tared  into  it,  and  it  is  equally  a  law  to  The  consent  required  of  Congress  to 
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§  1404.  The  other  prohibitions  in  the  clause  respect  the  power 
of  making  war,  which  is  appropriately  confided  to  the  national 
government^  The  setting  on  foot  of  an  armj  or  navj  bj  a  State 
in  times  of  peace  might  be  a  cause  of  jealousy  between  neighbor- 
ing States  and  provoke  the  hostilities  of  foreign  bordering  nations. 
In  other  cases,  as  the  protection  of  the  whole  Union  is  confided 
to  the  national  arm  and  the  national  power,  it  is  not  fit  that  any 
State  should  possess  military  means  to  overawe  the  Union,  or  to 
endanger  the  general  safety.  Still  a  State  may  be  so  situated 
that  it  may  become  indispensable  to  possess  military  forces  to 
resist  an  expected  invasion  or  insurrection.  The  danger  may  be 
too  imminent  for  delay;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  State 
will  have  a  right  to  raise  troops  for  its  own  safety,  even  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  After  war  is  once  begun  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  State  may,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  possess  the  power 
to  raise  forces  for  its  own  defence ;  and  its  co-operation  with  the 
national  forces  may  often  be  of  great  importance,  to  secure  suc- 
cess and  vigor  in  the  operations  of  war.  The  prohibition  is, 
therefore,  wisely  guarded  by  exceptions  sufficient  for  the  safety  of 
the  States,  and  not  justly  open  to  the  objection  of  being  dangerous 
to  the  Union. 

§  1405.  In  what  manner  the  consent  of  Congress  is  to  be  given 
to  such  acts  of  the  States  is  not  positively  provided  for.  Where 
an  express  consent  is  given,  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  But 
the  consent  of  Congress  may  also  be  implied ;  and,  indeed,  is  al- 
ways to  be  implied,  when  Congress  adopts  the  particular  act  by 
sanctioning  its  objects  and  aiding  in  enforcing  them.  Thus, 
where  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  notoriously  upon  a 
compact  made  between  it  and  the  State  of  which  it  previously 
composed  a  part ;  there  the  act  of  Congress,  admitting  such  State 
into  the  Union,  is  an  implied  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact    This  was  true  as  to  the  compact  between  Virginia  and 

1  There  were  corresponding  prohibitions  in  the  confederation  (art  6),  which  differ 
more  in  form  than  in  snbstance  from  those  in  the  Constitntion.  No  State  was  at 
liberty,  in  time  of  peace,  to  keep  up  vessels  of  war,  or  land-forces,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Nor  was  any  State  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  unless  invaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  thereof. 

agreements  between  States,  need  not  be  by     legislation  of  Congress  on  the  sulject* 
an  express   assent  to  every  proposition     Viiginia  v.  Wast  Virginia,  11  Wall.  SO. 
thereof;  but  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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Kentucky,  upon  the  admission  of  the  latter  ipto  the  Union  ;^  (a) 
and  the  like  rule  will  apply  to  other  States,  such  as  Maine,  more 
recently  admitted  into  the  Union. 

§  1406.  We  have  thus  passed  through  the  positive  prohibitions 
introduced  upon  the  powers  of  the  States.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes ;  those  which  are  po- 
litical in  their  character,  as  an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  and  those 
which  more  .especially  regard  the  private  rights  of  individuals.^ 
In  the  latter,  the  prohibition  is  absolute  and  universal.  In  the 
former,  it  is  sometimes  absolute  and  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
consent  of  Congress.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy  the  task  was  to  reconcile  the  jealous  tenacity 
of  the  States  over  their  own  sovereignty,  with  the  permanent  se- 
curity of  the  national  government  and  the  inviolability  of  private 
rights.  The  task  has  been  accomplished  with  eminent  success. 
If  everything  has  not  been  accomplished  which  a  wise  forecast 
might  have  deemed  proper  for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
rights  and  liberties,  in  all  political  events,  much  has  been  done 
to  guard  us  against  the  most  obvious  evils,  and  to  secure  a  whole- 
some administration  of  private  justice.  To  have  attempted  more 
would  probably  have  endangered  the  whole  fabric,  and  thus  have 
perpetuated  the  dominion  of  misrule  and  imbecility. 

§  1407.  It  has  been  already  seen,  and  it  will  hereafter  more 
fully  appear,  that  there  are  implied  as  well  as  express  prohibi- 
tions in  the  Constitution  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  Among 
the  former,  one  clearly  is  that  no  State  can  control,  or  abridge, 
or  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  the  national 
government.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that  State  laws  —  as,  for 
instance,  State  statutes  of  limitations  and  State  insolvent  laws 
—  have  no  operation  upon  the  rights  or  contracts  of  the  United 
States.^ 

§  1408.  And  here  end  our  commentaries  upon  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution,  embracing  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 

1  Green  v.  Diddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1,  85,  86,  87. 
*  See  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  884,  885. 
s  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  882. 

«  United  States  v.  Wilson,  8  Wheat  R.  258  ;  United  States  v.  Hoar,  2  Mason,  R. 
811. 

(o)  See  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  11      pressly  given,  might  be  implied  from  its 
Wall.  39,  in  which  it  was  decided  that     legislation  on  the  subject 
the  consent  of  Congress,  though  not  ex- 
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legislative  departmmt  of^^tb^  govemmenty  and  the  prohibitions 
upon  the  State  and  |Uktioniil  govemments.  If  we  here  pause  but 
for  a  moment,  we  caiinoC  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  how 
admirably  this  division  and  distribution  of  legislative  powers  be- 
tween the  State  and  national  govemments  are  adapted  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  general  government  are  assigned  all  those  powers 
which  relate  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  States,  as  com- 
prising one  confederated  nation.  While  to  each  State  is  reserved 
all  those  powers  which  may  affect  or  promote  its  own  domestic 
interests,  its  peace,  its  prosperity,  its  policy,  and  its  local  insti- 
tutions;  at  the  same  time,  such  limitations  and  restraints  are 
imposed  upon  each  government  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  wise,  to  control  any  public  functionaries,  or  as  are  indispen- 
sable to  secure  the  harmonious  operations  of  the  Union.  ^ 

§  1409.  A  clause  was  originally  proposed,  and  carried  in  the 
convention,  to  give  the  national  legislature  a  negative  upon  all 
laws  passed  by  the  States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  treaties  sub- 
sisting under  its  authority.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
afterwards  negatived,  and  finally  abandoned.^  A  more  accepta- 
ble substitute  was  found  in  the  article  (hereafter  to  be  examined) 
which  declares  that  the  Oonstitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  814. 

*  Journal  of  Conyention,  68,  86,  87,  104,  107,  186,  188,  288.  North  Americtn 
ReWew,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History,  261.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  fayorite  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  as  well  as  of  some  other  distinguished  states- 
men. North  American  Review,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  265,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History, 
261,  250. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

BXECUnVE  DEPABTMENT — OBQANIZATION  OF. 

§  1410.  In  the  progress  of  our  examination  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  article,  which  contains  an 
enumeration  of  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  executive 
department  What  is  the  best  constitution  for  the  executive 
department,  and  what  are  the  powers  with  which  it  should  bo 
entrusted,  are  problems  among  the  most  important,  and  probably 
the  most  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  of  all  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  theory  of  free  governments.^  No  man,  who  has 
ever  studied  the  subject  with  profound  attention,  has  risen  from 
the  labor  without  an  increased  and  almost  overwhelming  sense 
of  its  intricate  relations  and  perplexing  doubts.  No  man,  who 
has  ever  deeply  read  the  human  history,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  republics,  but  has  been  struck  with  the  consciousness  how 
little  has  been  hitherto  done  to  establish  a  safe  depositary  of 
power  in  any  hands ;  and  how  often,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  a 
few,  or  many,  of  an  hereditary  monarch  or  an  elective  chief,  the 
executive  power  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  state,  or  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  burden  of  its  own  imbecility.  Perhaps  our  own 
history,  hitherto,  does  not  establish  that  we  have  wholly  escaped 
all  the  dangers,  and  that  here  'is  not  to  be  found,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  other  nations,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  republic. 

§  1411.  It  appears  that  the  subject  underwent  a  very  elaborate 
discussion  in  the  convention,  with  much  diversity  of  opinion;' 
and  various  propositions  were  submitted  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  of  which  could  have 
been  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  none  which  has  been 
inveighed  against  with  less  candor  or  criticised  with  less  judg- 
ment* 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Deb.  868 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  255,  256. 
«  The  Federalist.  No.  67. 
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§  141%  The  Arst^im^^Kbi^  first  Bection  of  fhe  second  ar*' 
tide  is  as  follows  t^^B^Secutive  power  shall  bo  rested  in  a 
President  of  the  UmlRMfflltes  of  America.  He  shall  hold  hitf 
office  during  the  term  of  four  years ;  and,  together  with  the  Y ice^ 
President)  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  chosen  as  follows. " 

§  1413.  Under  the  confederation  there  was  no  national  execu-' 
tive.  The  whole  powers  of  the  national  government  were  rested 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  single  body;  and  that  body  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  every  State,  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  to  delegate 
to  them  such  of  their  own  powers,  not  requiring  the  consent  of 
nine  States,  as  nine  States  should  consent  ta^  This  want  of  a 
national  executive  was  deemed  a  fatal  defect  in  the  confederation. 

§  1414«  In  the  convention,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  executive.  But 
Upon  the  question,  whether  it  should  consist  of  a  single  person, 
the  affirmative  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three.' (a)  The  term  of  service  was  at  first  fixed  at  seven  years, 
by  a  vote  of  five  States  against  four,  one  being  divided.  The  term 
wad  afterwards  altered  to  four  years,  upon  the  report  of  a  com« 
mittee,  and  adopted  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.^ 

§  1416.  In  considering  this  Clause,  three  practical  questions 
are  naturally  suggested :  First,  whether  there  diould  be  a  distinct 
executive  department;  secondly,  whether  it  should  be  composed 
of  more  than  one  person ;  and,  thirdly,  what  should  be  the  dura* 
tion  of  ofTice. 

§  1416.  Upon  the  first  question,  little  need  be  said.  All 
America  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  establish* 
ing  a  distinct  executive  department.  The  principle  is  embraced 
in  every  State  constitution;  and  it  seems  now  to  be  assumed 
among  us,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government,  that  the  le- 
gislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate,  and  the  powers  of  one  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  either  of 
the  others.     The  same  maxim  is  found  recognized  in  express 

^  Confederation,  Art.  0,  10. 

*  Journ.  of  Conyention,  68,  8d,  90, 136. 

^  Jonrnal  of  Convention,  90, 186,  211,  225,  ft24,  882,  SdS ;  2  Pitkin'i  Hist.  251 

(a)  Mr.  Calhonn  advocated  a  dual  ht^  potpetnity  of  onr  instittitiona.  Dl«- 
ecutive,  aa  essential  to  the  protection  of  boufae  dii  the  Constitation,  Ac,  Workii 
hi«  section  of  the  country^  if  not  to  the     L  898. 
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terms  in  many  of  our  State  constitutions.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat,  that  where  all  these  powers  are  united  in  the  same 
hands,  there  is  a  real  despotism,  to  the'  extent  of  their  coercive 
exercise.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exist  together,  and  yet 
depend  for  their  exercise  upon  the  mere  authority  of  recommen- 
dation (as  tliey  did  under  the  confederation),^  they  become  at  once 
imbecile  and  arbitrary,  subservient  to  popular  clamor,  and  incap- 
able of  steady  action.  The  harshness  of  the  measures  in  relation 
to  paper-money,  and  the  timidity  and  vacillation  in  relation  to 
military  affairs,  are  examples  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

§  1417.  Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  fjtieve  ought  to  be  an 
executive  department,  the  next  consideration  is,  how  it  ought  to 
be  organized.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  that  or- 
ganization is  best  which  will  at  once  secure  energy  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  safety  to  the  people.  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
uncommon,  and  occasionally  finds  ingenious  advocates,  that  a 
vigorous  executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  republi- 
can government^  It  is  diflicult  to  find  any  sufficient  grounds  on 
which  to  rest  this  notion;  and  those  which  are  usually  stated 
belong  principally  to  that  class  of  minds  which  readily  indulge  in 
the  belief  of  the  general  perfection,  as  well  as  perfectibility,  of 
human  nature,  and  deem  the  least  possible  quantity  of  power 
with  which  government  can  subsist  to  be  the  best  To  those 
who  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  attentively  read  the  history 
of  other  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  far  different  lessons  are 
taught  with  a  severe  truth  and  force.  Those  lessons  instruct 
them,  that  energy  in  the  executive  is  a  leading  character  in  the 
definition  of  a  good  government^  It  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  community  against  foreign  attacks.  It  is  not  less  essential 
to  the  steady  administration  of  the  laws,  to  the  protection  of 

1  See  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  68. 

*  See  2  American  Maseum,  427.  Milton  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and  triumphantly 
states,  tliat  "all  ingenioas  and  knowing  men  will  easily  agree  with  mo,  that  a  free 
commonwealth,  without  a  single  person  or  House  of  Lords,  is  hy  far  the  best  govern- 
ment, if  it  can  be  had."  Milton  on  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free 
Commonwealth.  His  notion  was,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  government  should 
centre  in  a  House  of  Commons.  Locke  was  in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  whole 
executive  and  legislative  powers  In  a  small  assembly  3  and  Hume  thought  the  execu- 
tive  powers  safely  lodged  vdth  a  hundred  senators.  Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  I.,  Essay 
16,  p.  526.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  made  some  just  reflections  upon  these  extraor- 
dinary opinions,  in  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  264. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  258,  254 ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  pp.  147,  148. 
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property  against  those  irregular  and  high-handed  combinations 
which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to 
the  security  of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  am- 
bition,  of  faction,  and  of  anarchy.^  Every  man  the  least  conver- 
sant with  Roman  history  knows  how  often  that  republic  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man, 
under  the  formidable  name  of  a  dictator,  as  well  against  the 
intrigues  of  ambitious  individuals,  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  the 
seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the  community,  threatening  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  government,  as  against  foreign  enemies,  menacing 
the  destruction  and  conquest  of  the  State.  ^  A  feeble  executive 
implies  a  feeble  execution  of  the  government.  A  feeble  execu- 
tion is  but  another  phrase  for  a  bad  execution ;  and  a  government 
ill  executed,  whatever  may  be  its  theory,  must,  in  practice,  be  a 
bad  government* 

§  1418.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  exec- 
utive are  unity,  duration,  an  adequate  provision  for  Its  support, 
and  competent  powers.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  safety 
•in  a  republican  form  of  government  are  a  due  dependence  on  the 
people,  and  a  due  responsibility  to  the  people.* 

§  1419.  The  most  distinguished  statesmen  have  uniformly 
maintained  the  doctrine,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  single  execu- 
tive, and  a  numerous  legislature.  They  have  considered  energy 
as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  power,  and  this  as  best 
attained  by  reposing  the  power  in  a  single  hand.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  that  a  numerous 
legislature  was  best  adapted  to  the  duties  of  legislation,  and  best 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  se- 
cure their  privileges  and  interests.'  Montesquieu  has  said,  that 
**the  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch, 
because  this  branch  of  government,  having  need  of  despatch,  is 
better  administered  by  one  than  by  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  depends  on  the  legislative  power  is  oftentimes  better 
regulated  by  many  than  by  a  single  person.  But  if  there  were 
no  monarch,  and  the  executive  power  should  be  committed  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  selected  from  the  legislative  body, 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  70  ;  Rawle  on  CoiiBt.  ch.  12,  p.  140. 

*  Ibid.  >  Ibid. 
«  Ibid.  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  258,  254. 

*  The  Federalist,  Ka  70. 
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there  would  be  an  end  to  liberty ;  by  reason  that  the  two  powers 
would  bo  united,  as  the  same  persons  would  sometimes  possess, 
and  would  always  be  able  to  possess,  a  share  in  both."^  De 
Lolme,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  considers  the  unity  of 
the  executive  as  important  in  a  free  government,  because  it  is 
thus  more  easily  restrained.^  ^^In  those  states,"  says  he,  '^  where 
the  execution  of  the  laws  is  entrusted  to  several  different  hands, 
and  to  each  with  different  titles  and  prerogatives,  such  division, 
and  such  changeableness  of  measures,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  constantly  hide  the  true  cause  of  the  evils  of  the 
state.  Sometimes  military  tribunes,  and  at  others  consuls,  bear 
an  absolute  sway.  Sometimes  patricians  usurp  everything ;  and 
at  other  times  those  who  are  called  nobles.  Sometimes  the  peo- 
ple are  oppressed  by  decemvirs ;  and  at  others  by  dictators.  Tyr- 
anny in  such  states  does  not  always  beat  down  the  fences  that  are 
set  around  it;  but  it  leaps  over  tiiem.  When  men  think  it  con- 
fined to  one  place,  it  starts  up  again  in  another.  It  mocks  the 
efforts  of  the  people,  not  because  it  is  invincible,  but  because  it 
is  unknown.  But  the  indivisibility  of  the  public  power  in  Eng- 
land has  constantly  kept  the  views  and  efforts  of  the  people  di- 
rected to  one  and  the  same  object." ^  He  adds,  in  another  place, 
^  We  must  observe  a  difference  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive powers.  The  latter  may  be  confined,  and  even  is  the  more 
easily  so,  when  undivided.  The  legislature,  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  its  being  restrained,  should  absolutely  be  divided. "  * 

§  1420.  That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy  will  scarcely  be 
disputed.  Decision,  activity,  secrecy,  and  despatch  will  gener- 
ally characterize  the  proceedings  of  one  man  in  a  much  more 
eminent  degree  than  the  proceedings  of  a  greater  number ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  number  is  increased,  these  qualities  will 
be  diminished.^ 

§  1421.  This  unity  may  be  destroyed  in  two  ways :  first,  by 
vesting  the  power  in  two  or  more  magistrates  of  equal  dignity ; 
secondly,  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in  one  man,  subject,  however, 


^  Montesquiea's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  ch.  6. 

*  De  Lolme  on  Const  of  England,  B.  2,  ch.  2.  *  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  See  also  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  pp.  258  to  255. 
The  celebrated  Junius  (the  great  unknown)  has  pronounced  De  Lolme's  work  to  be 
at  once  "deep,  solid,  and  ingenious.*' 

*  The  Federalist)  No.  70 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  258,  254. 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  control  and  advice  of  a  counciL  Of 
the  first,  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  may  aerve  as  an  example  in 
ancient  times ;  and  in  modem  times,  the  brief  and  hasty  history 
of  the  three  consuls  of  France,  during  its  short-lived  republic.^ 
Of  the  latter,  several  States  in  the  Union  furnish  examples,  as 
some  of  the  colonies  did  before  the  revolution.  Both  these  meth- 
ods of  destroying  the  unity  of  the  executive  have  had  their  advo- 
cates.   They  are  both  liable  to  similar,  if  not  to  equal,  objections.* 

§  1422.  The  experience  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
coincides  with  what  theory  would  point  out  The  Roman  history 
records  many  instances  of  mischie£9  to  the  republic  from  dissen- 
sions between  the  consuls,  and  between  the  military  tribunes  who 
were  at  times  substituted  instead  of  the  consuls.  Those  dissen- 
sions would  have  been  even  more  striking,  as  well  as  more  fre- 
quent, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
republic,  which  often  induced  the  consuls  to  divide  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  between  them.  And  as  the  consuls 
were  generally  chosen  from  the  patrician  order,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  struggles  with  the  plebeians  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  their  own  order,  tiiere  was 
an  external  pressure,  which  compelled  them  to  act  together  for 
mutual  support  and  defence.' 

§  1428.  But)  independent  of  any  of  the  lights  derived  from 
history,  it  is  obvious  that  a  division  of  the  executive  power  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  must  always  tend  to  produce  dissen- 
sions and  fluctuating  counsels.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons 
are  engaged  in  any  common  enterprise  or  pursuit,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  difference  of  opinion.  If  it  be  a  public  trust,  or 
office,  in  which  they  are  clothed  with  equal  dignity  and  authority, 
there  are  peculiar  dangers  arising  from  personal  emulation  or 
personal  animosity.;  from  superior  talents  on  one  side,  encounter- 
ing strong  jealousies  on  the  other.;  from  pride  of  opinion  on  one 
side,  and  weak  devotion  1;o  popular  prejudices  on  the  other; 
from  the  vanity  of  being  the  author  of  a  plan,  or  resentment 
from  some  imagined  slight  hj  the  .approval  of  that  of  another. 

^  4  Jefferson's  Gorresp.  180|  KHL  Proposltioiis  ware  msde  in  the  conyention  for 
tn  execntive  composed  of  s  ploimlity  of  |>enons.  Jonmsl  of  Oonrention,  124.  They 
came  from  that  party  in  the  oonrention  which  was  understood  to  be  iiiTonible  to  a 
continaation  of  the  oonfederatioa  with  amendments.    Ibid.  528. 

^  The  iFedenlist,  liTcu  m  ••  lUd. 
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From  these,  and  other  causes  of  the  like  nature,  the  most  bitter 
rivalries  and  dissensions  often  spring.  Whenever  these  happen, 
they  lessen  the  respectability,  weaken  the  authority,  and  distract 
the  plans  and  operations  of  those  whom  they  divide.  The  wisest 
measures  are  thus  often  defeated,  or  delayed,  even  in  the  most 
critical  moments.  And,  what  constitutes  even  a  greater  evil,  the 
community  often  becomes  split  up  into  rival  factions,  adhering  to 
the  diffei^nt  persons  who  compose  the  magistracy ;  and  temporary 
animosities  become  thus  the  foundation  of  permanent  calamities 
to  the  State.  ^  Indeed,  the  ruinous  effect  of  rival  factions  in  free 
states,  struggling  for  power,  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  re- 
proach by  the  admirers  of  monarchy,  and  of  regret  by  the  lovers 
of  republics.  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  white  and 
the  black  factions,  have  been  immortalized  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  states ;  and  they  are  but  an  epitome  of  the  same  unvary- 
ing  scenes  in  all  other  republics.^ 

§  1424.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  a  free  government,  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  a  division  of  power  must  be  submitted  to, 
in  the  formation  of  the  legislature.  But  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  in  the  constitution  of  the  executive.  In  the  legis- 
lature promptitude  of  decision  is  not  of  great  in&portance.  It  is 
more  often  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  Differences  of  opinion  in 
that  department  may,  indeed,  sometimes  retard  salutary  meas- 
ures ;  but  they  often  load  to  more  circumspection  and  delibera- 
tion, and  to  more  perfection  and  accuracy  in  the  laws.  A 
resolution,  once  passed  by  a  legislative  body,  becomes  a  law; 
and  opposition  to  it  is  either  illegal  or  impolitic.  Before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  opposition  may  diminish  the  mischiefs,  or  increase 
the  good  of  the  measure.  But  no  favorable  circumstances  palli- 
ate or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  dissension  in  the  executive 
department.  The  evils  are  here  pure  and  unmixed.  They  em- 
barrass and  weaken  every  plan  to  which  they  relate,  from  the 
first  step  to  the  final  conclusion.  They  constantly  counteract 
the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  executive  character, — 
vigor,  expedition,  and  certainty  of  operation.  In  peace,  distrac- 
tion of  the  executive  councils  is  sufficiently  alarming  and  mis- 
chievous. But  in  war,  it  prostrates  all  energy  and  all  security. 
It  brings  triumph  to  the  enemy,  and  disgrace  to  the  country.  ^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70.  '  De  Lolme  on  Const.  B.  2,  ch.  1. 

*  The  Federalist,  Na  70.    The  learned  commentator  on  filackstone's  Commentaries 
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§  1425.  Objections  of  a  like  nature  apply,  though  in  some  re- 
spects with  diminished  force,  to  the  scheme  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, whose  constitutional  concurrence  is  rendered  indispensabla 
An  artful  cabal  in  that  council  would  be  able  to  distract  and 
enervate  the  whole  public  councils.  And  even  without  such  a 
cabal,  the  mere  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  would  almost 
always  mark  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  with  a  spirit 
of  habitual  feebleness  and  dilatoriness,  or  a  degrading  inconsist- 
ency. ^  But  an  objection  in  a  republic  government  quite  as  weighty 
is,  that  such  a  participation  in  the  executive  power  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsibility.  Responsi- 
bility is  of  two  kinds, — to  censure  and  to  punishment  The  first 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  especially  in  an  elective  gov- 
ernment Men  in  public  trust  will  more  often  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  public  favor  than  to 
render  themselves  liable  t.o  legal  punishment  But  the  multipli- 
cation of  voices  in  the  business  of  ihe  executive  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  responsibility  of  either  kind;  for  it  is  perpetually 
shifted  from  one  to  another.  It  often  becomes  impossible,  amidst 
mutual  accusations,  to  determine  upon  whom  the  blame  ought  to 
rest^  A  sense  of  mutual  impropriety  sometimes  induces  the 
parties  to  resort  to  plausible  pretexts  to  disguise  their  miscon- 
duct ;  or  a  dread  of  public  responsibility  to  cover  up,  under  the 
lead  of  some  popular  demagogue,  their  own  faults  and  vacilla- 
tions. Thus,  a  council  often  becomes  the  means,  either  of  shift- 
ing off  all  effective  responsibility  from  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
of  intrigues  and  oppositions,  which  destroy  his  power  and  sup- 
was  of  opinion  that  an  ezecatlTe  oompoaed  of  a  tingle  delegate  of  each  State,  like  the 
"committee  of  Congress"  under  the  confederation,  would  hare  been  better  than  a 
single  chief  mngistrate  for  the  Union.  If  such  a  scheme  had  prevailed,  we  should 
have  had  at  this  time  an  ezccutiTe  magistracy  of  twenty-four  persons.  See  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  349,  360.  Sorely  the  experience  of  the  country,  under  the  con- 
federation, must  have  been  wholly  foigotten,  when  this  scheme  approved  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  proposer.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  told  us  in  an  emphatic  manner,  that  the 
*'  committee  of  Congress  immediately  fell  into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became 
at  length  so  inyeterate  as  to  render  aU  co-operation  among  them  impracticable.  They 
dissolved  themselves,  abandoning  the  helm  of  government ,  and  It  continued  without 
a  head  until  Congress  met  in  the  ensuing  winter.  This  was  then  imputed  to  the  tem- 
per of  two  or  three  individuals.  Bui  ihe  wis$  OBeribed  U  to  ihe  nature  of  man,"  4  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  161. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  70- 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  3  EUiot's  Deb.  99, 100,  103  j  Id.  278  ;  1  Kent  s  Comm. 
Lect.  13,  pp.  253.  254. 
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plwt  bis  iufiuence.  The  constaat  e^cus0  for  want  of  decision 
and  public  spirit  on  his  party  will  be^  that  be  has  been  overruled 
bj  bis  council ;  and  on  theirs,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  sound 
advicOi  or  resisted  a  cordial  co-operation.  In  regard  to  the  ordi-^ 
nary  operations  of  goyemment,  tiie  general  result  is  to  introduce 
a  system  of  bargaining  and  management  into  the  executiye  coun- 
cils ;  and  an  equally  mischieyous  system  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue in  the  choice  and  appointment  of  counsellors.  Offices  ^re 
bestowed  on  unworthy  persons  to  gratify  ^  leading  member,  or 
mutual  concessions  are  made  to  cool  opposition  and  disarm  enr 
mity«  It  is  but  too  true,  that,  in  those  States  where  executiye 
councils  exist,  the  chief  magistrate  either  sinks  into  comparatiye 
insignificance,  or  sustains  his  power  by  arrangements  neither  hon- 
orable to  himself  nor  salutary  to  the  people.  He  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  follow  when  he  ought  to  lead ;  and  he  is  sometimes 
censured  for  acts  oyer  which  he  has  no  control,  and  for  appoint- 
ments to  office  which  haye  been  wrung  from  him  by  a  sort  of 
political  necessity.^ 

§  1426.  The  proper  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  consid* 
orations  is,  that  plurality  In  the  executiye  depriyes  the  people  of 
the  two  greatest  securities  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  delegated 
power.  First,  it  remoycs  th^  just  restraints  of  public  opinion ; 
and,  secondly.  It  diminishes  the  means  os  well  as  the  power  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  bad  measures  upon  the  real  authors.^ 

§  1427.  The  case  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  adduced,  as 
a  proof  the  other  way;  but  it  is  a  case  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  republic.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  an 
hereditary  magistrate;  and  it  is  a  settled  maxim  in  that  goycm- 
ment  that  he  can  do  no  wrong;  the  true  meaning  of  which  is, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  he  shall  not  bo  accounta** 
ble  for  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  his  person  shall 
be  sacred.  In  that  kingdom  it  is,  therefore,  wise  that  he  should 
haye  a  constitutional  council,  at  once  to  adyise  him  in  regard  to 
measures,  and  to  become  responsible  for  those  measures.  In  no 
other  way  could  any  responsibility  be  brought  home  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  Still  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the  advice  of 
his  council.     He  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct;  and 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  70. 

'  The  Federaliat,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Ck>mia.  Uot  l^,  pp.  958,  254  ;  I  Tuck.  Blapk. 
Comm.  App.  818,  819  ;  8  EUiot's  Deb.  99, 100. 
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the  only  altematiye  left  to  the  ministry  is,  to  compel  him  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  or  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  American  republic  the  case  is  wholly  different 
The  executive  magistrate  is  chosen  by,  and  made  responsible  to 
the  people;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  fit  that  he  should  have 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  affairs  for  which  he  is  thus 
made  responsible.  In  short,  the  reason  for  a  council  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  very  reason  for  rejecting  it  in  America.  The  ob- 
ject, in  each  case,  is  to  secure  executive  energy  and  responsibil- 
ity. In  Great  Britain  it  is  secured  by  a  council  In  America  it 
would  bo, defeated  by  ona^ 

§  1428.  The  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,  which  has  pre- 
vailed to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  State  constitutions,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  been  derived  from  that  maxim  of  republican  jealousy 
which  considers-power  as  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  men 
than  of  a  single  man.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  a  known  rule, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety.  If  it  were  even 
admitted  that  the  maxim  is  justly  applicable  to  the  executive  ma- 
gistracy, there  are  disadvantages  on  the  other  side  which  greatly 
overbalance  it  But,  in  truth,  all  multiplication  of  the  execu- 
tive is  rather  dangerous  than  friendly  to  liberty ;  and  it  is  more 
safe  to  have  a  single  object  for  the  jealousy  and  watchfulness  of 
the  people,  than  many.'  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  American  States  were 
placed  antecedently  to  the  Revolution  with  colonial  governors 
placed  over  them  by  the  crown,  and  irresponsible  to  themelves, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  opinion  of  the  value  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  dangers  of  a  single  magistrate,  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  importance,  and  inconsistent  with  the  permanent 
safety  and  dignity  of  an  elective  republic.^ 

§  1429.  Upon  the  question,  whether  the  executive  should  be 
composed  of  a  single  person,  we  have  already  seen  that  there 
was,  at  first,   a  division  of  opinion  in  the  convention  which 

>  The  Fedendiiit,  No.  70.  See  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  12,  pp.  147  to  160 ;  North 
Amer.  Review,  Oct  1827,  pp.  264,  266. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  70 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  268,  264 ;  8  Elliot* s  De- 
hates,  99,  100. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has,  in  his  Ckimmentaries,  condensed  the  whole  pith  of  the 
argnment  into  two  paragraphs  of  great  brevity  and  clearness.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
18,  pp.  258,  264.  See  also  Rawle  on  Const  ch«  12,  p.  147,  ko.  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  816  to  318. 

VOL.  n.  — 19 
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framed  the  Constitution,  seven  States  voting  in  the  affirmative, 
and  three  in  the  negative;  ultimately,  however,  the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  its  favor.  ^  But  the  project  of  an  executive  council 
was  not  so  easily  dismissed.  It  was  renewed  at  different  periods 
in  various  forms;  and  seems  to  have  been  finally,  though  indi- 
rectly, disposed  of  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.' 
The  reasoning  which  led  to  this  conclusion  is*  understood  to 
have  been  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  and  which  is  most 
elaborately  expounded  in  the  Federalist^ 

§  1480.  The  question  as  to  the  unity  of  the  executive  being 
disposed  of,  the  next  consideration  is,  as  to  the  proper  duration 
of  his  term  of  office.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  dura- 
tion in  office  constitutes  an  essential  requisite  to  the  energy  of 
the  executive  department.  This  has  relation  to  two  objects: 
first,  the  personal  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  constitutional  powers ;  and,  secondly,  the  stability  of 
the  system  of  administration  which  may  have  been  adopted 
under  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  longer  the  duration  in  office,  the  greater  will  be  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  so  important  an  advantage.  A  man  will  nat- 
urally be  interested  in  whatever  he  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the 
firmness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  it. 
He  will  be  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by  a  momentary  or  un- 
certain title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  title  durable  or  certain ; 
and  of  course  he  will  be  willing  to  risk  more  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other.  This  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  political  priv- 
ilege,  or  honor,  or  trust,  than  to  any  article  of  ordinary  prop- 
erty. A  chief  magistrate,  acting  under  the  consciousness  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  must  lay  down  office,  will  be  apt  to  feel 
himself  too  little  interested  in  it  to  hazard  any  material  censure 
or  perplexity  from  an  independent  exercise  of  his  powers,  or  from 
those  ill  humors  which  are  apt  at  times  to  prevail  in  all  govern- 
ments. If  the  case  should  be  that  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
be  re-eligible,  his  wishes,  if  he  should  have  any  for  office,  would 
combine  with  his  fears  to  debase  his  fortitude,  or  weaken  his 
integrity,  or  enhance  his  irresolution.* 

^  Journal  of  ConventioD,  95,  96 ;  Id.  183. 

*  Journ.  of  Convention,  69,  104,  265,  278,  840,  841.     See  also  2  Amer.  Museum, 
485,  584,  537. 

•  The  FederalUt,  No.  70  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  100.  «  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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§  1431.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard a  servile  pliancy  of  the  executive  to  a  prevalent  faction 
or  opinion  in  the  community,  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best 
recommendation.  But  such  notions  betray  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  true  ends  and  objects  of  government.  While 
republican  principles  demand  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  who  administer 
their  affairs,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  transient  im- 
pulses and  sudden  excitements,  caused  by  artful  and  designing 
men,  often  lead  the  people  astray,  and  require  their  rulers  not  to 
yield  up  their  permanent  interests  to  any  delusions  of  this  sort 
It  is  a  just  observation,  that  the  people  commonly  intend  the 
public  good.  But  no  one  but  a  deceiver  will  pretend  that  they  do 
not  often  err  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it  Indeed,  beset 
as  they  are  by  the  wiles  of  sycophants,  the  snares  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  avaricious,  and  the  artifices  of  those  who  possess  their 
confidence  more  than  they  deserve,  or  seek  to  possess  it  by  artful 
appeals  to  their  prejudices,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  their  errors 
are  not  more  numerous  and  more  mischievous.  It  is  the  duty 
of  their  rulers  to  resist  such  bad  designs  at  all  hazards;  and  it 
has  not  unfrcqncntly  happened,  that  by  such  resistance  they  have 
saved  the  people  from  fatal  mistakes,  and,  in  their  moments  of 
cooler  reflection,  obtained  their  gratitude  and  their  reverence.^ 
But  how  can  resistance  be  expected,  when  the  tenure  of  office  is 
so  short  as  to  make  it  ineffectual  and  insecure  ? 

§  1432.  The  same  considerations  apply  with  increased  force  to 
the  legislature.  If  the  executive  department  were  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  whole  objects  of  a  partition  of  the  powers  of 
government  would  1x5  defeated.  To  what  purpose  would  it  be  to 
separate  the  executive  and  judiciary  from  the  legislature,  if  both 
are  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the 
latter  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  subordinate  to  the  laws,  and  quite 
a  different  thing  to  be  dependent  upon  the  legislative  body.  The 
first  comports  with,  the  last  violates  the  fundamental  principles 
of,  good  government;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  Constitution,  the  last  unites  all  power  in  the  same  hands. 
The  tendency  of  the  legislative  authority  to  absorb  every  other 
has  been  already  insisted  on  at  large  in  the  preceding  part  of 

1  The  FedenOiB^  No.  71. 
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these  commentaries^  and  need  not  here  be  further  illustrated. 
In  governments  purely  republican  it  has  been  seen  that  this  ten-* 
dency  is  alI^ost  irresistible.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
are  but  too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  people  themselves ; 
and  they  betray  strong  symptoms  of  impatience  and  even  disgust 
at  the  least  resistance  from  any  other  quarter.  Tliey  seem  to 
think  the  exercise  of  its  proper  rights,  by  the  executive  or  the 
judiciary,  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privileges  and  an  impeachment 
pf  their  wisdom.^ (a)  If,  therefore,  the  executive  is  to  constitute 
an  effective,  independent  branch  of  the  government,  it  is  indis? 
pensable  to  give  it  some  permanence  of  duration  in  office,  and 
some  motive  for  a  firm  exercise  of  its  powers. 

§  1488.  The  other  ground,  that  of  stability  in  the  system  of 
administration,  is  still  more  strikingly  connected  with  duration 
in  office.  Few  men  will  be  found  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  course  of  policy  whose  wisdom  may  be  perfectly  clear  to 
themselves,  if  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  complete  what  they 
have  begun.  Of  what  consequence  will  it  be  to  form  the  best 
plans  of  executive  administration,  if  they  are  perpetually  passing 
into  new  hands  before  they  are  matured,  or  may  bo  defeated  at 
the  moment  when  their  reasonableness  and  their  value  cannot  be 
understood  or  realized.by  the  public  ?  One  of  the  truest  rewards 
to  patriots  and  statesmen  is  the  consciousness  that  the  objec-i 
tions  raised  against  their  measures  will  disappear  upon  a  fair 
trial ;  and  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people  will  fol- 
low their  labors,  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  actors  upon 
the  public  scenes.  But  who  will  plant  when  he  can  never  reap  ? 
Who  will  sacrifice  his  present  ease,  and  reputation,  and  popu^ 
larity,  and  encounter  obloquy  and  persecution,  for  systems  which 
he  can  neither  mould  so  as  to  insure  success,  nor  direct  so  as  to 
justify  the  experiment  ? 

§  1484.  The  natural  result  of  a  change  of  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  change  m  the  course  of  administration,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  the  subordinate  persons  who  are  to  act  as  minis-: 

1  The  Federaliat,  No.  71  ;  Id.  No.  73  ;  Id.  No.  51.  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  "The  ex- 
ecutive in  our  governments  is  not  the  sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal,  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  formidable  dread  at  present, 
and  will  be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  es^ecvitive  will  come  iu  its  turn  ;  but  it  will 
be  at  a  remote  period."    2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  448. 

(a)  See  Life  of  Qouvemear  Morris,  III.  251,  828. 
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ters  to  the  executive.  A  0ucceiElor  in  oM^e  will  leel  little  ^ph- 
pathj  with  the  plans  of  his  predecessor;  To  undo  what  has  beeii 
done  by  the  latter  will  be  ttupposed  tti  give  ptdois  of  liis  own  ca- 
pacity ;  tiiid  will  recommend  him  to  all  those  wh6  were  advent- 
ties  of  the  past  administration,  and  |)erb&ps  will  cohstitute  tb6 
main  grounds  of  elevating  him  to  office.  Personal  pride,  party 
|)rinciple8,  and  an  ambition  for  public  distinction,  will  thus  nat- 
urally prompt  to  an  abandonment  of  old  schemes,  and  com- 
bine, with  that  love  of  novelty  so  congenial  to  all  free  states,  to 
make  every  new  administration  the  founders  of  n^w  systems  of 
government^ 

§  1435.  What  should  b6  the  proper  duration  of  office  is  matter 
of  more  doubt  and  speculation.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  b^ 
said  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  office  the  inore  security  therd 
will  be  against  any  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  The  lon^r  the 
period  the  less  will  responsibility  be  felt^  and  the  more  personal 
ambition  will  bo  indulged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considera- 
tions above  stated  prove  that  a  very  short  period  is,  practically 
speaking,  equivalent  to  k  surrender  of  the  executive  power  as  a 
check  in  government,  or  subjects  it  to  to  intolerable  vacillation 
imd  imbecility.  In  the  convention  itself  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion existed  on  this  subject  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  that  the 
executive  should  be  chosen  during  good  behavior.  But  this  propi- 
osition  received  little  favor,  and  seems  to'  have  been  abandoned 
without  much  effort* 

§  1436.  Another  proposition  was,  lui  has  been  seen,  to  choose 
the  executive  for  seven  years,  which  at  first  passed  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority;* but,  being  coupled  with  a  clause,  "to  be  chosen  by  th6 
national  legislature, "  it  was  approved  by  the  vote  of  eight  States 
against  two.*  Another  clause,  "to  be  ineligible  o:  second  tim6," 
was  added  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  one,  one  bein^ 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72. 

*  This  plan,  whatever  may  now  be  thonght  of  its  Talae,  was  at  the  time  supported 
by  some  of  the  purest  patriots.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay  were 
among  the  number.  North  American  Review,  Oct.  1827,  pp.  263,  264,  2(^6  ;  Journal  of 
Convention,  130, 131,  186  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  259,  note.  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  seems,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  convention,  changed  his  opinion  on  account  of  the  increased 
danger  to  the  public  tranquillity  incident  to  the  election  of  a  magistrate  to  this  degree 
of  permanency.  2  Pitk.  Hist.  269,  260,  note.  Possibly  the  same  change  may  hare 
occurred  in  the  opinions  of  others.    Journal  of  Conrention,  ISO.  131. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  90. 

«  Id.  92,  136,  224,  226  ;  Id.  286,  287. 
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divided.^  In  this  form  the  clause  stood  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  though  some  intermediate  efforts  were  made  to  vary 
it'  But  it  was  ultimately  altered  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 
mitteoy  so  as  to  change  the  mode  of  election,  the  term  of  oiSce, 
and  the  re-eligibility,  to  their  present  form,  by  the  vote  of  ten 
States  against  one.^ 

§  1487.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  three  propositions  had 
a  mutual  influence  upon  the  final  vote.  Those  who  wished  a 
choice  to  bo  made  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  national  legis- 
lature would  naturally  incline  to  a  shorter  period  of  office  than 
seven  years.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  seven  years  might  be 
willing  to  consent  to  the  clause  against  re-eligibility,  when  they 
would  resist  it  if  the  period  of  office  were  reduced  to  four  years.  ^ 
And  those  who  favored  the  latter  might  more  readily  yield  the 
prohibitory  clause  than  increase  the  duration  of  office.  All  this, 
however,  is  but  conjecture;  and  the  most  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  final  result  is,  that  opinions  strongly  maintained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  were  yielded  up  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, or  abandoned  upon  the  weight  of  argument^ 

§  1488.  It  is  observable,  that  the  period  actually  fixed  is  in- 
termediate between  the  term  of  office  of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  course  of  one  presidential  term, 
the  House  is  or  may  be  twice  recomposed,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  changed  or  re-elected.  So  far  as  executive  influence  can 
be  presumed  to  operate  upon  either  branch  of  the  legislature  un- 
favorably to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  latter  possess,  in  their 
elective  franchise,  ample  means  of  redress.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  uniformity  and  stability  in  the  administration  of  execu- 
tive duties  are  desirable,  they  are  in  some  measure  secured  by  the 
more  permanent  tenure  of  office  of  the  Senate,  which  will  check 
too  hasty  a  departure  from  the  old  system  by  a  change  of  the 
executive  or  representative  branch  of  the  government.® 

1  Journal  of  ConTontion,  94,  204. 

*  Id.  190,  191  to  196.  200  ;  Id.  286,  287,  288. 

*  Id.  225,  324,330,  832,  837.  See  2  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  64,  65  ;  2  Pitk. 
Hist  252,  253  ;  Journal  of  Convention,  288,  289. 

^  See  1  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  pp.  64,  65. 

'  3  Elliot's  Debates,  99,  100 ;  2  Id.  858  ;  1  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  64,  65. 

'  Dr.  Paley  has  condemned  all  elective  monarchies,  and,  indeed,  all  elective  chief 
magistrates.  "The  confession  of  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  civil  government," 
says  he,  "  the  experience  of  ages,  the  example  of  Poland,  and  of  the  papal  dominions, 
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§  1439.  Whether  the  period  of  four  years  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  executive  department  is  established,  so 
as  to  give  it  at  once  energy  and  safety,  and  to  preserve  a  due  bal- 
ance in  the  administration  of  the  government,  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  experience.  That  it  will  contribute  far 
more  than  a  shorter  period  towards  these  objects,  and  thus  have  a 
material  influence  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  safely  affirmed.  ^  Between  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  period  of  office  there  will  be  a  considerable 
interval,  at  once  to  justify  some  independence  of  opinion  and 
action,  and  some  reasonable  belief  that  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  during  the  administration  may  be  seen  and  felt  by 
the  community  at  large.  The  executive  need  not  be  intimidated 
in  his  course  by  the  dread  of  an  immediate  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence, without  the  power  of  regaining  it  before  a  new  election ; 
and  he  may,  with  some  confidence,  look  forward  to  that  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  public  services  usually 
obtain  when  they  are  faithfully  and  firmly  pursued  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  If  he  should  be  re-elected,  he  will 
still  more  extensively  possess  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
a  wise  and  beneficent  system  of  policy,  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic. And  if  ho  should  be  compelled  to  retire,  he  cannot  but  have 
the  consciousness  that  measures,  long  enough  pursued  to  be  found 
useful,  will  be  persevered  in;  or,  if  abandoned,  the  contrast  will 
reflect  new  honor  upon  the  past  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  reinstate  him  in  office.  At  all  events,  the 
period  is  not  long  enough  to  justify  any  alarms  for  the  public 

seem  to  place  this  amongst  the  few  indubitable  niazimB  which  the  tcience  of  goyern- 
nient  admits  of.  A  crown  is  too  splendid  a  prize  to  be  conferred  upon  merit.  The 
INissions  or  interests  of  the  electors  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  the 
competitors.  The  same  obserration  holds  concerning  the  appointments  to  any  ofBce 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  share  of  power  or  emolument.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
a  popular  choice  worth  the  dissensions,  tumults,  and  interruptions  of  regular  Indus* 
try,  with  which  it  is  inseparably  attended.*'  Pale/s  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7* 
p.  367.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  also  remarked,  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  European 
history,  that  on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1778,  when  the  partitioning  powers 
thought  it  expedient  to  foster  and  confirm  all  the  defects  of  its  wretched  goTcmment, 
they  sagaciously  demanded  of  the  Polish  diet  that  the  crown  should  continue  elec- 
tive. 1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  256.  America  has  indulged  the  proud  hope  that 
she  shall  avoid  every  danger  of  this  sort,  and  escape  at  once  from  the  evils  of  an 
hore<litary  and  of  an  elective  monarchy.    Who  that  lores  liberty  does  not  wish  rao- 

is  to  her  eflbrts  f 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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safety.^  The  danger  is  not,  that  such  a  limited  executive  will 
become  an  absolute  dictator,  but  that  he  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  combined  operations  of  popular  influence  and  legislative 
power.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  from  the  limited  duration 
of  this  office,  whether,  in  point  of  independence  and  firmness, 
he  will  not  be  found  unequal  to  the  task  which  the  Constitution 
assigns  him ;  and,  if  such  a  doubt  may  be  indulged,  that  alone 
will  be  decisive  against  any  just  jealousy  of  his  encroachments.' 
Even  in  England,  where  an  hereditary  monarch  with  vast  pre- 
rogatives and  patronage  exists,  it  has  been  found  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  their  immediate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
their  possession  of  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  have  been 
able  effectually  to  check  all  his  usurpations  and  to  diminish  his 
influence.  Nay,  from  small  beginnings  they  have  risen  to  be  the 
great  power  in  the  state,  counterpoising  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  crown  but  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  nobility ;  and  gain- 
ing so  solid  an  accession  of  influence,  that  they  rather  lead  than 
follow  the  great  measures  of  the  administration.^ 

§  1440.  In  comparing  the  duration  of  office  of  the  President 
with  that  of  the  State  executives,  additional  i*eason8  will  present 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  former.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  executive  was  chosen  annually  in  some 
of  the  States;  in  others,  biennially;  and  in  others,  triennially. 
In  some  of  the  States  which  have  been  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  executive  is  chosen  annually ;  in  others  bien- 
nially ;  in  others  triennially ;  and  in  others  quadriennially.  So 
that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exhibited  on  the  subject 
not  only  in  the  early  but  in  the  later  State  constitutions  in  the 
Union.*  Now  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if,  considering  the  nature 
of  executive  duties  in  the  State  governments,  a  period  of  office  of 
two  or  three  or  even  four  years  has  not  been  found  either  danger- 
ous or  inconvenient,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  the  dura- 
tion of  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  longest  of  these  periods.  The  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  President  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  so  various  and  complicated,  as  not  only  to  require  great  tal- 

i  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  818  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  81,  pp.  287  to  290. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  71.  »  Ibid. 

*  4  Elliot's  Debates,  App.  657 ;  Dr.  Leiber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art.  Cai^ 
ttUutioTu ;  The  Federalist,  No.  89. 
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ents  and  great  wisdom  to  perform  them  in  any  manner  suitable 
to  their  importance  and  difBcultj,  but  also  long  experience  in 
office  to  acquire  what  may  be  deemed  the  habits  of  administration, 
and  a  steadiness  as  well  aa  comprehensiveness  of  view  of  all  the 
bearings  of  measures.  The  executiye  duties  in  the  States  are 
few  and  confined  to  a  narrow  range.  Those  of  the  President 
embrace  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  arrangements  of  peace 
and  war,  of  diplomacy  tod  negotiation,  of  financCi  of  natval  and 
military  operations,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  through  al* 
most  infinite  ramifications  of  details  and  in  places  at  vast  dis* 
tanccs  from  each  other.  ^  He  is  compelled  constantly  to  take  into 
view  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Union ;  and  to  master  many  of  the 
local  interests  and  other  circumstances,  which  may  require  new 
adaptations  of  measures  to  meet  the  public  exigencies.  Consid- 
erable time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge  for  the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  his  office  can 
be  obtained;  and  after  it  is  obtained,  time  must  be  allowed  to 
enable  him  to  act  upon  that  knowledge  so  as  to  give  vigor  and 
healthiness  to  the  operations  of  the  government  A  short  term 
of  office  would  scarcely  suffice,  either  for  suitable  knowledge  ot 
suitable  action.  And  to  say  the  least,  four  years  employed  in 
the  executive  functions  of  the  Union  would  not  enable  any  man 
to  become  more  familiar  with  them,  than  half  that  period  with 
those  of  a  single  State.'  In  short,  the  same  general  considera« 
tions  which  require  and  justify  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
service  of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  beyond  that  of 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures,  apply  with  full  force  to 
the  executive  department  There  have,  nevertheless,  at  different 
periods  of  the  government,  been  found  able  and  ingenious  minds, 
who  have  contended  for  an  annual  election  of  the  President,  ot 
some  shorter  period  than  four  years,  ^ 

§  1441.  Hitherto  our  experience  hais  demonstrated,  that  the 
period  has  not  been  found  practically  so  long  as  to  create  danger 
to  the  people,  or  so  short  as  to  take  away  a  reasonable  independ-* 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72.  *  1  Kenrs  Comm.  Lect  13,  p,  262. 

'  Mr.  Senator  Hillhoofle,  In  April,  1808,  proponed  an  annual  election,  among  other 
amendments  to  the  Constitntion  ;  and  defended  the  proposition  in  a  Tery  elahorate 
speech.  The  amendment,  howerer,  foand  no  support  See  Hillhonse's  Speech,  12th 
April,  1808,  printed  at  New  Haven,  by  0.  Steele  &  Co.  The  lonrned  editor  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  manifestly  thought  a  more  frequent  election  than  once  in  four 
years  desirable.    1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  828^  829. 
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ence  and  energy  from  the  executiva  Still,  it  cannot  be  disguised^ 
that  sufficient  time  has  scarcely  yet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject;  since  the  executive 
has  generally  acted  with  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  in  critical 
times  has  been  sustained  by  the  force  of  that  majority  in  strong 
measures,  and  in  times  of  more  tranquillity,  by  the  general  mod- 
eration of  the  policy  of  his  administration. 

§  1442.  Another  question,  connected  with  tlie  duration  of 
office  of  the  President,  was  much  agitated  in  the  convention,  and 
has  often  since  been  a  topic  of  serious  discussion ;  and  that  is, 
whether  ho  should  be  re-eligible  to  office.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President  ought  to  be  ineligible  after  one  period 
of  office,  it  was  urged,  that  the  return  of  public  officers  into  the 
mass  of  the  common  people,  where  they  would  feel  the  tone  which 
they  had  given  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  was  the  best 
security  the  public  could  have  for  their  good  behavior.  Tt  would 
operate  as  a  check  upon  the  restlessness  of  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  independence  of  the  executive.  It  would 
prevent  him  from  a  cringing  subserviency  to  procure  a  re-elec- 
tion, or  to  a  resort  to  corrupt  intrigues  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  power.  ^  And  it  was  even  added  by  some,  whose  imaginations 
were  continually  haunted  by  terrors  of  all  sorts  from  the  exist- 
ence of  any  powers  in  the  national  government,  that  the  re-eligi- 
bility of  the  executive  would  furnish  an  inducement  to  foreign 
governments  to  interfere  in  our  elections,  and  would  thus  inflict 
upon  us  all  the  evils  which  had  desolated  and  betrayed  Poland.^ 

§  1443.  In  opposition  to  these  suggestions,  it  was  stated,  that 
one  ill  effqct  of  the  exclusion  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
ducements to  good  behavior.  There  are  few  men  who  would  not 
feel  much  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  when  they  wore 
conscious  that  the  advantage  of  a  station  with  which  it  is  con> 
nected  must  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period,  than  when 
they  were  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining  by  their 
merit  a  continuance  of  it.  A  desire  of  reward  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  of  human  conduct;  and  the  best  security  for 
the  fidelity  of  mankind  is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty. 
Even  the  love  of  fame  —  the  ruling  passion  of  the  noblest  minds 
—  will  scarcely  prompt  a  man  to  undertake  extensive  and  ardu- 

1  See  S  Elliot's  Debates,  99  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  cb.  81,  p.  283;  The  Federalist,  No.  72. 
*  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  357  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  283. 
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0U8  enterprises,  requiring  considerable  time  to  mature  and  per- 
fect, if  they  may  be  taken  from  his  management  before  their 
accomplishment,  or  be  liable  to  failure  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  most,  under  such  circumstances,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  the  negative  merit  of  not 
doing  harm  instead  of  the  positive  merit  of  doing  good.^  An- 
other ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  temptation  to  sordid 
views,  to  peculation,  to  the  corrupt  gratification  of  favorites, 
and  in  some  instances  to  usurpation.  A  selfish  or  avaricious 
executive  might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  disposed  to  make 
the  most  he  could  for  himself,  and  his  friends  and  partisans, 
during  his  brief  continuance  in  ofiice,  and  to  introduce  a  system 
of  official  patronage  and  emoluments,  at  war  with  the  public  in- 
terests, but  well  adapted  to  his  own.  If  he  were  vain  and  ambi- 
tious, as  well  as  avaricious  and  selfish,  the  transient  possession 
of  his  honors  would  depress  the  former  passions,  and  gpive  new 
impulses  to  the  latter.  He  would  dread  the  loss  of  gain  more 
than  the  loss  of  fame ;  since  the  power  must  drop  from  his  hands 
too  soon  to  insure  any  substantial  addition  to  his  reputation.' 
On  the  other  hand,  his  very  ambition,  as  well  as  his  avarice, 
might  tempt  him  to  usurpation ;  since  the  chance  of  impeachment 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  thought;  and  the  present  power  of 
serving  friends  might  easily  surround  him  with  advocates  for 
every  stretch  of  authority  which  would  flatter  his  vanity,  or  ad- 
minister to  their  necessities. 

§  1444.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  depriving 
the  community  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  an 
able  chief  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  ofiica  Experience  is  the 
parent  of  wisdom.  And  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  say,  that 
it  ought  systematically  to  be  excluded  from  the  executive  office. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  banishing  merit  from  the  public  coun- 
cils, because  it  had  been  tried.  What  could  be  more  strange 
than  to  declare,  at  the  moment  when  wisdom  was  acquired,  that 
the  possessor  of  it  should  no  longer  be  enabled  to  use  it  for  the 
very  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired  ?  * 

§  1445.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  that  it 
might  banish  men  from  the  station,  in  certain  emergencies,  in 

1  The  Fedenlist,  No.  72  ;  8  EUiot's  Deb.  99  i  Id.  858. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  72 ;  2  EUiot's  Debetee,  868. 

•  The  Fedeimlist,  No.  73;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  99, 100. 
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Thich  iheiT  services  might  be  eminently  ■lueful,  and  indeed  al< 
most  indiBpensable  for  the  safety  of  tlieir  country.  Tliere  is  no 
nation  whicli  lioa  not  at  Bomo  period  or  other  in  its  history  felt 
an  absolute  necessity  of  the  services  of  particular  men  in  partio- 
alar  stations ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  vital  to 
tho  preserratiou  of  its  political  existoQce.  In  a  time  of  imr,  or 
other  preasii^  calamity,  the  very  confidence  of  a  nation  in  the 
tried  integrity  and  ability  of  a  single  man  may  of  itself  insure  a 
triumph.  Is  it  wise  to  eubstitute  in  such  cases  inexperience  for 
experieucaj  and  to  set  afloat  publio  opinion,  and  change  the  settled 
course  of  administration  t  *  One  vould  suppose,  that  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  possess  the  right  to  change  a  bad  magistrate,  without 
making  the  singular  merit  of  a  good  one  the  very  ground  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  office. 

§  1446.  Another  ground  against  the  exclusion  was  founded 
upon  our  own  experience  under  the  State  governments  of  the 
utility  and  safety  of  the  re^ligibility  of  tho  executive.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  executive  is  re-eligible;  in  others  he  is  not 
But  no  person  has  been  able  to  point  out  any  circumstonco  in 
the  administration  of  the  State  govommentfi  unfavorable  to  a  re- 
election of  the  chief  m^strate,  where  the  riglit  has  constitution- 
ally existed.  If  there  had  been  any  practical  evil,  it  must  have 
been  seen  and  felt.  And  tho  common  practice  of  continuing  the 
executive  in  office  in  some  of  these  States,  and  of  displacing  in 
others,  demonstrates  that  tho  people  are  not  sensible  of  any 
abuse,  and  use  their  power  with  a  firm  and  unemlmrrasaed  free- 
dom at  the  elections. 

§  1447.  It  was  added,  that  the  advantages  proposed  by  the  ex- 
clusion, (1)  greater  independence  in  tlie  executive,  (2)  greater 
security  to  the  people,  were  not  well  founded.  The  former  could 
not  be  attained  in  any  moderate  degree,  unless  tlie  exclusion  was 
made  perpetual.  And,  if  it  were,  there  might  be  many  motives 
to  induce  the  executive  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  friends, 
to  partisans,  to  selfish  objects,  and  to  private  gain,  to  the  fear 
of  enemies,  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  majorities.  As  to 
the  latter  supposed  advantage,  the  exclusion  would  o|)erate  no 
check  upon  a  man  of  irregular  ambition,  or  corrupt  principles, 
and  i^inst  such  men  alone  could  the  exclusion  be  important. 
In  truth,  such  men  would  easily  find  means  to  cover  up  their 
1  TIm  Fedanllit,  No.  73 ;  a  EUiot'a^  Debate*,  eo,  100. 
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usurpations  and  dishoneaty  under  fair  pretensions^  and  mean 
subscrviencj  to  popular  prejudices.  They  would  easily  delude 
the  people  into  a  belief  that  their  acts  were  constitutional,  be- 
cause they  were  in  harmony  with  the  public  wishes,  or  held  out 
some  specious  but  false  projects  for  the  public  good. 

§  1448.  Most  of  this  reasoning  would  apply,  though  with  di« 
minished  force,  to  the  exclusion  for  a  limited  period,  or  until 
after  the  lapse  of  an  intermediate  election  to  the  office.  And  it 
would  have  equally  diminished  advantages,  with  respect  both  to 
personal  independence  and  public  security.  In  shorty  the  exclu- 
sion, whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  would  have  nearly  the  same 
eitocts;  and  these  effects  would  be  generally  pernicious,  rather 
than  salutary.^  Be-eligibility  naturally  connects  itself  to  a  cer-» 
tain  extent  with  duration  of  office.  The  latter  is  necessary  to 
give  the  officer  himself  the  inclination  and  the  resolution  to  act 
his  part  well,  and  the  community  time  and  leisure  to  observe  the 
tendency  of  his  measures,  and  thence  to  form  an  experimental 
estimate  of  his  merits.  The  former  is  necessary  to  enable  thq 
people,  when  they  see  reason  to  approve  of  his  conduct,  to  con- 
tinue him  in  the  station,  in  order  to  prolong  the  utility  of  hici 
virtues  and  talents,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  advan-<> 
tage  of  permanence  in  a  wise  system  of  administration.' 

§  1449.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed^  that  where  the  duration  is 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  right  of  re-election  becomea 
less  important,  and  perhaps  less  safe  to  the  public.  A  President 
chosen  for  ten  years  might  be  mode  ineligible  with  far  less  impro- 
priety  than  one  chosen  for  four  years.  And  a  President  chosen 
for  twenty  years  ought  not  to  be  again  eligible,  upon  the  plain 
ground,  that  by  such  a  term  of  office  his  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  his  means  of  influence  and  patronage 
immensely  increased,  so  as  to  check  in  a  great  measure  the  just 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Whether  an  intermediate  period,  say  of  eight 
years,  or  of  seven  years,  as  proposed  in  the  convention,  might  not 
be  beneficially  combined  with  subsequent  ineligibility,  is  a  point 
iipon  which  great  statesmen  have  not  been  agreed;  and  must 
be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  future  legislators  to  weigh  and  decide.* 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  72 1  BavU  09  the  Gontt  eh.  81,  pp,  S88,  280, 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  78. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  entertained  .^  opinion  ettonglj^  thM;  the  chief 
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The  inconvenience  of  such  frequently  recurring  elections  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  by  generating  factions,  combining  intrigues, 
and  agitating  the  public  mind,  seems  not  hitherto  to  have  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  One  of  two  evils  may 
possibly  occur  from  this  source ;  either  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement, which  will  prevent  the  fair  operation  of  the  measures 
of  an  administration,  or  a  growing  indifference  to  the  election, 
both  on  the  part  of  candidates  and  the  people,  which  will  sur- 
render it  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  selfish,  the  office  seek- 
ers, and  the  unprincipled  devotees  of  power.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  that  the  election  of  a  su- 
preme executive  magistrate  for  a  whole  nation  affects  so  many 
interests,  addresses  itself  so  strongly  to  popular  passions,  and 
holds  out  such  powerful  temptations  to  ambition,  that  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  a  strong  trial  to  public  virtue,  and  even  hazardous 
to  the  public  tranquillity.^ 

§  1450.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  respects  the  Vice- 
President.  If  such  an  officer  was  to  be  created,  it  is  plain  that 
the  duration  of  his  office  should  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
President.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  scheme  of 
the  government  necessarily  embraced  it ;  for  when  it  was  decided 
that  two  persons  were  to  be  voted  for,  as  President,  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, after  the  person  chosen  as  President,  should  be  Vice- 
magistrate  ought  to  be  ineligible  after  one  tenn  of  office.  "Reason  and  experience 
tell  us,"  says  he,  "  that  the  chief  magistrate  will  always  be  re-elected,  if  he  may  be 
re-elected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  life.  This  once  observed,  it  becomes  of  so  much 
consequence  to  certain  nations  to  have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  that 
they  will  interfere  with  money  and  with  arms,  &o.  The  election  of  a  President  of 
Amenca  some  years  hence  will  be  much  more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Euro])e, 
than  ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was."  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison  in  1787,  2 
JefTer.  Corresp.  274,  276.  lie  added  in  the  same  letter :  '*  The  power  of  removing 
every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  people  is  a  power  which  ttiey  will  not  exercise  ; 
and  if  they  were  disiiosod  to  exercise  it,  they  would  not  bo  penuittod."  See  also  2 
Jefferson's  Correspondence,  291,  489,  440,  448.  How  little  has  this  reasoning  accorded 
with  the  fact !  In  the  memoir  written  by  him  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  says  : 
"  My  wish  was,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible 
afterwards.  This  term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
legislature,  to  carry  through  and  establish  any  system  of  improvement  he  should  pro- 
pose for  the  general  good.  But  the  practice  adopted,  I  think ,  is  better,  allowing  his 
continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a  liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the  term, 
making  that  a  period  of  probation."  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  64,  65.  See  also  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  A  pp.  828,  829. 

^  1  Kent's  Conmi.  Lect.  18,  p.  267. 
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President.  The  principal  question,  thereforei  was,  whether  such 
an  officer  ought  to  be  created.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  original  scheme  of  the  govemment  did  not  provide  for  such 
an  officer.  By  that  scheme,  the  President  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature.^  When,  afterwards,  an  election  by  elec- 
tors chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people,  was  proposed 
by  a  select  committee,  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President  constituted 
a  part  of  the  proposition ;  and  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  ten  States  against  one.' 

§  1451.  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was  objected  to, 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  As  president  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  bo  entrusted  with  a  power  to  control  the  proceedings  of 
that  body ;  and  as  he  must  come  from  some  one  of  the  States, 
that  State  would  have  a  double  vote  in  the  body.  Besides,  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  President  should  die,  or  be  removed,  the 
Vice-President  might,  by  his  influence,  prevent  the  election  of 
a  President  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  superfluous  officer, 
having  few  duties  to  perform,  and  those  might  properly  devolve 
upon  some  other  established  officer  of  the  government.^ 

§  1452.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  appointment  were,  in 
part,  founded  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  objections.  It  was 
seen  that  a  presiding  officer  must  bo  chosen  for  the  Senate,  virhero 
all  the  States  were  equally  represented,  and  where  an  extreme 
jealousy  might  naturally  bo  presumed  to  exist  of  the  preponderat* 
ing  influence  of  any  one  State.  If  a  member  of  the  Senate  were 
appointed,  either  the  State  would  be  deprived  of  one  vote,  or 
would  enjoy  a  double  vote  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  or  there 
would  be  a  tie,  and  no  decision.  Each  of  these  alternatives  was 
equally  undesirable,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  great  prac- 
tical inconveniences.  An  officer,  therefore,  chosen  by  the  whole 
Union,  would  be  a  more  suitable  person  to  preside,  and  give  a 
casting  vote,  since  he  would  be  more  free  than  any  member  of 
the  Senate  from  local  attachments  and  local  interests ;  and  being 
the  representative  of  the  Union,  would  naturally  be  induced  to 
consult  the  interests  of  all  the  States.^  Having  only  a  casting 
vote,  his  influence  could  only  operate  exactly  when  most  bene- 

^  Jonrnal  of  Convention,  68,  92,  186,  224. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  828,  824,  888,  887. 

>  Spe  2  Elliot's  Debates,  859,  861 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 

«  8  fiUiot's  Debates,  87,  88,  61,  62 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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ficial ;  that  is,  to  procure  a  decision.  A  still  more  important 
consideration  is  the  necessity  of  providing  some  suitable  person 
to  perform  the  executive  functions,  when  the  President  is  unable 
to  perform  them,  or  is  removed  from  office.  Every  reason  which 
recommends  the  mode  of  election  of  the  President  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  with  a  view  either  to  dignity,  independence,  or 
personal  qualifications  for  office,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
appointment  of  his  substitute,  ^e  is  to  perform  the  same  duties, 
and  to  possess  the  same  rights ;  and  it  seems,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, at  least  peculiarly  proper,  that  the  choice  of  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  the  executive  functions,  should  belong  to  the 
people  at  large,  rather  than  to  a  select  body  chosen  for  another 
purpose.  If,  as  was  suggested,  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
chosen  by  that  body,  might  have  been  designated  as  the  constitu- 
tional substitute,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  either 
possess  so  high  qualifications,  or  enjoy  so  much  public  confi- 
dence, or  feel  so  much  responsibility  for  his  conduct,  as  a  Vice- 
President  selected  directly  by  and  from  the  people,  llio  president 
of  the  Senate  would  generally  be  selected  from  other  motives,  and 
with  reference  to  other  qualifications,  than  what  ordinarily  be- 
longed to  the  executive  department.  His  political  opinions  might 
be  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  a  majority  of  the  nation ; 
and  while  he  might  possess  a  just  influence  in  the  Senate  as  a 
presiding  officer,  he  might  be  deemed  wholly  unfit  for  the  various 
duties  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  such 
an  officer  for  similar  purposes  in  some  of  the  State  governments ;  ^ 
and  it  therefore  came  recommended  by  experience,  as  a  safe  and 
useful  arrangement,  to  guard  the  people  against  the  inconven- 
iences of  an  interregnum  in  the  government,  or  a  devolution  of 
power  upon  an  officer  who  was  not  their  choice,  and  might  not 
possess  their  confidence. 

§  1453.  The  next  clause  embraces  the  mode  of  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President ;  and  although  it  has  been  repealed, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
yet  it  still  deserves  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
and  more  especially  as  very  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  the  substitute  is  not  inferior  in  wisdom  and  convenience. 

§  1454.    The  clause  is  as  follows :  "  Each  State  shall  appoint, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  6$. 
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in  such  manner  as  the' legislature  thereof  may.  direct^  arnmnbeC' 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  o£  senators,  and  represen- 
tatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitledi  in  the  Congress.     But, 
no  senator^  or  representative,,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
OF  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be. appointed. an  elector*, 

^  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote) 
by  ballot  for  two  persons;  of  whom  one  at  leaat  shall  not  be,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit, sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,, 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senatoi  The  president  of  the  1 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence'  of?  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre-  / 
sentatives,  open  all  the  certificates^  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be.  the  President^  if  such  number  be  a,  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there,  be  mora  than  one.  who. 
have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one. 
of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,, 
from  the  five  highest  on^the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President  But,  in  choosing  the  President,, 
the  votes  shall  be. taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each^  ^ 
State  having  one  vote;  a. quorum  for  this  purpose,  shall  consist. 
o£  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a. 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Yice- 
Presideiit  But  if  there,  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice-President" 

§  1455.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  originally,  in  the 
convention,  the  choice  of  the  President,  was,  by  a. vote  of  eight 
States  against  two,  given  to  the  national  legislature.^  This  mode 
of  appointment,  however,,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory; for  a  short  time  afterwards,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject,  it  was  voted,  by  six  States  against  three,  one  being  di- 
vided, that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  electors  appointed 
for  that  purpose;  and,  by  eight  States  against  two,  that  the  elec- 

1  Joamal  orCoiiventioii»,68,  92,  186,  224,  225  ;.IcL  286,  287. 
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tors  should  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States.  ^  Upon  a 
subsequent  disoussion,  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four, 
the  choice  was  restored  to  the  national  legislature.^  Towards 
the  close  of  the  convention  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  com^ 
mittee,  who  reported  a  scheme  in  many  respects  as  it  now  stands. 
The  clause  as  to  the  mode  of  choice  by  electors  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  nine  States  against  two ;  that  respecting  the  time 
and  place  and  manner  of  voting  of  the  electors,  by  ten  States 
against  one ;  that  respecting  the  choice  by  the  House  of  Represent 
tatives,  in  case  no  choice  was  made  by  the  people,  by  ten  States 
'  against  one.^ 

§  1456.  One  motive  which  induced  a  change  of  the  choice  of 
the  President  from  the  national  legislature  unquestionably  was, 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  people  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  confided.  This  would  be 
accomplished  much  more  perfectly,  by  committing  the  right  of 
choice  to  persons  selected  for  that  sole  purpose  at  the  particular 
conjuncture,  instead  of  persons  selected  for  the  general  purposes 
of  legislation.^  Another  motive  was  to  escape  from  those  in- 
trigues and  cabals  which  would  be  promoted  in  the  legislative 
body  by  artful  and  designing  men,  long  before  the  period  of  the 
choice,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  their  own  selfis)!  purposes.^ 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  body  entrusted  with  the  power 
was  chosen  long  before  the  presidential  election,  and  for  other 
general  functions,  would  facilitate  every  plan  to  corrupt  or  man- 
age them.  It  would  bo  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  candidate, 
by  holding  out  the  rewards  of  office,  or  other  sources  of  patron- 
age and  honor,  silently  but  irresistibly  to  influence  a  majority  of 
votes;  and  thus,  by  his  own  bold  and  unprincipled  conduct,  to 
secure  a  choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest,  and  purest,  and 
most  enlightened  men  in  the  country.  Besides,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  possession  of  the  elective  power  would  mingle 
itself  with  all  the  ordinary  measures  of  legislation.  Compro- 
mises and  bargains  would  be  made,  and  laws  passed  to  gratify 
particular  members,  or  conciliate  particular  interests ;  and  thus 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  190, 191.  *  Id.  200.     See  Id.  286,  287. 

>  Journal  of  Convention,  824,  883,  834,  885,  886,  887.  The  committee  of  the  con- 
vention reported  in  favor  of  a  choice  by  t?i6  Senate,  in  case  there  was  none  by  the  people. 
Journal  of  Convention,  825. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  68.  »  2  Wilson's  Uw  Lect  187. 
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a  disastrous  influence  would  be  shed  over  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government.  The  President  would,  in  fact,  become  the  mere 
tool  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress;  and  would,  before  he 
occupied  the  seat,  be  bound  down  to  an  entire  subserviency  to 
their  views.  ^  No  measure  would  be  adopted  which  was  not,  in 
some  degree,  connected  with  the  presidential  election;  and  no 
presidential  election  made  but  what  would  depend  upon  artificial 
combinations  and  a  degrading  favoritism.'  There  would  be 
ample  room  for  the  same  course  of  intrigues  which  has  made 
memorable  the  choice  of  a  king  in  the  Polish  diet,  of  a  chief 
in  the  Venetian  senate,  and  of  a  pope  in  the  sacred  college  of  the 
Vatican. 

§  1457.  Assuming  that  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  confided  to 
the  national  legislature,  there  remained  various  other  modes  by 
which  it  might  bo  efifected,  —  by  the  people  directly ;  by  the  State 
legislatures ;  or  by  electors  chosen  by  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
latter  mode  was  deemed  most  advisable;  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  was  supported  was  to  the  following  effect :  The  immediate 
election  should  be  made  by  men  the  most  capable  of  analyzing  the 
qualities  adapted  to  the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all 
the  inducements  which  ought  to  govern  their  choice.  A  small 
number  of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  gen- 
eral  mass  for  this  special  object,  would  be  most  likely  to  possess 
the  information  and  discernment  and  independence  essential  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty.^  It  is  also  highly  important  to 
afford  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder. 
These  evils  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate  directly  by  the  people,  considering  the  strong  excite* 
ments  and  interests  which  such  an  occasion  may  naturally  be 
presumed  to  produce.  The  choice  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
form  an  intermediate  body  of  electors,  would  be  far  less  apt  to 
convulse  the  community  with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  move- 
ments, than  the  choice  of  one  who  was  himself  the  final  object  of 
the  public  wishes.  And  as  the  electors  chosen  in  each  State  are 
to  assemble  and  vote  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  this 
detached  and  divided  situation  would  expose  them  much  less  to 

1  Rawle  on  the  Coiistitntion,  eh.  6,  p.  68. 
s  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  261,  268. 
s  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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heats  and  ferments,  which  might  be  coomunicated  from  them  to. 
the  people,  than  if  they  were  all.  convened  at  one  time  in  one 
place,  ^  Th^  same  circmnstanqes  i^ould  ns^turally  lessen  the  dan- 
gers of  cabal,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  especially  if  Goi^gres^ 
qhould,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  prescribe  the  same  day  for 
llie  choice  of  the  electors,  and.  for  giving  their  votes  throughout 
t)ie  United  States.  The,  scheme,  indeed,  persents  every  reasona- 
ble guard  agaipst  the^e.  f^taj  evils,  to  republican  governments, 
l^hp  f^ppointmqnt  of  the  President  is  not  made  to  depend  upon 
i^ny  pre-existing  body  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  be- 
forehf^nd  to  prostitute  tl^eir  votes;  but  is  delegated  to  persons 
chosen  by  the  immediate  act  of  the  people,  for  that  sole  and  tem^ 
porary  purpose.  All  those  persons,  who,  from  their  situation, 
might  be  suspeqted  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  President  in, 
office,  such  as  senators,  and  representatives,  and  other  persons 
holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  are  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility  to  the  trust.  Tlins,  without  corrupting 
the  body  of  the  people,  the  iinmediate  agents  in  the  election  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  enter  upon  their  duty  free  from  any  sinister 
bias.  Their  transitory  existence  and  dispersed  situation  would 
present  formidable  obstacle^  to  any  corrupt  combinations ;  and 
time,  as  well  as.  means,  ^ould  bo  wanting  to  accomplish,  by 
bribery  or  intrigue  of  ig^y  considerable  number,  a  betrayal  of 
their  duty.*  The  President,  too,  who  should  be  thus  appointed,^ 
would  be  far  more  independent  than  if  chosen  by  a  legislative 
body,  to  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  make  correspondent  sac- 
rifices, to  gratify  their  wishes  or  reward  their  services.*  And 
on  the  other  hand,  being  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  his, 
gratitude  would  take  the  natural  direction,  and  sedulously  guard 
their  rights.^ 

1  The  FederalUt,  No.  68 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  261,  262. 
>  The  Federalist,  No.  68 ;  1  Tuck,  Black,  Goium.  App.  826,  327  ;  2  Wilson's  Law 
Lect  187,  m,  189. 

•  Ibid. 

*  In  addition  to  these  grounds,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  still  greater  and  more 
insuperable  difficulty  against  a  ciioice  directly  by  the  people,  as  a  single  community, 
was,  that  such  a  measure  would  be  an,  entire  consolidation  of  the  goverament  of  tjie 
country,  and  an  annihilation  of  the  State  sovereignties,  so  for  as  concerned  the  organ- 
ization of  the  executive  department  of  the  Union.  This  was  not  to  be  permitted  or 
endured  ;  and  it  would,  besides,  have  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  slayehplding  Statea  tq  a  degr^  which  they  would  have  deemed 
altogether  inadmissible.    1  Kent's  Coomi,  Lect  18,  p.  261.     It  b  not  perceived,  how 
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§  1458.  The  other  piu-ts  of  the  Bchdtde  )Eur^  no  less  entitled  to 
commendation.  The  number  of  electors  id  equal  to  the  numbe'r 
of  senators  and  representatives  of  each  State ;  thus  giving  to  each 
State  as  virtual  a  representation  ih  the  electoral  colleges  as  tihUit 
which  it  enjoys  in  Congress.  The  votes,  when  given,  iBire  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  and  thefe 
opened  and  counted  in  the  piresence  of  both  houses.  The  "pehioh 
having  a  majority  of  the  Whole  humber  of  voted  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent. But  if  no  one  of  the  Candidates  has  such  a  majority,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  {>opulat*  branch  of  the  govehi- 
mcnt,  is  to  elect  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  person 
whom  they  may  deem  best  qutilified  for  the  ofiice,  e^lx  State 
having  one  vote  in  the  choice  llie  pei^on  who  has  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  afteir  th6  choice  of  Pi^sident,  is  to  be 
Vice-President  But,  if  two  or  more  shall  have  equal  votes,  the 
Senate  are  to  chooSe  the  Vice-iPi*(^ideht.  Thus,  the  ultimia.te 
functions  are  to  be  shared  alternately  by  the  Senate  and  Bepreseto- 
tativcs  in  the  organization  of  the  elcecutive  department.^ 

§  1459.  ^'  This  process  oi  election, "  addd  the  Federalist,  with 
a  somewhat  elevated  tone  of  sittisfaction,  ^'  iiffords  It  molfal  cer- 
tainty that  the  office  of  President  will  seldom  fall  to  the  l6't  of 
a  man  who  is  not  in  an  eminent  degree  endowed  wit^  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.     Talents  tor  low  intrigue,  and  th^  little 

either  of  these  results  could  have  taken  place,  unless  upon  some  plan  (which  was  never 
proposed)  which  should  disregard  altogether  the  existence  of  the  States,  and  take  itway 
all  representation  of  the  slave  populatioti.  llie  choicb  might  have  h^h  diriootly  hj  the 
people  without  any  such  course.  And  in  point  of  facit,  Such  an  objection  as  thitt  sug^ 
gested  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  to  a  choice  by  the  people,  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  authors  of  the  Federalist.  If  the  choice  had  been  directly  by  the  people, 
each  State  having  as  many  votes  for  President  as  it  would  be  entitled  to  electors,  the 
result  would  have  bech  exactly  as  it  now  is.  If  each  State  had  been  entitled  t6  otie 
Vote  only,  then  the  State  sovereignties  would  hkve  been  completely  represented  by  the 
people  of  each  State  upon  an  equality.  If  the  cliolce  had  been  by  the  people  in  dis* 
tricts,  according  to  the  ratio  of  representation,  then  the  President  would  have  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  a  minority  of  the  representative  districts.  The^ 
Would  be  no  more  a  consolidation  thah  there  now  ia  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  neither  view  could  there  be  any  i^juriont  inequality  bearing  on  the  Southern 
SUtes. 

^  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  genera]  arguments  in  favor  of  an  election 
by  electors  with  great  felicity.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  pp.  261,  262.  And  the  sub- 
ject of  the  organimtion  of  the  executive  department  is  alao  explained,  with  much  clear- 
ness and  force,  by  the  learned  editor  of  Blackstonie*s  Commentaries,  and  by  Mr.  Rawle 
in  his  valuable  labors.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  825  to  828 ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  5, 
pp.  61  to  66 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lectures,  186  to  189. 
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arts  of  popularity,  may  alone  suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the  first 
honors  of  a  single  State.  But  it  will  require  other  talents,  and  a 
different  kind  of  merit,  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  Union,  or  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  it  as 
will  be  necessary  to  make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
be  too  strong  to  say,  that  there  will  be  a  constant  probability  of 
seeing  the  station  filled  by  characters  pre-eminent  for  ability  and 
virtue.  And  this  will  be  thought  no  inconsiderable  recommen- 
dation of  the  Constitution  by  those  who  are  able  to  estimate  the 
share  which  the  executive  in  every  government  must  necessarily 
have  in  its  good  or  ill  administration.  **  ^ 

§  1460.  The  mode  of  election  of  the  President  thus  provided 
for  has  not  wholly  escaped  censure,  though  the  objections  have 
been  less,  numerous  than  those  brought  against  many  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  touching  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment.^ 

§  1461.  One  objection  was,  that  he  is  not  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  dependence  upon  thom.  And 
in  support  of  this  objection  it  has  been  urged,  that  he  will  in 
fact  owe  bis  appointment  to  the  State  governments ;  for  it  will 
become  the  policy  of  the  States,  which  cannot  directly  elect  a 
President,  to  prevent  his  election  by  the  people,  and  thus  to  throw 
the  choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  States.®  Again,  it  was  urged,  that  this 
very  mode  of  choice  by  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
most  unjust  and  unequal. .  Why,  it  has  been  said,  should  Dela- 
ware, with  her  single  representative,  possess  the  same  vote  with 
Virginia,  with  ten  times  that  number?*  Besides,  this  mode  of 
choice  by  the  House  of  Representatives  will  give  rise  to  the  worst 
intrigues;  and  if  ever  the  arts  of  corruption  shall  prevail  in  the 
choice  of  a  President,  they  will  prevail  by  first  throwing  the 
choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  assailing  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  members  holding  the  State  vote  by 
all  those  motives  of  honor  and  reward  which  can  so  easily  be  ap- 
plied by  a  bold  and  ambitious  candidate.® 

1  The  Federalist^  No.  68. 

<  See  The  Federalist,  No.  68  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  860  to  868. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debates,  860,  861. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  827.  «  Id.  827,  828. 
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§  1462.  The  answer  to  these  objections  has  been  already  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  it  was 
added,  that  the  devolution  of  the  choice  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  inevitable,  if  there  should  be  no  choice  by  the 
people ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  a  more  appropri- 
ate body  for  this  purpose  than  the  Senate,  seeing  that  the  latter 
were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  former  by  the  peo- 
ple. Besides,  the  connection  of  the  Senate  with  the  executive 
department  might  naturally  produce  a  strong  influence  in  favor 
of  the  existing  executive,  in  opposition  to  any  rival  candidate.^ 
The  mode  of  voting  by  States,  if  the  choice  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  but  a  just  compensation  to  the  smaller 
States  for  tlicir  loss  in  the  primary  election.  .  When  the  people 
vote  for  the  President,  it  is  manifest  that  the  large  States  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  small  States ;  and  thus  their  inter- 
ests may  be  neglected  or  sacriflced.  To  compensate  them  for 
this  in  the  eventual  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
correspondent  advantage  is  given  to  the  small  States.  It  was 
in  fact  a  compromise.'  There  is  no  injustice  in  this;  and  if  the 
people  do  not  elect  a  President,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
electing  one  in  this  mode  than  there  would  be  by  a  mere  repre- 
sentative vote  according  to  numbers ;  as  the  same  divisions  would 
probably  exist  in  the  popular  branch  as  in  their  respective 
States.  3 

§  1463.  It  has  been  observed  with  much  point,  that  in  no  re- 
spect have  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  expectations  of  the  public  when  it  was 
adopted,  been  so  completely  frustrated  as  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  independence  of  the 
electors  in  the  electoral  colleges.^  It  is  notorious  that  the  elec- 
tors are  now  chosen  wholly  with  reference  to  particular  candidates, 
and  are  silently  pledged  to  vote  for  them.  Nay,  upon  some  oc- 
casions the  electors  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular person ;  and  thus,  in  effect,  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system,  so  elaborately  constructed,  is  subverted.*  The  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  are  selected  and  announced  in  each 
State  long  before  the  election ;  and  an  ardent  canvass  is  main- 
tained in  the  newspapers,  in  party  meetings,  and  in  the  State 

>  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  827,  828.  •  2  Elliot's  Debfttea,  864. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitutioii,  ch.  6,  p.  64.  *  Id.  pp.  57,  68.  ^  lUiL 
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legifllatureSi  io  secure  votes  for  the  favorite  candidate,  and  to 
defeat  his  opponents.  Nay,  the  State  legislatures  often  become 
the  nominating  body,  acting  in  their  official  capacities,  and  rec- 
ommending by  solemn  resolves  their  own  candidate  to  the  other 
States.^  So  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  electors  after  thi^ir  choice 
l)ut  to  register  votes  which  are  already  pledged ;  and  an  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment  would  be  treated  as  a  political  usur- 
pation, dishonorable  to  the  individual,  and  a  fraud  upon  his 
constituents. 

§  1464.  The  principal  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  the 
mode  of  election  is  the  constant  tendency,  from  the  number 
of  candidates,  to  bring  the  choice  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  has  already  occurred  twice  in  the  progress  of  the 
government ;  and  in  the  future  there  is  every  probability  of  a  far 
more  frequent  occurrence.  This  was  early  foreseen;  and,  even 
in  one  of  the  State  conventions,  a  most  distinguished  statesman, 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  admitted  that  it  would 
probably  be  found  impracticable  to  elect  a  President  by  the  im- 
mediate suffrages  of  tiie  people ;  and  that  in  so  large  a  country 
many  persons  would  probably  be  voted  for,  and  that  the  lowest  of 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  might  not  have  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  votes.'  It  cannot  escape  the  discernment  of  any  at- 
tentive observer,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  often  to 
choose  a  President,  the  choice  will,  or  at  least  may,  bc'influenced 
by  many  motives,  independent  of  his  merits  and  qualifications. 
There  is  danger  that  intrigue  and  cabal  may  mix  in  the  rivalries 
and  strife.®  And  the  discords,  if  not  the  corruptions,  generated 
by  the  occasion,  will  probably  long  outlive  the  immediate  choice, 
and  scatter  their  pestilential  influences  over  ail  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  One  fearful  crisis  was  passed  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Burr,  in  1801,  which 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  government,^  and  put  the  issue 
upon  the  tried  patriotism  of  one  or  two  individuals,  who  yielded 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  5,  pp.  57,  68.  A  practice  which  has  been  censured 
by  some  persons,  as  still  more  alarming,  is  the  nomination  of  the  President  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  political  meetings  at  Washington ;  thus,  in  the  mild  form  of  recom- 
mendation, introducing  their  votes  into  the  election  with  all  their  official  influence. 
Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  p*  58. 

s  Mr.  Madison,  2  Elliot's  Debates,  864. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  827  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  261. 

4  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  262. 
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from  a  sense  of  duty  their  preference  of  the  candidate  generally 
supported  by  their  friends.^ 

§  1465.  Struck  with  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  a  favorite 
opinion  of  many  distinguished  statesmen,  especially  of  late  yeai^ 
that  the  choice  ought  to  be  directly  by  the  people,  in  representa- 
tive districts ;  a  measure  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  would  at 
once  facilitate  a  choice  by  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  and 
interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  general  corruption  or  in- 
trigue in  tlio  election.  Hitherto  this  plan  has  not  possessed 
extensive  public  favor.  Its  merits  are  proper  for  discussion  else- 
where, and  do  not  belong  to  these  commentaries. 

§  1466.  The  issue  of  the  contest  of  1801  gave  rise  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  several  respects  materially  changing 
the  mode  of  election  of  President.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
that  the  ballots  of  the  electors  shall  be  separately  ^ven  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  instead  of  one  ballot  for  two  persons  aii 
President ;  that  the  Vic^-Presideht  (like  the  President)  shall  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  ot  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed'; 
that  the  number  of  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  selection  of 
President  is  to  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
three,  instead  of  five ;  that  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Yice-Presi^ 
dent  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list;  and  that,  if  no 
choice  is  made  of  President  before  the  fourth  of  March  following, 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President 

§  1467.   The  amendment  was  proposed  in  October,  1808,  imd 

^  Allusion  is  here  especially  made  to  the  Ute  Mr.  Bayard,  who  held  the  vote  '6t 
Delaware,  and  who,  by  his  final  rote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  decided  the  election. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1801,  the  Yotea 
of  two  or  thi^eo  States  were  held  by  persons  who  soon  afterwards  received  office  from 
him.  The  circumstance  is  spoken  of  in  positive  terms  by  Mr.  Bayard,  In  his  0el6- 
brated  Speech  on  the  Jndiciary,  in  1802.  Debates  on  the  Judiciary,  printed  by 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany,  1802,  pp.  418,  419.  Mr.  Bayard  did  not  make  it  mutter  of 
accusation  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  founded  in  corrupt  bargaining.  Nor  has  any 
such  charge  been  subsequently  made.  The  fact  is  here  stated  merely  to  show  how 
peculiarly  delicate  the  exercise  of  such  functions  necessarily  is ;  and  how  difficult 
it  may  be,  even  for  the  most  exalted  and  pure  executive,  to  escape  suspicion  or 
reproach,  when  he  is  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  Similar  suggestions  will 
scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  made,  whenever  a  distinguished  representative  obtains  office 
after  an  election  of  President,  to  which  he  has  contributed.  The  learned  editor  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  has  spoken  with  exceeding  zeal  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representativet*  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  827. 
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was  ratified  before  September,  1804,^  and  is  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

^^  Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President  ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they.shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate ;  the 
president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appomtcd ;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President  But,  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President 
shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President. 

"The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  as  Vice- 
Presiden^  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  liighcst  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice, 

"  But  no  person,   constitutionally  ineligible   to   the  office  of 

1  Journal  of  Conyention,  Supp.  484,  488. 
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President,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States." 

§  1468.  This  amendment  has  alternately  been  the  subject  of 
praise  and  blame,  and  experience  alone  can  decide  whether  the 
changes  proposed  by  it  are,  in  all  respects,  for  the  better  or  the 
worse.  ^  In  some  respects  it  is  a  substantial  improvement.  In 
the  first  place,  under  the  original  mode  the  Senate  was  restrained 
from  acting  until  the  House  of  Representatives  had  made  their 
selection,  which,  if  parties  ran  high,  might  be  considerably  de- 
layed. By  the  amendment  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  a  choice 
of  the  Vice-President  immediately,  on  ascertaining  the  returns  of 
the  votes.  ^  In  the  next  place,  under  the  original  mode,  if  no 
choice  should  be  made  of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  preceding  offi- 
cer, there  would  be  no  person  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
office,  and  an  interregnum  would  ensue,  and  a  total  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  government.'  By  the  amendment  the  new  Vice- 
President  would  in  such  a  case  act  as  President.  By  the  origi- 
nal mode  the  Senate  are  to  elect  the  Vice-President  by  ballot; 
by  the  amendment  the  mode  of  choice  is  left  open,  so  that  it 
may  be  viva  voce.  Whether  this  be  an  improvement  or  not  may 
be  doubted. 

1 1469.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  has  certainly 
greatly  diminished  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
Vice-President  Though  the  duties  remain  the  same,  he  is  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  presidency,  and  selected,  as  possess- 
ing equal  merit,  talents,  and  qualifications,  with  the  other  can- 
didate. As  every  State  was  originally  compelled  to  vote  for  two 
candidates  (one  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  State)  for  the 
same  office,  a  choice  was  fairly  given  to  all  other  States  to  select 
between  them ;  thus  excluding  the  absolute  predominance  of  any 
local  interest  or  local  partiality. 

§  1470.  In  the  original  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  amendment,  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  or  decision  of  any  questions 


^  1  Kent's  Corom.  Lect.  18,  p.  262  ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  6,  pp.  64,  66. 

*  Rawie  on  Const  ch.  6,  p^  64  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  260. 

*  Mr.  Rawle  is  of  opinion  that  the  old  Vice-Preeident  would,  under  the  old  mode, 
act  as  President  in  case  of  a  non-election  of  President  I  cannot  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion any  authority  for  such  a  position.  Bawle  on  Const  oh.  6,  p.  64.  See,  also,  Act 
of  Congress,  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8. 
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which  may  arise  as  to  the  regnlaritj  land  authenticity  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  electoral  vptes,  or  the  right  of  the  persons  who  gave 
the  votes,  or  the  manner  or  circumstances  in  which  they  ou^t 
to  be  counted.  It  seems  to  have  heen  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
quecition  could  ever  arise  on  the  subject;  and  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  open  the  certificates  which  were  produced, 
in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  and  to  count  the  names  and  num- 
bers, as  returned.  Tet  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  that  very 
delicate  and  interesting  inquiries  may  occur,  fit  to  be  debated 
iand  decided  by  some  deliberative  body.  ^  (a)  In  fact,  a  question 
did  occur  upon  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  the  presidency  in 
1821,  upon  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whether  the  votes  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  could  be  counted ;  but  as  the  count  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  choice,  and  the  declaration  was  made 
of  his  re-election,  the  Senate  immediately  withdrew;  and  the 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  real 
controversy,  was  left  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 

§  1471.  Another  defect  in  the  Constitution  is,  tliat  no  provi- 
sion was  originally,  or  is  now  made,  for  a  case  where  thci'c  is  an 
equality  of  votes  by  the  electors  for  more  persons  than  the  con- 
stitutional number  from  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  make  the  election.  The  language  of  the  original  text  is,  that 
the  House  shall  elect '^^ from  the  five  highest  on  the  list"  Sup- 
pose there  were  six  candidates,  three  of  whom  had  an  equal 
number ;  who  are  to  be  preferred  ?  The  amendment  is,  that  the 
House  shall  elect  ^from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three."  Suppose  there  should  be  four  candidates, 
two  of  whom  should  have  an  equality  of  votes;  who  are  to  be 
preferred  ?  Such  a  case  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability ; 
and  may  hereafter  occasion  very  serious  dissensions.  One  ob- 
ject in  lessening  the  number  of  the  persons  to  be  balloted  for 
from  five  to  three,  doubtless  was,  to  teke  away  the  chance  of  any 
person  having. very  few  votes  from  being  chosen  President  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation.* (6)     Yet  it  is  obvious  now  that 

1  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  258,  259.        *  2  Elliot's  Debates,  862,  863. 

(a)  The  proceedings  in  Congress  in  (()  And  yet  a  candidate  receiving  a 

1869  and   1878,  in  counting  the  votea,  very  few  electoral  votes  may  possibly  be 

may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  to  the  choice  of  a.  larger  number  of  electors 

ahow  the    difficulties    and   the  dangers  than  the  successful  candidate.     In  1860, 

involyed.  1,291,674  voters  expressed  a  preference  for 


> 
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a  person  having  but  a  very,  small  number  of  electoral,  votes:  might, 
under  the  present  plan,  be  chosen  President,  if  the  other  votes, 
were  divided  between  two  eminent  rival  candidates ;  the  friends 
of  each  of  whom  might  prefer  any.other  to  such  rival  candidate. 
Nay,  their  very  hostility  to  each  other  might  combine  them  in 
a  common  struggle  to  throw  the  final  choice  upon  the  third;  can* 
didate,  whom  they  might  hope  to  control  or  fear  to  disoblige. 
§  1472.    It  is  observable  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
is,  that  '*  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis^ 
laturo  thereof  may  direct,"  the  number  of  electors  to  which  the; 
State  is  entitled.     Under  this  authority  the;  appointment  of  elec* 
tors  has  been  variously  provided  for  by  the  State  legislatures. 
In  some  States,  the  legislature  have  directly  chosen  the  electors: 
by  themselves;  in  others,  they  have,  been  chosen  by  the  people 
by  a  general  ticket  throughout  the  whole  State ;  and  in  others  by 
Uio  people  in  electoral  districts,  fixed  by  the  legislature,  a. cer« 
tain  number  of  electors  being  apportioned  to  each  district^    No 
question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the,  constitutionality  of  either 
mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by  the  legislature.     But 
this,  though  often  doubted  by  able  and  ingenious  minds,'  has; 
been  firmly  established  in  practice  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the. 
Constitution;  and  docs  not  now  seem  to  admit  of  controversy,, 
even  if  a  suitable  tribunal  existed  to  adjudicate  upon  it'    At 
present,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  the  electors  are  chosen  either  by. 
the  people  by  a  general  ticket  or  by  the  State  legislature.     The, 
choice  in  districts  has  been  gradually  abandoned,  and  is  now^ 
persevered  in  but  by  two  States.^  (a)    The  inequality  of  this  mode, 
of  choice,  unless  it  should  become,  general  throughout  the  Union, 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
not  long  since  have  been  wholly  abandoned.     In  case  of-  any 
party  divisions  in  a  State,  it  may  neutralize  its  whole  vote, 
while  all  the  other  States  give  an  unbroken  electoral  vote.     On 
this  account,  and  for  the  si^e  of  uniformity,  it  has  been  thought 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  ComnL  App.  826..  *  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,.  100,  101, 

s  See  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect,  187..  *  See. lUwle. on  Const,  ch.  6,  p.  55., 

Mr.  Douglas,  wbo  nevertbeless  received  12,  whose  popular  vote  was  only  about  half; 

electoral  votes  only,  while  Mr.  Brpcken-  as  great,  received  more  >  than  three  timeS; 

ridge,  being  the  choice  of  about  two-thirds  as  many  electoral  Totes. 
as  many  voters,  received  exactly  six  times,         (a)^  Norn  by  none, 
as  many  electoral,  votes.    And  l(r.  Bell^^ 
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desirable  by  many  statesmen  to  have  the  Constitution  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  uniform  mode  of  choice  by  the  people. 

§  1478.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  which  precludes  any 
senator,  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  from  being  an  elector,  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  requires  little  comment  The  object  is, 
to  prevent  persons  holding  public  stations  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  any  direct  influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  In  respect  to  persons  holding  office,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  their  partialities  would  all  be  in  favor  of  the  re- 
election of  the  actual  incumbent;  and  they  might  have  strong 
inducements  to  exert  their  official  influence  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, (a)  In  respect  to  senators  and  representatives,  there  is  this 
additional  reason  for  excluding  them,  that  they  would  be  already 
committed  by  their  vote  in  the  electoral  college;  and  thus,  if 
there  should  be  no  election  by  the  people,  they  could  hot  bring  to 
the  final  vote  either  the  impartiality  or  the  independence  which 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  contemplates. 

§  1474.  The  next  clause  is,  ^'  The  Congress  may  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. " 

§  1475.  The  propriety  of  this  power  would  seem  to  be  almost 
self-evident.  Every  reason  of  public  policy  and  convenience 
seems  in  favor  of  a  fixed  time  of  giving  the  electoral  votes,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  Union.  Such  a  meas- 
ure is  calculated  to  repress  political  intrigues  and  speculations, 
by  rendering  a  combmation  among  the  electoral  colleges,  as  to 
their. votes,  if  not  utterly  impracticable,  at  least  very  difficult; 
and  thus  secures  the  people  against  those  ready  expedients  which 
corruption  never  fails  to  employ  to  accomplish  its  designs.  ^    The 

1  8  Elliot's  Debates,  100,  101. 


(a)  All  these  precautions  assume  that 
the  elector  is  to  be  entirely  at  liberty  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  when  the  period  arrives  for 
casting  his  vote ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  theory,  the  fact  is  otherwise.  See 
ante,  §  1468. 

A  dilemma  was  presented,  however,  in 
1872.     One  of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 


dent,  Mr.  Greeley,  died  after  the  popular 
election,  and  before  the  electoral  colleges 
had  convened.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  electors  chosen  to  vote  for 
him  were  left  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they 
pleased ;  and  as  they  did  not  constitute 
a  majority,  so  as  to  make  united  action 
important,  they  scattered  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  personal  preferences. 
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arts  of  ambition  are  thus  in  some  degree  checked,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  electors  against  external  influence  in  some  degree 
secured.  This  power,  however,  did  not  escape  objection  in  the 
general  or  the  State  conventions,  though  the  objection  was  not 
extensively  insisted  on.^ 

§  1476.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  this  clause, 
Congress  in  1792  passed  an  act^  declaring  that  the  electors  shall 
be  appointed  in  each  State  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding 
the  last  election  of  President,  according  to  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  and  senators  then  existing,  (a)  The  electors 
chosen  are  required  to  meet  and  giVe  their  votes  on  the  said  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  They  are  then  to  make  and 
sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  to  seal 
up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such 
State  for  President  and  Vice  President  is  contained  therein;  and 
shall  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  of  and  deliver  one  of  the 
same  certificates  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  then  next  ensu- 
ing; another  of  the  certificates  is  to  be  forwarded  forthwith  by 
the  post-ofiice  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  third  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  electors  assembled.'  Other  auxiliary  provisions 
are  made  by  the  same  act  for  the  due  transmission  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes,  and  authenticating  the  appointment 
of  the  electors.  The  President's  term  of  office  is  also  declared  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day 
on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  given. ^ 

§  1477.  The  next  clause  respects  the  qualifications  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  ^  No  person,  except  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofiice  of 
President  Neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.'' 

1  Journal  of  Gonventioii,  825,  881,  888,  885  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  100,  101. 
«  Act  of  Ist  March,  1792,  cb.  8.  *  Ibid. 

(a)  Now  they  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  Tnesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
▼ember.     Act  of  Jan.  28,  1845. 
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§  1478.  Considering  the  nature  of  th^  duties,  the  extent  of  the 
information,  and  the  solid  wisdom  and  experience  required  in 
the  executive  department,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  some  qualification  of  age..  That  which  has  been  se- 
lected is  the  middle  age  of  life,  by  which  period  the  character 
and  talents  of  individuals  are  generally  known  and  fully  devel- 
oped; and  opportunities  have  usually  been  afforded  for  public 
service,  and  for  experience  in  th^  public  councils.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  if  they  have  not  then  attained  to  their  highest 
maturity,  are  in  full  vigor,  and  hastening  towards  their  ripest 
state.  The  judgment,,  acting  upon  large  materials,  has,  by  that 
time,  attained  a  solid  cast;  and  the  principles  which  form  the 
character,  and  the  integrity  which  gives  lustre  to  the  virtues  of 
life,  must  then,  if  ever,  have  acquired  public  confidence  and 
approbation.^ 
§  1479.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  the  President  should  be 
^a>  natural  bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  citizen  at  the 
adoption  of.  the  Constitution,  and  for  fourteen  years  before  his 
election.  This  permission  of  a  natural  citizen  to  become  Presi- 
dent is  an  exception  from  the  great  fundamental  policy  of  all 
gpvemments,,  to  exclude  foreign  influence  from  their  executive 
councils  and  duties.  It  was  doubtless  introduced  (for  it  has  now 
become  by  lapse  of  time  merely  nominal,  and  will  soon  become 
wholly  extinct)  out  of  respect  to  those  distinguished  revolution- 
ary patriots  who  were  bom  in  a  foreign  land,  and  yet  had  enti- 
tled, themselves  to  high  honors  in  their  adopted  country.^  A 
positive  exclusion  of  them  from  the  office  would  have  been  unjust 
to  their  merits  and  painful  to  their  sensibilities.  But  the  general 
propriety  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  in  common  cases,  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  sound  statesman.  It  cuts  off  all 
chances  for  ambitious  foreigners,  who  might  otherwise  be  in- 
triguing for  the  office;  and  interposes  a  barrier  against  those 
corrupt  interferences  of  foreign  governments  in  executive  elec- 
tions, which  have  inflicted  the  most  serious  evils  upon  the  elec- 
tive monarchies  of  Europe.  Germany,  Poland,  and  even  the 
pontificate  of  Rome,  are  sad  but  instructive  examples  of  the  en- 
during mischiefs  arising  from  this  source.*    A  residence  of  four- 

l  See  1  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect.  18,  p.  278. 
«  Journ.  of  Convention,  267,  325,  861. 
*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  256  ;  1  'Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  828. 
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teen  years  in  the  United  States  is  also  made  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  every  candidate ;  so  that  the  people  may  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  know  his  character  and  merits,  and  that  he  may 
have  mingled  in  the  duties,  and  felt  the  interests,  and  understood 
the  principles,  and  nourished  the  attachments,  belonging  to  every 
citizen  in  a  republican  government*  By  "residence,"  in  the 
Constitution,  is  to  be  imderstood,  not  an  absolute  inhabitancy 
within  the  United  States  during  the  whole  period,  but  such  an 
inhabitancy  as  includes  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  lias  supposed  that  a  temporary  absence  abroad  on  public 
business,  and  especially  on  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  nation,  would 
interrupt  the  residence  of  a  citizen,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  for 
office.'  If  the  word  were  to  be  construed  with  such  strictness, 
then  a  mere  journey  through  any  foreign  adjacent  territory,  for 
health  or  for  pleasure,  or  a  commorancy  there  for  a  single  day 
would  amount  to  a  disqualification.  Under  such  a  construction, 
a  military  or  civil  officer,  who  should  have  been  in  Canada  dur-^ 
ing  the  late  war  on  public  business,  would  have  lost  his  eligibil- 
ity. The  true  sense  of  residence  in  the  Constitution  is  fixed 
domicil,  or  being  out  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  general  inhabitancy,  animo  manendi^  and  not 
for  a  mere  temporary  and  fugitive  purpose,  in  tranntu. 

§  1480.  The  next  clause  is,  "  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice-President  And  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  bo  elected. "(a) 

§  1481.  The  original  scheme  of  the  Constitution  did  not  em- 
brace, as  has  been  already  stated,  the  appointment  of  any  Vice- 

1  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect  18,  p.  255  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Ck>mm.  App.  823. 
>  Rawle  on  Const  cb.  81,  p.  1287. 

(a)  Fear  coses  have  now  occitned  of  speaker  of  the  House  the  acting  President. 

Vice-Presidents  succeeding  to  the  presi-  Had  President  Johnson  been  convicted 

dency  by  the  death  of  the  incambent ;  when  tried  on  impeachment,  Mr.  Wade, 

but  in  no  instance  has  a  second  yacancj  then  the  presiding  oflScer  of  the  Senate, 

occurred  within  the  term,  thereby  making  would  have  succeeded  him. 
the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  or  the 
VOL.  II. — 21 
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President;  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  disability 
of  the  President)  the  president  of  the  Senate  was  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.^  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  ten  States  to  one.^  Congress,  in  pursuance 
of  the  power  here  given,  have  provided  that  in  case  of  tlio  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro  temporey  and  in  case 
there  shall  be  no  president,  then  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  time  being  shall  act  as  President,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.^  (a) 

§  1482.  No  provision  seems  to  be  made,  or  at  least  directly 
made,  for  the  case  of  the  non-election  of  any  President  and  Vice- 
President  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  case 
of  a  vacancy  by  removal,  death,  or  resignation,  is  expressly  pro- 
vided for;  but  none  of  a  vacancy  by  the  expiration  of  the  official 
term  of  office.  A  learned  commentator  has  thought  that  such 
a  case  is  not  likely  to  happen  until  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  weary  of  the  Constitution  and  government,  and  shall 
adopt  this  method  of  putting  a  period  to  both;  a  mode  of  disso- 
lution which  seems,  from  its  peaceable  character,  to  recommend 
itself  to  his  mind  as  fit  for  such  a  crisis.^  But  no  absolute  dis- 
solution of  the  government  would  constitutionally  take  place  by 


^  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  225,  226. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  324,  888,  387. 

'  Act  of  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  9.  If  the  office  should  devolve  on  the  speaker, 
after  the  Congress  for  wliich  the  last  speaker  was  chosen  had  expired,  and  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  it  might  be  a  question,  who  is  to  serve ;  and  whether  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  then  extinct,  could  be  deemed  the  |)erson 
intended.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Licct.  18,  pp.  260,  261.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gency of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  it  has 
become  usual  for  the  Vice-President,  a  few  days  before  the  termination  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  to  retire  from  the  cliair  of  the  Senate,  to  enable  that  body  to  elect  a 
President  pro  tempore,  to  bo  ready  to  act  in  any  case  of  emergency.  Ruwlo  on  Const, 
ch.  6,  p.  67. 

4  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  820. 


(a)  The  whole  subject  of  the  succes- 
sion, in  order,  has  recently  been  adjusted 
by  legislation,  in  which  both  of  the  pres- 
ent  gi-eat  parties  of  the  country  practically 
united.  The  Secretary  of  State  by  this 
legislation  is  next  in  order  after  the  Vice- 
President,  and  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  other  members  of  the  President's 


Cabinet  following  in  a  fixed  order  the  Vice- 
President  so  as  to  continue  the  office  in  the 
})arty  which  succeeded  in  the  last  election. 
Act  of  July  19, 1886.  After  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  come,  it  seems,  the  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  (who,  before, 
would  have  followed  the  Vice-President), 
then  the  speaker  of  the  House. 
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such  a  non-electioiL  The  only  effect  would  be,  a  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government,  and  incident- 
ally of  the  legislative  powers,  until  a  new  election  to  the  presi- 
dency should  take  place  at  the  next  constitutional  period;  an 
evil  of  very  great  magnitude,  but  not  equal  to  a  positive  extin- 
guishment of  the  Constitution.  But  the  event  of  a  non-election 
may  arise,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
dissolve  the  government.  Suppose  there  should  be  three  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  and  two  for  the  vice-presidency,  each  of 
whom  should  receive,  as^  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  number  of 
votes ;  which  party,  under  such  circumstances,  is  bound  to  yield 
up  its  own  preference  ?  May  not  each  feel  equally  and  consci- 
entiously the  duty  to  support  to  the  end  of  the  contest  its  own 
favorite  candidate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  Take  an- 
other case.  Suppose  two  persons  should  receive  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  for  the  presidency,  and  both  die  before  the  time  of 
taking  office,  or  even  before  the  votes  are  ascertained  by  Con- 
gress. Tliere  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  such 
an  event  may  occur.  It  is  not  nearly  as  improbable  as  the  oc- 
currence of  the  death  of  three  persons,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
President,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  and  two  of 
these  in  the  same  year.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  would  be  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  mere 
effiux  of  time ;  and  it  may  admit  of  doubt^  whether  the  language 
of  tlic  Constitution  reaches  them.  If  the  Vice-President  should 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President,  ho  will  continue  in  it  until  the 
regular  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  President  was 
chosen ;  for  there  is  no  provision  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, except  at  the  regular  period,  when  there  is  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  office ;  and  none  for  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President, 
except  when  a  President  also  is  to  be  chosen.  * 

§  1483.  Congress,  however,  have  undertaken  to  provide  for 
every  case  of  a  vacancy  both  of  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  and  have  declared  that,  in  such  an  event,  there  shall 
immediately  be  a  new  election  made,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  act.*  How  far  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  constitutional 
has  never  yet  been  solemnly  presented  for  decision.  The  point 
was  hinted  at  in  some  of  the  debates,  when  the  Constitution  was 

1  See  Rawie  on  Constitution,  ch.  6  p.  56. 
s  Act  of  l8t  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  11. 
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adopted ;  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  some  doubt  ^ 
Every  sincere  friend  of  the  Constitution  will  naturally  feel  de- 
sirous of  upholding  the  power,  as  far  as  he  constitutionally  may.' 
But  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  provide  for  the  case  by  some 
suitable  amendment,  which  should  clear  away  every  doubt,  and 
thus  prevent  a  crisis  dangerous  to  our  future  peace,  if  not  to  the 
existence  of  the  government 

§  1484.  What  shall  be  the  proper  proof  of  the  resignation  of 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  of  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
office,  is  left  open  by  the  Constitution.  But  Congress,  with 
great  wisdom  and  forecast,  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  by 
some  instiniment  in  writing,  declaring  the  same,  subscribed  by 
the  party,  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.* 

§  1485.  The  next  clause  is,  *^Tho  President  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected;  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them." 

§  1486.  It  is  obvious  that,  without  due  attention  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  President^  the  separation  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislative  department  would  be  merely  nominal  and  nuga- 
tory. Tlio  legislature,  with  a  discretionary  power  over  his  sal- 
ary and  emolument,  would  soon  render  him  obsequious  to  their 
will.  A  control  over  a  man's  living  is  in  most  cases  a  control 
over  his  actions.  To  act  upon  any  other  view  of  the  subject 
would  be  to  disregard  the  voice  of  experience,  and  the  operation 
of  the  invariable  principles  which  regulate  human  conduct 
There  are,  indeed,  men  who  could  neither  be  distressed  nor 
won  into  a  sacrifice  of  their  duty.  But  this  stern  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  few  soils;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  lesson 
of  human  life  is,  that  men  obey  their  interests,  — that  they  may 
be  driven  by  poverty  into  base  compliances,  or  tempted  by 
largesses  to  a  desertion  of  duty.*    Nor  have  there  been  wanting 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  859,  860. 

'  In  the  revised  draft  of  the  CoDstitution,  the  clause  stood  :  "  Aud  such  officer  shall 
tot  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  Ou  period  for  choosing  another  Presi- 
dent arrive  ;  "  and  the  latter  words  were  then  altered,  so  as  to  road,  **  until  a  President 
shall  be  eleeUd"    Joum.  of  Convention,  861,  882. 

*  Act  of  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  11. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  268. 
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examples  in  our  own  country  of  the  intimidation  or  seduction  of 
the  executive  by  the  terrors  or  allurements  of  the  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements of  the  legislative  body.^  The  wisdom  of  this  clause 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.  The  legislature,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  President,  is  once  for  all  to  declare  what  shall 
be  the  compensation  for  his  services  during  the  time  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected.  This  done,  they  will  have  no  power 
to  alter  it,  either  by  increase  or  diminution,  till  a  new  period  of 
service  by  a  new  election  commences.  They  can  neither  weaken 
his  fortitude  by  operating  upon  his  necessities,  nor  corrupt  his 
integrity  by  appealing  to  his  avarice.  Neither  the  Union,  nor 
any  of  its  members,  will  be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will  he  be  at 
liberty  to  receive,  any  other  emolument  He  can,  of  course,  have 
no  pecuniary  inducement  to  renounce  or  desert  the  independence 
intended  for  him  by  the  Constitution.*  The  salary  of  the  first 
President  was  fixed  by  Congress  at  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  of  the  Vice-President  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars.^  And,  to  prevent  any  difficulty  as  to  future 
Presidents,  Congress,  by  a  permanent  act,  a  few  years  afterwards 
established  the  same  compensation  for  all  future  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents.^  (a)  So  that,  unless  some  great  changes  should 
intervene,  the  independence  of  the  executive  is  permanently  se- 
cured by  an  adequate  maintenance ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dimin- 
ished, unless  some  future  executive  shall  basely  betray  his  duty 
to  his  successor. 

§  1487.  The  next  clause  is,  **  Before  he  enters  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 
I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

§  1488.  Tliere  is  little  need  of  commentary  upon  this  clause. 
No  man  can  well  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  a  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  preserve, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  78  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot  18,  p.  268  ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comin. 
App.  828,  824. 

S  The  Federalist,  No.  78. 

>  Act  of  24th  September,  1789,  ch.  19. 

«  Act  of  18th  of  Fobraary,  1798,  ch.  9. 

(a)  The  salaries  from  the  time  of  Piesideiit  Qnnt  have  been  $60,000  and  $10,0001 
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protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  suitable  pledge  of 
his  fidelity  and  responsibility  to  his  country ;  and  ci-oates  upon 
his  conscience  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  an  appeal,  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  man,  to  tlio  most  saci*ed  and  solemn  sanc- 
tions which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind.^ 

1  See  Joumal  of  ConTentioD,  225,  296,  861,  888. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

EXECUTIYB  —  POWEBS  AND  DUTIEa 

§  1489.  Haying  thus  considered  tho  manner  in  which  the 
executive  department  is  organized,  the  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  entrusted.  These,  and  the  correspond- 
ing duties,  are  enumerated  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1490.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  is,  ^  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  tlie  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.^  He  may  re- 
quire the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices.  And  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re« 
pricvcs  and  pardons  for  ofifences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment " 

§  1491.  The  command  and  application  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion, are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  qualities  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  a  well-organized  government  can  scarcely  exist  when 
they  are  taken  away  from  it*  Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of 
government,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single 
hand.*  (a)  Unity  of  plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision, 
are  indispensable  to  success;  and  these  can  scarcely  exist,  except 
when  a  single  mi^istrate  is  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  power. 

1  See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  295,  862,  888. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  264  ;  8  ElUot's  Deb.  108. 

s  The  FedeimUst,  No.  74  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  108. 

(a)  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  Navy  are  to  be  considered  as  emanating 

and  navy,  the  President  may  establish  from  him.    United  States  o.  Eliason,  16 

mles  and  regulations  for  their  govern-  Pet  291 ;  United  States  v.  Freeman,  8 

ment ;  and  the  rules  and  orders  made  and  How.  556. 
issaed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
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Even  the  coupling  of  the  authority  of  an  executive  council  with 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  enfeebles  the  system,  di- 
vides the  responsibility,  and  not  unfrequently  defeats  every  en- 
ergetic measure.  Timidity,  indecision,  obstinacy,  and  pride  of 
opinion,  must  mingle  in  all  such  councils,  and  infuse  a  torpor 
and  sluggishness,  destructive  of  all  military  operations.  Indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  enforce  the  propriety  of 
giving  this  power  to  the  executive  department  (whatever  may  be 
its  actual  organization),  since  it  is  in  exact  coincidence  with  the 
provisions  of  our  State  constitutions ;  and  therefore  seems  to  be 
universally  deemed  safe,  if  not  vital  to  the  system. 

§  1492.  Yet  the  clause  did  not  wholly  escape  animadversion 
in  the  State  conventions.  The  propriety  of  admitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  commander-in-chief,  so  far  as  to  give  orders,  and  have 
a  general  superintendency,  was  admitted..  But  it  was  urged, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  command  in  person,  with- 
out any  restraint,  as  ho  might  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  The  con- 
sent of  both  houses  of  Congress  ought,  therefore,  to  be  required, 
before  he  should  take  the  actual  command.^  The  answer  then 
given  was,  that  though  the  President  might,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  he  should,  take  the  command  in  person ;  and  there  was 
no  probability  that  he  would  do  so,  except  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  and  when  ho  was  possessed  of  superior  military 
talents.^  But  if  his  assuming  the  actual  command  depended 
upon  the  assent  of  Congress,  what  was  to  be  done  when  an  in- 
vasion or  insurrection  took  place  during  the  recess  of  Congress  ? 
Besides,  the  very  power  of  restraint  might  be  so  employed  as  to 
cripple  the  executive  department,  when  filled  by  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary military  genius.  The  power  of  the  President,  too, 
might  well  be  deemed  safe;  since  he  could  not,  of  himself,  de- 
clare war,  raise  armies,  or  call  forth  the  militia,  or  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose;  for  these  powers  all  belonged  to  Con- 
gress.^ In  Great  Britain,  the  king  is  not  only  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  militia,  but  he  can  declare  war; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  can  raise  armies  and  navies,  and  call  forth 
the  militia  of  his  own  mere  will.*  So  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  the  sole  supreme  government  and  com- 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  865.     See  also  8  Elliot's  Deb.  108. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debates,  866.  •  8  Elliot's  Debates,  103. 

«  8  Elliot's  Debates,  108  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  408  to  421. 
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mand  of  the  militia  within  all  his  majesty's  realms  and  domin- 
ions, and  of  all  forces  bj  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places 
of  strength,  ever  was  and  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty ; 
and  both  houses  or  either  house  of  Parliament  cannot  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same.^  The  only  power  of  check  by  Parliament 
is  the  refusal  of  supplies;  and  this  is  found  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  nation  against  any  war  against  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  or  any  serious  abuse  of  the  power  in  modem  times.' 
§  1498.  TIio  next  provision  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  President 
to  require  the  opinions  in  writing  of  tho  heads  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  has  been  remarked^  that  this  is  a  mere  redun- 
dancy, and  tho  right  would  i*esult  from  the  very  natm'e  of  the 
office.'  Still  it  is  not  without  use,  as  it  imposes  a  more  strict 
responsibility,  and  recognizes  a  public  duty  of  high  importance 
and  value  in  critical  times.  It  has,  in  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, been  repeatedly  acted  upon;  but  by  no  President  with 
more  wisdom  and  propriety  than  by  President  Washington.*  (a) 

I  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  268. 

'  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  Presi- 
dent could  delegate  his  right  to  command  the  militia,  by  authorizing  another  officer  to 
command  them,  when  they  were  called  into  the  public  senrice.  8  Mass.  Reports,  648, 
560.  If  he  cannot,  this  extraordinary  result  would  foUow,  that  if  different  detach- 
ments of  militia  were  called  out,  he  could  not,  except  in  person,  command  any  of  them ; 
and  if  they  were  to  act  together,  no  officer  could  be  appointed  to  command  them  in 
his  absence.  In  the  Pennsylvania  insurrection,  in  1794,  President  Washington  caUed 
out  the  militia  of  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  weU 
as  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  all  the  troops  so  called  out  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  gor- 
emor  of  Virginia,  on  whom  the  President  conferred  the  chief  command  during  his  ab- 
sence. Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  20,  p.  198.  It  was  a  practical  affirmation  of  the 
authority,  and  was  not  contested.  See  also  6  Mar8hall*8  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8, 
pp.  680,  684,  688,  689. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  74.    See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  826,  842. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  has  informed  us  that,  in  Washington's  administration,  for  measures 
of  importance  or  difficulty  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
either  assembled,  or  by  taking  their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 
In  his  own  administration ,  he  followed  the  practice  of  assembling  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, as  a  cabinet  council.  But  he  has  added,  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  requiring 
the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of  a  department  is  most  strictly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  other  does,  In  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a 
directory.    4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  143, 144. 

(a)  The  President  speaks  and  acts  States  v.  Cutler,  2  Curt  C.  C.  617 1  Lock- 
through  the  heads  of  departments  in  ref-  ington  v.  Smith,  Pet.  C.  C.  466.  But  Con- 
erence  to  the  business  committed  to  them,  gress  may  impose  independent  duties  upon 
Wilcox  V.  Jackson,  18  Pet.  498  ;  United  the  head  of  a  department  when  not  repag- 
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§  1494.  The  next  power  is,  "  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons. " 
It  has  been  said  by  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  that  the  power  of  par- 
don does  not  exist  under  a  perfect  administration  of  the  laws; 
and  that  the  admission  of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  course  of  justice.^  But  if  this  be  a  defect 
at  all,  it  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  generally ; 
and,  in  this  view,  is  no  more  objectionable  than  any  other  power 
of  government;  for  every  such  power,  in  some  sort,  arises  from 
human  infirmity.  But  if  it  be  meant^  that  it  is  an  imperfection 
in  human  legislation  to  admit  the  power  of  pardon  in  any  case, 
the  proposition  may  well  be  denied,  and  some  proof,  at  least,  be 
required  of  its  sober  reality.  The  common  argument  is,  that 
where  punishments  are  mild,  they  ought  to  be  certain ;  and  that 
the  clemency  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  a  tacit  disapprobation 
of  the  laws.  But  surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend  that 
any  system  of  laws  can  provide,  for  every  possible  shade  of  guilt, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  punislunent  The  most  that  ever  has 
been  and  ever  can  be  done,  is  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  by  some  general  rules,  and  within  some  general  limita- 
tions. The  total  exclusion  of  all  jpower  of  pardon  would  neces- 
sarily introduce  a  very  dangerous  power  in  judges  and  juries,  of 
following  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  laws ;  or,  out  of 

1  Beccaria,  ch.  46  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  265  ;  4  Black.  Couim.  807  ;  2  Wil- 
son's Law  Lect  198  to  198. 


nant  to  any  rights  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Kendall  v.  United  States,  12  Pet. 
624. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  practice  of  holding  cabi- 
net meetings  for  the  detennination  of  all 
important  questions  of  administration  has 
been  followed  by  the  later  Presidents ;  but 
there  is  no  law  requiring  this,  and  each 
President  will  determine  his  own  course. 
The  cabinet,  as  a  body  of  councillors,  has 
no  necessary  place  in  our  constitutional 
system ;  the  President,  and  not  the  cabinet, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  measures  of  the 
administmtion,  and  whatever  is  done  by 
the  head  of  a  department  is,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  done  by  the  President  through 
the  proper  executive  agent.  In  this  con- 
sists an  imi)ortant  dlKerence  between  the 
cabinet  in  the  constitutional  system  of 


Great  Britain,  and  in  our  own.  There,  it 
is  the  cabinet  that  is  responsible,  and 
everything  done  by  the  King  is  supi)os6d 
to  be  by  their  advice.  A  second  difference 
is,  that  there  is  no  **premi(T"  in  the 
Araeiican  cabinet,  though  the  Scci*etiiry  of 
State  has  precedency  of  his  associates  by 
usage,  and  by  statute  in  relation  to  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  Presiduut  in 
the  case  pi*ovided.  AiUe^  §  1481,  note.  A 
third  difference  is,  that  the  cabinet  is  not 
required  to  be  in  accord  with  Congress  or 
with  either  house  thereof,  while  in  Great 
Britain  they  must  be  in  harmony  witli  the 
House  of  Commons  on  all  important  meas- 
ures. A  fourth  difference  is,  that  in 
America  none  of  the  members  can  have 
seats  in  the  legislative  body. 
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humanity,  of  suCFering  real  ofifenders  wholly  to  escape  punish- 
ment;  or  else  it  must  be  holden  (what  no  man  will  seriously 
avow)  that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  offender,  though 
they  alter  not  the  essence  of  the  offence,  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  punishment^    There  are  not  only  various  grada- 
tions of  guilt  in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime,  which  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  previous  enumeration  and  definition ;  but 
the  proofs  must,  in  many  cases,  be  imperfect  in  their  own  nature, 
not  only  as  to  the  actual  commission  of  the  offence,  but  also  as 
to  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances.     In  many  cases, 
convictions  must  be  founded  upon  presumptions  and  probabili- 
ties.    Would  it  not  be  at  once  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  ex- 
clude all   means  of  mitigating  punishment,   when  subsequent 
inquiries  should  demonstrate  that  the  accusation  was  wholly  un- 
founded, or  the  crime  greatly  diminished  in  point  of  atrocity  and 
aggravation,  from  what  the  evidence  at  the  trial  seemed  to  es- 
.  tablish  7    A  power  to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  under 
the  most  correct  administration  of  the  law  by  human  tribunals; 
since,  otherwise,  men  would  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  vindic- 
tivcness  of  accusers,  the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and  the  falli- 
bility of  jurors  and  courts.^    Besides,  the  law  may  be  broken, 
and  yet  the  offender  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  he  will 
stand,  in  a  great  measure,  and  perhaps  wholly,  excused  in  moral 
and  general  justice,  though  not  in  the  strictness  of  the  law. 
What  then  is  to  be  done  7    Is  he  to  be  acquitted  against  the  law ; 
or  convicted,  and  to  suffer  punishment  infinitely  beyond  his 
deserts  7     If  an  arbitrary  power  is  to  be  given  to  meet  such 
cases,  where  can  it  be  so  properly  lodged  as  in  the  executivfi 
department  7  • 
§  1495.    Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,  that  '4n  democracies 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  897.  *  1  Kent's  Comin.  Lect  18,  p.  265. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  placed  the  general  reasoning  in  a  just  light  "  Were  it 
possible/'  says  he,  "  in  every  instance,  to  maintain  a  Jnst  proportion  between  the  crime 
and  the  penalty,  and  were  the  mles  of  testimony  and  the  mode  of  trial  so  perfect  as  to 
preclude  mistake  or  injustice,  there  would  be  some  color  for  the  admission  of  this 
(Beccaria's]  plausible  theory.  But  even  in  that  case  policy  would  sometimes  require  a 
remission  of  a  punishment  strictly  due  for  a  crime  certainly  ascertained.  The  very  no- 
tion of  mercy  implies  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  justice."  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13, 
p.  265.  Wbat  should  we  say  of  a  government,  which  purported  to  act  upon  mere 
human  justice,  excluding  aU  operations  of  mercy  in  all  cases  f  An  inexorable  govern- 
ment would  scarcely  be  more  praiseworthy  than  a  despotism.  It  would  be  intolerabU 
and  unchristian. 
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this  power  of  pardon  can  never  subsist;  for  there  nothing  higher 
is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate  who  administers  the  laws ; 
and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  power  of  judging  and  of  pardon- 
ing to  centre  in  one  and  the  same  person.  This,  as  the  Presi- 
dent Montesquieu  observes,^  would  oblige  him  very  often  to 
contradict  himself,  to  make  and  unmake  his  decisions.  It  would 
tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged by  his  innocence  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favor. "  ' 
And  hence  he  deduces  the  superiority  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment; because,  in  monarchies,  the  King  acts  in  a  superior  sphere, 
and  may,  therefore,  safely  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  pardon, 
and  it  becomes  a  source  of  personal  loyalty  and  affection.^ 

§  1496.  But  surely  this  reasoning  is  extremely  forced  and 
artificial.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  or  ab- 
surdity in  a  democracy  than  in  a  monarchy  in  such  cases,  if  the 
power  of  judging  and  pardoning  be  in  the  same  hands ;  as  if  the 
monarch  be  at  once  the  judge  and  the  person  who  pardons.  And 
Montesquieu's  reasoning  is,  in  fact,  addressed  to  this  very  case 
of  a  monarch  who  is  at  once  the  judge  and  dispenser  of  pardons.^ 
In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  democracy,  any 
more  than  in  a  monarchy,  in  intrusting  one  magistrate  with  a 
power  to  try  the  cause  and  another  with  a  power  to  pardon.  The 
one  power  is  not  incidental  to,  but  in  contrast  with,  the  other. 
Nor  if  both  powers  were  lodged  in  the  same  magistrate,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  their  being  necessarily  confounded;  for 
they  may  be  required  to  be  acted  upon  separately,  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  so  as  to  be  known  as  distinct  prerogatives.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  such  reasoning  has  the  slightest  application  to 
the  American  governments,  or  indeed  to  any  others  where  there 
is  a  separation  of  the  general  departments  of  government,  le- 
gislative, judicial  and  executive,  aiid  the  powers  of  each  are  ad- 
ministered by  distinct  persons.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  the 
people  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  one  body  of  magistrates 
and  the  power  of  pardon  to  another,  in  a  republic,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  King's  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  magistrates 
and  reserving  the  pardoning  power  to  himself,  in  a  monarchy  ?  ^ 

1  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  6,  ch.  5.  *  4  Black.  Comm.  397,  398. 

•  i  Black.  Coram.  897,  398.  *  Moutesq.  B.  6,  cli.  6. 

*  Mr.  Kawle's  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  peculiarly  valuable,  from  their  accuracy, 
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In  truth,  the  learned  author,  in  his  extreme  desire  to  recommend 
a  kingly  form  of  government,  seems  on  this,  as  on  many  other  ' 
occasions,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  most  loose  and  inconclu- 
sive statements.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  there  is  not^  by  its  constitution,  a  power  of  pardon  lodged 
in  some  one  department  of  government^  distinct  from  the  judi- 
cial. ^  And  the  power  of  remitting  penalties  is,  in  some  cases, 
even  in  England  intrusted  to  judicial  officers.' 

§  1497.  So  far  from  the  power  of  pardon  being  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  republic,  it  may  be  boldly 
asserted  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  and  safe  in  all  free  states ; 
because  the  power  can  there  be  guarded  by  a  just  responsibility 
for  its  exercise. '  Little  room  will  be  left  for  favoritism,  per- 
sonal caprice,  or  personal  resentment.  If  thb  power  should  ever 
be  abused,  it  would  be  far  less  likely  to  occur  in  opposition  than 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  danger  is  not^  that 
in  republics  the  victims  of  the  law  will  too  often  escape  punish- 
ment by  a  pardon,  but  that  the  power  will  not  be  sufficiently  ex- 
erted in  cases  where  public  feeling  accompanies  the  prosecution, 
and  assigns  the  ultimate  doom  to  persons  who  Have  been  con- 
victed upon  slender  testimony  or  popular  suspicions. 

§  1498.  Tlie  power  to  pardon,  then,  being  a  fit  one  to  be  in-  ' 
trusted  to  all  governments,  humanity  and  sound  policy  dictate 
that  thin  l)cnign  prerogative  should  be  as  little  as  possible  fettered 
or  embarrassed.  The  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes 
so  much  of  necessary  severity,  that,  without  an  easy  access  to 
exceptions  in  favor  of  unfortunate  guilt,  justice  would  assume  an 
aspect  too  sanguinary  and  cruel.  The  only  question  is,  in  what 
department  of  the  government  it  can  be  most  safely  lodged;,  and 
that  must  principally  refer  to  the  executive  or  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  reasoning  in  favor  of  vesting  it  in  the  executive 
department  may  thus  be  stated.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  al- 
ways strongest  in  proportion  as  it  is  undivided.  A  single  person 
would,  therefore,  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  the  force  of  those 
motives  which  might  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  the 

phUosophical  spirit,  and  deameas  of  statement.    Rawle  on  Const,  oh.  17,  pp.  174  to 
177. 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  831 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  198  to  200. 

*  Bacon's  Abridg.  Court  of  Eaxh&pur^  B. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  286. 
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law;  and  the  least  apt  to  yield  to  considerations  which  were  cal- 
culated to  shelter  a  fit  object  of  its  vengeance.  The  conscious- 
ness that  the  life  or  happiness  of  an  offender  was  exclusively 
within  his  discretion,  would  inspire  scrupulousness  and  caution ; 
and  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  weakness  or  connivance  would 
beget  circumspection  of  a  different  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
men  generally  derive  confidence  from  numbers,  a  large  assembly 
might  naturally  encourage  each  other  in  acts  of  obduracy,  as  no 
one  would  feel  much  apprehension  of  public  censure.^  A  public 
body,  too,  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  duties,  would  be  little  apt 
to  sift  cases  of  this  sort  thoroughly  to  the  bottom,  and  would  be 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  or  be  guided  by  the  preju- 
dices of  a  few;  and  thus  shelter  their  own  acts,  of  yielding  too 
much  or  too  little,  under  the  common  apology  of  ignorance  or 
confidence.  A  single  magistrate  would  be  compelled  to  search, 
and  act  upon  his  own  responsibility ;  and,  therefore,  would  be  at 
once  a  more  enlightened  dispenser  of  mercy  and  a  more  firm 
administrator  of  public  justice. 

§  1499.  There  are  probably  few  persons  now  who  would  not 
consider  the  power  of  pardon,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  best  deposited 
with  the  President  But  the  expediency  of  vesting  it  in  bim  in 
any  cases,  and  especially  in  cases  of  treason,  was  doubted  at  the 
time  of  adopting  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  then  urged,  that  it 
ought,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason,  to  be  vested  in  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislature. ^  That  there  are  strong  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned  in  favor  of  vesting  the  power  in  Congress 
in  cases  of  treason,  need  not  be  denied.  As  treason  is  a  crime 
levelled  at  the  immediate  existence  of  society,  when  the  laws 
have  once  ascertained  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  fitness  in  referring  the  expediency  of  an  act  of  mercy 
towards  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature.^  But  there  arc 
strong  reasons  also  against  it  Even  in  such  cases,  a  single 
magistrate  of  prudence  and  sound  sense  would  be  better  fitted 
than  a  numerous  assembly,  in  such  delicate  conjunctures,  to 
weigh  the  motives  for  and  against  the  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  without  undue  influence. 
The  responsibility  would  be  more  felt  and  more  direct     Treason, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  74.     See  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  198  to  200. 
«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  866  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  74. 
•  The  Federalist,  No.  74. 
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too,  is  a  crime  that  will  often  be  connected  with  seditions,  em- 
bracing a  large  portion  of  a  particular  community;  and  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  especially  where  parties  were 
nearly  poised,  find  friends  and  favorites,  as  well  as  enemies  and 
opponents,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.^  So  that  the  chance 
of  an  impartial  judgment  might  be  less  probable  in  such  bodies 
than  in  a  single  person  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

§  1500.  A  still  more  satisfactory  reason  is,  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  always  in  session,  and  Uiat  their  proceedings  must  be 
necessarily  slow,  and  are  generally  not  completed  until  after  long 
delays.  The  inexpediency  of  deferring  ttie  execution  of  any 
criminal  sentence,  until  a  long  and  indefinite  time  after  a  con- 
viction, is  felt  in  all  communities.  It  destroys  one  of  the  best 
effects  of  punishment, — that  which  arises  from  a  prompt  and  cer- 
tain administration  of  justice  following  close  upon  the  offence. 
If  the  legislature  is  invested  with  the  authority  to  pardon,  it  is 
obviously  indispensable  that  no  sentence  can  be  properly  ex- 
ecuted, at  least  in  capital  cases,  until  they  have  had  time  to  act. 
And  a  mere  postponement  of  the  subject,  from  session  to  session, 
would  be  naturally  sought  by  all  those  who  favored  the  convict^ 
and  yet  doubted  the  success  of  his  application.  In  many  cases 
delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pardon,  as  to  its  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  either  in  weakening  the  detestation  of  the  crime 
or  encouraging  the  commission  of  it.  But  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  reposing  the  power  of  pardon  in  the  executive  magis* 
trate,  in  cases  of  treason,  is,  that  in  seasons  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  there  are  critical  moments,  when  a  well-timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
the  commoiiwcaltli ;  and  if  these  are  suffered  to  pass  imimproved, 
it  may  bo  impossible  afterwards  to  interpose  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. The  dilatory  process  of  convening  the  legislature,  or  one 
of  the  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  such  a  measure, 
would  frequently  be  the  loss  of  the  golden  opportunity.  The  loss 
of  a  week,  of  a  day,  or  even  of  an  hour,  may  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  If  a  discretionary  power  were  confided  to  the  President^ 
to  act  in  such  emergencies,  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  restriction.  And  it  would  generally  be  impolitic  to 
hold  out,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law,  a  prospect  of  im- 
punity, by  confiding  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  the  executive  in 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  74.    Rawle  on  Const  cb.  17,  p.  178. 
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special  cases ;  since  it  might  be  construed  into  an  argoment  of 
timidity  or  weakness,  and  thus  have  a  tendency  to  embolden 
guilt  1  In  point  of  fact,  the  power  has  always  been  found  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  executives,  in  treason  as  well  as  in  other 
cases ;  and  there  can  be  no  practical  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  equally  safe  with  the  executive  of  the  Union.' 

§  1501.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  power  of  pardon,  that  it 
shall  not  extend  to  cases  of  impeachment,  which  takes  from  the 
President  every  temptation  to  abuse  it  in  cases  of  political  and 
official  offences  by  persons  in  the  public  service.  The  power  of 
impeachment  will  generally  be  applied  to  persons  holding  high 
offices  under  the  government;  and  it  is  of  great  consc<]uencc, 
that  the  President  should  not  have  the  power  of  preventing  a 
thorough  investigation  of  their  conduct,  or  of  securing  them 
against  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction  by  impeachment,  if 
they  should  deserve  it.  The  Constitution  has,  therefore,  wisely 
interposed  this  check  upon  his  power,  so  that  ho  cannot,  by  any 
corrupt  coalition  with  favorites,  or  dependents  in  high  offices, 
screen  them  from  punishment^ 

§  1502.  In  England  (from  which  this  exception  was  probably 
borrowed),  no  pardon  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment 
But  the  king  may,  after  conviction  upon  an  impeachment,  par- 
don the  offender.  His  prerogative,  therefore,  cannot  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  a  conviction ;  but  it  may  avert  its  effects,  and  restore 
the  offender  to  his  credit*  The  President  possesses  no  such 
power  in  any  case  of  impeachment;  and,  as  the  judgment  upon  a 
conviction  extends  no  further  than  to  a  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  its 
exercise  after  conviction,  as  there  is  in  England;  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  judgment  there,  so  that  it  docs  not  exceed  wliat 
is  allowed  by  law,  lies  wholly  in  the  breast  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  to  its  nature  and  extent,  and  may  in  many  cases  not  only 
reach  the  life,  but  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender. 

§  1508.  It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  power  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  punish  for  con- 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  74 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates.  105,  106.  107. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  6i  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  105, 100  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
S81. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13,  p.  266. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  331,  332  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  899,  400.  See  also  Rawle 
on  Const,  ch.  17,  p.  176  ;  ch.  31,  pp.  293,  294. 
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tempts  is  founded,  that  the  executive  authority  cannot  interpose 
between  them  and  the  offender.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  a 
purity,  independence,  and  ability  of  the  legislature  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  all  of  their  duties.  If  they  can  be  overawed 
by  force,  or  corrupted  by  largesses,  or  interrupted  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  violence,  without  the  means  of  self-protection,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  soon  be  found  incapable  of  legislating  with 
wisdom  or  independence.  If  the  executive  should  possess  the 
power  of  pardoning  any  such  offender,  they  would  bo  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  good-will  and  pleasure  for  the  exercise  of  their 
own  powers.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  rights  of  the  people  intrusted 
to  thom  would  bo  placed  in  perpetual  jeopardy.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  silent  in  respect  to  the  right  of  granting  pardons  in  such 
cases,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts. The  latter  arises  by  implication;  and  to  make  it  effect- 
ual, the  former  is  excluded  by  implication.^ 

§  1504.  Subject  to  these  exceptions  (and  perhaps  there  may 
be  others  of  a  like  nature  standing  on  special  grounds),  the  power 
of  pardon  is  general  and  unqualified,  reaching  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  offences,  (a)  The  power  of  remission  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  is  also  included  in  it;  and  may  in  the 
last  resort  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  although  it  is  in  many 
cases  by  our  laws  confided  to  the  treasury  department^  No  law 
can  abridge  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, or  interrupt  its  right  to  interpose  by  pardon  in  such 
cases.  ^(6) 

^  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  17,  |>.  177. 

s  Act  of  3d  of  March,  1797,  ch.  77  ;  Act  of  11th  of  Feb.  1800,  ch.  6. 

*  Iiisinnccs  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  President,  in  remitting  fines  and 
penalties,  in  cases  not  within  the  scope  of  the  laws  giving  authority  to  the  treasury 
department,  have  repeatedly  occurred  ;  and  their  obligatory  force  has  never  been 
questioned. 


(a)  It  also  includes  the  power  of  a 
conditional  pardon,  such  as  commuting 
the  punishment  of  death  into  imprison- 
ment for  life.     Ex  parte  Wells,  18  How. 

807. 

{b)  A  pardon  reaches  both  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  for  the  offence  and  the 
guilt  of  the  offender  ;  and  when  the  pardon 
is  free,  it  relea.ses  the  punishment  and 
blots  out  of  existence  the  guilt,  so  that  in 
VOL.  II.  —  22 


the  eye  of  the  law  the  offender  is  as  inno- 
cent as  if  he  had  never  committed  the 
offence.  Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  880. 
And  where  property  has  been  seixed  under 
a  statute  for  the  confiscation  of  property 
employed  with  the  owner's  consent  in  aid 
of  rebellion,  a  subsequent  pardon  will  re- 
lieve the  owner  from  a  forfeiture.  Arm- 
strong's Foundry,  6  Wall  766.  Congress 
cannot  limit  or  impose  restrictions  upon 
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§  1505.  The  next  clause  is,  ^^  He  [the  President]  shall  have 
power,  hj  and  with  the  )Etdvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  And 
he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers, as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. " 

§  1506.  The  first  power,  "to  make  treaties,"  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution;  but  was  afterwards  reported 
by  a  committee,  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  it 
was  adopted  in  substance  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  in  the 
report  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  was 
not  required  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  exception  was  struck  out 
by  a  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  The  principal  struggle 
was,  to  require  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of 
the  Senate  instead  of  two-thirds  of  those  present' 

§  1507.  Under  the  confederation.  Congress  possessed  the  sole 
and  exclusive  power  of  "entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  pro- 
vided, that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made,  whereby^  the 
legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  were  subjected  to;  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever. " 
But  no  treaty  or  alliance  could  be  entered  into,  unless  by  the  as- 
sent of  nine  of  the  States.^  These  limitations  upon  the  power 
were  found  very  inconvenient  in  practice;  and  indeed,  in  con- 
junction with  other  defects,  contributed  to  the  prostration  and 
utter  imbecility  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1508.  The  power  "to  make  treaties"  is  by  the  Constitution 
general ;  and  of  course  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties,  for  peace 
or  war;  for  commerce  or  territory;  for  alliance  or  succors;  for 

1  Journal  of  Conyention,  pp.  226,  826,  889,  841,  842, 843,  362  ;  The  Federalist,  No. 

76. 

«  Confederation,  Art.  9.  •  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

the  President's  power  to  pardon.     United      (Jnited  States,  Id.  164  ;  Pargoud  v.  United 
States  V.  Klein,  13  Wall.  128;  Armstrong  v.      States,  Id.  166. 
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indemnity  for  injuries  or  payment  of  debts;  for  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  principles  of  public  law ;  and  for  any  other 
purposes  which  the  policy  or  interests  of  independent  sovereigns 
may  dictate  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. ^  But  though 
the  power  is  thus  general  and  unrestricted,  it  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  A  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  construed  to  authorize  a  de- 
struction of  other  powers  given  in  the  same  instrument.  It  must 
be  construed,  therefore,  in  subordination  to  it;  and  cannot  su- 
persede or  interfere  with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provisions.' 
Each  is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount  authority  within 
its  scope ;  and  no  one  embraces  a  right  to  annihilate  any  other. 
A  treaty  to  change  the  organization  of  the  government,  or  anni- 
hilate its  sovereignty,  to  overturn  its  republican  form,  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  constitutional  powers,  would  be  void ;  because  it 
would  destroy,  what  it  was  designed  merely  to  fulfil,  the  will  of 
the  people.  Whether  there  are  Any  other  restrictions  necessarily 
growing  out  of  the  structure  of  the  government,  will  remain  to 
be  considered  whenever  the  exigency  shall  arise.® 

§  1509.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  indispensable  to  the 
due  exercise  of  national  sovereignty,  and  very  important,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and  commerce.  That  it  should 
belong  to  the  national  government  would  seem  to  be  irresistibly 
established  by  every  argument  deduced  from  experience,  from 
public  policy,  and  a  close  survey  of  the  objects  of  government. 
It  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  power  within  any  definite 
limits  applicable  to  all  times  and  exigencies,  without  impair- 
ing its  efficacy,  or  defeating  its  purposes.  The  Constitution  has, 
therefore,  made  it  general  and  unqualified.  This  very  circum- 
stance, however,  renders  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
delegated  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precautions,  as  will 


1  See  6  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  850  to  659. 

*  See  Woodeson's  Elem.  of  Jurisp.  p.  51. 

*  See  1  Tuck.  Blnck.  Comm.  App.  832,  888  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  7,  pp.  68  to  76  ; 
2  Elliot's  Deb.  368,  369  to  879 ;  Journal  of  Ck>n7ention,  p.  842  ;  i  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
2,  8.  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  at  one  time  to  hkre  thought  that  the  Constitution  only 
meant  to  authorize  the  President  and  Senate  to  carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty, 
anif  pmotr  they  might  eonstUiUionally  exercise.  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  he 
was  sensible  of  the  weak  points  of  this  position.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  498^  What 
are  such  powers  given  to  the  President  and  Senate  f  Could  they  make  appointments 
by  treaty  ? 
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afford  the  highest  security  that  it  will  be  exercised  by  men  the 
best  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good.^  With  such  views,  the  question  was  natur- 
ally presented  in  the  convention,  to  what  body  shall  it  bo  dele- 
gated ?  It  might  be  delegated  to  Congress  generally,  as  it  was 
under  the  confederation,  exclusive  of  the  President,  or  in  con- 
junction with  him.  It  might  be  delegated  to  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  exclusive  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  him.  Or  it 
might  be  exclusively  delegated  to  the  President 

§  1510.  In  the  formation  of  treaties,  secrecy  and  immediate 
despatch  are  generally  requisite,  and  sometimes  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Intelligence  may  often  be  obtained,  and  measures 
matured  in  secrecy,  which  could  never  be  done,  unless  in  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  profound  secrecy.  No  man  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  diplomacy  but  must  have  felt  that  the  success  of 
negotiations  as  often  depends  upon  their  being  unknown  by  the 
public  as  upon  their  justice  or  their  policy.  Men  will  assume 
responsibility  in  private,  and  communicate  information,  and  ex- 
press opinions,  which  they  would  feel  the  greatest  repugnance 
publicly  to  avow ;  and  measures  may  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues 
and  management  of  foreign  powers,  if  they  suspect  them  to  be 
in  progress,  and  understand  their  precise  nature  and  extent  In 
this  view  the  executive  department  is  a  far  better  depositary  of 
the  power  than  Congress  would  be.  The  delays  incident  to  a 
large  assembly;  the  differences  of  opinion;  the  time  consumed 
in  debate;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy,  all  combine  to 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  diplomacy.  And  our 
own  experience  during  the  confederation  abundantly  demon- 
strated all  the  evils  which  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect^ 
Besides,  there  are  tides  in  national  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life.  To  discern  and  profit  by  them  is  tlie  part 
of  true  political  wisdom ;  and  the  loss  of  a  week,  or  even  of  a 
day,  may  sometimes  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
render  negotiations  wholly  nugatory  or  indecisive.  The  loss  of 
a  battle,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  the 
pressure  or  removal  of  fiscal  embarrassments  at  the  moment,  and 
other  circumstances,  may  change  the  whole  posture  of  affairs, 
and  insure  success,  or  defeat  the  best  concerted  project  ^  The 
executive,  having  a  constant  eye  upon  foreign  affairs,  can  promptly 

1  Th6  Federalist,  No.  64.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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meet,  and  even  anticipate  such  emergencies,  and  avail  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  them ;  while  a  large  assembly 
would  be  coldly  deliberating  on  the  chances  of  success,  and  the 
policy  of  opening  negotiations.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  a  suitable  depositary  of  the  power. 

§  1511.  The  same  difficulties  would  occur  from  confiding  it 
exclusively  to  either  branch  of  Congress.  Each  is  too  numerous 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action  and  secrecy.  The  matters  in 
negotiations,  which  usually  require  these  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree,  are  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures;  and  which 
are  to  be  seized  upon,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  The  President 
could  easily  arrange  them.  But  the  House,  or  the  Senate,  if  in 
session,  could  not  act,  mitil  after  great  delays ;  and  in  the  recess 
could  not  act  at  alL  To  have  intrusted  the  power  to  either 
would  have  been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
agency  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations. 
It  is  true,  that  the  branch  so  intrusted  might  have  the  option  to 
employ  the  President  in  that  capacity ;  but  they  would  also  have 
the  option  of  refraining  from  it;  and  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
pique,  or  cabal,  or  personal  or  political  hostility,  might  induce 
them  to  keep  their  pursuits  at  a  distance  from  his  inspection  and 
participation.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  President,  as  a 
mere  ministerial  agent  of  such  branch,  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  foreign  powers  to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  as 
the  constitutional  representative  of  the  nation  itself;  and  his 
interposition  would  of  course  have  less  efficacy  and  weight^ 

§  1512.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  delicacy  and  ex- 
tent of  the  power,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  free  people 
would  confide  to  a  single  magistrate,  however  respectable,  the 
sole  authority  to  act  conclusively,  as  well  as  exclusively,  upon 
the  subject  of  treaties.  In  England,  the  power  to  make  treaties 
is  exclusively  vested  in  the  crown. ^  But  however  proper  it  may 
be  in  a  monarchy,  there  is  no  American  statesman  but  must  feel 
that  such  a  prerogative  in  an  American  President  would  be  in- 
expedient and  dangerous.^  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
wholesome  jealousy  which  all  republics  ought  to  cherish,  of  all 
depositaries  of  power;  and  which,  experience  teaches  us,  is  the 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  75. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  257 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  69. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 
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best  secnritj  against  the  abuse  of  it^  Hie  check  which  acts 
upon  the  mind,  from  the  consideraticm  that  what  is  done  is  bat 
preliminary,  and  requires  the  assent  of  other  independent  minds 
to  giye  it  a  legal  conclosiyenessy  is  a  restraint  which  awakens 
caation,  and  compels  to  deliberation. 

§  1513.  The  plan  of  the  Constitution  is  happily  adapted  to 
attain  all  just  objects  in  relaticm  to  foreign  n^otiations.  While 
it  confides  the  power  to  the  executiye  department,  it  guards  it 
from  serious  abuse  by  placing  it  under  the  ultimate  superintend- 
ence  of  a  select  body  of  high  character  and  high  responsibility. 
It  is  indeed  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  this  joint  possession 
of  the  power  affords  a  greater  security  for  its  just  exercise  tlian 
the  separate  possession  of  it  by  either.'  The  President  is  the 
inmiediate  author  and  finisher  of  all  treaties ;  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  can  be  deriyed  from  talents,  information,  int^rity, 
and  deliberate  investigation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  secrecy 
and  despatch  on  the  other,  are  thus  combined  in  the  system.' 
But  no  treaty,  so  formed,  becomes  binding  upon  the  country, 
unless  it  receives  the  deliberate  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  body  all  the  States  are  equally  represented;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  appointment  and  duration  of  the  office,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  at  all  times  to  contain  a  very  large  portion 
of  talents,  cxix^rience,  i)olitical  wisdom,  and  sincere  iMitriutisni, 
a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  all  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  constitutional  check  of  requiring 
two-thirds  to  confirm  a  treaty  is,  of  itself,  a  suflicient  guaranty 
against  any  wanton  sacrifice  of  private  rights,  or  any  betrayal 
of  public  privileges.  To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose 
that  a  representative  republican  government  was  a  mere  phantom ; 
that  the  State  legislatures  were  incapable  or  unwilling  to  choose 
senators  possessing  due  qualifications;  and  that  the  [x^ople  would 
voluntarily  confide  power  to  those  who  were  ready  to  promote 
their  ruin,  and  endanger  or  destroy  their  liberties.  Without 
supposing  a  case  of  utter  indifference  or  utter  corruption  in  the 
people,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Senate  should  be  so  con- 
stituted at  any  time,  as  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands.  When  such  an  indifference 
or  corruption  shall  have  arrived,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  prescribe 
any  remedy ;  for  the  Constitution  will  have  crumbled  into  ruins, 

1  The  Federaliat,  No.  76.  «  Ibid.  •  Id.  No.  64. 
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or  have  become  a  mere  shadow,  about  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  disquiet  ourselves.^ 

§  1514.  Although  the  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  the  power 
seems,  upon  sound  reasoning,  to  be  incontestable,  yet  few  parts 
of  the  Constitution  were  assailed  with  more  vehemence.^ (a) 
One  ground  of  objection  was,  the  trite  topic  of  an  intermixture 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers ;  some  contending,  that 
the  President  ought  alone  to  possess  the  prerogative  of  making 
treaties ;  and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  exclusively  deposited  in 
the  Senate.  Another  objection  was,  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  power  was  confided ;  some  being  of 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  associated 
in  its  exercise ;  and  others,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  not  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present, 
should  bo  required  to  ratify  a  treaty.' 

§  1516.  In  relation  to  the  objection,  that  the  power  ought  to 
have  been  confided  exclusively  to  the  President,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, in  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that,  however  safe 
it  may  be  in  governments  where  the  executive  magistrate  is  an 
hereditary  monarch,  to  commit  to  him  the  entire  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  and  improper  to  intrust 
that  power  to  an  executive  magistrate  chosen  for  four  years. 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  is  unquestionably  true,  that  an  hered- 
itary monarch,  though  often  the  oppressor  oi  his  people,  has  per- 
sonally too  much  at  stake  in  the  government  to  be  in  any  material 
danger  of  corruption  by  foreign  power^  so  as  to  surrender  any 
important  rights  or  interests.  But  a  man,  raised  from  a  private 
station  to  the  rank  of  chief  magistrate  for  a  short  period,  having 
but  a  slender  or  moderate  fortune,  and  no  very  deep  stake  in 
the  society,  might  sometimes  bo  under  temptations  to  sacrifice 
duty  to  interest,  which  it  would  require  great  virtue  to  with- 
stand. If  ambitious,  he  might  be  tempted  to  seek  his  own  ag- 
grandizement by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  and  use  the  field  of 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  64.  '  See  2  £Ulot*8  DeUtea,  867  to  879. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 

(a)  Another  objection  was  that  under  house.    See  Life  and  Ck>rrespondence  of 

this  power  the  President  and  one  house  of  James  Iredell,  II.  202. 
the  legislature  would  be  enabled  to  make  As  to  the  binding  force  of  treaties,  see 

laws  for  the  country  covering  a  great  many  chap.  LXIL,  and  notes, 
subjects  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
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negotiations  for  this  purpose.  If  avaricious,  he  might  make  his 
treachery  to  his  constituents  a  vendible  article  at  an  enormous 
price.  Although  such  occurrences  are  not  ordinarily  to  bo  ex- 
pected, yet  the  history  of  human  conduct  does  not  warrant  that 
exalted  opinion  of  human  nature,  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a 
nation  to  commit  its  most  delicate  interests  and  momentous  con- 
corns  to  the  unrestrained  disposal  of  a  single  magistrate.^  It  is 
far  more  wise  to  interpose  checks  upon  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
power,  than  remedies  to  redress  or  punish  an  abuse  of  it 

§  1516.  Tlie  impropriety  of  delegating  the  power  exclusively 
to  the  Senate  has  been  ali*cady  sufficiently  considered.  And,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  against  the  participation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  it,  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  for  other  reasons  far  less  fit  than  the 
Senate  to  be  the  exclusive  depositary  of  the  power,  or  to  hold  it 
in  conjunction  with  the  executive.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  pop- 
ular assembly,  chosen  immediately  from  the  people,  and  repre- 
senting, in  a  good  measure,  their  feelings  and  local  interests; 
and  it  will  on  this  account  be  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  such 
feelings  and  interests  than  the  Senate,  chosen  by  the  States 
through  the  voice  of  the  State  legislatures.  In  the  next  place, 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  only;  and 
the  internal  composition  of  the  body  is  constantly  changing,  so 
as  to  admit  of  less  certainty  in  their  opinions  and  their  measures 
than  would  naturally  belong  to  a  body  of  longer  duration.  In 
the  next  place,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Senate,  and  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  numbere, 
so  that  it  will  be  more  slow  in  its  movements,  and  more  fluctu- 
ating in  its  councils.  In  the  next  place,  the  Senate  will  naturally 
be  composed  of  persons  of  more  experience,  weight  of  character, 
and  talents,  than  the  memlxjrs  of  the  House.  Accurate  kuowl- 
edge  of  foreign  politics,  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the 
same  views,  nice  and  uniform  sensibility  to  national  character, 
as  well  as  secrecy,  decision,  and  despatch,  are  required  for  a  due 
execution  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.  And,  if  these  are  not 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  numerous  and  variable 
body,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  will  be  more  rarely  found 
there  than  in  a  more  select  body,  having  a  longer  duration  in 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 
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office,  and  representing,  not  the  interests  of  private  constituents 
alone,  but  the  sovereignty  of  States. 

§  1517.  Besides^  the  very  habits  of  business,  and  the  uni- 
formity and  regularity  of  system,  acquired  by  a  long  possession 
of  office,  are  of  great  concern  in  all  cases  of  tiiis  sort  The  sen- 
ators, from  the  longer  duration  of  their  office,  will  have  great 
opportunities  of  extending  their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  experience  more  and  more  beneficial  to  their 
country.  The  members  are  slowly  changed,  so  tliat  the  body 
will  at  all  times,  from  its  very  organization,  comprehend  a  large 
majority  of  persons  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  public  duties  and  foreign  affairs.  If,  in  addition  to  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  Senate  all  the  States 
are  equally  represented,  and  in  the  House  very  unequally,  there 
can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Senate  is  in  all  respects  a 
more  competent  and  more  suitable  depositary  of  the  power  than 
the  House,  either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  execu- 
tive. And  most  of  the  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  any 
participation  by  the  House  in  the  treaty-making  fimctions.  It 
would  add  an  unwieldy  machinery  to  all  foreign  operations,  and 
retard,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  power.  ^ 
Yet  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  without  warm  advocates.  And 
it  has  been  thought  an  anomaly,  that,  while  the  power  to  make 
war  was  confided  to  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  power  to 
make  peace  was  within  the  reach  of  one,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  President* 

§  1618.  But  there  will  be  found  no  inconsistency,  or  inconven- 
ience in  this  diversity  of  power.  Oonsidering  the  vast  expendi- 
tures and  calamities  with  which  war  is  attended,  there  is  certainly 
the  strongest  ground  for  confiding  it  to  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  national  councils.  It  requires  one  party  only  to  declare  war; 
but  it  requires  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  both  belligerents 
to  make  peace.  No  negotiations  are  necessary  in  the  former 
case ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  indispensable.  Every  reason,  there- 
fore, for  intrusting  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate  in  common  negotiations,  applies^  a  fortiori^  to  a  treaty 

^  The  Federalist,  Noe.  64,  75.  In  the  convention,  i  proposition  was  made  to  add 
the  House  to  the  Senate,  in  odyising  and  consenting  to  treaties.  But  it  was  nyected  by 
the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.     Journal  of  Convention,  889,  840. 

s  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  888,  889. 
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of  peace.  Indeed,  peace  is  so  important  to  die  welfare  of  a  re- 
public, and  so  suited  to  all  its  truest  interests  as  well  as  to  its 
liberties,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  facile.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  war  is  at  all  times  so  great  an  eril,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  difficult  The  power  to  make  peace  can 
nerer  be  unsafe  for  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  power  to  prcTcnt  it  may  not  be 
without  hazard  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiycs,  who 
may  be  too  much  under  the  control  of  popular  excitement  or  legis- 
lative rivalry  to  act  at  all  times  with  the  same  degree  of  impar- 
tiality and  caution.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  to  except 
treaties  of  peace  from  the  treaty-malLing  power  was,  at  one  time, 
inserted,  but  was  afterwards  deliberately  abandoned.^ 

§  1519.  In  regard  to  the  objection,  that  the  arrangement  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  it  might  be  sufticicut 
to  advert  to  the  considerations  stated  in  another  place,  which 
show  that  the  true  sense  of  the  rule  does  not  require  a  total  sepa- 
ration.' But  in  truth,  the  nature  of  the  power  of  making  treaties 
indicates  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  union  of  the  executive  and 
the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Though  some  writers  on  gov- 
ernment place  this  power  in  the  class  of  executive  authorities,  yet 
it  is  an  arbitrary  classification;  and,  if  attention  is  given  to  its 
operation,  it  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  legislative 
than  of  the  executive  character.  The  essence  of  legislation  is  to 
prescribe  laws  or  regulations  for  society ;  while  the  execution  of 
those  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  employment  of  the  common 
strength,  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  the  common  defence, 
seem  to  comprise  all  the  functions  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
The  power  of  making  treaties  is  plainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  subsisting  laws, 
nor  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones;  and  still  less  dm^s  it  relate 
to  the  exertion  of  the  common  strcngtli.  Its  objects  arc  con- 
tracts with  foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  of  law  with  us, 
but,  as  to  the  foreign  sovereigns,  have  only  the  obligation  of 
good  faith.  Treaties  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to 
his  subjects;  but  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign. 
The   treaty-making  power,  therefore,  seems  to  form  a  distinct 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  226,  325,  326,  341,  312. 
*  See  yol.  i.  {  525  cl  acq. 
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department^  and  to  belong,  properly,  neither  to  the  legislature 
nor  the  executive,  though  it  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  quali- 
ties common  to  each.  The  President,  from  his  unity,  prompti- 
tude, and  facility  of  action,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  carry 
on  the  initiative  processes ;  while  the  Senate,  representing  all 
the  States,  and  engaged  in  legislating  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  is  equally  well  fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  ultimate  ratification.^ 

§  1520.  Tlie  other  objection,  which  would  require  a  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
merely  of  two-thirds  of  all  present,  is  not  better  founded.^  All 
provisions  which  require  more  than  a  majority  of  any  body  to 
its  resolutions,  have,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  government,  and  an  in- 
direct one  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  majority  to  that  of  the 
minority.  This  consideration  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  very  strong  reasons  ought  to  exist  to  justify  any  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rule,  that  the  majority  ought  to  govern.  The 
Constitution  has,  on  this  point,  gone  as  far  in  the  endeavor  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  numbers  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  as 
can  be  reconciled  either  with  the  activity  of  the  public  councils 
or  wiUi  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  major  part  of  the 
community.  If  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  had 
been  required,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  from  a  non-attendance 
of  a  part,  amount  in  practice  to  a  necessity  almost  of  unanimity. 
The  history  of  every  political  establishment,  in  which  such  a 
principle  has  prevailed,  is  a  history  of  impotence,  perplexity, 
and  disorder.  Proofs  of  this  position  may  be  easily  adduced 
from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  tribuneship,  the  Polish  diet, 
and  the  States-general  of  the  Netherlands,  and  even  from  our 
own  experience  under  the  confederation.'  Under  the  latter  in- 
strument, the  concurrence  of  nine  States  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  making  treaties,  but  to  many  other  acts  of  a  less  important 
character ;  and  measures  were  often  defeated  by  the  non-attend- 
ance of  members,  sometimes  by  design  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dent.^ It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  treaty  could  be  ratified  by 
surprise,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental  absence  of  a  few 
members ;  and  certainly  the  motive  to  punctuality  in  attendance 

i  The  FfHlerolist,  No.  76.  *  2  Elliot's  Debates,  867  to  879. 

•  The  Fedenlist,  No.  76 ;  Id.  No.  22.  «  Ibid,  and  1  ElUot'i  DeUtes,  ii,  46. 
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will  be  greatly  increased  by  making  such  ratification  to  depend 
upon  the  numbers  present^ 

§  1521.  The  Federalist  has  taken  notice  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  treaty-making  power  in  England  and  that  in  America, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  The  President  is  to  have  power,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concur.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation  in  all 
foreign  transactions.  He  can,  of  his  own  accord,  make  treaties 
of  peace,  commerce,  alliance,  and  of  every  other  description.  It 
has  been  insinuated  that  his  authority,  in  this  respect,  is  not  con- 
clusive ;  and  that  his  conventions  with  foreign  powers  are  subject 
to  the  revision  and  stand  in  need  of  the  ratification  of  Parliament. 
But  I  believe  this  doctrine  was  never  heard  of  till  it  was  broached 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Every  jurist  of  that  kingdom,  and 
every  other  man  acquainted  with  its  constitution,  knows,  as  an 
established  fact,  that  the  prerogative  of  making  treulios  oxistB  in 
the  crown,  in  its  utmost  plenitude ;  and  that  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  the  royal  authority  have  the  most  complete  legal 
validity  and  perfection,  independent  of  any  other  sanction,  llie 
Parliament,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  seen  employing  itself  in  al- 
tering the  existing  laws,  to  conform  them  to  the  stipulations  in 
a  new  treaty;  and  this  may  have  possibly  given  birth  to  the 
imagination,  that  its  co-operation  was  necessary  to  the  obligatory 
efficacy  of  the  treaty.  But  this  parliamentary  interposition  pro- 
ceeds from  a  different  cause;  from  the  necessity  of  adjusting  a 
most  artificial  and  intricate  system  of  revenue  and  commercial 
laws  to  the  changes  made  in  them  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty ; 
and  of  adapting  new  provisions  and  precautions  to  the  new  state 
of  things,  to  keep  the  machine  from  running  into  disorder.  In 
this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  in- 
tended power  of  the  President  and  the  actual  power  of  the  British 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  75  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  868.  In  the  convention,  a  propo- 
sition to  require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  was  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  Another,  to  reqaire  that  no  treaty  shall  be 
made  unless  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators  were  present,  was  also  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  five.  Another,  to  require  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  make  a  treaty,  was  also  rejected  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against 
five.  Another,  to  require  that  all  the  membera  should  be  summoned,  and  have  time  to 
attend,  shared  a  like  fate,  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  Journal  of  Con- 
vention, 843,  844. 
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sovereign.  The  one  can  perform  alone  what  fhe  other  can  only 
do  with  the  concurrence  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  this  instance,  the  power  of  the  federal  exec- 
utive would  exceed  that  of  any  State  executive.  But  this  arises 
naturally  from  the  exclusive  possession,  by  the  Union,  of  that 
part  of  the  sovereign  power  which  relates  to  treaties.  If  the  con- 
federacy were  to  be  dissolved,  it  would  become  a  question  whether 
the  executives  of  the  several  States  were  not  solely  invested  with 
that  delicate  and  important  prerogative.''^ 

§  1622.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
treaty-making  power  could  have  been  better' deposited,  with  a 
view  to  its  safety  and  efficiency.  Yet  it  was  declaimed  against 
with  uncommon  energy,  as  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
subversive  of  public  liberty.^  Time  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  such  prophecies,  and  has  confirmed  the  belief  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  be  not  only  safe,  but  full  of 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration  than 
this  can  be  found,  of  the  facility  of  suggesting  ingenious  objec- 
tions to  any  system  calculated  to  create  public  alarm,  and  to 
wound  pu1)lic  conPidence,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  unfounded 
in  human  experience  or  in  just  reasoning. 

§  1523.  Some  doubts  appear  to  have  boon  entertained  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  government,  as  to  the  correct  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  treaties.  The  question  was,  whether  the  agency  of  the 
Senate  was  admissible  previous  to  the  negotiation,  so  as  to  advise 
on  the  instructions  to  be  given,  to  the  ministers,  or  was  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  and  consent,  after  the 
treaty  was  formed;  or  whether  the  President  possessed  an  option 
to  adopt  one  mode  or  the  other,  as  his  judgment  might  direct' 
The  practical  exposition  assumed  on  the  first  occasion  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  President  Washington's  administra- 
tion, was,  that  the  option  belonged  to  the  executive  to  adopt 
either  mode,  and  the  Senate  might  advise  before,  as  well  as  after, 
the  formation  of  a  treaty.^  Since  that  period,  the  Senate  have 
been  rarely  if  ever  consulted,  until  after  a  treaty  has  been  com- 

'  See  also  tlio  opinion  of  Iredell,  J.,  in  Wore  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  272  to  270. 
s  2  Elliot's  Debates,  867  to  379. 

*  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  p.  228. 

*  Executive  Joamal,  1 1th  Augost,  1700,  pp.  00,  01. 
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plcted,  and  laid  before  them  for  ratification.^  (a)  When  bo  laid 
before  the  Senate,  that  body  is  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  upon 
it^  as,  indeed,  it  does  on  all  executive  business,  in  secret,  and 
with  closed  doors.  The  Senate  may  wholly  reject  the  treaty, 
or  advise  and  consent  to  a  ratification  of  part  of  the  articles, 
rejecting  others,  or  recommend  additional  or  explanatory  arti- 
cles. In  the  event  of  a  partial  ratification,  the  treaty  does  not 
become  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  President  and  the  foreign 
sovereign  have  each  assented  to  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
Senate.^  But,  although  the  President  may  ask  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  a  treaty,  he  is  not  absolutely  bound  by 
it;  for  he  may,  after  it  is  given,  still  constitutionally  refuse  to 
ratify  it  Such  an  occurrence  will  probably  be  rare,  because  the 
President  will  scarcely  incline  to  lay  a  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
which  he  is  not  disposed  to  ratify.* (6) 

^  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  7>  p.  63. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  cli.  7,  pp*  68, 64.  Before  the  ratifications  of  treaties,  it  is  common 
for  the  Senate  to  require,  and  for  the  President  to  lay  before  them,  all  the  official  docu- 
ments respecting  the  negotiations,  to  assist  their  Judgment.  But  the  House  of  Ropre- 
soDtatives  have  no  constitutional  right  to  insist  on  the  production  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  discretion  with  the  President,  whether  to  comply  or  not  with  the  dcniiind  of 
the  House,  which  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  request  lo  the  case  of  the  British  treaty  of 
1794,  President  Wasliington  refused  to  lay  tlie  papers  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  requested  by  them  so  to  do.  See  his  Message,  24th  of  March,  1796 ;  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  834  ;  6  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  p.  654  ;  4  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  464,  465  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171. 

In  the  early  part  of  President  Washington's  administnition,  he  occasionally  met  the 
Senate  in  person,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  executive  business  confided  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  But  this  practice  was  found  very  inconvenient,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
In  June,  1818,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  hold  a  conference  with  Pi*esident 
Madison,  respecting  his  nomination  of  a  minister  to  Sweden,  then  before  them  for  ratifi- 
cation. Rut  he  declined  it,  considering  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  due  relations 
between  the  executive  and  other  departments  of  the  government.  Sergeant  on  Const, 
ch.  81  (2a  edition),  p.  371 ;  6  Niles's  Register,  243,  290  ;  Id.  276,  840 ;  2  Executive 
Journal,  354,  881,  882.  See  also  2  Executive  Journal,  353, 854,  888,  889.  It  is  believed 
that  the  j>ractice  has  been  ever  since  abandoned. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hamilton)  in  President 
Washington's  administration,  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  neither  branch  of  the 
legislature  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  heads  of  departments,  except  through  calls  on 
the  President,  for  information  or  papers.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  463,  464,  465.  The  prac- 
tice has,  however,  of  late  years  settled  down  in  favor  of  making  direct  calls  on  the  heads 
of  the  departments.     Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  pp.  171,  172. 

■  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  20,  pp.  194,  195  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  817,  818. 

(a)  A  conspicuous  exception  was  the  subsequent  act    of   Congress.      Gray  v. 

treaty  of  1846,  settling  the  Oregon  boun-  Clinton  Bridge,   1  Woolw.  150;  United 

dary.  States  v.  Tobacco  Factory,  1  Dillon,  264  ; 

{b)  A  treaty  may  be  superseded  by  a  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616. 
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§  1624.  The  next  part  of  the  clause  respects  appointfnents  to 
office.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

§  1525.  Under  the  confederation,  an  exclusive  power  was  given 
to  Congress  of  ^'sending  and  receiving  ambassadors."^  The 
term  *^  ambassador, "  strictly  construed  (as  would  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  second  article  of  that  instrument),  comprehends 
the  highest  grade  only  of  public  ministers  $^  and  excludes  those 
grades  which  the  United  States  would  bo  most  likely  to  prefer 
whenever  foreign  embassies  may  be  necessary.  But  under  no 
latitude  of  construction  could  the  term  ^ambassadors/'  compre- 
hend consuls.  Yet  it  was  found  necessary  by  Congress  to  employ 
the  inferior  grades  of  ministers,  and  to  send  and  receive  consuls. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mutual  appointment  of  consuls  might  have  been 
provided  for  by  treaty;  and  where  no  treaty  existed,  Congress 
might  perhaps  have  had  the  authority  under  the  ninth  article  of 
the  confederation,  which  conferred  a  general  authority  to  appoint 
officers  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  into  the  United  States, 
when  not  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  was  nowhere  provided  for.' 
The  whole  subject  was  full  of  embarrassment  and  constitutional 
doubts ;  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  extending  the  ap- 
pointment to  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  as  well  as  to 
ambassadors,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  confederation. 

§  1526.  In  the  first  draft  of '^the  Constitution,  the  power  was 
given  to  the  President  to  appoint  officers  in  all  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  Constitution;  and  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  was  not  required.^  But,  in  the  same  draft, 
the  power  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  given  to  the  Senate.^  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  ambassadors 

and  ministers,  consuls  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 

.  «• 

1  Article  9. 

'  An  enumeration  of  the  varioua  grades  and  powers  of  foreign  ministers  properly 
belongs  to  a  treatise  on  public  law.  The  learned  reader,  howeTer,  wUl  find  ample  in- 
formation in  the  treatises  of  Grotios,  Vattel,  Martens,  and  Wicqnefort 

■  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  .  *  Joum.  of  GonTentioo,  p.  226. 

•  Id.  223. 
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afterwards  reported  by  a  committee  as  an  amendment^  and  was 
unanimously  adopted.^ 

§  1527.  The  mode  of  appointment  to  office  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution  seems  entitled  to  peculiar  commendation.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  power  may  be 
vested.  It  may  be  confided  to  Congress,  or  to  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  or  to  the  executive  alone,  or  to  the  executive  in  con- 
currence with  any  selected  branch.  The  exercise  of  it  by  the 
people  at  large  will  readily  be  admitted,  by  all  considerate  states- 
men, to  be  impiracticable,  and  therefore  need  not  bo  examined. 
The  suggestions  already  made  upon  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  vesting  it  in  Congress,  apply  with  great 
force  to  that  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment  to  office  in  the 
same  body.  It  would  enable  candidates  for  office  to  introduce 
all  sorts  of  cabals,  intrigues,  and  coalitions  into  Congress ;  and 
not  only  diptract  their  attention  from  their  proper  legislative 
duties,  but  probably,  in  a  very  high  degree,  influence  all  legis- 
lative measures.  A  new  source  of  division  and  corruption  would 
thus  be  infused  into  the  public  coimcils,  stimulated  by  private 
interests  and  pressed  by  personal  solicitations.  What  would  be 
(to  be)  done,  in  case  the  Senate  and  House  should  disagree  in  an 
appointment?  Are  they  to  vote  in  convention  or  as  distinct 
bodies  ?  There  would  be  practical  difficulties  attending  both 
courses;  and  experience  has  not  justified  the  belief  that  either 
would  conduce  either  to  good  appointments  or  to  due  respon- 
sibility.^ 

§  1528.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  vesting  the  power 
exclusively  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  would  make 
the  patronage  of  the  government  subservient  to  private  interests, 
and  bring  into  suspicion  the  motives  and  conduct  of  members  of 
the  appointing  body.  There  would  be  great  danger  that  the 
elections  at  the  polls  might  be  materially  influenced  by  this  power 
to  confer  or  to  withhold  favors  of  this  sort^ 

§  1629.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  profound  reflection  upon 
the  human  character  and  human  experience  will  readily  adopt 
the  opinion  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted' to  analyze 
and  estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices 

1  Journ.  of  Convention,  pp.  325,  826,  340,  862. 

«  See  the  FederalUt,  Nos.  76,  77.  »  Ibid. 
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than  any  body  of  men  of  equal  or  even  of  superior  discernment^ 
His  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  will  naturally  beget  a  live- 
lier sense  of  duty  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  reputation.  He 
will  inquire  with  more  earnestness  and  decide  with  more  impar- 
tiality. He  will  have  fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify  than 
a  body  of  men ;  and  will  be  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  private 
friendships  and  affections ;  or  at  all  events,  his  conduct  will  be 
more  open  to  scrutiny,  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If 
he  ventures  upon  a  system  of  favoritism  he  will  not  escape  cen- 
sure, and  can  scarcely  avoid  public  detection  and  disgrace.  But 
in  a  public  body  appointments  will  be  materially  influenced  by 
party  attachments  and  dislikes,  by  private  animosities,  and  an- 
tipathies, and  partialities,  and  will  be  generally  founded  in  com- 
promises, having  little  to  do  with  the  merit  of  candidates,  and 
much  to  do  with  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals  and  cabals. 
Tliey  will  be  too  much  governed  by  local,  or  sectional,  or  party 
arrangements.^  A  President  chosen  from  the  nation  at  large 
may  well  be  presumed  to  possess  high  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
sense  of  character.  He  will  be  compelled  to  consult  public  opin- 
ion in  the  most  important  appointments;  and  must  be  interested 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his  appointments  by  selections  from 
those  whoso  qualiPications  are  unquestioned  and  imquestionable. 
If  he  should  act  otherwise,  and  surrender  the  public  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  profligate  men  or  low  adventurers,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  long  to  retain  public  favor.  Nothing — no,  not 
even  the  whole  influence  of  party  —  could  long  screen  him  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  Though  slow,  the  ultimate 
award  of  popular  opinion  would  stamp  upon  his  conduct  its  mer- 
ited infamy.  No  President,  however  weak  or  credulous  (if  such 
a  person  could  ever,  under  any  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  ob» 
tain  the  ofHce),  would  fail  to  perceive  or  to  act  upon  admonitions 
of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  disregard 
them  than  a  large  body  of  men,  who  would  share  the  responsibil- 
ity and  encourage  each  other  in  the  division  of  the  patronage  of 
the  government. 

§  1530.  But  though  these  general  considerations  might  easily 
reconcile  us  to  the  choice  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment 
exclusively  in  the  President,  in  preference  to  the  Senate  or  House 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  76  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  191»  192. 
s  The  Fedeialist,  No  76. 
VOL*.  II.  —  23 
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of  Representatives  alone,  the  patronage  of  the  government  and  the 
appointments  to  office  are  too  important  to  the  public  welfare  not 
to  induce  great  hesitation  in  vesting  them  exclusively  in  the 
President.  The  power  may  be  abused ;  and  assuredly  it  will  be 
abused,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  of  great  firmness, 
independence,  integrity,  and  public  spirit.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  in  a  republican  government  offices  are  established 
and  are  to  be  filled,  not  to  gratify  private  interests  and  private 
attachments;  not  as  a  means  of  corrupt  influence  or  individual 
profit;  not  for  cringing  favorites  or  court  sycophants;  but  for 
purposes  of  the  highest  public  good,  to  give  dignity,  strength, 
purity,  and  energy  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  be  a  wise  course  to  omit  any  precaution,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  give  to  the  President  a  power 
over  the  appointments  of  those  who  are  in  conjunction  with 
himself  to  execute  the  laws,  should  also  interpose  a  salutary 
check  upon  its  abuse,  acting  by  way  of  preventive  as  well  as  of 
remedy. 

§  1581.  Happily  this  difficult  task  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Constitution.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  thereby  has 
the  sole  power  to  select  for  office;  but  his  nomination  cannot 
confer  office,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  His 
responsibility  and  theirs  is  thus  Qomplete  and  distinct  He  can 
never  be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  appointment  of  a  man  unfit 
for  office;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  withhold  their  ad- 
vice and  consent  from  any  candidate  who,  in  their  judgment, 
does  not  possess  due  qualifications  for  office.  Thus,  no  serious 
abuse  of  the  power  can  take  place  without  the  co-operation  of  two 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  acting  in  distinct  spheres ; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  improper  concession  on  either  side,  it 
is  obvious  that,  from  the  structure  and  changes  incident  to  each 
department,  the  evil  cannot  long  endure,  and  will  bo  remedied, 
as  it  should  be,  by  the  elective  franchise.  The  consciousness 
of  this  check  will  make  the  President  more  circumspect  and 
deliberate  in  his  nominations  for  office.  He  will  feel  that,  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  of  opinion  with  the  Senate,  his  principal 
vindication  must  depend  upon  the  unexceptionable  character  of 
his  nomination.  And  in  case  of  a  rejection,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  had  not  his  first  choice.  He  will  still  have  a 
wide  range  of  selection;  and  his  responsibility  to  present  another 
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candidate,  entirely  qualified  for  the  office,  will  be  complete  and 
unquestionable. 

§  1682.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will  ordinarily 
fail  of  ratifying  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  for  the 
office.  Independent  of  the  desire  which  such  a  body  may  natur- 
ally be  presumed  to  feel,  of  having  offices  suitably  filled  (when 
they  cannot  make  the  appointment  themselves),  there  will  be  a 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  for  a  rejection,  which  will  over- 
come all  common  private  wishes.  Gases,  indeed,  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  wliich  the  Senate,  from  party  motives,  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  and  even  from  motives  of  a  more  private  nature,  may 
reject  a  nomination  absolutely  unexceptionable.  But  such  occur- 
rences will  be  rare.  The  more  common  error  (if  there  shall  be 
any)  will  be  too  great  a  facility  to  yield  to  the  executive  wishes, 
as  a  means  of  personal  or  popular  favor.  A  President  will  rarely 
want  means,  if  he  shall  choose  to  use  them,  to  induce  some  mem- 
bers of  such  a  body  to  aid  his  nominations;  since  a  correspondent 
,  influence  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  exist  to  gratify  such  persons 
in  other  recommendations  for  office,  and  thus  to  make  them  indi- 
rectly the  dispensers  of  local  patronage.  It  will  be  principally 
with  regard  to  high  officers,  such  as  ambassadors,  judges,  heads  of 
departments,  and  other  appointments  of  great  public  importance, 
that  the  Senate  will  interpose  to  prevent  on  unsuitable  choice. 
Their  own  dignity  and  sense  of  character,  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and  their  very  title  to  office,  will  be  materially  depend- 
ent upon  a  Pirm  discharge  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions.^ 

§  1633.  Perhaps  the  duties  of  the  President,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  most  delicate  and  important  duty  of  his  office,  were  never 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  language  of  a  distin- 
guished commentator.^  ^' A  proper  selection  and  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a  powerful 
mind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  acquire,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  characters  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  to  disregard  the  importunities  of  friends, 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  76,  77  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  269  ;  Rawie  on  Const 
ch.  14,  p.  162,  &c. ;  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  840  to  848.  The  whole  reasoning 
of  tlio  Federalist  on  this  subject  is  equally  striking  for  its  sound  practical  sense  and 
its  candor.  I  have  freely  used  it  in  the  foregoing  snromary.  The  Federalist, 
Ko.  76. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  14,  p.  164. 
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the  hinta  or  menaces  of  enemies,  the  bias  of  party,  and  the  hope 
of  popularity.  The  latter  is  sometimes  the  refuge  of  feeble-minded 
men;  but  its  gleam  is  transient,  if  it  is  obtained  by  a  dereliction 
of  honest  duty  and  sound  discretion.  Popular  favor  is  best  so- 
cured  by  carefully  ascertaining  and  strictly  pursuing  the  true 
interests  of  the  people.  The  President  himself  is  elected  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  the  most  capable  citizen  to  understand  and 
promote  those  interests ;  and  in  every  appointment  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  executing  a  public  trust  of  the  same  nature. 
Neither  should  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  public,  or  pain 
to  the  individual,  deter  him  from  the  immediate  exercise  of  his 
power  of  removal  on  proof  of  incapacity  or  infidelity  in  the  sub- 
ordinate officer.  The  public,  uninformed  of  the  necessity,  may 
be  surprised,  and  at  first  dissatisfied;  but  public  approbation 
ultimately  accompanies  the  fearless  and  upright  discharge  of 
duty,  "(a) 

§  1584,  It  was  objected  by  some  persons,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  this  union  of  the  executive  with 
the  Senate  in  appointments  would  give  the  President  an  undue 
influence  over  the  Senate.  This  argument  is  manifestly  untena- 
ble, sinT;e  it  supposes  that  an  undue  influence  over  the  Senate  is 
to  be  acquired  by  the  power  of  the  latter  to  restrain  him.  Even 
if  the  argument  were  well  founded,  the  influence  of  the  President 


(a)  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  the 
reaaoning  of  the  text  if  the  experience  of 
the  country  had  not  refuted  it ;  but  we 
are  driven  to  the  confession  that  since 
these  commentaries  were  first  published 
it  has  gradually  come  to  be  understood 
that  appointments  to  office,  not  regulated 
by  the  civil  service  law  or  other  statute, 
are  in  the  main  practically  in  the  control 
of  members  of  Cosgross  of  the  dominant 
party,  to  be  given  out  upon  party  if  not 
personal  considerations.  While  some  of 
the  higher  appointments  are  to  be  ex- 
cepted, it  appears  to  be  thought  that  in 
other  cases  the  recommendation  of  the 
member  should  largely  relieve  the  Presi^ 
dent  of  the  responsibility  for  an  appoint- 
ment in  his  district,  and  that  the  member 
is  at  liberty  to  make  the  recommendation 
on  gix>unds  purely  political  and  personal 


When  such  considerations  are  suffered  to 
have  force,  experience  demonstrates  that 
they  are  apt  to  supersede  all  others,  to 
the  degradation  and  injury  of  the  public 
service. 

The  evil  has  not  been  acquiesced  in  by 
one  President  alone,  or  practised  alone  by 
one  party ;  and  cases  have  boen  notorious 
in  which  pei'sons  unfitted  to  perfonn  the 
duties  have  held  important  ofFico  at  high 
salaries,  while  subordinates  receiving  a 
small  stipend  have  performed  the  official 
service.  The  civil  service  regulations 
recently  established  have  done  something 
towards  mitigating  this  great  evil  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  no  general  dis- 
position has  yet  been  manifested  by  the 
politicians  of  the  country  to  loosen  the 
grasp  of  party  upon  the  *'  spoils  of  office." 
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over  the  Senate  would  be  still  more  increased,  by  giving  him  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointment;  for  then  he  would  be  wholly 
beyond  restraint  The  opposite  ground  was  assumed  by  other 
persons,  who  thought  the  influence  of  the  Senate  over  the  Presi- 
dent would  by  this  means  become  dangerous,  if  not  irresistible.  ^ 
There  is  more  plausibility  in  this  suggestion,  but  it  proceeds 
upon  unsatisfactory  reasoning.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Senate 
cannot,  by  their  refusal  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, prevent  him  from  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty.  The 
most  that  can  be  suggested  is,  that  they  may  induce  him  to  yield 
to  their  favorites,  instead  of  his  own,  by  resisting  his  nomina- 
tions. But  if  this  should  happen  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  means  of  influence  would  ordinarily  form  a 
countercheck.  The  power  which  can  originate  the  disposal  of 
honors  and  emoluments  is  more  likely  to  attract  than  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  power  which  can  merely  obstruct  their  course.* 
But  in  truth,  in  every  system  of  government  there  are  possible 
dangers  and  real  difliculties ;  and  to  provide  for  the  suppression 
of  all  influence  of  one  department  in.  regard  to  another,  would 
be  as  visionary  as  to  provide  that  human  passions  and  -feelings 
should  never  influence  public  measures.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  provide  checks,  and  public  responsibility.  The  plan 
of  the  Constitution  seems  as  nearly  perfect  for  this  purpose  as 
any  one  can  be ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  less  censured  than  any 
other  important  delegation  of  power  in  that  instrument^ 

1  A  practical  question  of  some  importance  arose  soon  after  the  Constitation  was 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers ;  whether  the  power  of 
the  Senate  over  the  appointment  gave  that  body  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of 
making  any  such  appointment,  or  instituting  any  mission ;  or  whether  their  power 
Was  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  mere  fitness  of  the  iierson  nominated  for  the 
oflSce.  If  the  former  were  the  tnie  interpretation  of  the  senatorial  authority,  then 
tlicy  would  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  should  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  such  a  diplomatic  mission.  It  was,  after  debate,  decided  by  a  small 
migority  of  the  Senate,  in  1792,  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  policy  or  fitness  of  the  mission.  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6, 
p.  870,  note.  But  the  Senate  have  on  several  occasions  since  that  time  decided  the 
other  way  ;  and  particularly  in  regard  to  missiona  ttf  Russia  and  Turkey. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  77. 

*  Whether  the  Senate  should  have  a  negative  on  presidential  appointments,  was  a 
question  upon  which  the  members  of  the  convention  were  much  divided.  Mr.  Johif 
Adams  (afterwards  President)  was  opposed  to  it ;  and  a  friendly  correspondence  took 
]ilace  between  him  and  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut  (one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution),  upon  the  subject    1  extraet  from  Mr.  Pitkin's  Valuable  history  of 
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§  1585.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  while  it  leaves  to  the 
President  the  appointment  to  all  offices,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  enables  Congress  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 

the  United  States  the  substance  of  the  aignments  used  on  each  side,  as  they  present 
a  general  view  of  the  reasoning  which  had  influence  in  the  convention. 

"  To  some  general  obsenrations  of  Mr.  Shenuan  in  favor  of  this  power  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Adams  made  the  following  objections:  — 

"  '  The  negative  of  the  Senate  upon  appointments,'  he  said,  '  is  liable  to  the  foUow- 
ing  objections :  — 

"  '  1.  It  takes  away,  or  at  least  it  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  executive,  —  our 
Constitution  obliges  me  to  say,  that  it  lessens  the  responsibility  of  the  President  The 
blame  of  a  hasty,  injudicious,  weak,  or  wicked  appointment,  is  shared  so  much  be- 
tween him  and  the  Senate,  that  his  part  of  it  will  be  too  small  Who  can  censure  him, 
without  censuring  the  Senate,  and  the  legislatures  who  appoint  them  I  AU  tlieir  friends 
will  be  interested  to  vindicate  the  President,  in  order  to  screen  them  from  censure ; 
besides,  if  an  impeachment  is  brought  before  them  against  an  oflScer,  are  they  not 
interested  to  acquit  him,  lest  some  part  of  the  odium  of  his  guilt  should  fall  upon 
them  who  advised  to  his  appointment  f 

"  '  2.  It  turns  the  minds  and  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Senate,  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  executive  matters ;  it  interests  another  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  the  management  of  the  executive  ;  It  divides  the  people  between  the  executive  and 
the  Senate ;  whereas  all  the  people  ought  to  be  united  to  watch  the  executive,  to 
oppose  its  encroachments,  and  resist  its  ambition.  Senators  and  representatives,  and 
their  constituents,  —  in  short,  the  aristocratical  and  democratical  divisions  of  society,  — 
ought  to  be  united,  on  all  occasions,  to  oppose  the  executive  or  the  monarchical  branch, 
when  it  attempts  to  overleap  its  limits.  But  how  can  this  union  Iks  efloctetl,  when  the 
aristocratical  branch  has  pledged  its  reputation  to  the  executive  by  consenting  to 
an  appointment  I 

** '  8.  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  ambition  in  the  Senate.  An  active,  aixlent 
spirit,  in  that  house,  who  is  riah,  and  able,  has  a  gi*eat  reputation  and  influence,  will 
be  solicited  by  candidates  for  oflSce;  not  to  introduce  the  idea  of  bribery,  l^ecause, 
though  it  certainly  would  force  itself  in,  in  other  countries,  and  will  probably  here, 
when  we  grow  populous  and  rich,  yet  it  is  not  yet,  I  hope,  to  be  dreatled.  But  ambi- 
tion must  come  in  already.  A  senator  of  great  influence  will  be  naturally  ambitious, 
and  desirous  of  increasing  his  influence.  Will  he  not  be  under  a  temptation  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  President,  as  well  as  his  brother  senators,  to  appoint  |)crsons  to 
ofllce  in  the  several  States  who  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  to  gt^t  out  his  ene- 
mies or  op{K)sors,  both  in  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  get  in  his  friends, 
{lerhaps  his  instruments  T  Suppose  a  senator  to  aim  at  the  treasury  oflice  for  him- 
self, his  brother,  father,  or  son.  Suppose  him  to  aim  at  the  President's  cliuir,  or  Vice- 
President's,  at  the  next  election,  or  at  the  office  of  war,  foreign  or  domestic  afl'airs,  — 
will  he  not  naturally  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  his  whole  patronage,  his  whole  influ- 
ence, in  advising  to  appointments,  both  with  President  and  senators,  to  get  such 
persons  nominated  as  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  of  President,  Vice-President, 
senators,  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  increase  his  interests,  and  promote  his  views  ? 
In  this  point  of  view  I  am  very  apprehensive,  and  this  defect  in  our  Constitution  will 
have  an  unhappy  tendency  to  introduce  corruption  of  the  grossest  kinds,  both  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  into  all  our  elections.  And  this  will  be  the  worst  of  {poisons  to 
our  Constitution  ;  it  will  not  only  destroy  the  present  form  of  government,  but  ren- 
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officers,  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  the  President,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  propriety  of  this 
discretionary  power  in  Congress,  to  some  extent,  cannot  well  be 

der  it  almost  impoenble  to  substitute  in  its  place  any  free  goyernment,  even  a  better 
limited  monarcby,  or  any  other  than  a  despotism  or  a  simple  monarchy. 

" '  4.  To  avoid  the  evil  under  the  last  head,  it  will  be  in  danger  of  dividing  the 
continent  into  two  or  three  nations,  —  a  case  that  presents  no  prospect  but  of  pei^tnal 
war. 

'"6.  This  negative  on  appointments  is  'in  danger  of  involving  the  Senate  in  re- 
proach, obloquy,  censure,  and  suspicion,  without  doing  any  good.  Will  the  Senate  use 
their  negative  or  not  f  If  not,  why  should  they  liave  it  f  Many  will  censure  them 
for  not  using  it ;  many  will  ridicule  them,  call  them  servile,  Ac,  if  they  do  use  it 
The  very  first  instance  of  it  will  expose  the  senators  to  the  resentment  not  only  of 
the  disappointed  candidate  and  all  his  friends,  but  of  the  President  and  all  his  friends ; 
and  those  will  be  most  of  the  officers  of  government  through  the  nation. 

" '  6.  We  shall  very  soon  have  parties  formed,  —  a  court  and  country  party,  —and 
these  parties  will  have  names  given  them  ;  one  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  support  the  President  and  his  measures  and  ministers,  —  the  other  will  oppose 
them  ;  a  similar  party  will  be  in  the  Senate,  —  these  parties  will  struggle  with  all 
their  art,  perhaps  with  intrigue,  perhaps  with  corruption,  at  every  election,  to  increase 
their  own  friends,  and  diminish  their  opposers.  Suppose  such  parties  formed  in 
the  Senate,  ahd  then  consider  what  factions,  divisions,  we  shall  have  there  upon  every 
nomination. 

"  '  7.  The  Senate  have  not  time.  You  are  of  opinion  "  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  to  office  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  much  better  than  a  select  council«  and  will  be 
less  expensive  ;  *'  but  in  every  one  of  these  ideas  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
you.  It  will  weaken  the  hands  of  the  executive,  by  lessening  the  obligation,  grati- 
tude, and  attachment  of  the  candidate  to  the  President,  by  dividing  his  attachment 
between  the  executive  and  legislature,  which  are  natund  enemiea. 

"  '  OfHcors  of  government,  instead  of  having  a  single  eye,  and  undivided  attach- 
ment to  the  executive  branch,  as  they  ought  to  have,  consistent  with  law  and  the 
Constitution,  ^\\  be  constantly  tempted  to  be  factious  with  their  factions  patrons  in 
the  Senate.  The  President's  own  officers,  in  a  thousand  instances,  will  oppose  his 
just  and  constitutional  exertions,  and  screen  themselves  under  the  wings  of  their 
patrons  and  porty  in  the  legislature.  Nor  will  it  secure  the  confidence  of  Uie  people  ; 
the  people  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  executive  in  executive  matters,  than  in 
the  Senate.  The  people  will  be  constantly  jealous  of  factious  schemes  in  the  senators 
to  unduly  influence  the  executive,  and  of  corrupt  bargains  between  the  Senate  and 
executive,  to  serve  each  other's  private  views.  The  people  will  also  be  joilous  that 
the  influence  of  the  Senate  will  be  employed  to  conceal,  connive,  and  defend  guilt  in 
executive  ofllicers,  instead  of  being  a  guard  and  watch  upon  them,  and  a  terror  to 
them.  A  council  selected  by  the  President  himself,  at  his  pleasure,  from  among  the 
senators,  representatives,  and  nation  at  large,  would  be  purely  responsible:  in  that 
case,  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  would  not  be  compromised.  The  Senate  would  be  a 
terror  to  privy  councillors ;  its  honor  would  never  be  pledged  to  support  any  measure 
or  instnimcnt  of  the  executive  beyond  justice,  law,  and  the  Constitution.  Nor  would 
a  privy  council  be  more  expensive.  The  whole  Senate  must  now  deliberate  on  every 
appointment ;  and,  if  they  ever  find  time  for  it,  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  tinia 
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questioned.  If  any  discretion  shoald  be  allowed,  its  limits  coald 
hardly  admit  of  being  exactly  defined ;  and  it  mig^t  fairly  be  left 
to  Congress  to  act  according  to  the  lights  of  experience.     It  is 


will  be  required  end  comnmed  in  this  eenriee.    Thea  the  Pkendent  mi^t  hare  a 
oonsUnt  ezecatire  ooundl ;  now  he  hat  none. 

"  *  I  said,  nnder  the  eeventb  heed,  that  the  Senate  would  not  have  tima.  Yoa  wiU 
find  that  tha  whole  bosineaB  of  this  goreniment  will  be  infinitely  delayed  by  thia 
negative  of  the  Senate  on  traatiee  and  appointmenta.  Indian  treatiee  and  conmlar 
conrentions  have  been  already  waiting  for  monthe,  and  the  Senate  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  nxnuent  of  time  to  attend  to  them  ;  and  thii  evil  must  eooetantly  increaae,ao 
that  the  Senate  mnst  be  conatantly  flitting  and  must  be  paid  as  long  as  they  sit. 

" '  Bnt  I  have  tired  your  patience.  Is  there  any  troth  or  importance  in  these 
broken  hints  and  cmde  surmises,  or  not  f  To  me  they  iqvpear  well  foouded  and  Tery 
important.' 

"  To  these  remarks  Mr.  Sherman  replied,  that  he  esteemed  '  the  provision  made 
for  sppointments  to  office  to  be  a  matter  of  very  grsat  importance,  on  which  the  lib- 
erties and  safety  of  the  people  depended  nesrly  as  mnch  as  on  legislation.  If  that 
was  vested  in  the  President  alone,  he  mi^t  render  himself  despotic.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  kings  of  England,  "  that  whik  iks  king  amid  apjxriiU  iks  btMhofu  and 
Judgeif  ke  might  have  what  religion  and  iaw§  hs  pUamL*'  To  give  that  observation  its 
ftill  eifect^  they  most  hold  their  offices  during  his  pleasure ;  by  such  appointments^ 
without  control,  a  power  might  be  gradually  established  that  would  be  more  formi- 
dable than  a  standing  army. 

'"It  appears  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  the  most  important  branch  in  the  government, 
for  the  aid  and  support  of  the  executive,  for  securing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
States,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  ]ieople.  The 
executive  is  not  to  execute  its  own  will,  hot  the  will  of  tlie  legislature  declared  by 
the  laws ;  and  the  Senate,  being  a  branch  of  the  legislature,  will  be  disposed  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  and  advice  to  such  appointments  as  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  it ; 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  they  can  give  the  best  in- 
formation  who  are  qualified  for  office.  And  they  will,  as  you  justly  observe,  in  some 
degree  lessen  his  responsibility  ;  yet,  will  he  not  have  as  much  remaining  as  he  can 
well  support  f  and  may  not  their  advice  enable  him  to  make  such  judicious  appoint- 
ments as  to  render  responsibility  less  necessary  I  No  person  can  deserve  censure,  when 
he  acts  honestly  according  to  his  best  discretion. 

"  '  Tlie  senators,  being  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  depending  on 
them  for  re-eloction,  will  imturally  be  watchful  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  And  the  government  of  the  United  States  being  federal,  and 
instituted  by  a  nnnibor  of  sovereign  States  for  the  bettor  security  of  their  rights,  and 
advancement  of  their  interests,  they  may  be  considered  as  so  many  pillars  to  support 
it,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  State  governments,  peace  and  good  order  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  places  most  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  as  well  as 
at  the  centre. 

"  '  I  believe  this  will  be  a  better  balance  to  secure  the  government  than  three  inde- 
pendent negatives  would  be. 

"  '  I  think  you  admit,  in  your  Defence  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
that  even  one  branch  might  serve  in  a  diplomatic  government,  like  that  of  the  Union  ; 
but  I  think  the  Constitution  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  another  branch,  and 
those  of  the  executive  and  judiciary.     This  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  federal 
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difficult  to  foresee  or  fo  provide  for  all  the  combinationB  of  cir^ 
cumstances  which  might  vary  the  right  to  appoint  in  Buch  caaeB. 

goTernment  beyond  what  has  been  made  by  any  other  States.  I  can  see  nothing 
in  the  Conititation  that  will  tend  to  its  dissolution,  except  the  article  for  making 
amendments. 

"  '  That  the  evils  that  yon  suggest  may  happen,  in  consequence  of  the  power  vested 
in  the  Senate  to  aid  the  ezecntiTe,  appears  to  me  to  be  but  barely  possible.  The 
senators,  from  the  provision  made  for  Uieir  appointment,  will  commonly  be  some  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  in  the  States  for  wisdom  and  probity,  and  superior  to 
faction,  intrigue,  or  low  artifice,  to  obtain  appointments  for  themselves  or  their 
friends ;  and  any  attempts  of  that  kind  would  destroy  their  reputation  with  a  free  and 
enlightened  people,  and  so  frustrate  the  end  they  would  have  in  view.  Their  being 
candidates  for  re-election  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  (next  to 
that  of  their  virtue)  to  fidelity  in  office,  and  by  that  means  alone  would  they  hope 
for  success.  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,"  is  the  saying  of  a  divinely- 
inspired  writer  ;  tliey  will  naturally  have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  they  will  be 
chosen  by  their  immediate  representatives,  as  well  as  from  their  characters,  as  men  of 
wisdom  and  integrity.  And  I  see  not  why  all  the  branches  of  government  should  not 
harmonize  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  their  institution,  —  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 

"  '  The  senators  and  representatives  being  eligible  from  the  citizens  at  lai|^  and 
wealth  not  being  a  requisite  qualification  for  either,  they  will  be  persons  nearly  equal, 
as  to  wealth  and  other  qualifications,  so  that  there  seems  not  to  be  any  principle  tend- 
ing to  aristocracy,  which,  if  I  understand  the  term,  is  a  government  by  nobles,  in<jie* 
pendent  of  the  i)eople,  which  cannot  take  place  with  us  in  either  respect  without  a 
total  subversion  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  the  more  this  provision  of  the  Con* 
stitutiou  is  attended  to  and  experienced,  the  more  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  it  will 
appear.  As  senators  cannot  hold  any  other  office  themselves,  they  will  not  be  influ- 
enced, in  their  advice  to  the  President,  by  interested  motives.  But  it  is  said,  they 
may  have  friends  and  kindred  to  provide  for.  It  is  true  they  may ;  but,  when  we 
consider  their  character  and  situation,  will  they  not  be  diffident  of  nominating  a  friend 
or  relative  who  may  wish  for  an  office  and  be  well  qualified  for  it,  lest  it  should  ba 
suspected  to  proceed  from  partiality  f  And  will 'not  their  fellow-members  have  a  de- 
gree of  the  same  reluctance,  lest  it  should  be  thought  they  acted  from  friendship  to  a 
member  of  their  body,  so  that  their  friends  and  connections  would  stand  a  worse 
chance,  in  proportion  to  their  real  merit,  than  strangers  f  But  if  the  President  Was 
left  to  select  a  council  for  himself,  though  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  the 
best  motives,  yet  he  would  be  surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  would  assume  the  char- 
acter of  friends  and  patriots,  though  they  had  no  attachment  to  the  public  good,  no 
regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  but,  influenced  wholly  by  self-interest,  would  wish 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  executive  in  order  to  increase  their  own.  They  would 
often  advise  him  to  dispense  with  laws  that  should  thwart  their  schemes,  and,  in  ex- 
cuse, plead  that  it  was  done  from  necessity,  to  promote  the  public  good  ;  they  will  nse 
their  own  influence,  induce  the  President  to  use  his,  to  get  laws  repealed  or  the  Con- 
stitution altered  to  extend  his  powers  and  prerogatives,  under  pretext  of  advancing 
the  public  good,  and  gradually  render  the  government  a  despotism.  This  seems  to 
be  according  to  the  course  of  human  aflairs,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  things.    I  think  that  members  of  the  legislatnre  would  be  most  likely  duly 
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In  one  age  the  appointment  might  be  most  proper  in  the  Presi* 
dent ;  and  in  another  age,  in  a  department. 

§  1586,  In  the  practical  course  of  the  government  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  exact  line  drawn,  who  are  and  who 
are  not  to  be  deemed  inferior  officers,  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whose  appointment  does  not  necessarily  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.^  In  many  cases  of  appointments,  Congress 
have  required  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  where,  perhaps,  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  say  that  it  was  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  power  of  Congress  has  been  exerted  to  a  great  extent,  under 
this  clause,  in  favor  of  the  executive  department  The  Presi- 
dent is  by  law  invested,  either  solely  or  with  the  Senate,  with  the 
appointment  of  all  military  and  naval  officers,  and  of  the  most 
important  civil  officers,  and  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  supplies  and  expenditures  of  the  nation.  Tlie  courts  of  the 
Union  possess  the  narrow  prerogative  of  appointing  tlioir  own 
clerk  and  reporter,  without  any  further  patronage.  The  heads  of 
departments  are,  in  like  manner,  generally  entitled  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clerks  in  their  respective  offices.  But  the  great 
anomaly  in  the  system  is  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  postmas- 
ter-general, who  is  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  author- 
ity to  appoint  and  remove  all  deputy-postmasters;  and  whose 
power  and  influence  have  thus,  by  slow  degrees,  accumulated, 
until  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  rivals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  in  value  and  extent,  that  of  the  President  himself. 
How  long  a  power,  so  vast  and  so  accumulating,  shall  remain 
without  any  check  on  the  part  of  any  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  a  question  for  statesmen  and  not  for  jurists.  But  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  that  it  will  be  idle  to  impose  consiitutiuual 
restraints  upon  high  executive  appointments,  if  this  power,  which 
pervades  every  village  of  the  republic,  and  exerts  an  irresistible, 

to  execute  the  laws,  both  in  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments.' "    2  Pitkin's 
Hist.  pp.  285  to  291. 

1  liawle  on  Const,  ch.  14,  pp.  163,  164  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's 
Debates,  1  to  12  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  29  (ch.  31).  Whether  the  heads  of  dc|)art- 
ments  are  inferior  officers,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  was  much  discussed  in  the 
debate  on  the  oi^nization  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  in  1789.  The  result 
of  the  debate  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  not  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  60Q  ; 
2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  29  (ch.  81). 
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though  silent  inflnence,  in  the  direct  shape  of  office,  or  in  the  no 
less  inviting  form  of  lucrative  contracts,  is  suffered  to  remain 
without  scrutiny  or  rebuke.  It  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  interposition  of  a  check,  which  shall  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appointments,  that  the  power  has  not 
hitherto  been  abused.  In  its  own  nature,  the  post-office  estab- 
lishment IS  susceptible  of  abuse  to  such  an  alarming  degree ;  the 
whole  correspondence  of  the  country  is  so  completely  submitted 
to  tlie  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  agents  who  conduct  it ;  and 
the  means  of  making  it  subservient  to  mere  state  policy  are  so 
abundant,  that  the  only  surprise  is,  that  it  has  not  already  awak- 
ened the  public  jealousy  and  been  placed  under  more  effectual 
control.  It  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of 
any  officer  who  has  presided  over  it,  that  if  ever  the  people  are 
to  be  corrupted,  or  their  liberties  are  to  be  prostrated,  this  estab- 
lishment will  furnish  the  most  facile  means,  and  be  the  eai'liest 
employed  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.^ 

§  1587.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Oonstitution  makes  no  men- 
tion of  an^  power  of  removal  by  the  executive  of  any  officers 
whatsoever.  As,  however,  the  tenure  of  office  of  no  officers,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  judicial  department,  is,  by  the  Oonstitution, 
provided  to  be  during  good  behavior,  it  follows,  by  irresistible 
inference,  that  all  others  must  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure, 
unless  Congress  shall  have  given  some  other  duration  to  their 
office.'  As  far  as  Congress  constitutionally  possess  the  power  to 
regulate  and  delegate  the  appointment  of  '^inferior  officers,"  so 
far  they  may  prescribe  the  term  of  office,  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  persons  by  whom  the  removal  as  well  as  the  appointment 
to  office  shall  be  made.'  But  two  questions  naturally  occur  upon 
this  subject  The  first  is,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
legislation,  does  the  power  of  removal  belong;  to  the  appointing 
power,  or  to  the  executive;  to  the  President  and  Senate,  who 
have  concurred  in  the  appointment,  or  to  the  President  alone  ? 
The  next  is,  if  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  executive, 

1  It  is  tralj  rarpriiiing  that,  while  the  lenrned  commentator  on  Blackstone  haa  been 
80  feelingly  alive  to  all  other  exertions  of  national  power  and  patronage,  thia  aonroe 
of  patronage  ahonld  not  have  drawn  from  him  a  single  renuurk,  except  of  commendation. 
1  Tack.  Black.  Comro.  App.  264,  841,  842. 

<  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  611,  612. 

*  See  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  166. 
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in  regard  to  any  appointments  confided  by  the  Constitution  to 
him,  whether  Congress  can  give  any  duration  of  office  in  such 
cases,  not  subject  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal?^ 
Bitlierto  the  latter  has  remained  a  merely  speculative  question 
as  all  our  legislation,  giving  a  limited  duration  to  office,  recog^ 
nizes  the  executive  power  of  removal  as  in  full  force.  ^ 

§  1588.  The  other  is  a  vastly  important  practical  question ; 
and,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  government,  underwent  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion.^  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the 
President  ^^  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appoint^ "  &c.  The  power  to  nominate  does 
not  naturally  or  necessarily  include  the  power  to  remove ;  and  if 

^  Another  question  occurred,  upon  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  of  1821, 
for  reducing  the  military  establishment.  President  Monroe,  on  that  occasion,  con- 
tended that  he  had  a  right,  in  fiUing  the  original  vacancies  in  the  artillery,  and  in  the 
newly  created  office  of  adjutant-general,  to  place  in  them  any  officer  belonging  to  the 
whole  military  establishment,  whether  of  the  staff  or  of  the  line.  "  In  filling  original 
vacancies,**  said  he,  "that  is,  offices  newly  created,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Congress 
have  no  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  impose  any  restraint  by  law  on  the  power 
granted  to  the  President,  so  as  to  prevent  his  making  a  free  selection  for  those  offices 
from  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-citizens."  **  If  the  law  imposed  such  a  restraint,  it 
would  be  void."  "  If  the  right  of  the  President  to  fill  these  original  vacancies,  by  the 
telection  of  officers  from  any  branch  of  the  whole  military  establislimcnt,  was  denied, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  place  in  them  officers  of  the  same  grade,  whoso  corps  had 
been  reduced,  and  they  with  them.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  law,  as  to  those 
appointments,  would  bo,  to  legislate  into  office  men  who  had  been  already  legislated 
out  of  office,  taking  from  the  President  all  agency  in  their  apfiointmcnt.**  Message, 
12th  April,  1822  ;  1  Executive  Journal,  286.  The  Senate  wholly  disagreed  to  this 
doctrine,  contending  that,  as  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  laud  and  naval  forces,  they  had  a  right  to  make  any  which  they  thought 
would  promote  the  public  service.  This  power  had  been  exercised  from  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  army  and  navy.  Congress  have  a  right  to  fix 
the  rule  as  to  promotions  and  appointments.  Every  promotion  is  a  new  api>ointmeMt, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  Congress,  in  all  reductions  of  the 
army,  have  fixed  the  rules  of  reduction  ;  and  no  executive  had  hitherto  denied  their 
rightful  power  so  to  do,  or  hesitated  to  execute  such  rules  as  had  been  prescribed, 
fieigeant  on  Const  ch.  29,  ch.  31. 

'  In  the  debate  in  1789,  upon  the  bill  for  orgapizing  the  department  for  foreign 
affairs  (the  department  of  State),  the  very  questiou  was  discussed  ;  and  the  final  vote 
seems  to  have  expressed  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  that  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
executive  could  not  be  abridged  by  the  legislature  ;  at  least,  not  in  cases  where  the 
power  to  appoint  was  not  subject  to  legislative  delegation.  See  6  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  ch.  3,  pp.  196  to  200  -,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  851  to  866  ;  Id.  450,  480  to 
600  ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12. 

•  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  851,  366,  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  5  Mar- 
Bhall's  life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  196  to  200. 
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the  power  to  appoint  does  include  it,  then  the  latter  belongs  con- 
jointly to  the  executive  and  the  Senate.  In  short,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  removal  takes  place,  in  virtue  of  the  new  ap- 
pointment, by  mere  operation  of  law.  It  results,  and  is  not 
separable,  from  the  appointment  itself.^ 

§  1589.  This  was  the  doctrine  maintained  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  Federalist ; '  and  it  had  a  most  material  tendency  to 
quiet  the  just  alarms  of  the  overwhelming  influence  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  the  executive,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  personal  independence  and  freedom  of  opinion  of 
public  ofGcers,  as  well  as  to  the  public  liberties  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  if  this  unlimited 
power  of  removal  does  exist,  it  may  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a 
bold  and  designing  man,  of  high  ambition  and  feeble  principles, 
an  instrument  of  the  worst  oppression  and  most  vindictive  ven- 
geance. Even  in  monarchies,  while  the  councils  of  state  are 
subject  to  perpetual  fluctuations  and  changes,  the '  ordinary  ofli- 
cers  of  the  government  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  silent  pos- 
session of  their  offices,  undisturbed  by  the  policy  or  the  passions 
of  the  favorites  of  the  court  But  in  a  republic,  where  freedom 
'  of  opinion  and  action  is  guaranteed  by  the  very  first  principles 
of  the  government,  if  a  successful  party  may  first  elevate  their 
candidate  to  office,  and  then  make  him  the  instrument  of  their 
resentments  or  their  mercenary  bargains ;  if  men  may  be  made 
spies  upon  the  actions  of  their  neighbors,  to  displace  them  from 
office ;  or  if  fawning  sycophants  upon  the  popular  leader  of  the 
day  may  gain  his  patronage,  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  and 
abler  men,  it  is  most  manifest  that  elections  will  be  corrupted 
at  their  very  source ;  and  those  who  seek  office  will  have  every 
motive  to  delude  and  deceive  the  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that,  in  the  animated  discussions  already  alluded 
to,  it  was  urged,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the 
power  of  appointment  That  it  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  its  implied  powers,  to 
hold  otherwise.  That  such  a  prerogative  in  the  executive  was 
in  its  own  nature  monarchical  and  arbitrary,  and  eminently  dan- 
gerous to  the  best  interests,  as  well  as  the  liberties,  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  would  convert  all  the  officers  of  the  country  into  the 

^  8.  p.  JBe  parte  Hennen,  18  Peten's  E.  218. 
'  The  FedenOkt,  No.  77. 
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mere  tools  mud  crealnrca  of  the  PresidoiL  A  dependoice  so 
Tile  on  one  indiTidiud  voold  deter  men  of  hi^  and  honorable 
minda  from  engaging  in  the  pnblic  senieeL  And  i^  contrary  to 
expectation,  soefa  men  ahoold  be  broo^it  into  office,  tbej  would 
be  reduced  to  the  neceaailj  of  sacrificing  ererj  principle  of  inde- 
pendenee  to  the  will  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  of  exposing  them- 
seWes  to  the  disgrace  of  being  removed  from  office,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time  when  it  mig^t  no  longer  be  in  their  pover  to  engage  in 
odier  pnrsaitBw' 

§  1540.  The  Federalist,  while  denjing  the  e3nstenoe  of  the 
power,  admits,  hy  the  clearest  implication,  the  full  force  of  the 
argument,  thus  addressed  to  such  a  state  of  execotiTC  prerogatireL 
Its  langnage  is :  *^  The  eomMtnt  of  tkai  body  [the  Senate]  wsfvUi  be 
nece$$ary  to  ditplaee  as  well  aM  to  appoint.  A  change  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  therefore,  coold  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general 
a  reTolotion  in  the  officers  of  the  gofemment  as  mi^t  be  expected 
if  he  were  the  sole  disposer  of  offices.  Where  a  man  in  anj  sta- 
tion had  given  satisfactorj  eridence  of  his  fitness  ioir  it,  a  new 
President  would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a  change  in  faror 
of  a  person  more  agreeable  to  him,  bj  the  apprehension  that  a 
discoontenance  of  the  Senate  mi^t  frustrate  the  attempt,  and 
bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himselL  Those  who  can 
best  estimate  the  ralue  of  a  steady  administration  will  be  most 
disposed  to  prize  a  provision,  which  connectM  the  official  exittenee 
of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  that  body 
which,  from  the  greater  permoncnej  of  its  own  composition,  will, 
in  all  probaliility,  be  less  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other 
member  of  the  government '^^  No  man  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
entire  safety  of  the  power  of  removal,  if  it  must  thus  be  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senate. 

§  1541.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  held  the  doctrine  (for  before  that  period  it 
never  appears  to  have  been  avowed  by  any  of  its  friends,  although 
it  was  urged  by  its  opponents,  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it)  that 
the  power  of  removal  belonged  to  the  President,  argued,  that  it 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  convenience  and 
even  necessity  of  its  exercise.     It  was  clearly  in  its  nature  a  part 

i  5  ManUU'a  Life  of  Wuhiog^ton,  cb.  8,  p.  19B ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  S51,  866,  450, 
480  to  600. 

•  Tbe  Fadeimlist,  Ho.  77. 
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of  the  executive  power,  and  was  indispensable  for  a  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  a  regular  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 
What  would  become  of  the  public  interests,  if,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  could  not  remove  an  unfaithful  pub- 
lic officer  ;  if  he  could  not  displace  a  corrupt  ambassador,  or 
head  of  department,  or  other  officer  engaged  in  the  finances  or 
expenditures  of  the  government  ?  If  the  executive,  to  prevent  a 
non-execution  of  the  laws,  or  a  non-performance  of  his  own  proper 
functions,  had  a  right  to  suspend  an  unworthy  officer  from  offic^ 
this  power  was  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  a  power  of 
removal.  In  fact,  it  is  an  exercise,  though  in  a  more  moderate 
form,  of  the  same  power.  Besides,  it  was  argued  that  the  dan- 
ger that  a  President  would  remove  good  men  from  office  was 
wholly  imaginary.  It  was  not  by  the  splendor  attached  to  tfie 
character  of  a  particular  President  like  Washington,  that  such 
an  opinion  was  to  be  maintained.  It  was  founded  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  office.  The  man  in  whose  favor  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Sates  would  unite  to  elect  him  to  such  an  office, 
had  every  probability  at  least  in  favor  of  his  principles.  He  must 
be  presumed  to  possess  integrity,  independence,  and  high  talents. 
It  would  be  impossible  that  he  should  abuse  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  or  his  power  of  removal,  to  the  base  purposes  of 
gratifying  a  party,  or  of  ministering  to  his  own  resentments,  or 
of  displacing  upright  and  excellent  officers  for  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion.  The  public  odium  which  would  inevitably  attach  to 
such  conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it.  And,  in 
truth,  removals  made  from  such  motives,  or  with  a  view  to  bestow 
the  offices  upon  dependents,  or  favorites,  would  be  an  impeacha- 
ble offence.  ^  One  of  the  most  distinguished  f ramers  of  the  Oon- 
stitution,^  on  that  occasion,  after  having  expressed  his  opinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the 
executive,  added:  ^^In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by 
this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministra- 
tion ;  for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  offi- 
cers would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
high  trust"* 

^  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  861,  866,  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  LloycTs  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  4  EUiot's 
Debates,  141  to  207  ;  6  Marsh.  Life  of  Washiogton,  cb.  8,  pp.  196  to  200. 
3  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  608. 
•  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates.  608L 
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ever,  acquiesced  in  this  decision;  and  it  constituteSy  perhi^ps, 
the  most  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of 
a  power,  conferred  by  implication  on  the  execytive  by  the  assent 
of  a  bare  majority  of  Oongress,  which  has  not  been  questioned 
on  many  other  occasions.^  Even  the  most  jealous  advocates  of 
State  rights  seem  to  have  slumbered  over  this  vast  reach  of  au- 
thority ;  and  have  left  it  untouched,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  con- 
troversy, in  which  they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest,  and  from 
which  thoy  retired,  without  leaving  any  protestations  of  title  or 
contest'  Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  without 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  power 
had  been  exercised  in  few  cases,  and  generally  in  such  as  led  to 
their  own  vindication.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Washington  few  removals  were  made,  and  none  without  cause; 
few  were  made  in  that  of  the  first  President  Adams.  In  jthat  of 
President  Jefferson  the  circle  was  greatly  enlarged ;  but  yet  it 
was  kept  within  narrow  bounds,  and  with  an  express  disclaimer 
of  the  right  to  remove  for  differences  of  opinion,  or  otherwise 
than  for  some  clear  public  good.  In  the  administrations  of  the 
subsequent  Presidents,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,. a 

1  1  Kent's  Comro.  Lect.  14,  pp.  289,  290. 

'  Mr.  Tacker,  in  his  Coramentariefl  on  Blackstone,  tcaroely  allndes  to  it  See  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  841.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  spoken 
on  it  with  becoming  freedom  and  pertinence  of  remark.  1  Kent* s  Comm.  Lect  14, 
pp.  289,  290. 


If  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  convicted 
on  a  direct  presentation  of  the  qnestion 
here  raised,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"  the  co-ordination  of  the  departments  in 
the  American  system  wonld  hare  been  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
if  an  acquittal  had  been  secured  on  the 
same  issue,  the  natural  rantage  ground 
occupied  by  the  legislature  under  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  thenceforth 
held  by  the  executive.  Divested  of  all 
qualifications,  the  bare  question  was : 
Could  the  President,  for  any  purpose^ 
decline  to  execute  or  deliberately  violate 
a  law  duly  enacted  under  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  ?  If  he  could, 
Aif  will,  and  not  that  of  Congress,  would 
be  the  law  ;  if  he  could  not^  he  would  be 
only  the  ministerial  agent  of  Congresi^ 
TOL.  II.  —  24 


and  not  the  chief  of  a  co-ordinate  de- 
partment 

But  there  was  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  applied  to  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  and  senators  who  voted 
for  conviction  on  other  articles  felt  the 
weight  of  doubt  in  regard  to  that  statute 
so  much  as  to  decline  to  vote  that  the 
President  had  violated  it  See  «<  Trial  of 
the  President,"  pp.  449,  496 ;  and  Mr. 
Dunning's  paper,  at  p.  497.  The  result 
was  that  the  dilemma  of  the  sharp  Issue 
auggested  fortunately  did  not  arise. 

The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  pMsed  to 
oheokmate  President  Johnson,  and  modi- 
fied upon  the  accession  of  President  Grant 
in  1869,  was,  after  having  becpma  obt- 
solete,  lecently  repealed. 
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general  modeimtioa  mud  forbeanuiee  were  exereiaed,  with  the  mp- 
prolwtioD  of  the  coontrj,  and  without  distnrbing  the  hatrmonj  of 
the  BjMleaL  Since  the  induction  into  office  of  President  Jmckaon, 
an  Cffpomte  eaane  has  been  pniaoed;  and  a  ajstem  of  remoTaU 
and  new  appointments  to  office  has  been  pnrsocd  so  extensiTelj, 
that  it  has  reached  a  rery  Urge  proportion  of  all  the  offices  of 
honor  and  profit  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  country.  This 
is  matter  of  fact;  and  bejond  the  statement  of  the  fact'  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  ciMnmentator  to  proceed.  This  extraordinarj 
change  of  system  has  awakened  general  attention,  and  brou^t 
back  the  whole  controrersj  with  regard  to  the  executiye  power 
of  remoral,  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  in  the  country  haye  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  that  the  only  sound  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  arowed  upon  its  adoption ;  that  is  to 
say^  that  tiie  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  appointing  power. 

§  1544.  Whether  the  predictions  of  the  original  advocates  of 
the  executive  power,  or  those  of  the  opposers  of  it,  are  likely,  in 
the  future  progress  of  the  government,  to  be  realized,  must  be  left 
to  the  sotjcr  judgment  of  the  community,  and  to  the  impartial 
award  of  time.  If  there  has  been  any  aberration  from  the  true 
constitutional  exposition  of  the  power  of  removal  (which  the  reader 
must  decide  for  himself),  it  will  be  difficult,  and  pcrba|)s  im- 
practicable, after  forty  years'  experience,  to  recall  the  pi-acticc 
to  the  correct  theory.     But,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  a  consolation 

1  In  proof  of  tbU  fUternent,  lest  it  should  be  qnestioned,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  a 
list  of  removals  (confessedly  imperfect)  between  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  Presi> 
dent  Jackson  came  into  office,  and  the  4th  of  March,  1830,  has  been  published,  by 
which  it  appears  that,  during  that  period,  there  were  removed,  eight  persons  in  the 
diplomatic  corps ;  thirty-six  in  the  executive  departments  ;  and  in  the  other  civil  de- 
partments,  including  consuls,  marshals,  district  attorneys,  collectors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs,  registers,  and  receivers,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons.  These 
officers  include  a  very  large  profMrtion  of  all  the  most  lucrative  offices  under  the  na- 
tional government.  Besides  these,  there  were  removals  in  the  post-office  department, 
during  the  same  period,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons.  See  Mr.  Postmaster- 
General  Barry's  Report  of  24th  of  March,  1880.  This  statement  will  be  found  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  of  September,  1832,  with  the  names  of  the  parties 
(except  postmasters)  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  to  be  correct. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  vouch  for  its  entire  accuracy.  It  is  not  probable,  that,  from 
the  first  organization  of  the  government,  in  1789,  down  to  1829,  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  removals  made  amounted  to  one-third  its  number.  In  President  Washington's 
administration  of  eight  years,  only  nine  removals  took  place.  See  Mr.  Clayton's 
Speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1880. 
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to  those  who  love  the  Union,  and  honor  a  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic discharge  of  duty,  that  in  regard  to  '^  inferior  officers  "  (which 
appellation  probably  includes  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
lucrative  offices  in  the  government),  the  remedy  for  any  perma- 
nent abuse  is  still  within  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  removals  in 
such  cases. 

§  1545.  Another  point  of  great  practical  importance  is,  when 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  is  to  be  deemed  complete.  It  will 
be  seen  in  a  succeeding  clause,  that  the  President  is  to  ^^  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. "  In  regard  to  officers 
who  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  point  is  un- 
important, since  they  may  be  displaced  and  their  commission  ar- 
rested at  any  moment.  But  if  the  officer  is  not  so  removable, 
the  time  when  the  appointment  is  complete  becomes  of  very 
deep  interest. 

§  1546.  This  subject  was  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the 
celebrated  base  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^  Marbury  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  five 
years,  according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  by  President  Adams,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  commission  had  been 
signed  by  the  President,  and  was  sealed  and  deposited  in  the 
department  of  state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson*s  accession  to 
the  presidency,  and  was  afterwards  withheld  from  him  by  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  An  act  of  Congress  had  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
out,  and  record,  and  affix  the  seal  to  all  civil  commissions  to 
officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pi'csident, 
after  he  should  have  signed  the  same.  Upon  the  fullest  delib- 
eration, the  court  were  of  opinion  that,  when  a  commission  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  the  appointment  is  final  and  com- 
plete. The  officer  appointed  has  then  ^conferred  on  him  legal 
rights,  which  cannot  be  resumed.  Until  that,  the  discretion  of 
the  President  may  be  exercised  by  him  as  to  the  appointment ; 
but,  from  that  moment,  it  is  irrevocable.  His  power  over  the 
office  is  then  terminated  in  all  cases  where  by  law  the  officer  is 
not  removable  by  him.  The  right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the 
person  appointed,  and  he  has  the  absolute,  unconditional  power 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  it.     Neither  a  delivery  of  the  commis- 

>  1  Cimnch  8  B.  187. 
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sion,  nor  an  actual  acceptance  of  the  office,  is  indispensable  to 
make  the  appointment  perfect. 

§  1547.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded 
cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  using  the  very  language  of 
the  opinion  in  which  it  is  promulgated.  After  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  above  referred  to,  it  proceeds 
as  follows :  — 

§  1548.  ^^  These  are  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  affect  this  part  of  the  case.  They 
seem  to  contemplate  three  distinct  operations :  (1)  Tlio  nomina- 
tion. This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  is  completely 
voluntary.  (2)  The  appointment  This  is  also  the  act  of  the 
President,  and  is  also  a  voluntary  act,  though  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
(8)  The  commission.  To  grant  a  commission  to  ^  pei-son  ap- 
pointed might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 'He  shall,'  says  that  instrument,  'commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. '  The  acts  of  appointing  to  office 
and  commissioning  the  person  appointed  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  one  and  the  same ;  since  the  power  to  perform  them  is 
given  in  two  separate  and  distinct  sections  of  the  Constitution. 
The  distinction  between  the  appointment  and  the  commission 
will  be  rendered  more  apparent,  by  adverting  to  that  provision  in 
the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
authorizes  Congress  'to  vest,  by  law,  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments;*  thus  con- 
templating cases  where  the  law  may  direct  the  President  to 
commission  an  officer  appointed  by  the  courts  or  by  the  heads  of 
departments.  In  such  a  case,  to  issue  a  commission  would  be 
apparently  a  duty  distinct  from  the  appointment,  the  performance 
of  which,  perhaps,  could  not  legally  be  refused.  Although  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  President  to  com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  may  never  have  been 
applied  to  officers  appointed  otherwise  than  by  himself,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  legislative  power  to  apply  it  to  such 
cases.  Of  consequence,  the  constitutional  distinction  between 
the  appointment  to  an  office,  and  the  commission  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  appointed,  remains  the  same  as  if  in  practice  the 
President  had  commissioned  officers  appointed  by  an  authority 
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other  than  his  own«  It  follows,  too,  from  the  existence  of  this 
distinction,  that,  if  an  appointment  was  to  be  evidenced  by  any 
public  act  other  than  the  commission,  the  performance  of  such 
public  act  would  create  the  officer;  and,  if  he  was  not  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  President,  would  either  give  him  a  right  to  his 
commission,  or  enable  him  to  perform  Uie  duties  without  it 
These  observations  are  premised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing more  intelligible  those  which  apply  more  directly  to  the  par- 
ticular  case  under  consideration. 

§  1549.  ^^  This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  evidenced 
by  no  act  but  the  commission  itsell  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  commission  and  the  appointment  seem  inseparable ;  it  being 
almost  impossible  to  show  an  appointment  otherwise  than  by 
proving  the  existence  of  a  commission.  Still,  the  commission  is 
not  necessarily  the  appointment,  though  conclusive  evidence  of  it 
But  at  what  stage  does  it  amounlt  to  this  conclusive  evidence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  an  obvious  one.  The  appoint- 
ment, being  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  must  be  completely 
evidenced,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  done  everything  to  be 
performed  by  him.  Should  the  commission,  instead  of  being 
evidence  of  an  appointment,  even  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  appointment  itself,  still,  it  would  be  made  when  the  last 
act  to  be  done  by  the  President  was  performed,  or,  at  farthest, 
when  the  commission  was  complete.  The  last  act  to  be  done 
by  the  President  is  the  signature  of  the  commission.  He  has 
then  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  own 
nomination.  The  time  for  deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has 
decided.  His  judgment  on  the  mlvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
concurring  with  his  nominations  has  been  made,  and  the  officer 
is  appointed.  This  appointment  is  evidenced  by  an  open,  une- 
quivocal act;  and  being  the  last  act  required  from  the  person 
making  it,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being,  so  far  as 
respects  the  appointment,  an  inchoate  and  incomplete  transact 
tion.  Some  point  of  time  must  be  taken,  when  the  power  of  the 
executive  over  an  officer,  not  removable  at  his  will,  must  cease. 
That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised, when  the  last  act  required  from  the  person  possessing  the 
power  has  been  performed.     This  last  act  is  the  signature  of  the 
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commission.  This  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  with  the  legis- 
lature,  when  the  act  passed  converting  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  into  the  department  of  state.  By  that  act  it  is  enacted, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
^and  shall  make  out  and  record,  and  shall  affix  the  said  seal  to 
all  civil  commissions  to  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  President :  *  *  Provided,  that  the  said  seal  shall  not 
be  affixed  to  any  commission  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  nor  to  any  other 
instrument  or  act,  without  the  special  warrant  of  the  President 
therefor. '  The  signature  is  a  warrant  for  affixing  the  great  seal 
to  the  commission ;  and  the  great  seal  is  only  to  be  affixed  to  an 
instrument  which  is  complete.  It  attests,  by  an  act  supposed  to 
be  of  public  notoriety,  the  verity  of  the  presidential  signature. 
It  is  never  to  be  affixed  till  the  commission  is  signed,  because 
the  signature,  which  gives  force  and  effect  to  the  commission,  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  appointment  is  made.  Tlio  com- 
mission being  signed,  the  subsequent  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
state  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  the 
President.  He  is  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commission,  and  is  to  record  it  This  is  not  a  proceeding  which 
may  be  varied  if  the  judgment  of  the  executive  shall  suggest  one 
more  eligible;  but  is  a  precise  course,  accurately  marked  out  by 
law,  and  is  to  be  strictly  pursued.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  this  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  bound  to  obey  the  laws.  He  acts,  in  this  respect, 
—  as  has  been  very  properly  stated  at  the  bar, — under  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  President.  It 
is  a  ministerial  act,  which  the  law  enjoins  on  a  particular  officer 
for  u  particular  purpose.  If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  affixing  the  seal  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  validity 
of  the  commission,  but  even  to  the  completion  of  an  appointment ; 
still,  when  the  seal  is  affixed,  the  appointment  is  made,  and  the 
commission  is  valid.  No  other  solemnity  is  required  by  law; 
no  other  act  is  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  government  All 
that  the  executive  can  do  to  invest  the  person  with  his  office  is 
done;  and  unless  the  appointment  be  then  made,  the  executive 
cannot  make  one  without  the  co-operation  of  others.  After 
searching  anxiously  for  the  principles  on  which  a  contrary  opin- 
ion may  be  supported,  none  have  been  found  which  appear  of 
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sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine.  Such  as  the 
imagination  of  the  court  could  suggest  have  been  very  deliber- 
ately examined ;  and,  after  allowing  them  all  the  weight  which 
it  appears  possible  to  give  them,  they  do  not  shake  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed. 

§  1550.  ^^  In  considering  this  question,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  commission  may  have  been  assimilated  to  a  deed,  to  the 
validity  of  which  delivery  is  essential.  This  idea  is  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  tlie  commission  is  not  merely  evidence  of  an 
appointment,  but  is  itself  the  actual  appointment;  a  supposition 
by  no  means  unquestionable.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
this  objection  fairly,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  principle  claimed 
for  its  support  is  established.  The  appointment  being,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  President  personally^  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  appointment,  if  necessary  to  its  comple- 
tion, must  be  made  by  the  President  also.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the.  livery  should  be  made  personally  to  the  gi*anteo  of  the 
office.  It  never  is  so  made.  The  law  would  seem  to  contemplate 
that  it  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  since  it  directs 
the  secretary  to  affix  the  seal  to  the  commission,  after  it  shall 
have  been  signed  by  the  President.  If,  then,  the  act  of  livery  be 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  commission,  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered, when  executed  and  given  to  the  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  scaled,  recorded,  and  transmitted  to  the  party.  But  in  all 
cases  of  letters-patent,  certain  solemnities  are  required  by  law, 
which  solemnities  are  the  evidences  of  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment A  formal  delivery  to  the  person  is  not  among  them.  In 
cases  of  commissions,  the  sign-manual  of  the  President,  and  the 
SQal  of  tlio  United  States,  are  those  solemnities.  This  objection, 
therefore,  docs  not  touch  the  case. 

§  1551.  '^It  has  also  occurred  as  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  the  transmission  of  the  commission,  and  the  acceptance 
thereof,  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  transmission  of  the  commission  is  a  practice  di- 
rected by  convenience,  but  not  by  law.  It  caniiot,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  appointment,  which  must  precede  it, 
and  which  is  the  mere  act  of  the  President  If  the  executive  re- 
quired that  every  person  appointed  to  an  office  should  himself 
take  means  to  procure  his  commission,  the  appointment  would 
not  be  the  less  valid  on  that  account     The  appointment  is  the 
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sole  act  of  the  President;  the  transmission  of  the  commission  is 
the  sole  act  of  the  officer  to  whom  that  duty  is  assigned,  and  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  circumstances  which  can  have  no 
influencSe  on  the  appointment.  A  commission  is  transmitted  to  a 
person  already  appointed;  not  to  a  person  to  be  appointed  or 
not,  as  the  letter  enclosing  the  commission  should  happen  to  get 
into  the  post-office  and  reach  him  in  safety,  or  to  miscarry. 

§  1552.  ^'  It  may  have  some  tendency  to  elucidate  this  point, 
to  inquire  whether  the  possession  of  the  original  commission  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  authorize  a  person,  appointed  to  any 
office,  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  If  it  was  necessary, 
then  a  loss  of  the  commission  would  lose  the  office.  Not  only 
negligence,  but  accident  or  fraud,  fire  or  theft,  might  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  office.  In  such  a  case,  I  presume  it  could  not 
be  doubted  but  that  a  copy  from  the  record  of  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  would  be,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  equal  to 
the  original.  The  act  of  Congress  has  expressly  made  it  so. 
To  give  that  copy  validity,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  original  had  been  transmitted  and  afterwards  lost  llio 
copy  would  be  complete  evidence  that  the  original  had  existed, 
and  that  the  appointment  had  been  made ;  but  not  that  the  origin 
nal  had  been  transmitted.  If,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the 
original  had  been  mislaid  in  the  office  of  state,  that  circumstance 
would  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  copy.  When  all  the  requi- 
sites have  been  performed  which  authorize  a  recording  officer  to 
record  any  instrument  whatever,  and  the  order  for  that  purpose 
has  been  given,  the  instrument  is,  in  law,  considered  as  recorded, 
although  the  manual  labor  of  inserting  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  may  not  have  been  performed.  In  the  case  of  commia- 
sions,  the  law  orders  the  secretary  of  state  to  record  them.  Wlion, 
therefore,  they  are  signed  and  sealed,  the  order  for  their  being 
recorded  is  given;  and,  whether  inserted  in  the  book  or  not,  they 
are  in  law  recorded.  A  copy  of  this  record  is  declared  equal  to 
the  original,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  a  person  requiring  a  copy 
are  ascertained  by  law.  Can  a  keeper  of  a  public  record  erase 
therefrom  a  commission  which  has  been  recorded  ?  Or  can  he 
refuse  a  copy  thereof  to  a  person  demanding  it  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  law  ?  Such  a  copy  would,  equally  with  the  original, 
authorize  the  justice  of  peace  to  proceed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  because  it  would,  equally  with  the  original,  attest  his 
appointment. 
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§  1658.  ^If  the  traiismisdoil  of  a  coiotimidsioli  be  hot  consid- 
ered IU9  necessary  to  give  Validity  to  an  appointment^  still  less  is 
its  acceptance.  The  appointment  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President; 
the  acceptance  is  the  sole  act  of  the  officer,  and  is,  in  plain  com^ 
men  sense,  posterior  to  the  appointment.  As  he  may  resign,  so 
may  he  refuse  to  accept  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
capable  of  rendering  the  appointment  a  nonentity.  That  this  id 
the  understanding  of  the  government,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  conduct  A  commission  bears  date,  and  the  salary 
of  the  officer  commences,  from  his  appointment;  not  from  the 
transmission  or  acceptance  of  his  commission.  When  a  person 
appointed  to  any  office  refuses  to  accept  that  office,  the  successor 
is  nominated  in  tho  place  of  the  person  who  has  declined  to 
accept,  and  not  in  tho  place  of  tho  person  who  had  been  previ- 
ously in  office,  and  had  created  tke  original  vacancy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that,  when  a  commission 
has  been  signed  by  the  President,  the  appointment  is  made ;  and 
that  the  commission  is  complete  when  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  has  been  affixed  to  it  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Where  an 
officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  circumstance 
which  completes  his  appointment  is  of  no  concern ;  because  the 
act  is  at  any  time  revocable;  and  thd  commission  may  be  ar- 
rested, if  still  in  the  office.  But  when  tho  officer  is  not  remova- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  is  not  revocable, 
and  cannot  be  annulled.  It  has  conferred  legal  rights,  which 
cannot  be  resumed.  The  discretion  of  the  executive  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised until  the  appointment  has  been  made.  But  having  once 
made  the  appointment,  his  power  over  the  office  is  terminated  in 
all  cases  where,  by  law,  tho  officer  is  not  removable  by  him.  The 
right  to  the  oflice  is  then  in  the  person  appointed,  and  he  has 
the  absolute,  unconditional  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it 
Mr.  Marbury,  then,  since  his  commission  was  signed  by  the  Pros'- 
ident,  and  sealed  by  the  Secretary  of  state,  was  appointed ;  and 
as  the  law  creating  the  office  gave  the  officer  a  right  to  hold  for 
five  years,  independent  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  was  not 
revocable,  but  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  his  country.  To  withhold  his  commission, 
therefore,  is  an  act  deelned  by  the  court  not  warranted  by  law, 
but  violative  of  a  vested  legal  right"  ^ 

1  See  also  Bawle  on  the  Gonstitatkniy  ch.  14,  ^  100  {  Sergeant  dtt  Colistitation,  oh. 
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§  1554.  Another  question  growing  out  of  appointments  is,  at 
what  time  the  appointee  is  to  be  deemed  in  office ;  whether  from 
the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  or  his  complying  with  the 
preliminarj  requisitions  (such  as  taking  the  oath  of  office,  giving 

89  [ch.  81].  The  reasoning  of  this  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  judicial  yiuw,  ab- 
solutely irresistible ;  and,  as  such,  received  at  the  time  a  very  general  approbation 
from  the  profession.  It  was,  however,  totally  disregarded  by  President  Jefferson,  who 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  placed  his  right  of  construing  the  Constitution  and  laws 
as  wholly  above  and  independent  of  judicial  decision.  In  his  corre8|x>ndence.  he  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  this  subject,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  says  :  "  In  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared 
that  commissions,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,  although  not  deliv- 
ered. I  deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed,  which,  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  party,  is,  as  yet,  no  deed  ;  it  is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  esse  ;  and  I 
withheld  the  delivery  of  the  commission.  They  cannot  issue  a  mandaums  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  legislature,  or  to  any  of  their  oncers."  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  317  ; 
Id.  76  ;  Id.  872,  878.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  the  Supreme 
Court  to  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction,  as  was  the  case  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison  ;  and  it  was  so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1789,  ch.  20,  {  18,  had  actually  conferred  the  very  power  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  providing  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  ^wwer  "  to  issue  writs  of  man- 
damus, &c,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding  office,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States."  So  tluit  the  Supreme  Court,  in  declining  juristliction,  in  eflfect 
declared  that  the  act  of  Congress  was,  in  this  respect,  unconstitutional.  Hut  no  lawyer 
could  doubt  that  Congress  might  confer  the  power  on  any  other  court ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  might  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  exeroise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  But 
the  whole  aigument  of  President  Jefferson  proceeds  on  an  assumption  which  is  not 
proved.  He  says  delivery  is  essential  to  a  deed.  But,  assuming  this  to  be  correct  in 
all  cases,  it  does  not  establish  that  a  commission  is  essential  to  every  appointment ;  or 
that  a  commission  must,  by  the  Constitution,  be  by  a  deed ;  or  that  an  appointment 
to  office  is  not  complete  before  the  commission  is  sealed  or  delivered.  The  question  is 
not,  whether  a  deed  at  the  common  law  is  perfect  without  a  delivery :  but  whether  an 
appointment  under  the  Constitution  is  perfect  without  a  delivery  of  a  commission.  If 
a  delivery  were  necessary,  when  the  President  had  signed  the  commission,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  secretary  to  be  sealed  and  recorded,  such  delivery  would  be  sufficient ;  for  it  is 
the  final  act  ro<[uired  to  be  done  by  the  President.  But,  in  i)oiiit  of  fuct,  the  seal  is  not 
the  seal  of  the  President,  but  of  the  United  States.  The  conunission,  scaled  by  the 
President,  is  not  his  deed  ;  and  it  does  not  take  effect  as  his  deed.  It  is  mci-uly  a 
verification  of  his  act  by  the  highest  evidence.  The  doctiine,  then,  of  deeds  of  pnvate 
persons,  at  the  common  law,  is  inapplicable.  It  is  painful  to  observe,  in  President 
Jefferson's  writings,  the  constant  insinuations  against  public  men  and  public  bodies, 
who  differ  from  his  own  opinions  or  measures,  of  being  governed  by  improper  or  un- 
worthy motives,  or  mere  party  spirit.  The  very  letters  here  cited  (4  Jetrerson's  Corresp. 
75,  817,  872)  afford  illustrations  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  certainly  diminish  the  value 
which  might  otherwise  be  attributed  to  his  criticisms,  {a) 

(a)  The  doctrine  declared  in  Marbury  sion  of  a  deputy-postmaster,  but  had  died 

V.  Madison  was  reaffirmed  in  United  States  before   it  had   been    transmittod    to    the 

V.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74.     In  thac  case  appointee  ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  ap- 

the   President  had  signed  the  commis-  pointment  was  complete. 
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bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  etc.,)  or  his  actual 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  question  maj  become  of 
great  practical  importance  in  cases  of  removals  from  office,  and 
also  in  cases  where,  bj  law,  officers  are  appointed  for  a  limited 
term.  It  frequently  happens  that  no  formal  removal  from  office 
is  made  by  the  President,  except  by  nominating  another  person  to 
the  Senate  in  place  of  the  person  removed,  and  without  any  no- 
tice to  him.  In  such  a  case,  is  the  actual  incumbent  in  office  de 
facto  removed  immediately  upon  the  nomination  of  a  new  officer  ? 
If  so,  then  all  his  subsequent  acts  in  the  office  are  void,  though 
he  may  have  no  notice  of  the  nomination,  and  may,  from  the  delay 
to  give  such  notice,  go  on  for  a  month  to  perform  its  functions. 
Is  the  removal  to  be  deemed  complete  only  when  the  nomination 
has  been  confirmed?  Or  when  notice  is  actually  given  to  the 
incumbent?  Or  when  the  appointee  has  accepted  the  office?^ 
Hitherto  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any  judicial 
decision,  and  therefore  must  be  treated  as  open  to  controversy. 
If  the  decision  should  be,  that  in  such  cases  the  nomination  with- 
out notice  creates  a  removal  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure^  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  may  be- 
come sufferers  by  unintentional  and  innocent  violations  of  law. 
A  collector,  for  instance,  may  receive  duties,  may  grant  clear- 
ances to  vessels,  and  may  perform  other  functions  of  the  office 
for  months  after  such  a  nomination,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  any  want  of  legal  authority.  Upon  one  occasion  it  was 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  *'  when  a  person  appointed  to 
any  office  [imder  the  United  States]  refuses  to  accept  that  office, 
the  successor  is  nominated  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  has 
declined  to  accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  had 
been  previously  in  office,  and  had  created  the  original  va- 
cancy. "  *  (a)  From  this  remark,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  office  is  completely  filled  in  every  case  of 
vacancy  as  soon  as  the  appointment  is  complete,  independently 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  appointee.  If  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  removal  must,  at  all  events,  be  complete  as  soon  as  a 
new  appointment  is  made.' 

1  Seo  Johnson  v.  United  States,  6  Mason's  B.  426,  488,  489. 
'  Marbury  v.  Madiron,  1  Cranch*s  R.  187. 

•  See  Johnson  v.  United  Stotes,  6  Mason's  R.  426,  488, 489  ;  United  States  v.  Kirk- 
Patrick,  4  Wheat.  R.  788,  784. 

(a)  See  also  United  States  v.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74. 
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§  1655<  The  next  clause  of  the  ConBtitution  is :  ^  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  maj  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

§  1556.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  was  afterwards  inserted  bj  an  amendment,  apparently 
without  objection.  ^  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
a  perverse  intention  to  misrepresent,  and  thereby  to  render  odious 
the  Constitution,  was  in  the  objection,  solemnly  urged  against 
this  clause,  that  it  authorized  tlio  President  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Senate  itself  occurring  during  the  recess;'  a  power  which,  in 
another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  was  expressly  confided  to 
the  State  executive.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  hpwever,  now  to 
dwell  upon  this  preposterous  suggestion,  since  it  docs  not  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  power  given  to  the  President  is  applicable 
solely  to  appointments  to  offices  under  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union.  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  unfounded  alarms 
which  were  constantly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a 
system  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  general  approbation  if  it  was 
fairly  understood.^ 

§  1567.  The  propriety  of  this  grant  is  so  obvious  that  it  can 
require  no  elucidation.  There  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  be 
adopted :  either  that  the  Senate  should  be  perpetually  in  session, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  officers ;  or  that  the 
President  should  be  authorized  to  make  temporary  appointments 
during  the  recess,  which  should  expire  when  the  Senate  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  subject.  The  former  course 
would  have  been  at  once  burdensome  to  the  Senate  and  expensive 
to  the  public.  The  latter  combines  convenience,  promptitude  of 
action,  and  general  security. 

§  1668.  The  appointments  so  made,  by  the  very  language  of 
the  Constitution,  expire  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  commissions  given  by  him  have  the  same  duration.  When 
the  Senate  is  assembled,  if  the  President  nominates  the  same 
officer  to  the  office,  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nomi- 
nation to  office,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  appointment 
is  a  new  appointment,  and  not  a  mere  continuation  of  the  old 

1  Joanial  of  Convention,  225,  341. 

«  The  Federaliat,  No.  67.  •  Ibid. 
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appointment  So  that  if  a  bond  of  fidelity  in  ofRce  has  been 
given  under  the  first  appointment  and  commission,  it  does  not 
apply  to  any  acts  done  under  the  new  appointment  and  com- 
mission.^ 

§  1559.  The  language  of  the  clause  is,  that  ^^  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  vacancien  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate."  In  1818,  President  Madison  appointed  and  com- 
missioned ministers  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Ghent, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  and  a  question  was  made,  whether 
he  had  a  constitutional  authority  so  to  do,  there  being  no  vacancy 
of  any  cxising  oflicc,  but  this  being  the  creation  of  a  new  office. 
The  Senate,  at  their  next  session,  are  said  to  have  entered  a  pro-* 
test  against  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  (April  20,  1822),  the  Senate  seem  distinctly 
to  have  held  that  the  President  could  not  create  the  office  of 
minister,  and  make  appointments  to  such  an  office  during  the 
recess,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  By  ^^  vacancies  '^  they 
understood  to  be  meant  vacancies  occurring  from  death,  resigna-^ 
tion,  promotion,  or  removal.  The  word  '^happen"  had  relation 
to  some  casualty  not  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  Senate  are  in 
session  when  offices  are  created  by  law,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  filled,  and  nominations  are  not  then  made  to  them  by  the 
President,  he  cannot  appoint  to  such  offices  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.  In  many  instances,  where  offices  are  created  by 
law,  special  power  is,  on  this  very  account,  given  to  the  President 
to  fill  them  during  the  recess ;  and  it  was  then  said,  that  in  no 
other  instances  had  the  President  filled  such  vacant  offices  without 
the  special  authority  of  law.*  ** 

§  1560.  The  next  section  of  the  second  article  is :  ^^  He  {the 
President]  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa* 
tion  of  the,  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider* 
ation  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient 
He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them;  and,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.     He  shall  receive  ambassa- 

A  United  States  «.  Kirkpetrick,  0  Wheat.  B.  790,  7S8,  784,  785. 
*  Sergeant  on  Cooft  dL  99  (eh.  31) ;  9  EzeciUive  Jonmalt  pp.  415,  500 ;  8  Xzooqp 
tlTo  Joonial,  997. 
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dors  and  other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed; (a)  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States." 

§  1561.  The  first  part,  relative  to  the  President's  giving  infor- 
mation and  recommending  measures  to  Congress,  is  so  consonant 
with  the  Btru(iture  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  colonial 
and  State  governments,  with  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  free 
governments,  with  the  general  convenience  of  Congress,  and  with 
a  due  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  it 
may  well  be  presumed  to  be  above  all  real  objection.  From  the 
nature  and  duties  of  the  executive  department,  he  must  possess 
more  extensive  sources  of  information,  as  well  in  regard  to  do- 
mestic as  foreign  affairs,  than  can  belong  to  Congress.  The  true 
workings  of  the  laws ;  the  defects  in  the  nature  or  arrangements 
of  the  general  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and  justice;  and  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  establishments  of  the  Union,  are  more 
readily  seen,  and  more  constantly  under  the  view  of  the  executive, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  of  any  other  department.  There  is 
great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  not  merely  allowing,  but  in  requiring 
the  President  to  lay  before  Congress  all  facts  and  information 
which  may  assist  their  deliberations;  and  in  enabling  him  at 
once  to  point  out  the  evil  and  to  suggest  the  remedy.  He  is  thus 
justly  made  responsible,  not  merely  for  a  due  administration  of 
the  existing  systems,  but  for  due  diligence  and  examination  into 
the  means  of  improving  them.^ 

1  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  848,  844,  846  ;  The  FederaUst,  No.  78  ;  Rawle 
on  Const  ch.  16,  p.  171.  The  practice  in  the  time  of  President  Washington  and  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  was,  for  the  President,  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress, 
to  meet  both  houses  in  person  ond  deliver  a  speech  to  them,  containing  his  views  on 
public  affairs  and  his  recommendations  of  measures.  On  other  occasions,  ho  simply 
addressed  written  messages  to  tlicm,  or  either  of  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
message.  To  the  speeches  thus  made  a  written  answer  was  given  by  each  house  ;  and 
thus  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  by  tlie  opponents  of  the  administration,  to  review 
its  whole  policy  in  a  single  debate  on  the  answer.  That  practice  was  discontinued  by 
President  Jefferson,  who  addressed  all  his  communications  to  Congress  by  written 
messages  ;  and  to  these  no  answers  were  returned.  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  pp.  171, 
172,  173.  The  practice  thus  introduced  by  him  has  been  ever  since  exclusively  pur- 
sued by  all  succeeding  Presidents  ;  whether  for  the  better  has  been  gravely  doubted  by 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen. 

(a)  The  courts  will  not  allow  a  bill  to  is  unconstitutional.     Mississippi  v.  John- 
be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  son,  4  Wall.   475.     See  also  Georgia  v. 
injunction  against  the  execution  of  a  law  Stanton,  6  Wall.  60. 
by  the  President  on  an  allegation  that  it 
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§  1562.  The  power  to  convene  Congress  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions is  indispensable  to  the  proper  operations  and  even  safety  of 
the  government  Occasions  may  occur  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
requiring  the  government  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  repel  for- 
eign aggressions,  depredations,  and  direct  hostilities ;  to  provide 
adequate  means  to  mitigate  or  overcome  unexpected  calamities ; 
to  suppress  insurrections;  and  to  provide  for  innumerable  other 
important  exigencies,  arising  out  of  the  intercourse  and  revolu- 
tions among  nations.^ 

§  1568.  The  i)ower  to  adjourn  Congress  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment is  equally  indispensable;  since  it  is  the  only  peaceable  way 
of  terminating  a  controversy  which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  dis- 
traction in  the  public  councils.'    . 

§  1564.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed)  follows  out  the  strong 
injunctions  of  his  oath  of  ofRce,  that  he  will  ^preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution. "  The  great  object  of  the  executive 
department  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  and  without  it,  be  the 
form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless 
for  offence  or  defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  pro- 
tection of  rights ;  for  the  happiness,  or  good  order,  or  safety  of 
the  people. 

§  1565.  The  next  power  is  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers.  This  has  been  already  incidentally  touched. 
A  similar  power  existed  under  the  confederation;  but  it  was 
confmed  to  receiving  ''ambassadors,"  which  word,  in  a  strict 
sense  (as  has  been  already  stated),  comprehends  the  highest  grade 
only  of  ministers,  and  not  those  of  an  inferior  character.  The 
j)olicy  of  the  United  States  would  ordinarily  prefer  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inferior  grades;  and  therefore  the  description  is 
properly  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  ministers.' 
Why  the  receiving  of  consuls  was  not  also  expressly  mentioned, 
as  the  appointment  of  them  is  in  the  preceding  clause,  is  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  defect  of  the  confed- 
eration on  this  head  was  fully  understood.  The  power,  however, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  other  parts  of  the  Constitution;  and 
indeed  seems  a  general  incident  to  the  executive  authority.     It 

'  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  848,  844,  846  ;  The  Fedemliat,  No.  78 ;  Bawle 
on  Ck)nst.  ch.  16,  p.  171.  *  Ibid. 

•  The  Fedenlist,  No.  42.  -        «  Ibid. 
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has  coAstantljbeen  exercised  without  objection ;  and  foreign  con- 
suls have  never  been  allowed  to  discho^rge  any  functions  of  office 
until  thejhavo  received  the  exequatur  of  the  President.^  Coiit 
suls,  indeed,  ^re  not  diplomatic  funptionaries,  or  political  repre- 
sentatives of  a  foreign  nation ;  but  are  treated  in  the  character 
of  mere  commercial  agents.' 

§  1566.  The  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  ministers  is  al- 
ways an  important,  and  sometimes  a  very  delicate  function,  since 
it  constitutes  the  only  accredited  medium  through  which  negotia- 
tions and  friendly  relations  are  ordinarily  carried  on  with  foreign 
powers.  A  government  may  in  its  discretion  lawfully  refuse  to 
receive  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  without  its  affording 
any  just  cause  of  war.  But  it  would  generally  be  deemed  an  un- 
friendly act,  and  might  provoke  hostilities,  unless  accompanied 
by  conciliatory  explanations.  A  refusal  is  sometimes  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  bad  character  of  the  minister,  or  his  former 
offensive  conduct,  or  of  the  special  subject  of  the  embassy  not 
being  proper  or  convenient  for  discussion. '  Tliis,  however,  is 
rarely  done.  But  a  much  more  delicate  occasion  is,  when  a  civil 
war  breaks  out  in  a  nation,  and  two  nations  are  formed,  or  two 
parties  in  the  same  nation,  each  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole,  and  the  contest  remains  as  yet  undecided,  flagrante  bello. 
In  such  a  case  a  neutral  nation  may  very  properly  withhold  its 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  either  party,  or  of  the  existence 
of  two  independent  nations;  and  on  that  account  refuse  to  receive 
an  ambassador  from  either.^  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  minister  of  either  party  or  nation 
might  be  deemed  taking  part  against  the  other;  and  thus  as 
affording  a  strong  countenance  or  opposition  to  rebellion  and 
civil  dismemberment.  On  this  account,  nations,  placed  in  such  a 
predicament,  have  not  hesitated  sometimes  to  declare  war  against 
neutrals,  as  interposing  in  the  war;  and  have  made  them  the 

^  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  24,  pp.  224,  226. 

*  Ibid.  ;  1  Kent'9  Comm.  Leot.  2,  pp.  40  to  44 ;  Tlie  Indian  Chief,  3  Rob.  R.  22 ; 
The  Bello  Corunnes,  6  Wheat.  R.  162,  168 ;  Viveash  v,  Buker,  8  Maule  k  Selw.  R. 
284. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  39 ;  Rutherforth's  Instit.  B.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Grotius, 
Lib.  2,  ch.  8,  §§  1,  3,  4. 

*  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  89  ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch,  20,  p.  195  ;  Gelston  v,  Hoyt,  8 
Wheat  R.  824 ;  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  R.  630 ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  28, 
pp.  824,  825  (2d  edit.);  ch.  80,  pp.  886,  887,  888. 
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yictims  of  their  yengeance,  when  they  hare  been  anxious  to  as- 
sume a  neutral  position.  The  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  ac- 
knowledging new  nations  or  ministers  is,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  executive  function  of  great  delicacy,  which 
requires  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  If  the  executive 
receives  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  nation,  or  of  a  party  in  a  civil  war  in  an  old  nation,  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  authority  de  facto  of  such 
now  nation  or  party.  If  such  recognition  is  made,  it  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  nation,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  reversed  by  an  act 
of  Congress  repudiating  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  recogni- 
tion has  been  refused  by  the  executive,  it  is  said  that  Congress 
may,  notwithstanding,  soleomly  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  or  party. ^  These,  however,,  are  propositions  which 
have  hitherto  remained  as  abstract  statements  under  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  propounded,  not  as  absolutely  true, 
but  as  still  open  to  discussion,  if  they  should  ever  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  foreign  diplomacy.  The  Constitution  has  expressly 
invested  the  executive  with  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
ministers.  It  has  not  expressly  invested  Congress  with  the  power 
either  to  repudiate  or  acknowledge  thcm.^  At  all  events,  in  the 
case  of  a  revolution,  or  dismemberment  of  a  nation,  the  judiciary 
cannot  take  notice  of  any  new  government  or  sovereignty  until  it 
has  been  duly  recognized  by  some  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  the  power  is  constitutionally  confided.' 

§  1567.  That  a  power  so  extensive  in  its  reach  over  our  for- 
eign relations  could  not  be  properly  conferred  on  any  other  than 
the  executive  department,  will  admit  of  little  doubt  That  it 
should  be  exclusively  confided  to  that  department,  without  any 

1  Rawie  on  Constitntion,  ch.  20,  pp.  196,  196. 

*  It  is  surpriaing  that  the  FedetmlUt  shonM  have  treated  the  power  of  receiving 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  as  an  executire  function  of  little  intrinsic  im- 
portance. Its  language  is,  "  This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich  theme  of  declamation,  is 
more  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  authority.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  will  be  without 
consequence  in  the  administration  of  the  goremment.  And  it  was  far  more  conrenient 
that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner  than  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  of  con- 
vening the  legislature,  or  one  of  its  branches,  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  minister, 
though  it  were  merely  to  take  the  plate  of  a  departed  predecessor.**  The  Federalist, 
No.  69. 

•  United  States  v.  Palmer,  8  Wheat  B.  610,  684, 648  ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelston,  8  Wheat  R. 
246,  828,  824  ;  Roee  v,  Himely,  4  Cranch,  441 ;  The  Divina  Pastors,  4  Wheat  R.  62» 
and  note  66  ;  The  Neustra  Se5ora  de  la  Caridad,  4  Wheat  R.  497. 
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participation  of  the  Senate  in  the  functions  (that  body  being  con- 
jointly entrusted  with  the  treaty-making  power),  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous. Probably  the  circumstance  that  in  all  foreign  governments  ^ 
the  power  was  exclusively  confided  to  the  executive  department, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  keeping  the  Senate  constantly 
in  session,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  emergencies  which  might 
require  the  action  of  the  government,  conduced  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  in  its  present  form.^  It  is  not,  indeed,  a 
power  likely  to  be  abused,  though  it  is  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences often  involving  the  question'of  peace  or  war.  And,  in 
our  own  short  experience,  the  revolutions  in  France,  and  the  rev- 
olutions in  South  America,  have  already  placed  us  in  situations 
to  feel  its  critical  character,  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  the 
head  of  the  government  an  executive  of  sober  judgment,  enlight- 
ened views,  and  firm  and  exalted  patriotism.' 

§  1568.  As  incidents  to  the  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
foreign  ministers,  the  President  is  understood  to  ])08sess  the 
power  to  refuse  them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who,  having  been  re- 
ceived, become  obnoxious  to  censure,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  by  their  improper  conduct,  or  by  political  evcilts.* 
While,  however,  they  are  permitted  to  remain  as  public  function- 
aries, they  are  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  rights  which 
the  law  of  nations  has  provided  at  once  for  their  dignity,  their 
independence,  and  their  inviolability.** 

§  1569.  There  are  other  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the 
executive  department  which  are  necessarily  implied  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  functions  which  are  confided  to  it.  Among  these 
must  necessarily  be  included  the  power  to  perform  them  without 
any  obstruction  or  impediment  whatsoever.  The  President  can- 
not, therefore,  be  liable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  detention, 
while  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  for 
this  purpose  his  person  must  be  deemed,  in  civil  cases  at  least, 
to  possess  an  official  inviolability.  In  the  exercise  of  his  polit- 
ical powers  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable 

^  See  1  Diack.  Comm.  258. 
'  Tlie  Federalist.  No.  69. 

•  See  6  MarshalVs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  898,  899,  404,  405,  411,  412  ;  1 
'Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.    41. 

«  See  5  Marahairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  448,  444 ;  7  Wait's  State  Papers, 
282,  283,  802. 

*  1  Kent*a  Comm.  Lect.  2,  pp.  87,  88,  89. 
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onlj  to  his  country  and  to  his  own  conscience.  His  decision  in 
relation  to  these  powers  is  subject  to  no  control,  and  his  discre- 
tion, when  exercised,  is  conclusive.  But  he  has  no  authority  to 
control  other  officers  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  in  cases  not  touching  his  political 
powers.  ^ 

§  1570.  In  the  year  1798,  President  Washington  thought  it 
his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostilities  then  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  warning  them  against  carry- 
ing goods  contraband  of  war;  and  enjoining  upon  them  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutral- 
ity.^ This  proclamation  had  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his 
cabinet.^  Being,  however,  at  variance  with  the  popular  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  day,  this  exercise  of  incidental  authority 
was  assailed  with  uncommon 'vehemence,  and  was  denied  to  be 
constitutional.  It  seems  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  review  the 
grounds  of  the  controversy,  since  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  nation 
has  gone  along  with  the  exercise  of  the  power,  as  one  properly 
belonging  to  the  executive  duties.^  If  the  President  is  bound  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ; 
and  if  the  duties  of  neutrality,  when  the  nation  has  not  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude,  are  by  the  law  of  nations  obligatory  upon 
it,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive  any  solid  objection  to  a  procla- 
mation stating  the  facts  and  admonishing  the  citizens  of  their 
own  duties  and  responsibilities.^  (a) 

§  1571.    We  have  seen  that  by  law  the  President  possesses  ^ 
the  right  to  require  the  written  advice  and  opinions  of  his  cabi- 

1  Marbury  t;.  Madison,  1  Crunch,  187. 
I     *  1  Wftit's  American  State  Papers,  44. 

s  5  Marehaira  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  404,  408. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  197.  The  learned  reader,  who  wishes  to  review  the 
whole  ground,  will  find  it  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  the  letters  of  Pacificns, 
written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  favor  of  the  power,  and  in  the  letters  of  Helvidins,  written 
by  Mr.  Madison  against  it.  They  will  both  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Federalist, 
printed  at  Washington  in  1818,  and  in  Hallowell  in  1826,  in  the  Appendix. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  346.  Both  houses  of  Congress,  in  their  answers  to 
the  President's  speech  at  the  ensuing  session,  approved  of  his  conduct  in  issuing  the 
proclamation.     1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  846. 

{a)  The  delivering  up  of  criminals  is      Speech,  6  Wheat.  R.  App.  kc;  Id.  26,  26, 
an  incidental  power  under  treaties.     See      27,  28. 
Jonathan  Robbins*8  case.    Mr.  Marshall's 
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net  ministers  upon  all  questions  connected  with  their  respective 
departments.  But  he  does  not  possess  a  like  authority  in  regard 
to  the  judicial  department  That  branch  of  the  gOYcmment  can 
be  called,  upon  only  to  decide  controversies  brought  before  them 
in  a  legal  form;  and  therefore  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any 
extra-judicial  opinions  upon  points  of  law,  even  though  solemnly 
requested  by  the  executive.^ 

§  1572.  The  remaining  section  of  the  fourth  article,  declaring 
that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment,  has  been  already 
fully  considered  in  another  place.  And  thus  is  closed  the  exam- 
ination of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment Unless  my  judgment  has  been  unduly  biased,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  hold  from  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  tribute  of  profound  respect,  if  not  of  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion. All  that  seems  desirable  in  order  to  gratify  the  hopes, 
secure  the  reverence,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  is, 
that  it  should  always  be  occupied  by  a  man  of  elevated  talents,  of 
ripe  virtues,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  tried  patriotism; 
one,  who  shall  forget  his  own  interests,  and  remember  that  ho 
represents  not  a  party,  but  the  whole  nation ;  one,  whose  fame 
may  be  rested  with  posterity,  not  upon  the  false  eulogies  of  fa- 
vorites, but  upon  the  solid  merit  of  having  preserved  the  glory 
and  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  country.^ 

^  6  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  433;  441 ;  Sei^;.  on  Const,  ch.  29  [ch. 
81].  See  also  Hayburn's  Case,  2  Dall.  R.  409,  410,  and  note  ;  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Cranch,  137, 171.  President  Washington,  in  1798,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  construction  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778  ;  but 
they  declined  to  give  any  opinion,  upon  the  ground  stated  in  the  text  6  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  433,  441. 

'  In  consequence  of  President  Jackson's  Message,  negativing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  July  10,  1882,  in  which  he  advances  the  doctrine,  that  the  decisions  made  by 
other  departments  of  the  government,  including  the  judiciary,  and  even  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office  in  approving  laws,  are  not  obligatory  on  him,  the  question  has  been  a 
good  deal  agitated  by  statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1881,  contains  reasoning  on  this  subject  worthy  of  the  judgment  of  that  great  man :  — 

'*  The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  bank,  in  1791,  and  my  assent,  in  181 7|  turns  to  the  question  how  far  legislative  pre- 
cedents, expounding  the  Constitution,  ought  to  guide  succeeding  legislatures,  and  to 
overrule  individual  opinions. 

"Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  over  the  question,  by  confounding  it  with  the 
respect  duo  from  one  legislature  to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legislatures.     But  the  two 
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casoB  are  easentUIly  different  A  oonstitntion,  being  derived  from  a  aaperior  authority, 
is  to  be  expounded  and  obeyed,  not  controlled  or  varied  by  the  anbordinate  authority  of 
a  legislatara.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  poa- 
eeeaed  by  every  successive  legislature,  its  expediency,  as  well  as  its  meaning,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  latter. 

"  The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obligation  arising  from  judicial 
expositions  of  the  law  on  succeeding  Judges,  the  Constitution  being  a  law  to  the  legis- 
lator, as  the  law  is  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

"  And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  in- 
fluence, or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the  meaning  of  a  law  f  It  must  be 
answered,  1st,  because  it  is  a  nmsonable  and  established  axiom,  and  the  good  of  society 
requires  tlmt  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its  members  should  be  oortain  and  known,  which 
would  not  be  the  cose  if  any  judge,  disr^rding  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors,  should 
vary  the  rule  of  law  according  to  his  individual  interpretation  of  it  UUtira  ed  servUui 
ubi  jut  aui  vagum  atU  ineognUum.  2d,  because  an  exposition  of  the  law  publicly 
made,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  constituted  authority,  carries  with  it,  by  fSsir 
inference,  the  sanction  of  those  who,  having  made  the  law  through  their  legislative 
organ,  appear,  under  such  cireumstances,  to  have  determined  its  meaning  through  their 
judiciary  organ. 

"Can  it  be  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a  constitution  should  be  fixed 
and  known  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  law  should  be  so  T  Can,  indeed,  a  law  be  fixed 
in  its  meaning  and  operation  unless  the  Constitution  beso  T  On  the  contrary,' if  a  par- 
ticular legblature,  difl*ering  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  from  a  series  of 
preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that  difference,  they  not  only  introduce 
uncertainty  and  instability  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves ;  inasmuch 
as  all  laws  preceding  the  now  constnictlon  and  inconsistent  with  it  are  not  only  an- 
nulled for  the  future,  but  virtually  pronounced  nullities  from  the  beginning. 

"  But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  must 
support  it  in  his  own  construction  of  it,  however  different  from  that  put  on  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, or  whatever  be  the  consequences  of  the  construction.  And  ia  not  the  judge 
under  the  same  oath  to  support  the  law  T  yet,  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  he  was 
required,  or  at  liberty,  to  disregard  all  precedents,  however  solemnly  repeated  and 
regularly  observed ;  and,  by  giving  effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opinions, 
to  disturb  the  established  course  of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  community  T  Has 
the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  decisions,  in 
which  he  has  been  overruled  by  the  matured  opinions  of  the  migority  of  his  colleagues, 
and  subsequently  to  conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  T 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  same  view  of  the  official  oath  should  bo  taken  by  a 
legislator,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  act- 
ing under  the  law,  which  is  his  T 

"  There  is,  in  fact  and  in  common  understanding,  a  necessity  of  regarding  a  course 
of  practice,  as  above  characterized,  in  the  light  of  a,  legal  rule  of  interpreting  a  law  ; 
and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a  constitutional  rule  of  interpreting  a 
constitution. 

"That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circumstances  controlling  the  rule 
in  both  cases,  may  be  admitted ;  but,  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force  itself  on 
the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theorist  He  will  find  it  impossible  to  ad- 
here to,  and  act  officially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  or 
constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  construction  reduced  to  practice  during  a  reasonable 
period  of  time ;  more  especially,  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a  change  of  construction 
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by  the  public  or  its  agents.  And  if  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  marked  with  the 
usual  sanctions,  would  not  bar  the  individual  prerogative,  there  could  be  no  limitation 
to  its  exercise,  although  the  danger  of  error  must  increase  with  the  increasing  oblivion 
of  explanatory  circumstances,  and  with  the  continual  changes  in  the  import  of  words 
and  phrases. 

"  Let  it,  then,  bo  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent  and  candid  judge,  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  most  to  be  relied  on  for  the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a  constitu- 
tion ;  that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive  legislative  bodies  through  a 
period  of  years,  and  under  the  varied  ascendency  of  parties,  or  that  which  depends 
upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature,  heated  as  it  may  be  by  the  spirit  of  jwrty, 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  eloquence  and  address 
of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhaps,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  misleading 
causes. 

"  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  here  taken  of  the  respect  due  to  deliberate 
and  reiterated  precedents,  that  the  Hank  of  the  United  States,  though  on  the  original 
question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  received  the  executive  signature  in  the  year  1817. 
The  act  originally  establishing  a  bank  had  undergone  ample  discussions  in  its  passage 
through  the  several  branches  of  the  government.  It  had  been  carried  into  execution 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annual  legislative  recognitions  ;  in  one  in- 
stance, indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it  into  a  new  State,  and  with  the  entire 
acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large  ;  to  all  of 
which  may  bo  added,  a  decreasing  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  public  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  institution.  A  veto  from  the  executive,  under 
these  circumstances,  with  an  admission  of  the  expediency  and  almost  necessity  of 
the  measure,  would  liave  been  a  defiance  to  all  the  obligations  derived  from  a  courso 
of  precedents,  amounting  to  the  requisite  evidence  of  the  national  judgment  and 
intention. 

"It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  precedents  was  in  that  case  invalidated 
by  the  consideration  tliat  they  proved  only  a  resficct  for  the  stipulated  duration  of  the 
bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it,  until  the  law  should  expire,  and  by  the  casting  vote  given 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President  in  1811,  against  a  bill  for  establiuhiiig  a  national 
bank,  the  vote  being  expressly  given  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  But  if  the 
law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  the  stipulation  was  void  and  could  not  be  constitu- 
tionally fulfilled  or  tolerated.  And  as  to  the  negative  of  the  Senate,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  presiding  officer,  it  is  a  fact,  well  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted 
not  from  an  equality  of  opinions  in  that  assembly  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  bank,  but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admitted  the  power  but  disappi*oved  the  plan 
with  those  who  denied  the  power.  On  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  it." 

There  is  also  a  very  cogent  argument  on  the  same  side,  in  Mr.  Webster's  sjiccch  in 
the  Senate,  in  July,  1832,  on  the  veto  message  of  the  President 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

JUDICIABT  —  ORGANIZATION  AND  POWERa 

§  1573.  The  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  embraces 
the  organization  and  powers  of  the  judicial  department 

§  1574.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  judicial 
department  in  the  national  govemment  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally discussed  under  other  headli.  The  want  of  it  constituted 
one  of  the  vital  defects  of  the  confederation.^  And  every  gov- 
ernment must,  in  its  essence,  be  unsafe  and  unfit  for  a  free  people 
where  such  a  department  does  not  exist  with  powers  co-extensive 
with  those  of  the  legislative  department'  Where  there  is  no 
judicial  department  to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  law, 
to  decide  controversies,  and  to  enforce  rights,  the  govemment 
must  either  perish  by  its  own  imbecility,  or  the  other  depart- 
ments of  govemment  must  usurp  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding obedience,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty.'  The  will  of 
those  who  govern  will  become,  under  such  circumstances,  abso- 
lute and  despotic ;  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  whether  power  is 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  Coheus  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  888  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  14,  p.  277. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  1  Kent's  ComnL  Lect.  14,  p.  277  ;  Cohens  «.  Vii^nia,  6 
Wheat  R.  884  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  ch.  8,  p.  201 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  143  ;  Osborne  v. 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  818, 819.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  has  traced  oat, 
with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  the  nature  and  character  of  tlie  judicial  depart- 
ment in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  nations,  and  especially  in  England  ;  and  a  peru- 
sal of  his  remarks  wiU  bo  found  fuU  of  instruction.  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  ch.  8, 
p.  201,  &c. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  277.  It  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  that  ^  the  judicial  department  has  no  will  in  any  case.  Judicial 
power,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  has  no  existence.  Courts 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  the  law,  and  can  wiU  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to 
exercise  a  discretion,  it  is  a  mere  legal  discretion,  —  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  in 
discerning  the  course  prescribed  by  law  ;  and,  when  that  is  discerned,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  follow  it  Judicial  power  is  nerer  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giring 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge  ;  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  wiU 
of  the  legislature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law.**  Osborne  v.  Bank  of 
the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat  R.  866. 
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vested  in  a  single  t3rrant  or  in  an  assembly  of  tyrants.  No  re- 
mark is  better  founded  in  human  experience  than  that  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  '^  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  bo  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  p(^wers. "  ^  And  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  personal  security  and  private  proi)erty  rest 
entirely  upon  the  wisdom,  the  stability,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
courts  of  justice.^  If  that  government  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
despotic  and  intolerable  in  which  the  law  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
it  cannot  but  be  rendered  still  more  oppressive  and  more  mis- 
chievous, when  the  actual  administration  of  justice  is  dependent 
upon  caprice,  or  favor,  upon  the  will  of  rulers,  or  the  influence 
of  popularity.  When  power  becomes  right,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  decisions  rest  upon  corruption,  or  weakness,  upon 
the  accidents  of  chance,  or  upon  deliberate  wrong.  In  every 
well-organized  government,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  se- 
curity both  of  public  rights  and  private  rights,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  judicial  department  to  ascertain  and 
decide  rights,  to  punish  crimes,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  injury  and  usurpation.^ 

§  1575.  In  the  national  government  the  power  is  equally  as 
important  as  in  the  State  governments.  The  laws  and  treaties, 
and  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  become  a 
dead  letter  without  it.  Indeed,  in  a  complicated  government 
like  ours,  where  there  is  an  assemblage  of  republics,  combined 
under  a  common  head,  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  judicial 
power,  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  powers  of  the  Union,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  striking.  The  laws  of  the  whole  would  other- 
wise be  in  continual  danger  of  being  contravened  by  the  laws  of 
the  parts.*  The  national  government  would  bo  reduced  to  a  ser- 
vile dependence  upon  the  States ;  and  the  same  scenes  would  be 
again  acted  over  in  solemn  mockery  which  began  in  the  neglect 
and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  confederation.^  Power,  witliout 
adequate  means  to  enforce  it,  is  like  a  body  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.     For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  as  if  its 

^  Monteaquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  ch.  6. 

«  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  278. 

*  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  21,  p.  109. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  22  ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  DaU.  419,  474 ;  anU,  vol.  L 
pp.  246,  247 ;  8  Elliot's  Deliates,  142. 

ft  See  Cohen's  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  884  to  390  ;  Id.  402  to  404,  415  ;  Osborne 
V.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.'818,  819 ;  mUe,  vol.  i.  §§  266,  267. 
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faculties  were  extinguished.  Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
collision  between  the  laws  and  powers  of  the  Union  and  those  of 
the  States,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that,  without  some  superin- 
tending judiciary  establishment,  there  could  be  any  uniform  ad- 
ministration or  interpretation  of  them.  The  idea  of  uniformity 
of  decision  by  thirteen  independent  and  co-ordinate  tribunals 
(and  the  number  is  now  advanced  to  twenty-four)  is  absolutely 
visionary,  if  not  absurd.  The  consequence  would  necessarily  be, 
that  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws,  neither  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Union  nor  those  of  the  States,  would  be  the 
same  in  any  two  States.  And  there  would  be  perpetual  fluctua- 
tions and  changes  growing  out  of  the  diversity  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  of  local  institutions,  interests,  and  habits  of  thought^ 

§  1676.  Two  ends,  then,  of  paramount  importance,  and  fun- 
damental to  a  free  government,  are  proposed  to  be  attained  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  judiciary.  The  first  is  a  due 
execution  of  the  powers  of  the  government;  and  the  second  is  a 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and  operation  of  those  powers^ 
and  of  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them.  The  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  involves  necessarily  the  function  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  conformable  to  the  Constitution  or  not ;  and  if 
not  so  conformable,  to  declare  them  void  and  inoperative.  As 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween that  and  the  laws,  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  States,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  follow  that  only  which  is  of 
paramount  obligation.  This  results  from  the  very  theory  of  a 
republican  constitution  of  government;  for  otherwise  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  and  executive  would  in  effect  become  supreme  and 
uncontrollable,  notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or  limitations 
contained  in  Uio  Constitution ;  and  usurpations  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  dangerous  character  might  be  assumed  without 
any  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  citizens.'    The  people  would 

A  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R  804,  845  to  849  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 

s  The  Federalist,  Nos.  78,  80,  81,  82 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  866  to  860 ;  8 
Elliot's  Debates,  184.  This  snlject  is  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
78,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  :  — 

"  The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a 
limited  constitution.  By  a  limited  constitution,  I  understand  one  which  contains 
certain  specified  exceptions  to  the  legislative  authority  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  it 
shall  pass  no  bills  of  attainder,  no  ex  pod /ado  laws,  and  the  like.  Limitations  of  this 
kind  can  be  preserved  in  practice  no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  the  ooorts 
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thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulers  in  the  State  and  national 
j^ovemments ;  and  an  omnipotence  would  practically  exist,  like 

of  jnBtice,  whose  duty  it  most  be  to  declare  all  acts  oontraiy  to  the  manifest  tenor  of 
the  Constitation  void.  Without  this,  all  the  reservations  of  particalar  rights  or  privi- 
leges would  amount  to  nothing. 

"  Some  perplexity  respecting  the  rights  of  the  courts  to  pronounce  legislative  acts 
void,  because  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  has  arisen,  from  an  imagination  that  the 
doctrine  would  imply  a  superiority  of  the  judiciary  to  the  legislative  power.  It  is 
urged,  that  the  authority  which  can  declare  the  acts  of  another  void  must  necessarily 
be  superior  to  the  one  whose  acts  nuiy  be  declared  void.  As  this  doctrine  is  of  great 
importance  in  all  the  American  constitutions,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

"  There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a 
delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exer- 
cised, is  void.  No  legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  can  be  valid. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal ;  that 
the  servant  is  above  his  master ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  people  themselves  ;  that  men,  acting  by  virtue  of  powers,  may  do  not  only  what 
their  powers  do  not  authorize,  but  what  they  forbid. 

*'  if  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are  themselves  the  constitutional  judges 
of  their  own  powers,  and  that  the  construction  they  put  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon 
the  other  departments,  it  may  be  answered  tliat  this  cannot  be  the  natural  presump- 
tion, where  it  is  not  to  be  collected  from  any  {larticular  provisions  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  not  otherwise  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Constitution  could  intend  to  enable  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  substitute  their  will  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It 
is  far  more  rational  to  supi>ose,  that  the  courts  were  designed  to  be  an  intermediate 
body  between  the  people  and  the  legislature,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to' 
keep  the  latter  within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  authority.  The  interpretation  of 
the  laws  is  the  pro))er  and  peculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A  constitution  is,  in  fact, 
and  must  be  regarded  by  the  judges  as  a  fundamental  law.  It  must,  therefore,  belong 
to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  particular  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  legislative  body.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  irreconcilable 
variance  between  the  two,  that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and  validity  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  preferred  ;  in  other  woi-ds,  the  Constitution  ought  to  lie  preferred  to 
the  statute  ;  the  intention  of  the  people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

*'  Nor  does  the  conclusion  by  any  means  sup{M)se  a  su[»eriority  of  the  judicial  to 
the  legislative  power.  It  only  supposes  that  the  [K)wer  of  the  people  is  sujierior  to 
both  ;  and  that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its  statutes,  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  people,  declared  in  the  Constitution,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  They  ought  to  regulate  their 
decisions  by  the  fundamental  laws  rather  than  by  those  which  are  not  fundumentaL 

"  This  exercise  of  judicial  discretion,  in  determining  between  two  contmdictory 
laws,  is  exemplified  in  a  familiar  instance.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  there 
are  two  statutes  existing  at  one  time,  clashing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  each  other, 
and  neither  of  them  containing  any  repealing  clause  or  expression..  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  couils  to  liquidate  and  fix  their  meaning  and  opemtion  ;  so 
far  as  they  can,  by  any  fair  construction,  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  reason  and  law 
conspire  to  dictate  that  this  should  be  done  ;  where  this  is  impracticable,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  effect  to  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  otjier.     The  rule  which 
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that  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament.  The  miiversal  sense  of 
America  has  decided  that,  in  the  last  resort,  the  judiciary  must 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral and  State  governments,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  controversy.^    It  follows,  that  when 

hiis  obtained  in  the  oourts  for  determining  their  relatire  ralidity  is,  that  the  last  in 
order  of  time  shaU  be  preferred  to  the  first.  Bat  this  is  a  mere  rale  of  constraction, 
not  derived  from  any  positire  law,  bat  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing.  It 
is  a  nile  not  enjoined  a|)on  the  ooarts  by  legislative  provision,  bat  adopted  by  them- 
selves as  consonant  to  trath  and  propriety  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  inter- 
preters of  the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable  that,  between  the  interfering  acts  of 
an  equal  authority,  that  which  was  the  last  indication  of  its  will  should  have  the 
preference. 

"  But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superior  and  subordinate  authority,  of 
an  original  and  derivative  power,  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  con- 
verse  of  that  rule  as  proper  to  be  followed.  They  teach  ns,  that  the  prior  act  of  a 
superior  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subseqnent  act  of  4n  inferior  and  subordinate 
authority  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  whenever  a  particular  statute  contravenes  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tribanals  to  adhere  to  the  latter  and  disre- 
gard the  former. 

"  It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence  of  a  repnfmmey, 
may  substitute  tlieir  own  pleasure  to  the  constitutional  intentions  of  the  legislature. 
This  might  as  well  happen  in  the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as 
well  happen  in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  must  declare 
the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  exercise  vrill  instead  of  judg* 
metUt  the  consequence  would  equally  be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of 
the  legislative  body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  prove  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  that  body." 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  this  subject,  in  Cohens  v,  Vir- 
ginia (6  Wheat  R.  884  to  890),  has  been  already  cited  at  laige,  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  S94 
to  296.  See  also  6  Wheat  R.  418  to  428,  and  the  Federalist,  No.  22,  on  the  same 
subject. 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  20,  pp.  420  to  426.  See  also  Cohens  v.  Viiginia,  6  Wheat 
R.  886  to  390.  The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Marbury  v,  Madison  (1  Cranch, 
187),  on  this  subject  is  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  cite  it 
in  this  place,  as  a  corrective  to  those  loose  and  extraordinary  doctrines  which  some- 
times fmd  their  way  into  opinions  possessing  official  influence. 

"  The  question  whether  an  act,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  can  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States ;  but,  happily,  not 
of  an  intricacy  proportioned  to  its  interest  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recognize 
certain  principles,  supposed  to  have  been  long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it 
That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their  future  government,  such 
principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  originsl 
right  is  a  very  great  exertion  ;  nor  can  it  nor  ought  it  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The 
principles,  therefore,  so  established,  are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority 
from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be 
permanent.    This  original  and  supreme  will  oiganises  the  government^  and  assigns 
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they  are  subjected  to  the  cognizance  of  the  judiciary,  its  judg- 
ments must  be  conclusive;  for  otherwise  they  may  be  disre- 

to  different  departinenta  their  re^pectiye  powers.  It  may  either  stop  here  or  estaUish 
certain  limits,  not  to  be  transcended  by  those  departments. 

«  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  latter  description.  The  powers 
of  the  legislature  are  defined  and  limited  ;  and  that  these  limits  may  not  be  mistaken 
or  forgotten,  the  Constitution  is  written.  To  what  purpose  are  powers  limited,  and 
to  what  purpose  is  that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  may  at  any 
time  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained  f  The  distinction  between  a  gov- 
ernment with  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  abolished,  if  those  limits  do  not  confine 
tlie  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of 
equal  obligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  Constitution 
controls  any  legislative  act  repugnant  to  it ;  or  that  the  legislature  may  alter  the 
Constitution  by  an  ordinary  act.  Between  thesQ  alternatives  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  The  Constitution  is  either  a  superior,  paramount  law,  unchangeable  by 
ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and,  like  other  acts, 
is  alterable,  when  the  legislature  shaU  please  to  alter  it.  If  the  former  part  of  the 
alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to  the  Constitution  is  not  law ; 
if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  limit  a  power,  in  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

**  Certainly  all  those  who  have  framed  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as 
forming  the  fundamental  and  paramount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  consequently,  the 
theory  of  every  such  government  roust  be,  that  an  act  of  the  legislatura,  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  is  void.  This  theory  is  essentially  attached  to  a  written  constitu- 
tion, and  is  consequently  to  be  considered  by  this  court  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  onr  society.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  If  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
is  void,  does  it,  notwithstanding  its  invalidity,  bind  the  courts,  and  oblige  them  to 
give  it  effect  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  though  it  be  not  law,  does  it  constitute  a  rule 
as  operative  as  if  it  was  a  law  ?  This  would  be  to  overthrow  in  fact  what  was  estab- 
lished in  theory  ;  and  would  seem,  at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  insisted 
on.    It  shall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  consideration. 

"  It  is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what 
the  law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  particular  cases  must,  of  necessity,  expound 
and  interpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide 
on  the  operation  of  each.  So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution  ;  if  both 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must  either 
decide  that  case  conformably  to  the  law,  disregarding  the  Constitution,  or  conformably 
to  the  Constitution,  disregarding  the  law  ;  the  court  mimt  determine  which  of  these 
conflicting  rules  governs  the  case.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  judicial  duty.  If, 
then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  is  superior  to 
any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act,  must 
govern  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply. 

«  Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  courts  as  a  paramount  law;  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
courts  must  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  see  only  the  law.  This  doctrine 
would  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  all  written  constitutions.  It  would  declare  that 
an  act,  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government,  is  entirely 
void,  is  yet  in  practice  completely  obligatory.     It  would  declare  that,  if  the  legislature 
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garded,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  ezecutiye  enjoy  a 
secure  and  irresistible  triumph.^    To  the  people  at  large,  there* 

■hftll  do  what  is  expressly  forbiddeii«  such  act,  notwithstanding  the  ex|we8s  prohi- 
bition, is,  in  mality  eflectnal.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  practical 
and  real  omnipotence  with  the  same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  powers 
within  narrow  limits.  It  is  prescribing  limits,  and  declaring  that  those*  limits 
may  be  passed  at  pleasure.  That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the 
greatest  improvement  on  political  institutions,  —  a  written  constitution,  —  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  in  America,  where  written  constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so 
much  reverence,  for  rejecting  the  construction.  But  the  peculiar  expressions  of  the  Con* 
stitution  of  the  United  States  furnish  additional  aiguments  in  favor  of  its  rejection. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Ststes  is  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Could  it  be  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  power  to  say,  that,  in 
using  it,  the  Constitution  should  not  be  looked  into  f  —  that  a  case  arising  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  decided  without  examining  the  instrument  under  which  it 
arises  f  This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained.  In  some  cases,  then,  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  looked  into  by  the  judges.  And  if  they  can  open  it  at  all,  what  part  of  it 
are  they  forbidden  to  read  or  to  obey  f 

"There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  serve  to  illustrate  this 
subject.  It  is  declared,  that  /  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.'  Suppose  a  duty  on  the  export  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  or  of  flour,  and  a  suit 
instituted  to  recover  it  Ought  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  such  a  case  f  ought  the 
judges  to  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution,  and  only  see  the  law  f  The  Constitution 
declares  that  'no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pott  facto  law  shall  be  passed.'  If,  however, 
such  a  bill  should  be  passed,  and  a  person  should  be  prosecuted  under  it,  must  the  court 
condemn  to  death  those  victims  whom  the  Constitution  endeavors  to  preserve  f  '  No 
person,'  says  the  Constitution,  'shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court'  Here  the  Ian-  < 
guage  of  the  Constitution  is  addressed  especially  to  the  courts.  It  prescribes,  directly 
for  them,  a  rule  of  evidence  not  to  be  departed  from.  If  the  l^slature  should  change 
that  rule,  and  declare  one  witness,  or  a  confession  out  of  court,  sufficient  for  conviction, 
must  the  constitutional  principle  jiM  to  the  legislative  act  f 

"  From  these,  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be  made,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  courts  as  well  as  of  the  legislature.  Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the  judges 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  f  This  oath  certainly  applies,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  their  conduct  in  their  official  character.  How  immoral  to  impose  it  on  them,  if  they 
were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments,  and  the  knowing  instruments,  for  violating  what 
they  swear  to  support !  The  oath  of  office,  too,  imposed  by  the  legislature,  is  com- 
pletely demonstrative  of  the  legislative  opinion  on  this  sulject  It  is  in  these  words : 
'  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially 
discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  according  to  the  best  of  my 

abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  OonMuHon  and  laws  of  the  United 
iStates.'  Why  does  a  judge  swear  to  discharge  his  duties  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  Constitntion  forms  no  rule  for  his  government  t  if  it  is 


^  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  20,  pp.  420  to  426.    See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
864  to  867 ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  8,  22,  80,  82 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  880.  « 
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foro,  such  an  institution  is  peculiarly  valuable;  and  it  ought  to 
be  eminently  cherished  by  them.  On  its  Arm  and  independent 
structure  they  may  repose  with  safety,  while  they  perceive  in  it  a 
faculty  which  is  only  set  in  motion  when  applied  to ;  but  which, 
when  thus  brought  into  action,  must  proceed  with  competent 
power,  if  required  to  correct  the  error  or  subdue  the  oppression 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government.  ^  (a)  Fortunately  too  for 
the  people,  the  function  of  the  judiciary,  in  deciding  on  consti- 

closed  npon  him,  and  cannot  be  inspected  by  him  f  If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things, 
this  is  worse  than  solemn  mockery.  To  prescribe,  or  to  take  tliis  oath,  becomes  equally 
a  crime. 

"  It  is  also  not  entirely  unworthy  of  observation,  that  in  declaring  what  shall  be 
the  tuprenu  law  of  the  land,  the  OonstUtUum  itself  is  first  mentioned ;  and  not  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  generally,  but  those  only  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  have  that  rank.  Thus,  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to  be  essential  to  all 
written  constitutions,  that  a  law  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  is  void  ;  and  that  courts, 
at  well  as  other  departments,  are  bound  by  tliat  instrument" 

In  the  Viii^iuia  Convention,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  (a  most  decided  opponent  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
the  judiciary  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws.  His  fears  were,  that  the  na- 
tional judiciary  was  not  so  organized  as  that  it  would  |)ossess  an  iudeiicndcnco  suflicient 
for  this  purpose.  His  language  was:  "The  honorable  gentleman  did  our  judiciary 
honor  in  saying  that  they  had  firmness  enough  to  counteract  the  legislature  in  some 
cases.  Yes,  sir,  our  judges  opposed  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  We  have  this  land* 
mark  to  guide  us.  They  had  fortitude  to  declare  that  they  were  the  judiciary,  and 
would  oppose  unconstitutional  acts.  Are  you  sure  that  your  federal  judiciary  will  act 
thus  f  Is  that  judiciary  so  well  constituted,  and  so  independent  of  the  other  branches, 
as  our  State  judiciary  I  Where  are  your  landmarks  in  this  government  f  I  will  be 
bold  to  say  you  cannot  find  any.  I  take  it  as  the  highest  encomium  on  this  country, 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  if  unconstitutional,  ore  liable  to  be  opposed  by  the  ju- 
diciary."    2  Elliot's  Debates,  248. 

^  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  21,  p.  199  ;  Id.  ch.  80,  pp.  275,  276 ;  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect 
460,  461  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates/  148 ;  Id.  245  ;  Id.  280. 


Z(a)  The  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  declare 
^..constitutional  laws  void,  and  the  con- 
scientious firmness  with  which  that  duty 
has  usually  been  performed,  have  led  to 
some  curious  and  unexpected  results,  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  which  is  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  legislature  is  sometimes 
disposed  to  cost  the  responsibility  which 
properly  belongs  to  it  upon  the  courts.  It 
must  and  will  often  happen  that  the  popu- 
lar clamor  will  call  for  doubtful  legislation; 
and  men  who  depend  upon  the  popular 
voice  for  their  positions  do  not  always 


care  to  take  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
popular discharge  of  duty,  and  are  tliorc- 
fore  easily  induced  to  assent  to  legislation 
which  their  judgment  assures  thorn  will 
be  void,  when  they  know  that  behind 
them  are  the  courts  which  will  refuse  to 
enforce  it  That  this  is  a  plain  and  most 
reprehensible  evasion  of  duty  there  can  be 
no  question  ;  and  the  consequences  are 
more  serious  in  many  cases  tliau  might 
readily  be  supposed.  For  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  an  enactment  is  pro- 
nounced   unconstitutional,    there    is    an 
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tutional  questionSi  is  not  one  which  it  is  at  liberty  to  decline. 
While  it  is  bound  not  to  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should  not,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should.  It  can- 
noty  as  the  legislature  maj,  avoid  a  measure,  because  it  approaches 
the  confines  of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  pass  it  by,  because  it 
is  doubtful.  With  whatever  doubt,  with  whatever  difficulties 
a  case  may  be  attended,  it  must  decide  it,  when  it  arises  in  judg- 
ment It  has  no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The 
one  or  the  other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.  ^ 

§  1577.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  having  these  great 
principles  in  view,  adopted  two  fundamental  rules  with  entire 
unanimity :  first,  that  a  national  judiciary  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  secondly,  that  the  national  judiciary  ought  to  possess 
powers  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  legislative  department' 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  404  ;  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  461,  462.  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson,  in  Fullerton  9.  Bank  of  United  Stotes,  1  Peters's  B.  604,  614,  says  :  '*  What 
is  the  coarse  of  prudence  and  duty,  where  these  casee  of  difficult  distribution  as  to 
power  and  right  present  themselves  f  It  is  to  yield  rather  than  (o  encroach.  The  duty 
is  reciprocal,  and  will  no  doubt  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  comity.  '  In  the 
conflicts  of  power  and  opinion  inseparable  from  our  many  peculiar  reUtions,  cases  may 
occnr,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  principle  and  the  Constitution,  according  to  its  in- 
uale  and  inseparable  attributes,  may  require  a  different  course ;  and  when  such  cases  do 
occur,  our  courU  must  do  their  duty."  This  is  a  very  just  admonition,  when  addressed 
to  other  departments  of  the  government.  But  the  judiciary  has  no  authority  to  adopt 
any  niiildle  course.  It  is  compelled,  when  called  upon,  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  If  it  declines  to  declare  it  unconstitutional,  that  is  an  affirmance  of 
its  constitutionality. 

*  Joum.  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  187, 186,  188,  189,  212  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
77,  78  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  894  ;  Id.  404. 


apparent  conflict  between  the  legislative 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern- 
ments ;  and  as  the  public  have  a  right  to 
suppose  that  each  has  given  to  the  subject 
its  best  judgment,  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lative conclusion  is  one  way  and  the 
judicial  the  other,  must  necessarily  lower 
in  some  degree  the  respect  which  the 
public  would  be  inclined  to  have  for  the 
latter,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they 
would  otherwise  rely  upon  it  But  every 
good  citizen  is  interested  in  giving  to 
a  just  and  fearless  discharge  of  judicial 
authority  a  free  and  liberal  support,  and 
whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  hold  of  the 


judiciary  on  the  public  confidence,  in  the 
like  degree  diminishes  its  ability  to  per- 
form its  functions  effectually,  and  tends  to 
produce  disorder  in  the  commonwealth. 
An  injury  to  good  government  is  conse- 
quently done  in  every  instance  when  legis- 
lators adopt  a  statute  which  they  believe 
to  be  unconstitutional,  since,  in  so  doing, 
they  not  only  evade  a  plain  duty,  but 
they  also  require  of  the  courts  the  per- 
formance of  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular 
task  which  ought  not  to  be  east  npon 
them,  and  which  is  rendered  doubly  un- 
pleasant by  the  apparent  conflict  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  departments.    C. 
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Indeed,  the  latter  necesBarilj  flowed  fnmi  the  fonner,  and  waa 
treated,  and  moat  alwajra  be  treated,  aa  an  axiom  of  political 
gOYemment^  Bat  these  proyiaiona  alcme  woald  not  be  sofficient 
to  inaore  a  complete  administration  of  pnblic  jostice,  or  to  give 
permanencj  to  the  repablic.  The  judiciary  must  be  so  organized 
aa  to  carry  into  complete  effect  all  the  purposes  of  its  establish* 
ment  It  must  possess  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  independ- 
ence, and  firmness.  It  must  at  once  possess  the  power  and  the 
means  to  check  usurpation,  and  enforce  execution  of  its  judg- 
ments. Mr.  Burke  has,  with  singular  sagacity  and  pregnant 
brenty,  stated  the  doctrine  which  every  republic  should  steadily 
sustain  and  conscientiously  inculcate.  ^Whatever,"  says  he, 
^  ia  supreme  in  a  State  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  possible,  its 
judicial  authority  so  constituted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon 
it,  but  in  some  sort  to  balance  it  It  ought  to  give  security  to  its 
justice  against  its  power.  It  ou^t  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it 
were,  something  exterior  to  the  State. "  *  The  best  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
mode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  ofiice,  the  compensation  of 
the  judges,  and  the  jurisdiction  confided  to  the  department  in 
its  various  branches. 

§  1578.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
judicial  department,  as  it  is  established  by  the  Constitution,  and 
see  how  far  adequate  means  are  provided  for  all  these  important 
purposes. 

§  1579.  The  first  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows: 
"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior;  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.''  To  this  may  be  added  the  clause  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  first  article  (which  is 

»  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  884  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  850 ;  The 
Federalist,  No.  80 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  890,  404  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  134,  143  ; 
Osborne  v.  Bank  of  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  818,  819 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14, 
p.  277. 

*  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
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but  a  mere  repetition),  that  Congress  shall  have  pbwel'  ^td  cdn- 
stitute  tribunalB  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court"  ^  (a) 

^  It  is  manlfeflt  that  th^  OonsiitatiMi'ootitempUted  dktiiiet  ftppointiiinaffl  of  tke' 
Judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  sfe  ex«* 
presslj  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pretddent,  by  and  with  thie  adtice  ahd  cbiiseut 
of  the  Senate.    They  are,  therefor^  expressly  appointed  for  that  courts  uid  for  that' 
court  only.    Can  they  be  constitutionally  re^tiired  to  act  as  Judgek  of  any  oth^r  court  f ' 
This  question,  it  now  appears,  wa^  presented  to  the  mindA  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  first  appointeil  under  the  Oonstitntion ;  and  the  Chief  Juitice'(  Mr; 
Jay)  and  some  of  his  associates  merh  of  opinion  (and  so  stated  to  President ' Washington, - 
in  1790,  in  a  letter,  which  will  be  cited  below  at  laig«)  that  they  could 'n6t  constitu- 
tionally be  appointed  to  hold  any  other  court    They  were,  hoWer^r,  reqiidred  to 
perform  the  duty  of  circuit  Judges  in  the  circuit  courts^  until  the  yea^  IdOl ;  ahd  then 
a  new  system  was  established.    Thi  latter  was  repealed  in  1802 ;  and  th^  Judged- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  weM  again  required  to  perform  duty  in  the  circuit  eburti    In 
1^08,  the  point  was  directly  made  before  the  Supmne  Court ;  btit  the  court  were  tlien 
of  opinion,  that  the  practice  atad  ao^uiescenoe,  for  such  a  period  of  yearA,  cdmmending 
with  the  organization  of  the  Judicial  system,  had  fixed  the  construction,  ahd  it  oottld 
not  then  be  shaken.    Stuart  v»  Laird,  1  Cranch's  R.  S90,  800.    That  there  have,' 
notwithstanding,  been  many  scruples  and  doubts  upon  the  subject,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Cotkrt,'  since  that  period,  vA  weU  known.    See  1  Paine's  Cif.- 
Rep. 

We  here  insert  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  his  associates,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  excellent  work,  the  American  Jurist  It  is  in  the 
number  for  October,  1880  (vol.  4,  p.  204,  kc.), 

"The  representation  alluded  to  was  in  answer  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General 

Washington  to  the  court  upon  its  organization,  which  we  hare  therefore  prefixed 

t6lt 

'« *  UnUed  States,  April  M,  1790. 

"'Qbntlvmbn :  I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  the  stability  and  success  of 

the  national  government,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 

States  would  depend,  in  a  considerable  d^^ree,  on  Uie  interpretation  of  itsjiaws.     In 

.my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  Judiciary  system  should  not  only  be  in« 

dependent  in  its  operations,  but  as  perfect  as  possible  in  its  formation. 

"  '  As  you  are  about  to  commence  your  first  circuit,  and  many  things  may  occur  In 
such  an  unexplored  field  which  it  would  be  useful  should  be  known,  I  think  it  proper 
to  scquaint  you,  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  to  receive  such  information  and  n* 
marks  on  this  subject  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  Judge  it  expedient  to  make. 

"  '  GbO.  WABHiNOTON. 
"  *  The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

'' '  Sib  :  We,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  which  you  did  us  the  honor  to  write 
on  the  third  of  April  Isst,  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  consideration  the 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  the  creation      taining  to  the  federal  government  as  it 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  power  of  Con-      thinks  best,  is  unlimited.    United  States 
gress  to  create  courts  and  to  confer  upon      «.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  98  Ui  8.  689. 
them  as  much  or  as  little  Jurisdiction  per- 
VOL.  II.  —  26 
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§  1580.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  no 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  supreme 

following  remarks  on  the  "Act  to  establish  the  judicial  ooorts  of  the  United 
Stotes." 

"  '  It  would  doubtless  have  been  singular  if  a  system  so  new  and  untried,  and  which 
was  necessarily  formed  more  on  principles  of  theory  and- probable  expediency  than  former 
experience,  had,  in  practice,  been  found  entirely  free  from  defects. 

**  *  The  particular  and  continued  attention  which  our  official  duties  caUed  upon  us  to' 
pay  to  this  act,  has  produced  reflections  which,  at  the  time  it  was  made  and  passed,  did 
not  probably  occur  in  their  full  extent  either  to  us  or  others. 

"  *  On  comparing  this  act  with  the  Constitution,  we  percei?e  deviations  which,  in  our 
opinions,  are  important. 

**  <The  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  (Constitution  deckres,  that  "  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  audi  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

" '  The  second  section  enumerates  the  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  shall  extend. 
It  gives  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  only  two  cases,  but  in  all  the 
othera  vests  it  with  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

*"  It  has  long  and  very  imiversaUy  been  deemed  essential  to  the  due  administration 
of  justice,  that  some  national  court  or  council  should  be  instituted,  or  authorized  to  ex- 
amine the  acts  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  ultimately  to  affirm  or  reverse  their  judg- 
ments and  decrees ;  it  being  important  that  these  tribunals  should  be  confined  to  the 
limits  of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  should  uniformly  interpret  and 
apply  the  law  in  the  same  sense  snd  manner. 

" '  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  enables  it  to  confine  inferior 
courts  to  their  proper  limits,  to  correct  their  involuntary  errors,  and,  in  general,  to  pro- 
vide that  justice  be  administered  accurately,  impartially,  and  uniformly.  These  con- 
trolling powers  were  unavoidably  great  and  extensive,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
their  being  combined  with  other  judicial  powers  in  the  same  persons  unadvisable. 

"  'To  the  natural  as  well  as  legal  incompatibility  of  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction 
with  original  jurisdiction,  we  ascribe  the  exclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  latter, 
except  iu  two  cases.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  exclusion,  the  unalterable,  ever-binding 
decisions  of  this  important  court  would  not  have  been  secured  against  the  influences  of 
those  predilections  for  individual  opinions,  and  of  those  reluctances  to  relinquish  sen- 
timents publicly  though  perhaps  too  hastily  given,  which  insensibly  and  not  unfre- 
quently  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  most  upright  men  some  dogixx)  of  partiality  for 
their  official  and  public  acts. 

" '  Without  such  exclusion,  no  court,  possessing  the  lust  resort  of  justice,  would 
have  acquired  and  prescrvotl  that  public  confidence  which  is  really  necessary  to  nuulcr 
the  wisest  institutions  useful.  A  celebrated  writer  justly  observes,  that  '*  next  to  doing 
right,  the  great  object  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  should  be  to  give  public 
satisfaction." 

'* '  Had  the  Constitution  permitted  the  Supreme  Court  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  finally 
to  decide  on  the  acts  and  errors  done  and  committed  by  its  own  members,  as  judges  of 
inferior  and  subordinate  courts,  much  room  would  have  been  left  for  men,  on  certain 
occasions,  to  suspect  that  an  unwillingness  to  be  thought  and  found  in  the  wrong  had 
produced  an  improper  adherence  to  it ;  or  that  mutual  interest  had  generated  mutual 
civilities  and  tendeniesses  injurious  to  right. 

**  <  If  room  had  been  left  for  such  suspicions,  there  would  have  been  reason  to  appre- 
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tribunal.  The  proposition  was  imanimonsly  adopted.^  In  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals,  some  diversity 

hend  that  the  public  confidence  wonld  diminlBh  tlmort  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  might  afirm  the  acts  of  any  of  its  members. 

"  '  Appeals  are  seldom  made  but  in  doubtful  cases,  and  in  which  there  is,  at  leasts 
much  appearance  of  reason  on  ooth- sides ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  not  only  the  losing 
party,  but  others  not  immediately  interested,  would  sometimes  be  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  affirmance  was  entirely  owing  to  the  mere  preponderance  of  right. 

"  '  These,  we  presume,  were  among  the  reasons  which  induced  the  conrentioii  to 
oonftno  the  Supreme  Court,  and  consequently  its  Judges,  to  appellate  Jnrisdiotion. 
Wo  say  "  consequently  its  Judges,**  because  the  reasons  for  the  one  apply  also  to  the 
other. 

" '  We  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  court  and  its  Judges  ;  and  are  far  from 
thinking  it  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  however  it  may  be  inexpedient,  to  employ  them 
for  other  purposes,  provided  the  latter  purposes  be  consistent  and  compatible  with  the 
former.  But  from  this  distinction  it  cannot,  in  our  opinions,  be  inferred  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  also  be  Judges  of  inferior  and  tubordinaU  courts,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  both  the  eontroUen  and  the  eonirolUtL 

*' '  The  application  of  these  remarks  is  obvious.  The  circuit  courts  established  by 
the  act  are  courts  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  vested 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  from  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  excluded ;  and 
to  us  it  would  appear  very  singular  if  the  Constitution  was  capable  of  being  so  construed 
as  to  exclude  Uie  court,  but  yet  admit  the  Judges  of  the  court.  We,  for  our  parts, 
consider  the  Constitution  as  pUinly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  the  same  persons  to 
both  offices  ;  nor  have  we  any  doubts  of  their  legal  Incompatibility. 

'"Bacon,  in 'his  Abridgment,  says  that  "offices  are  said  to  be  incompatible  and 
inconsistent,  so  as  to  be  executed  by  one  person,  when,  from  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness in  them,  they  cannot  be  executed  with  care  and  ability ;  or  when  their  being 
subordinate,  and  interfering  with  each  other,  it  induces  a  presumption  Uiey  cannot  be 
executed  with  impartiality  and  honesty ;  and  this,  my  Lord  Coke  says,  is  of  that 
importance,  that  if  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  &c.,  were  only  executed  each  by 
different  persons,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  advancement  of 
justice,  and  preferment  of  deserving  men.  If  a  forester,  by  patent  for  his  Itfe,  is  made 
justice  in  eyre  of  the  same  forest,  hae  vice,  the  forestership  is  become  void;  for  these 
offices  are  incompatible,  because  the  forester  is  under  the  correction  of  the  justice  in 
eyre,  and  he  cannot  ytM2{^  hinuelf.  Upon  a  mandamus  to  restore  one  to  the  place  of 
town-clerk,  it  was  returned,  that  he  was  elected  mayor  and  sworn,  and,  therefore,  they 
chose  another  town -clerk  ;  and  the  court  were  strong  of  opinion  that  the  offices  were 
incompatible,  because  of  the  ntbordinatitm,  A  coroner  made  a  sheriff*,  ceases  to  be  a 
coroner  ;  so  a  parson  made  a  bishop,  and  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  made  a  judge  of 
the  king's  bench,"  fcc. 

** '  Other  authorities  on  this  point  might  be  added  ;  but  the  reasons  on  which  they 
rest  seem  to  us  to  require  little  elucidation  or  support 

"  '  There  is  in  the  act  another  deviation  from  the  Constitution,  which  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  mention. 

*'  'The  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 


1  Journal  of  Convention,  99,  98, 187,  188. 
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of,  opinion  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proceedings  exhibited. 
A  proposition  to  establish  them  was  at  first  adopted.  This  was 
struck  out  by  the  vote  of  five  States  against  four,  two  being  di- 
vided; and  a  proposition  was  then  adopted,  ^^that  the  national 
legislature  be  empowered  to  appoint  inferior  tribunals,"  by  the 
vote  of  seven  States  against  three,  one  being  divided ;  ^  and  ulti- 
mately this  proposition  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  convention.' 

§  1581.  To  the  establishment  of  one  court  of  supreme  and 
final  jurisdiction,  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  strenuous 
objections  generally  insisted  on  in  the  State  conventions,  though 
many  were  urged  against  certain  portions  of  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  be  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.'  The  principal  question  seems  to  have  been  of  a  different 
nature,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  co-ordinate  department 
or  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  here  it  was  remarked  by  the 
Federalist,  that  t)ie  same  contradiction  of  opinion  was  observa- 
ble among  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  in  many  otlier 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  objected  to  the  Senate  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  upon  the  ground  of  an  improper  intermixture  of 
legislative  and  judicial  functions,  were,  at  least  by  implication, 
advocates  for  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  ultimate  decision  of  all 
causes  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  legislative  body.^ 

§  1582.  The  arguments,  or  rather  suggestions,  upon  which  this 
scheme  was  propounded,  were  to  the  following  effect:  The  au- 

"shall  appoint  judges  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  therein  otherwise  provided  for." 

"'The  Constitution  not  having  otherwise  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  we  conceive  that  the  appointment  of  some  of  them, 
namely,  of  the  circuit  courts,  hy  an  act  of  the  legislature,  is  a  departure  from  the 
Constitution,  and  an  exercise  of  powers  which  constitutionally  and  exclusively  belong 
to  the  President  and  Senate. 

" '  We  should  proceed,  sir,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  in  the  act  relative  to 
expediency,  which  we  think  merit  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  But,  as  these 
are  doubtless  among  the  objects  of  the  late  reference,  made  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  attorney-general,  we  think  it  most  proper  to  forbear  making  any  remarks 
on  this  subject  at  present. 

"  '  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 

"  'Sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servants. 
"  '  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes.'  " 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  99,  102,  187.  '  Id.  188,  212. 

•  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  427.  ^  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 
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thority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UhitM  Statto,  'tUi  a^sepctrate 
and  independent  body,  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature. 
The  power  of  construing  the  laws  kiccording  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  will  enable  that  court  to  mould  them  into  whatciver 
shape  it  may  think  proper;  especially  as  its  d^isions  will  iiot 
be  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  revision  ahd  correction  of  the 
legisla;tive  body.  This  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  dangerous. 
In  Croat  Britain  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort  resides  in 
tlio  Uouso  of  Lords,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And 
this  part  of  the  British  government  has  been  imitated  in  the 
State  constitutions  in  general  Irhe  Parliament  of  Crekt  Britaiii| 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  can  at  any  time  rectify 
by  law  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts. 
But  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  be  uncontrollable  and  remediless.^ 

§  1683.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution,  in  answer  to  these 
suggestions,  replied,  that  they  were  founded  in  false  reasoning  or 
a  misconception  of  fact  In  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  plan  which  directly  empowered  the  national  courts  to  con- 
strue the  laws  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
which  gave  them  any  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  what 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  State  courts.  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion, indeed,  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  construction  for  the 
laws;  and  wherever  there  was  an  opposition,  the  laws  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  Constitution.  But  this  doctrine  was  not  deduci- 
ble  from  any  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  from  the  general  theory  of  a  limited  constitution ;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  true,  it  was  equally  applicable  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

§  1684.  So  far  as  the  objection  went  to  the  organization  of  th6 
Supreme  Court  as  a  distinct  and  independent  department,  it  ad- 
mitted of  a  different  answer.  It  was  founded  upon  the  general 
maxim  of  requiring  a  separation  of  the  different  departments  of 
government,  as  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  public  lib- 
erty and  private  rights.  It  would  hot,  indeed,  absolutely  violate 
that  maxim  to  allow  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  to  be 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  The  Idtened  reader  will  tiace  out,  in  ■nbeeqaent  periods 
of  our  history,  the  same  oljections  revived  in  other  imposing  forms,  nnder  the  sanc- 
tion of  men  who  have  attained  high  ascendency  and  distinction  in  the  struggles  of 
party. 
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vested  in  one  branch  of  the  legislative  body.  But  there  were 
many  urgent  reasons  why  the  proposed  organization  would  be 
preferable.  It  would  secure  greater  independence,  impartiality, 
and  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

§  1585.  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  ^  on  this  point  is  so 
clear  and  satisfactory,  and  presents  the  whole  argument  in  so 
condensed  a  form,  that  it  supersedes  all  further  formal  discus- 
sion.  '^  From  a  body  which  had  even  a  partial  agency  in  pass- 
ing bad  laws,  we  could  rarely  expect  a  disposition  to  temper  and 
moderate  them  in  the  application.  The  same  spirit  which  had 
operated  in  making  thom  would  be  too  apt  to  influence  their  con- 
struction; still  less  could  it  be  expected  that  men  who  had  in- 
fringed the  Constitution  in  the  character  of  legislators  would  be 
disposed  to  repair  the  breach  in  that  of  judges.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Every  reason  which  recommends  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  for 
judicial  offices  militates  against  placing  the  judiciary  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  a  body  composed  of  men  chosen  for  a  limited 
period.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  referring  the  determination  of 
causes  in  the  first  instance  to  judges  of  permanent  standing;  in 
the  last,  to  those  of  a  temporary  and  mutable  constitution.  And 
there  is  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  subjecting  the  decisions  of 
men  selected  for  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  acquired  by  long 
and  laborious  study,  to  the  revision  and  control  of  men  who,  for 
want  of  the  same  advantage,  cannot  but  be  deficient  in  that 
knowledge.  The  members  of  the  legislature  will  rarely  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the  stations 
of  judges ;  and  as  on  this  account  there  will  be  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend all  the  ill  consequences  of  defective  information,  so,  on 
account  of  the  natural  propensity  of  such  bodies  to  party  divi- 
sions, there  will  be  no  less  reason  to  fear  that  the  pestilential 
breath  of  faction  may  poison  the  fountains  of  justice.  The  habit 
of  being  continually  marshalled  on  opposite  sides  will  be  too  apt 
to  stifle  the  voice  both  of  law  and  equity. 

§  1586,  "These  considerations  teach  us  to  applaud  the  wis- 
dom of  those  States  who  have  committed  the  judicial  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  not  to  a  part  of  the  legislature,  but  to  distinct 
and  independent  bodies  of  men.  Contrary  to  the  supposition  of 
those  who  have  represented  the  plan  of  the  convention,  in  this 
respect,  as  novel  and  unprecedented,  it  is  but  a  copy  of  the  con- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 
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BtitutionB  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachussets,  PennBylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia ;  and  the  preference  which  has  been  given  to  these  models 
is  highly  to  be  commended.  ^ 

§  1587.  ^^  It  is  not  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  or  the  legislatures  of  the  particular  States, 
can  rectify  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts, 
in  any  other  sense  tiian  might  be  done  by  a  future  legislature  of 
the  United  States.  Tlio  theory  neither  of  the  British  nor  the 
State  constitution  authorizes  the  revisal  of  a  judicial  sentence  by 
a  legislative  act  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  proposed  consti- 
tution, more  than  in  either  of  them,  by  which  it  is  forbidden.  In 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  on  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  reason,  is  the  sole  obstacle.  A 
legislature,  without  exceeding  its  province,  cannot  reverse  a  de- 
termination once  made  in  a  particular  case,  though  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  new  rule  for  future  cases.  This  is  the  principle,  and  it 
applies,  in  all  its  consequences,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
extent  to  the  State  governments  as  to  the  national  government 
now  under  consideration.  Not  the  least  difference  can  be  pointed 
out  in  any  view  of  the  subject 

§  1588.  ^'  It  may,  in  the  last  place,  be  observed  that  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  au- 
thority, which  has  boon  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in 
reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  misconstructions  and  contraven- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  legislature  may  now  and  then  happen; 
but  they  can  never  be  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconven- 
ience, or,  in  any  sensible  degree,  to  affect  the  order  of  the  politi- 
cal system.  This  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the 
.  general  nature  of  the  judicial  power;  from  the  objects  to  which 
it  relates ;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  from  its 
comparative  weakness ;  and  from  its  total  incapacity  to  support 
its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  inference  is  greatly  fortified 
by  the  consideration  of  the  important  constitutional  check  which 
the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other  would  give 
to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  judicial  department     This 

1  At  the  present  time,  the  same  scheme  of  organising  the  judicial  power  ezists 
sahstantiaUy  in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  in  New  York,  (a) 

(a)  Since  1840  in  New  York  also. 
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J8  alone. a  complete  securitj.  There  never  can  be  danger  that  the 
judges,  by  a  series  of  deliberate  usurpations  on  the  authority  of 
the  legislature,  would  hazard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body 
entrusted  with  it,  while  this  body  was  possessed  of  the  means  at 
punishing  their  presumption  by  degrading  them  from  tlieir  sta- 
tions. While  this  ought  to  remove  all  apprehensions  on  the 
sul)ject,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  cogent  argument  for  con- 
stituting the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments. " 

§  1589.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  constituting  inferior  courts 
of  the  Union,  it  is  evidently  calculated  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  every  case  of  federal 
cognizance.  It  enables  the  national  government  to  institute  or 
authorize,  in  each  State  or  district  of  the  United  States,  a  tribu- 
nal competent  to  the  determination  of  all  matters  of  national 
jurisdiction  within  its  limits,  (a)  One  of  two  courses  only  could 
be  open  for  adoption, —  either  to  create  inferior  courts  under  the 
national  authority,  to  reach  all  cases  fit  for  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion, which  either  constitutionally  or  conveniently  could  not  be 
of  original  cognizance  in  the  Supreme  Court;  or,  to  confide  juris- 
diction of  the  same  cases  to  the  State  courts,  with  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  To  the  latter  course  solid  objections 
were  thought  to  apply,  which  rendered  it  ineligible  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  first  place,  the  judges  of  the  State  courts  would 
be  wholly  irresponsible  to  the  national  government  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  national  justice;  so  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  or  might  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  or  sound  discretion  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency, promptitude,  and  ability  with  which  the  judicial  author- 
ity of  the  nation  was  administered.  In  the  next  place,  the 
prevalency  of  a  local  or  sectional  spirit  might  be  found  to  dis- 
qualify the  State  tribunals  for  a  suitable  discharge  of  national 
judicial  functions;  and  the  very  modes  of  appointment  of  some 
of  the  State  judges  might  render  them  improper  channels  of  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Union.  ^  State  judges,  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure,  or  from  year  to  year,  or  for  other  short 
periods,  would,  or  at  least  might,  be  too  little  independent  to  be 
relied  upon  for  an  inflexible  execution  of  the  national  laws. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.     See  also  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  886,  887. 
(a)  See  United  SUtes  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  98  U.  S.  569. 
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What  could  be  done,  where  the  State  itself  should  happen  to  be 
in  hostility  to  the  national  gOTemment,  as  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed occasionallj  to  be  the  case,  from  local  interests,  party 
spirit,  or  peculiar  prejudices,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  to  be 
the  sole  depositaries  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Union  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  as  well  as  of  civil  justice? 
Besides,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  thus  entrusted  with  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  criminal  and  ciyil  justice  of  the 
Union,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  leaving  the  door  of  appeal 
as  widely  open  as  possible.  In  proportion  to  the  grounds  of 
conndenco  in  or  distrust  of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  ought  to 
bo  the  facility  or  difBculty  of  appeals.  An  unrestrained  course 
of  appeals  would  be  a  source  of  much  private  as  well  as  public 
•inconvenience.  It  would  encourage  litigation,  and  lead  to  the 
most  oppressive  expenses.^  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  this 
very  course  of  appeals  would  naturally  lead  to  great  jealousies, 
irritations,  and  collisions  between  the  State  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  not  only  from  differences  of  opinions,  but  from  that 
pride  of  character  and  consciousness  of  independence  which  would 
be  felt  by  State  judges  possessing  the  confidence  of  their  own 
State  and  irresponsible  to  the  Union.* 

§  1690.  In  considering  the  first  clause  of  the  third  section, 
declaring  that  ^^  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,''  we  are 
^laturally  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  Congress  possess  any  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts, 
in  whom  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  is  to  be  vested.  This 
was  at  one  time  matter  of  much  discussion,  and  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  judicial  department.  If  Congress  possess  any 
discretion  on  this  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  judiciary,  as  a 
co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  may,  at  the  will  of 
Congress,  be  annihilated  or  stripped  of  all  its  important  juris- 
diction; for,   if  the  discretion  exists,  no  one  can  say  in  what 

1  The  Fedendist,  No.  81. 

*  Mr.  Rawle  has  remarked,  that  **  the  State  tribanals  are  no  part  of  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  To  render  the  government  of  the  United  States  depen- 
dent on  them,  would  he  a  soleciem  almost  as  great  as  to  leave  ont  an  execntiTe  power 
entirely,  and  to  call  on  the  States  alone  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union.**  Rawle  on 
Const  ch.  21,  p.  200. 
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manner,  or  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circmnstancea,  it  may  or 
ought  to  be  exercised.  The  whole  argument  upon  which  such  an 
interpretation  has  been  attempted  to  be  maintained  is,  that  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  ^^ shall  be  vested,"  is  not  impera- 
tive, but  simply  indicates  the  future  tense.  This  interpretation 
has  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  solemn  delibera- 
tion.^ "The  language  of  the  third  article,"  say  the  court, 
"throughout  is  manifestly  designed  to  be  mandatory  upon  the 
legislature.  Its  obligatory  force  is  so  imperative,  that  Congress 
could  not,  without  a  violation  of  its  duty,  have  refused  to  carry 
it  into  operation.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  (not  may  be  vested)  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish.  Could  Congi*ess  have  lawfully  refused  to  create  a 
Supreme  Court,  or  to  vest  in  it  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  ? 
^The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  sJiall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shally  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office.'  Could  Congress 
create  or  limit  any  other  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  ?  Could 
they  refuse  to  pay,  at  stated  times,  the  stipulated  salary,  or  di- 
minish it  during  the  continuance  in  office  ?  But  one  answer  can 
be  given  to  these  questions;  it  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  establish  three  great  depart- 
ments of  government, — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial  department.  The  first  was  to  pass  laws,  the  second  to 
approve  and  execute  them,  and  the  third  to  expound  and  enforce 
them.  Without  the  latter,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect  some  of  the  express  provisions  of  tlio  Constitution.  How, 
otherwise,  could  crimes  against  the  United  States  be  tried  and 
punished  ?  IIow  could  causes  between  two  States  be  heard  and 
determined?  The  judicial  power  must,  therefore,  be  vested  in 
some  court  by  Congress ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  an  ob- 
ligation binding  on  them,  but  might,  at  their  pleasure,  be  omitted 
or  declined,  is  to  suppose  that,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Consti- 

^  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  304,  316.  The  commentator,  in  examining 
the  structure  and  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  department,  is  comjielled,  by  a  sense  of 
official  reserve,  to  confine  his  remarks  chieHy  to  doctrines  which  are  settled,  or  which 
have  been  deemed  incontrovertible,  leaving  others  to  be  discussed  by  those  who  are 
unrestrained  by  such  considerations. 
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tution,  thej  might  defeat  the  Constitution  itsell    A  construction 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  result  cannot  be  sound. 

§1591.  ^^The  same  expression,  ^  shall  be  vestedy'  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  in  defining  the  powers  of  the 
other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govemment.  The  first  arti* 
cle  declares,  that  ^all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. '  Will  it  be  contended 
that  the  legislative  power  is'  not  absolutely  vested  ?  That  the 
woi'ds  inoroly  refer  to  some  future  act^  and  mean  only  that  the 
legislative  power  may  hereafter  be  vested  ?  The  second  article 
declares  that  Hho  executive  power  sluill  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. '  Could  Congress  vest  it  in  any 
other  person  ?  or  is  it  to  await  their  good  pleasure,-  whether  it  is 
to  vest  at  all  7  It  is  apparent  that  such  a  construction,  in  either 
case,  would  be  utterly  inadmissible.  Why,  then,  is  it  entitled 
to  a  better  support,  in  reference  to  the  judicial  department  7 

§  1692.  ^^  If,  then,  it  is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  vest  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  duty  to  vest  the  whole  judicial 
power.  The  language,  if  imperative  as  to  one  part,  is  impera- 
tive as  to  all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  this  anomaly  would  exist, 
that  Congress  might  successively  refuse  to  vest  the  jurisdiction 
in  any  one  class  of  cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  jurisdiction  as  to  all ;  for  the  Constitution  has 
not  singled  out  any  class  on  which  Congress  are  bound  to  act  in 
preference  to  others. 

§  1593.  ^^  The  next  consideration  is  as  to  the  courts  in  which 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested.  It  is  manifest  that  a  Supreme 
Court  must  bo  established ;  but  whether  it  be  equally  obligatory 
to  establish  interior  courts,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  li 
Congress  may  lawfully  omit  to  establish  inferior  courts,  it  might 
follow  that,  in  some  of  the  enumerated  cases,  the  judicial  power 
could  nowhere  exist.  The  Supreme  Court  can  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases  only,  viz.,  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  cases  in 
which  a  State  is  a  party.  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in  courts  ordained 
and  established  by  itself;  and  if,  in  any  of  the  cases  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution,  the  Stale  courts  did  not  then  possess  juris- 
diction, the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  (admit- 
ting that  it  could  act  on  State  courts) could  not  reach  those  cases; 
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and,  consequentlj,  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
judicial  power  ^ahall  be  vested^^  would  be  disobeyed.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  Congress  are  bound  to  create 
some  inferior  courts,  in  which  to  vest  all  that  jurisdiction  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  exclmively  vested  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  take  original  cognizance. 
Thej  might  establish  one  or  more  inferior  courts;  thej  might 
parcel  out  the  jurisdiction  among  such  courts,  from  time  to  time, 
at  their  own  pleasure.  But  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  should  be  at  all  times  vested,  either  in  an  original  or  ap- 
pellate form,  in  some  courts  created  under  \ts  authority. 

§  1594.  ^'This  construction  will  be  fortified  by  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article.  The 
words  are,  ^the  judicial  power  ahall  extend^*  Ac.  Much  minute 
and  elaborate  criticism  has  been  employed  upon  these  words.  It 
has  been  argued,  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  words  ^  may  ex- 
tend, '  and  that '  extend '  means  to  widen  to  new  cases  not  bef qre 
within  the  scope  of  the  power.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  words  are  used  in  an 
imperative  sense.  They  import  an  absolute  grant  of  judicial 
power.  They  cannot  have  a  relative  signification  applicable  to 
powers  already  granted,  for  the  American  people  had  not  made 
any  previous  grant  The  Constitution  was  for  a  new  government, 
organized  with  new  substantive  powers,  and  not  a  mere  supple- 
mentary charter  to  a  government  already  existing.  The  confed- 
eration was  a  compact  between  States;  and  its  structure  and 
powers  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  national  government. 
The  Constitution  was  an  act  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  supersede  the  confederation,  and  not  to  be  ingrafted  on  it,  as 
a  stock  through  which  it  was  to  receive  life  and  nourishment. 

§  1595.  "  If,  indeed,  tlie  relative  signification  could  be  fixed 
upon  the  term  *  extend,*  it  would  not,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  argument  in  support  of  which  it  has 
been  adduced.  This  imperative  sense  of  the  words,  'shall  ex- 
tend,* is  strengthened  by  the  context  It  is  declared  that  'in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  4&c.,  the  Supreme  Court  sJiall  have 
original  jurisdiction.*  Could  Congress  withhold  original  juris- 
diction in  these  cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  ?  The  clause  pro- 
ceeds: 'In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact. 
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with  such  excoptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. '  The  very  exception  here  shows  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  used  the  words  in  an  imperative  sense.  What 
necessity  could  there  exist  for  this  exception,  if  the  preceding 
words  were  not  used  in  that  sense?  Without  such  exception 
Congress  would,  by  the  preceding  words,  have  possessed  a  com^ 
plete  power  to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  the  language, 
wore  only  equivalent  to  the  words  ^may  have '  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  exception  was  intended  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  preceding  words,  to  enable  Congress  to  Regu- 
late and  restrain  the  appellate  power,,  as  the  public  interests 
might  from  time  to  time  >  require. 

§  1596.  ''  Other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  might  be  brought 
in  aid  of  this  construction ;  but  a  minute  examination  of  them 
cannot  be  necessary,  and  would  occupy  too  much  time.  It  will 
be  found  that  whenever  a  particular  object  is  to  be  effected,  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  is  always  imperative,  and  cannot  be. 
disregarded  without  violating  the  first  principles  of  public  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  powers  are  given  in  language 
which  implies  discretion,  as  from  the  nature  of  legislative  power 
such  a  discretion  must  ever  be  exercised. "  We  shall  presently 
see  the  important  bearing  which  this  reasoning  has  upon  the 
interpretation  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution  which  concerns 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  tribunals. 

§  1597.  The  Constitution  has  wisely  established,  that  there 
shall  be  one  Supreme  Court,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  de- 
cision in  all  cases  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  judicial  depart^ 
ment,  whether  they  arise  at  the  conimon  law,  or  in  equity,  or 
within  the  admiralty  and  prize  jurisdiction;  whether  they  respect 
the  doctrines  of  mere  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law,  or 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  independent 
Supreme  Courts  of  common  law,  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty,  a 
diversity  of  judgment  might,  and  almost  necessarily  would  spring 
up,  not  only  as  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  tribunal, 
but  as  to  the  fundamental  doctriiies  of  municipal,  constitutional, 
and  public  law.  The  effect  of  thid  diversity  would  be,  that  a 
different  rule  would  or  might  bjB  promulgated  on  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  by;  the  several  tribunals ;  and  thus  the  citizens  be 
involved  in  endlessdOubts,  not'only  as  to  their  private  rights, 
but  as  to  their  public  duties.     The  Constitution  itself  would  or 
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might  speak  a  different  language,  according  to  the  tribunal  which 
was  called  upon  to  interpret  it;  and  thus  interminable  disputes 
might  embarrass  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the 
whole  country.^  But  the  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the  infe- 
rior tribunals.  These  were,  therefore,  left  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  as  to  their  number,  their  jurisdiction,  and  their 
powers.  Experience  might,  and  probably  would,  show  good 
grounds  for  varying  and  modifying  them  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  not  only  have  been  unwise  but  exceedingly  inconvenient 
to  have  fixed  the  arrangement  of  these  courts  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  since  Congress  would -have  been  disabled  thereby  from 
adapting  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try.^ But,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
Congress  reaches,  as  to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals, 
it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  all  the  juris- 
diction contemplated  by  the  Constitution  must  be  vested  in  some 
of  its  courts,  either  in  an  original  or  an  appellate  form. 

§  1598.  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  securities 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  due  independence  and 
efficiency  of  the  judicial  department. 

« 

^  Dr.  Paley*8  remarkfl,  though  general  in  their  character,  show  a  striking  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  between  the  wisdom  of  the  new  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  world. 
Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of  one  supreme  appellate  tribunal,  he  says : 
"  But,  lastly,  if  several  courts,  co-ordinate  to  and  independent  of  each  other,  subsist 
together  in  the  country,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  appeals  from  all  of  them  should 
meet  and  terminate  in  the  same  judicature,  in  order  that  one  supreme  tribunal,  by 
whose  final  sentence  all  others  are  bound  and  concluded,  may  superintend  and  preside 
over  the  rest.  This  constitution  is  necessary  for  two  purposes,  —  to  preserve  a  uni- 
formity in  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts,  and  to  maintain  to  each  the  proper  limits 
of  its  junsdiction.  Witliout  a  common  superior,  different  courts  might  establish  con- 
tradictory rules  of  atyudication,  and  the  contradiction  bo  final  and  without  remedy ; 
the  same  question  might  receive  opposite  determinations,  according  as  it  was  brought 
before  one  court  or  another,  and  the  determination  in  each  be  ultimate  and  irreversi- 
ble.  A  common  aiipellato  jurisdiction  prevents  or  puts  an  end  to  this  confusion.  For 
when  the  judgments  upon  api)cals  are  consistent  (which  may  be  expected,  while  it 
is  the  same  court  which  is  at  last  resorted  to),  the  different  courts  from  which  the 
appeals  are  brought  will  be  reduced  to  a  like  consistency  >yith  one  another.  More- 
over, if  questions  arise  between  courts  independent  of  each  other,  concerning  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  as  each  will  be  desirous  of 
enlarging  its  own,  an  authority  which  both  acknowledge  can  alone  adjust  the  contro- 
yvny.  Such  a  power,  therefore,  must  reside  somewhere,  lest  the  rights  and  repose 
of  the  country  be  distracted  by  the  endless  opposition  and  mutual  encroachments  of 
Its  courts  of  justice." 

>  See  2  Elliot's  DeUtes,  880. 
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§  1599.  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  judges  has  necessarily 
come  mider  review,  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  and  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  department.  The  President  is  expressly  au- 
thorized, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  appointment  of  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  is  not  expressly  provided  for ;  but  has  either 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  or  silently  belongs  to  the 
President,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  him 
to  appoint  ''all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for. "  ^  In  the  conven- 
tion, a  proposition  at  first  prevailed  for  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority.^ 
At  a  later  period,  however,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee,  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  to  the 
President,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.^  The  reasons  for  the  change  were,  doubtless, 
the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  vesting  of  other  high  appoint- 
ments in  the  executive  department.^ 

1  Whether  the  judges  of  the  inferior  conrts  of  the  United  States  are  such  inferior 
officers  as  the  Constitution  contemplates  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  ap{K>intment  of,  so  as  to  vest  it  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments,  is  a  point  upon  which  no  solemn  Judg- 
ment has  ever  been  had.  The  practical  construction  has  uniformly  been,  that  they 
are  not  such  inferior  officers.  And  no  act  of  Congress  prescribes  the  mode  of  their 
appointment.    See  the  American  Jurist  for  October,  1880,  vol.  iv.  Art  5,  p.  298. 

3  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  187,  180,  187,  195,  190,  211,  212. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  825,  326,  340. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  78.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  reasoning  in 
favor  of  an  appointment  of  the  judges  by  the  executive  with  his  usual  strength. 
"  The  advantages  of  the  mode  of  appointment  of  public  officers,  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  have  been  already  considered.  This  mode  is  peculiarly  fit  and  proper,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Judiciary  department.  The  just  and  vigorous  investigation  and  punish- 
ment of  every  Bi>ccies  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  compel- 
ling  every  man  to  the  punctual  performance  of  his  contracts,  are  grave  duties  not  of 
the  most  popular  character,  though  the  faithful  discharge  of  them  will  certainly  com- 
mand the  calm  approbation  of  the  Judicious  observer.  The  fittest  men  would  probably 
have  too  much  reservedness  of  manners  and  severity  of  morals  to  secure  an  eleotioii 
resting  on  universal  suffrage.  Nor  can  the  mode  of  appointment  by  a  laige  delibera- 
tive assembly  be  entitled  to  unqualified  approbation.  There  are  too  many  occasions, 
and  too  much  temptation  for  intrigue,  party  pr^udice,  and  local  interests,  to  pennit 
such  a  body  of  men  to  act,  in  respect  to  such  appointments,  with  a  sufficiently  single 
and  steady  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  pnetor  was  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  but  it  was  in  the  eomUia  by  centuries ;  and  the  choice  was 
confined  to  persons  belonging  to  the  patridan  order,  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  oen- 
tniy  of  the  city,  when  the  office  was  rendered  accessible  to.the  plebeians  ;  and  when  they 
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§  1600..  The  next  consideration  is,  the  tenure  by  which  the 
judges  hold  their  offices.  It  is  declared  that  ^  the  judges,  both 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behayior. "  ^  Upon  this  subject  the  Federalist  has  spoken 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force,  that  little  can  be  added  to  its 
reasoning.  ^The  standard  of  good  behavior,  for  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  judicial  magistracy,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment In  a  monarchy,  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism 
of  the  prince ;  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the  representative  body. 
And  it  is  the  best  expedient  which  can  be  devised  in  any  govern « 
ment  to  secure  a  steady,  upright,  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  laws.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  different  depart- 
ments of  power,  must  perceive  that,  in  a  government  in  which 
they  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  judiciary,  from  the  na* 
ture  of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  Constitution ;  because  it  will  be  least  in  a 
capacity  to  annoy  or  injure  them.  The  executive  not  only  dis- 
penses the  honors,  but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community.  ^Hie 
legislature  not  only  commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules 
by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated. 
The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either  the 
sword  or  the  purse ;  no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society ;  and  can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever. 
It  may  truly  be  said  to  have  neither  force  nor  will^  but  merely 
judgment;  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tive arm  for  the  efficacious  exercise  even  of  this  faculty. 

became  licentioiu,  says  Montesquieu,  the  office  became  corrupt.  The  popular  elections 
did  very  well,  as  he  observes,  so  long  as  the  people  were  free,  and  magnanimous,  and 
virtuous,  and  the  public  was  without  corruption.  But  all  plans  of  goveniment  which 
suppose  the  people  will  always  act  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  are  plainly  Utopian, 
and  contrary  to  uniform  experience.  Government  must  bo  framed  for  man  as  ho  is, 
and  not  for  man  as  he  would  bo  if  he  were  free  from  vice.  Without  referring  to  those 
cases  in  our  own  country  where  judges  have  been  annually  elected  by  a  jMpular  assem- 
bly, we  may  take  the  less  invidious  case  of  Sweden.  During  the  diets  which  preceded 
the  revolution  of  1722,  the  states  of  the  kingdom  sometimes  appointed  commissioners 
to  act  as  judges.  The  strongest  party,  says  Catteau,  prevailed  in  the  trials  that  came 
before  them  ;  and  persons  condemned  by  one  tribunal  were  acquitted  by  another." 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  273,  274  (2d  edition,  pp.  291,  292). 

^  For  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  good  behavior,  see  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Holt,  in  Harcourt  v.  Fox,  1  Shower's  R.  426,  506,  586 ;  8.  o.  Shower's 
Cases  in  Pari.  168. 
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§  1601.  ^^This  simple  yiew  of  the  matter  suggests  seyeral  im- 
portant consequences.  It  proves  incontestablj  that  the  judiciary 
is,  beyond  comparison,  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
power ;  that  it  can  never  attack  with  success  either  of  the  other 
two ;  and  that  all  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  defend 
itself  against  their  attacks.  It  equally  proves  that,  though  indi- 
vidual oppression  may  now  and  then  proceed  from  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  general  liberty  of  the  people  can  never  be  endangered 
from  that  quarter;  I  mean,  so  long  as  the  judiciary  remains 
truly  distinct  from  both  the  legislature  and  executive.  For  I 
agree  that  Hhere  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers. '  It  proves, 
in  the  last  place,  that  as  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  judiciary  alone,  but  would  have  everything  to  fear  from  its 
union  with  either  of  the  other  departments ;  that,  as  all  the  effects 
of  such  a  union  must  ensue  from  a  dependence  of  the  former  on 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  nominal  and  apparent  separation ; 
that  as,  from  the  natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  con- 
tinual jeopardy  of  being  overpowered,  awed,  or  influenced  by  its 
co-ordinate  branches ;  that,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to 
its  firmness  and  independence  as  permanency  in  office^  this  qual- 
ity may,  therefore,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient in  its  constitution,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security. 

§  1602.  '^  If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  constitution  against  legislative  en- 
croachments, this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument 
for  the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will 
contribute  so  much  as  this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the 
judges  which  must  be  essential  to  the  faithful  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty.  This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
requisite  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
from  the  effects  of  those  ill  humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjunctures  sometimes  dis- 
seminate among  the  people  themselves ;  and  which,  though  they 
speedily  give  place  to  better  information  and  more  deliberate 
reflection,  have  a  tendency,  in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  dan- 
gerous innovations  in  the  government,  and  serious  oppressions  of 
the  minor  party  in  the  community.     Though,  I  trust,  the  friends 

of  the  proposed  Constitution  will  never  concur  with  its  enemies 
VOL.  II.  —  27 
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in  questioning  that  fundamental  principle  of  republican  goyem- 
ment,  which  admits  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
the  established  Constitution,  whenever  they  find  it  inconsistent 
with  their  happiness ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  whenever  a  momen- 
tary inclination  happens  to  lay  hold  of  a  majority  of  their 
constituents,  incompatible  with  the  provisions  in  the  existing 
Constitution,  would,  on  that  account,  be  justifiable  in  a  violation 
of  those  provisions ;  or  that  the  courts  would  be  under  a  greater 
obligation  to  connive  at  infractions  in  this  shape,  than  when  they 
had  proceeded  wholly  from  the  cabals  of  the  representative  body. 
Until  the  people  have,  by  some  solemn  and  authoritative  act, 
annulled  or  changed  the  established  form,  it  is  binding  upon 
themselves  collectively  as  well  as  individually;  and  no  presump- 
tion, or  even  knowledge  of  their  sentiments,  can  warrant  their 
representatives  in  a  departure  from  it  prior  to  such  an  act  But 
it  is, easy  to  see  that  it  would  require  an  uncommon  portion  of 
fortitude  in  the  judges  to  do  their  duty,  as  faithful  guardians  of 
the  Constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of  it  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  major  voice  of  the  community. 

§  1603.  ^'  But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  may  be  an 
essential  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  occasional  ill-humors  in 
the  society.  These  sometimes  extend  no  further  than  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  private  rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens  by  un- 
just and  partial  laws.  Here,  also,  the  firmness  of  the  judicial 
magistracy  is  of  vast  importance  in  mitigating  the  severity  and 
confining  the  operation  of  such  laws.  It  not  only  serves  to  mod- 
erate the  immediate  mischiefs  of  those  which  may  have  been 
passed,  but  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  legislative  body  in 
passing  them;  who,  perceiving  that  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be  expected  from  the  scruples  of 
the  courts,  are  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  the  very  motive  of  the 
injustice  they  meditate,  to  qualify  their  attempts.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  have  more  influence  upon  the  character  of 
our  governments  than  but  few  may  imagine.  The  benefits  of  tlie 
integrity  and  moderation  of  the  judiciary  have  already  been  felt 
in  more  States  than  one;  and  though  they  may  have  displeased 
those  whose  sinister  expectations  they  may  have  disappointed, 
they  must  have  commanded  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  the 
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yirtuouB  and  disintereBted.  Considerate  men  of  every  descrip* 
tion  ought  to  prize  whatever  will  tend  to  beget  or  fortify  that 
temper  in  the  courts ;  as  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not  be 
to-morrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of  injustice,  by  which  he  may  be 
a  gainer  to-day.  And  every  man  must  now  feel  that  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  public 
and  private  confidence,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  universal 
distrust  and  distress. 

§  1604.  ''That  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  individuals,  which  we  perceive  to  be 
indispensable  in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  ex!-* 
pected  from  judges  who  hold  tiieir  offices  by  a  temporary  com- 
mission. Periodical  appointments,  however  regulated,  or  by 
whomsoever  made,  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their 
necessary  independence.  If  the  power  of  making  them  was  com- 
mitted either  to  the  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be 
danger  of  an  improper  complaisance  to  the  branch  which  pos- 
sessed it;  if  to  both,  there  would  be  an  unwillingness  to  hazard 
the  displeasure  of  either;  if  to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen 
by  them  for  the  special  purpose,  there  would  be  too  great  a  dis- 
position to  consult  popularity,  to  justify  a  feliance  that  nothing 
would  be  consulted  but  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

§  1605.  "  There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the 
permanency  of  judicial  offices,  which  is  doducible  from  the  nature 
of  the  qualifications  they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
with  great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government  To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  courts,  it  is 
indi8i)en8able  that  j;hey  should  be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and  point  out  their  duty  in 
every  particular  case  that  comes  before  them.  And  it  will  read- 
ily be  conceived,  from  the  variety  of  controversies  which  grow 
out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  that  the  records  of 
those  precedents  must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  must  demand  long  and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  can  be 
but  few  men  in  the  society  who  will  have  sufficient  skill  in  the 
laws  to  qualify  them  for  the  stations  of  judges.  And,  making 
the  proper  deductions  for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  number  must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite 
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integrity  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  These  consideralionB 
apprise  us  that  the  goyemment  can  have  no  great  option  between 
fit  characters;  and  that  a^temporarj  duration  in  office,  which 
would  naturally  discourage  such  characters  from  quitting  a  lu- 
crative line  of  practice  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench,  would  hare 
a  tendency  to  throw  the  administration  of  justice  into  hands  less 
able  and  less  well  qualified  to  conduct  it  with  utility  and  dignity. 
In  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  in  those  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadvan- 
tages on  this  score  would  be  greater  tlian  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  far  inferior  to 
those  which  present  themselves  under  the  other  asfKicts  of  the 
subject 

§  1606.  ^^  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  convention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those 
constitutions  which  have  established  good  behavior  as  the  tenure 
of  judicial  offices  in  point  of  duration ;  and  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing blamable  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inex- 
cusably defective  if  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good 
government  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  afifords  an  illus- 
trious comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution." 

§  1607.  These  remarks  will  derive  additional  strength  and 
confirmation  from  a  nearer  survey  of  the  judicial  branch  of  for- 
eign governments  as  well  as  of  the  several  States  composing  the 
Union.  In  England,  the  king  is  considered  as  the  fountain  of 
justice;  not  indeed  as  the  author,  but  as  the  distributor  of  it; 
and  he  possesses  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  erecting  courts  of 
judicature,  and  appointing  the  judges.*  Indeed,  in  early  times, 
the  kings  of  England  often  in  person  heard  and  decided  causes 
between  party  and  party.  But  as  the  constitution  of  government 
became  more  settled,  the  whole  judicial  power  was  delegated  to 
the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  justice;  and  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  now  to  exercise  it  in  person,  would  be 
deemed  a  usurpation.*  Anciently,  the  English  judges  held  their 
offices  according  to  the  tenure  of  their  commissions,  as  prescribed 
by  the  crown,  which  was  generally  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

i  1  Black.  Comm.  267  ;  2  Hawk.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2,  3 ;  Comm.  Dig.  Prerogative, 
D.  28 ;  Id.  Courts,  A. ;  Id.  Officers,  A. ;  Id.  Justices,  A. 

a  Ibid.;  1  Woodea.  Lect.  III.  p.  87 ;  4  Inat.  70,  71  ;  2  Hawk.  B.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  2,  3  ; 
1  Black.  Comm.  41,  and  note  by  Chriatian. 
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crown,  as  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  others,  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  held  their 
offices  during  good  behayior,  while  the  judges  of  the  other  courts 
of  common  law  held  them  only  during  pleasure.^  And  it  has 
been  said,  that,  at  the  tiipe  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  commissions  of  the  judges  were  during  good  be- 
havior.^ Still,  however,  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  to 
prescribe  what  tenure  of  office  it  might  choose,  until  after  the 
revolution  of  1688 ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarch 
so  profligate  as  Charles  the  Second  would  avail  himself  of  the 
prerogative  as  often  as  it  suited  his  political  or  other  objects. 
§  1608.  It  is  certain  that  this  power  of  the  crown  must  have 
produced  an  influence  upon  the  administration  dangerous  to  pri- 
vate rights,  and  subversive  of  the  public  liberties  of  the  subjects. 
Li  political  accusations,  in  an  especial  manner,  it  must  often 
have  produced  the  most  disgraceful  compliances  with  the  wishes 
of  the  crown,  and  the  most  humiliating  surrenders  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  8  The  statute  of  18  Will.  IIL  ch.  2,  provided 
that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
should  not  be,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  plaeitOy  but  should  be 
quam  diu  bene  se  gesterintj  and  their  salaries  be  ascertained  and 
established.  Tliey  were  made  removable,  however,  by  the  King/ 
upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  offices 
expired  by  the  demise  of  the  King.  Afterwards,  by  a  statute 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  King,  a  noble  improvement  was  made  in  the 
law,  by  which  the  judges  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the  crown;  and  their 
full  salaries  are  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.^  Upon  that  occasion  the  monarch  made  a  declara- 
tion worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance,  that  '^  he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the 

^  4  Coke,  Inst  ch.  12,  p.  117  ;  Id.  ch.  7,  p.  75.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor-General  woe  at  this  period  daring  good  behavior.   4  Coke,  Inst  117. 

'  1  Kent's  Conim.  Lect  14,  p.  275. 

*  See  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  10,  pp.  850  to  854,  862.  The  State  Trials  before  the  year 
1688  exhibit  the  most  gross  and  painful  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  Subeerviency 
to  the  crown  was  so  general  in  State  prosecntions,  that  it  ceased  almost  to  attract  pub- 
lic indignation. 

4  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268. 
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impartial  administration  o|  justice;  as  one  of  the  best  securities 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  most  condu- 
cive to  the  honor  of  the  crown.  "^  Indeed,  since  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  has  been  secured  hj  this  permanent  duration 
of  office,  the  administration  of  justice  has,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion,^ flowed  on  in  England  with  an  unintciTuptcd,  and  pure, 
and  unstained  current  It  is  due  to  the  enlightened  tribunals  of 
that  nation  to  declare,  that  their  learning,  integrity,  and  impar- 
tiality have  commanded  the  reverence  and  respect  as  well  of 
America  as  Europe.^  The  judges  of  the  old  parliaments  of  France 
(the  judicial  tribunals  of  that  country)  were  before  the  revolu- 
tion appointed  by  the  crown ;  but  they  held  their  offices  for  life ; 
and  this  tenure  of  office  gave  them  substantial  independence. 
Appointed  by  the  monarch,  they  were  considered  as  nearly  out 
of  his  power.  The  most  determined  exertions  of  that  authority 
against  them  only  showed  their  radical  independence.  They 
.composed  permanent  bodies  politic,  constituted  to  resist  arbi- 
trary innovation;  and  from  that  corporate  constitution,  and 
from  most  of  their  powers,  they  were  well  calculated  to  afford 
both  certainty  and  stability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a  safe 
asylum  to  secure  their  laws  in  all  the  revolutions  of  human  opinr 
ion.  They  had  saved  that  sacred  deposit  of  the  country  during 
the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes  and  the  struggles  of  arbitrary 
factions.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  record  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  great  security  to  private  property,  which 
might  be  said  (when  personal  liberty  had  no  existence)  to  be  as 
well-guarded  in  Prance  as  in  any  other  country.* 

§  1609.  The  importance  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  to 
secure  the  independence,  integrity,  and  impartiality  of  judges, 
was  early  understood  in  Prance.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  1467, 
made  a  memorable  declaration,  that  the  judges  ought  not  to  be 
deposed  or  deprived  of  their  offices  but  for  a  forfeiture  previously 
adjudged  and  judicially  declared  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The 
same  declaration  was  often  confirmed  by  his  successors ;  and  after 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268.  ^  Lord  Macclesfield. 

'  De  Lolme  has  dwelt  on  this  subject  with  abundant  satisraction.  De  Lolnie,  B. 
2,  ch.  16,  pp.  863  to  865.  The  Eulogy  of  Emerigon  has  been  often  quoted,  and  in- 
deed is  as  true  as  it  is  striking.  2  Emerigon,  67,  cited  in  1  Marshall  on  Insurance, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  30,  note. 

*  This  is  the  very  language  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    See  also  De  Lolme,  B.  1,  ch.  12,  p.  159,  note. 
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the  first  excesseB  of  the  French  revolution  were  passed,  the  same 
principle  obtained  a  public  sanction.  And  it  has  now  become 
incorporated  as  a  fundamental  principle  into  the  present  charter 
of  France,  that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  shall  be  irre- 
movable. ^  Other  European  nations  have  followed  the  same  ex* 
ample  ;^  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  the  principles  of  free 
governments  prevail  the  necessity  of  thus  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Uie  judiciary  will  be  generally  felt  and  firmly  pro- 
vided for.' 

§  1610.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that,  though  in 
monarchical  governments  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is 
essential  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  subjects  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  crown,  yet  that  the  same  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  a  republic,  where  the  popular  will  is  sufficiently  known, 
and  ought  always  to  be  obeyed.^  A  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  satisfy  us  that,  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  apply  with 
augmented  force  to  republics ;  and  especially  to  such  as  possess 
a  written  constitution,  with  defined  powers  and  limited  rights. 

§  1611.  In  the  first  place,  factions  and  parties  are  quite  as 
common  and  quite  as  violent  in  republics  as  in  monarchies ;  and 
the  same  safeguards  are  as  indispeilusable  in  the  one  as  in  the 

1  Merlin's  Repertoire,  art.  /m^  No.  8. 

<  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loot  14,  p.  S75. 
.  *  Dr.  Foley's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  not  the  least  yalnabla  of  his  excellent 
writings.  "  The  next  security  for  the  impartial  administration  of  Justice,  especially 
In  decisions  to  which  government  is  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  the  Judges. 
As  protection  against  every  illegal  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  Uie  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  is  to  be  sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  Judges  of  the  land 
become  not  unfrequently  the  arbiters  between  the  king  and  the  people ;  on  which 
account  they  ought  to  be  independent  of  either  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  equally 
de|)ondciit  upon  both  ;  that  is,  if  they  be  appointed  by  the  one,  they  should  be  remov* 
able  only  by  the  other.  This  was  the  policy  which  dictated  the  memorable  improve- 
ment in  our  constitution,  by  which  the  Judges,  who  before  the  revolution  held  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can  now  be  deprived  of  them  only  by  an 
address  from  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  most  regular,  solemn,  and  authentic 
way  by  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To  make  this  in- 
dependency of  the  judges  complete,  the  public  salaries  of  their  office  ought  not  only 
to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and  continuance,  but  so  liberal  as  to  secure  their  integ- 
rity from  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes  ;  which  liberality  will  answer  also  the 
further  purpose  of  preserving  their  jurisdiction  from  contempt,  and  their  characters 
from  suspicion  ;  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of  the  an^bition  of  men  of 
eminence  in  their  profession." 

«  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  287,  388,  889,  816^  888. 
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other  against  the  encroachments  of  party  spirit  and  the  tyranny 
of  factions.  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necessary,  are  fre- 
quently the  objects  of  temporary  aversion  and  popular  odium,  and 
sometimes  of  popular  resistance.^  Nothing  is  more  facile  in 
republics  than  for  demagogues,  under  artful  pretences,  to  stir  up 
combinations  against  the  regular  exercise  of  authority.  Their 
selfish  puposes  are  too  often  interrupted  by  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence of  upright  magistrates,  not  to  make  them  at  all  times 
hostile  to  a  power  which  rebukes  and  an  impartiality  which  con- 
demns them.  The  judiciary,  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  to  make  an  attack,  is  therefore  constantly  that 
to  which  they  direct  their  assaults;  and  a  triumph  here,  aided 
by  any  momentary  popular  encouragement,  achieves  a  lasting 
victory  over  the  Constitution  itself.  Hence,  in  republics,  those 
who  are  to  profit  by  public  commotions  or  the  prevalence  of  fac- 
tion, are  always  the  enemies  of  a  regular  and  independent  admin- 
istration of  justice.  They  spread  all  sorts  of  delusion,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  public  mind  and  excite  the  public  prejudices. 
They  know  full  well  that  without  the  aid  of  the  people  their 
schemes  must  prove  abortive;  and  they  therefore  employ  every 
art  to  undermine  the  public  confidence,  and  to  make  the  people 
the  instruments  of  subverting  their  own  rights  and  liberties. 

§  1612.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  is  not  permanent,  they  will  soon 
be  rendered  odious,  not  because  they  do  wrong,  but  because  they 
refuse  to  do  wrong;  and  they  will  be  made  to  give  way  to  others, 
who  shall  become  more  pliant  tools  of  the  leading  demagogues 
of  the  day.  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  minority  in  a  free 
government  except  through  the  judicial  department.  In  a  mon- 
archy, tlie  sympathies  of  the  people  are  naturally  enlisted  against 
the  meditated  oppressions  of  their  niler;  and  they  screen  his  vic- 
tims from  his  vengeance.  His  is  the  cause  of  one  against  the  com- 
munity. But  in  free  governments,  where  the  majority  who  obtain 
power  for  the  moment  are  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  persecution,  especially  of  a  political  nature,  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  community  against  one.  It  is  the  more  violent  and 
unrelenting,  because  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  attain  power,  or 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  In  free  governments,  therefore,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  becomes  far  more  important  to  the 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  275. 
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security  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  than  in  a  monarchy;  since 
it  is  the  only  barrier  against  the  oppressions  of  a  dominant  fac- 
tion, armed  for  the  moment  with  power,  and  abusing  the  influ- 
ence acquired  under  accidental  excitements  to  overthrow  the 
institutions  and  liberties  which  have  been  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  people.^ 

§  1613.  In  the  next  place,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  indispensable  to  secure  the  people  against  the  intentional,  as 
well  as  unintentional,  usurpations  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments.  It  has  been  observed  with  great  sagacity,  that 
power  is  perpetually  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few ;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  legislative  department  to  absorb  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  government  has  always  been  dwelt  upon  by  states- 
men and  patriots  as  a  general  truth,  confirmed  by  all  human  ex- 
perience.^ If  the  judges  are  appointed  at  short  intervals,  either 
by  the  legislative  or  the  executive  department,  they  will  natur- 
ally, and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily,  become  mere  dependents 
upon  the  appointing  power.  If  they  have  any  desire  to  obtain, 
or  to  hold  ofiice,  they  will  at  all  times  evince  a  desire  to  follow 
and  obey  the  will  of  the  predominant  power  in  the  state.  Justice 
will  be  administered  with  a  faltering  and  feeble  hand.  It  will 
secure  nothing  but  its  own  place,  and  the  approbation  of  those 
who  value,  because  they  control  it  It  will  decree  what  best 
suits  the  opinions  of  the  day,  and  it  will  forget  that  the  precepts 
of  the  law  rest  on  eternal  foundations.  The  rulers  and  the  citi- 
zens will  not  stand  upon  an  equal  ground  in  litigations.  The 
favorites  of  the  day  will  overawe  by  their  power,  or  seduce  by 
their  influence ;  and  thus  the  fundamental  maxim  of  a  republic, 
that  it  is  a  government  of  laws  and  npt  of  men,  will  be  silently 
disproved  or  openly  abandoned.^ 

§  1614.  In  tlie  next  place,  these  considerations  acquire,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  still  more  cogency  and  force  when  applied  to 
questions  of  constitutional  law.     In  monarchies,  the  only  practi- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  lioct.  14,  pp.  275,  276. 

*  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  461,  462,  468. 

'  It  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the  groat  miacsondaet  of  the  English  judges  in 
many  state  prosecutions,  while  they  held  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  was  in  compliance  only  with  the  mere  will  of  the  monarch.  On  the  contrary, 
they  administered  but  too  keenly  to  popular  yengeanoe,  acting  under  delusions  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  sometimes  politioJ,  sometimes  religious,  and  sometimes  arising 
from  temporary  prejudices. 
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cal  resistance  which  the  judiciary  can  present,  is  to  the  nsorpa- 
tions  of  a  single  department  of  the  goyemmenty  unaided,  and 
acting  for  itself.  But  if  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments are  combined  in  any  course  of  measures,  obedience  to  their 
will  become  a  dutf  as  well  as  a  necessity.  Thus,  even  in  the 
free  government  of  Great  Britain,  an  act  of  Parliament,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  the  will  of  the  crown  and  of  the  l^slature,  is 
absolute  and  omnipotent  It  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted  or  dis- 
obeyed. The  judiciary  is  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect  at  every 
hazard,  even  thou^  it  should  subvert  private  ri^ts  and  public 
liberty.^  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  a  republic  like  our  own,  with 
a  limited  constitution  prescribing  at  once  the  powers  of  the  rul- 
ers and  the  rights  of  the  citizens.*  This  very  circumstance 
would  seem  conclusively  to  show,  that  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
such  a  constitution.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be  any  practical 
restraint  upon  the  acts  of  the  government,  or  any  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  of  the  citizens.'  This  subject  has  been 
already  examined  very  much  at  large,  and  needs  only  to  be 
touched  in  this  place.  No  man  can  deny  the  necessity  of  a 
judiciary  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  preserve 
the  citizens  against  oppression  and  usurpation  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  Does  it  not  follow,  that,  to  enable  the  judici- 
ary to  fulfil  its  functions,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  judges 
should  not  hold  their  offices  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  those  whose 
acts  thej  arc  to  check,  and,  if  need  be,  to  declare  void  7  Can  it 
be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  men  holding  their  offices  for  the 

>  See  1  Black.  Comm.  9 ;  Woodeson's  Elements  of  Jarisprudence,  Lect.  3,  p.  48. 

s  1  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  4eO,  461. 

*  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boudinot  on  this  subject,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, deserves  insertion  in  this  place,  from  his  high  character  for  wisdom  and 
patriotism.  "  It  has  been  objected,"  says  he,  "  that  by  adopting  the  bill  before  us,  we 
expose  the  measure  to  be  considered  and  defeated  by  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  adjudge  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  void, 
and  not  lend  thfiir  aid  to  carry  it  into  execution.  This  gives  me  no  unea^duess.  I 
am  so  far  from  controverting  this  right  in  the  judiciary,  that  it  is  my  boast  and  my 
confidence.  It  leads  me  to  greater  decision  on  all  subjects  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
when  I  reflect  that,  if  from  inattention,  want  of  precision,  or  any  other  defect,  I  should 
do  wrong,  there  is  a  fiower  in  the  government  which  can  constitutionally  prevent  the 
operation  of  a  wrong  measure  from  affecting  my  constituents.  I  am  legislating  for  a 
nation,  and  for  thousands  yet  unborn  ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Constitution,  that 
there  is  a  remedy  for  the  failures  even  of  the  legislature  itself."  1  Wilson's  Law 
Lect  462,  463. 
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short  period  of  two,  or  four,  or  even  six  years,  will  be  generally 
found  firm  enough  to  resist  the  will  of  those  who  appoint  them, 
and  may  remove  them  ? 

§  1615.  The  argument  of  those  who  contend  for  a  short  period 
of  office  of  the  judges,  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  a  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  the  argument  proceeds  upon  a 
fallacy,  in  supposing  that  the  will  of  the  rulers  and  the  will  of 
the  people  are  the  same.  Now  they  not  only  may  be  but  often 
actually  are  in  direct  variance  to  each  other.  No  man  in  a  re- 
publican government  can  doubt  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  and 
ought  to  bo  supremo.  But  it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people, 
evinced  by  tlioir  solemn  acts,  and  not  the  momentary  ebullitions 
of  those  who  act  for  the  majority  for  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  Constitution  is  the  will,  the  deliberate  will  of  the 
people.  They  have  declared  un4er  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  amended  and  altered ;  and  until  a  change 
is  effected  in  the  manner  prescribed,  it  is  declared  that  it  shaU 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  all  persons,  rulers  af( 
well  as  citizens,  must  bow  in  obedience.  When  it  is  oonstita- 
tionally  altered,  then,  and  not  until  then,  are  the  judges  at  libr 
erty  to  disregard  its  original  injunctions.  When,  therefore,  th^ 
argument  is  pressed  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  in 
its  true  and  legitimate  sense. 

§  1616.  But  those  who  press  the  argument  use  it  in  a  far 
broader  sense.  In  their  view,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  choice  of  the  rulers,  is  to  be  followed.  If  the  ruler^ 
interpret  the  Constitution  differently  from  the  judges,  the  former 
are  to  be  obeyed,  because  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the  peor 
pie ;  and  therefore  the  judges  ought  to  be  removable,  or  appointed 
for  a  short  period,  so  as  to  becpme  subject  to  the  will  of  the  peor 
pie,  as  expressed  by  and  through  their  rulers.  But  is  it  not  at; 
once  seen  that  this  is  in  fact  subverting  the  Constitution  ?  Would 
it  not  make  the  Constitution  an  instrument  of  flexible  and  changer 
able  interpretation,  and  not  a  settled  form  of  government,  with 
fixed  limitations  7  Would  it^  not  become,  instead  of  a  supreme 
law  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  mere  oracle  of  the  powers 
of  the  rulers  of  the  day,  to  which  implicit  homage  is  to  be  paid, 
and  speaking  at  different  times  the  most  opposite  commands,  and 
in  .the  most  ambiguous  voices  7    In  short,  is  not  this  an  attempt 
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to  ereet  behind  the  Confltitntioa  a  power  nnknovn  and  iin|»o- 
Tided  for  bj  the  Constitntioii,  and  greater  than  itself?  What 
becomes  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constitntion,  if  the  will  of  the 
people,  Urns  inofficially  promulgated,  forms,  for  the  time  being 
the  supreme  law  and  the  supreme  exposition  of  the  law  ?  If  the 
Constitution  defines  the  powers  of  the  gOTemment,  and  points 
out  the  mode  of  changing  them,  and  yet  the  instrument  is  to 
expand  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  rulers,  and  to  contract  in  those 
of  another,  where  is  the  standard  ?  If  the  will  of  the  people  is 
to  govem  in  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  will  is  to  be  gathered  at  every  successire  election  at  the 
polls,  and  not  from  their  deliberate  judgment  and  solemn  acts 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  or  in  amending  it,  what  certainty 
can  there  be  in  those  powers  ?  If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, not  by  its  written  text,  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  rul- 
ers for  the  time  being,  whose  opinicms  are  to  prevail,  the  first  or 
the  last  ?  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  conform  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  practical  meaning  must  be 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  and 
should  interpret  the  Constitution  as  the  latter  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  correct 

§  1617.  But  it  is  obvious  that  elections  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
furnish  any  sufficient  proofs  what  is  deliberately  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  any  constitutional  or  legal  doctrines.  Representa- 
tives and  rulers  must  be  ordinarily  chosen  for  very  different  pur- 
poses, and,  in  many  instances,  their  opinions  upon  constitutional 
questions  must  be  unknown  to  their  constituents.  The  only 
means  known  to  the  Constitution,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  people  upon  a  constitutional  question,  is  in  the  sha|>e  of 
an  affirmative  or  negative  pro|K>sition  by  way  of  ainondiiient, 
offeree!  for  their  ailoption  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Tlie  elections  in  one  year  may  bring  one  party  into 
power,  and,  in  the  next  year,  their  opponents,  embracing  oppo- 
site doctrines,  may  succeed ;  and  so  alternate  success  and  defeat 
may  perpetually  recur  in  the  same  districts,  and  in  the  same  or 
different  States. 

§  1618.  Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  constitution 
adapted  to  the  American  people  could  ever  contemplate  tlie  ex- 
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ecutive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  goverament  as  the 
ultimate  depositaries  of  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution, 
or  as  the  ultimate  representatives  of  the  will  of  the  people  to 
change  it  at  pleasure.  If,  then,  the  judges  were  appointed  for 
two,  or  four,  or  six  years,  instead  of  during  good  behavior,  the 
only  security  which  the  people  would  have  for  a  due  administra- 
tion of  public  justice  and  a  firm  support  of  the  Constitution  would 
be,  that  being  dependent  upon  the  executive  for  their  appointment 
during  their  brief  period  of  ofTico,  they  might  and  would  repre- 
sent more  fully,  for  the  time  being,  tlie  constitutional  opinion  of 
each  successive  executive,  and  thus  carry  into  effect  his  system 
of  government  Would  this  be  more  wise,  or  more  safe,  more 
for  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution  or  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  than  the  present  system  ?  Would  the 
judiciary  tlien  be,  in  fact,  an  independent  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment? Would  it  protect  the  people  against  an  ambitious  or 
corrupt  executive,  or  restrain  the  legislature  from  acts  of  uncon- 
stitutional authority  7  ^ 

§  1619.  The  truth  is,  that  even  with  the  most  secure  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior,  the  danger  is  not  that  the  judges  will 
be  too  firm  in  resisting  public  opinion,  and  in  defence  of  private 
rights  or  public  liberties,  but  that  they  will  be  too  ready  to 
yield  themselves  to  the  passions,  and  politics,  and  prejudices  of 
the  day.  In  a  monarchy,  the  judges,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  with  uprightness  and  impartiality,  will  always  have  the 
support  of  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  or  at  least 
of  the  people.  In  republics,  they  may  sometimes  find  the  other 
departments  combined  in  hostility  against  the  judicial ;  and  even 
the  people  for  a  while,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and 

^  Mr.  Jefleraon,  daring  tho  Utter  yenra  of  his  lifiR,  and  indeed  from  the  time  when 
he  hecame  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  was  a  most  strennons  advocate  of  the  plan 
of  making  the  judges  hold  their  offices  for  a  limited  term  of  years  only.  He  propoeed, 
that  their  appointments  shonld  he  for  fdfwr  or  tix  years,  renewahle  hy  the  President 
and  Senate.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  his  opinions  into  review,  or  to  comment  on 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  enter- 
tained a  decided  hostility  to  the  jadicisl  department,  and  that  he  allowed  himself  in 
langnage  of  insinnation  against  the  condnct  of  Judges,  which  is  little  calculated  to 
add  weight  to  his  opinions.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  apparently  with  the  feelings  of 
a  partisan,  and  under  influences  which  his  best  friends  will  most  regret.  See  1  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  65,  66 ;  4  Jefferson's  Cbiresp.  74,  75,  287,  288,  289,  817,  837,  852. 
His  earlier  opinions  were  of  a  different  character.  See  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Yiiginiay 
195  ;  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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turbulent  factions,  ready  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.^  Few 
men  possess  the  firmness  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion ; 
or  are  content  to  sacrifice  present  case  and  public  favor  in  order 
to  earn  the  slow  rewards  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty; 
the  sure  but  distant  gratitude  of  the  people;  and  the  severe  but 
enlightened  award  of  posterity.^ 

1  An  objection  was  taken  in  the  Pennsylvania  convention  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  judges  were  not  made  sufficiently  independent,  because 
they  might  hold  other  offices.    8  Elliot's  Debates,  800,  818,  814. 

'  Mr.  (dow  Judge)  Hopkinson  has  treated  this  subject,  as  he  has  treated  every  other 
falling  within  the  range  of  his  forensic  or  literary  labors,  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  ex- 
tract the  following  passages  from  his  defence  of  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  upon  his  impeach- 
ment, as  equally  remarkable  for  truth,  wisdom,  and  eloquence. 

"  The  pure  and  upright  administration  of  justice  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
any  people ;  the  other  movements  of  government  are  not  of  such  universal  concern. 
Who  shall  be  President,  or  what  treaties  or  general  statutes  shall  be  made,  occupies 
the  attention  of  a  few  busy  politicians ;  but  these  things  touch  not,  or  but  seldom,  the 
private  interests  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  But  tlio  settle- 
ment of  private  controversies,  the  administration  of  law  between  man  and  man,  the 
distribution  of  justice  and  right  to  the  citizen  in  his  private  business  and  concern, 
oomes  to  every  man's  door,  and  is  essential  to  every  man's  prosperity  and  happiness. 
Hence  I  consider  the  judiciary  of  our  country  most  important  among  the  branches 
of  government,  and  its  purity  and  independence  of  the  most  interesting  consequence 
to  every  man.  Whilst  it  is  honorably  and  fully  protected  from  the  influence  of  favor 
or  fear  from  any  quarter,  the  situation  of  a  people  can  never  bo  very  uncomfortable 
or  unsafe.  But  if  a  judge  is  forever  to  be  exposed  to  prosecutions  and  impeachments 
for  his  official  conduct  on  the  mere  suggestions  of  caprice,  and  to  be  condemned  by 
the  mere  voice  of  prejudice,  under  the  specious  name  of  common  sense,  can  he  hold 
that  firm  and  steady  hand  his  high  functions  require  ?  No  ;  if  his  nerves  are  of  iron, 
they  must  tremble  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  In  England,  the  complete  indc]H)ndence 
of  the  judiciary  has  been  considered,  and  has  been  found  the  best  and  surest  safe- 
guard of  true  liberty,  securing  a  government  of  known  and  uniform  laws,  acting 
alike  upon  every  man.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  newspaper 
politicians,  perhaps  from  a  higher  source,  that  although  this  indejiendent  judiciary  is 
very  necessary  in  a  monarchy  to  protect  the  people  from  the  oppression  of  a  court, 
yet  that  in  our  republican  institution  the  same  reasons  for  it  do  not  exist ;  that  it  is, 
indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  government,  that  any  part  or  branch  of  it 
should  bo  indoiKindont  of  the  poo))lo,  from  whom  the  jwwcr  is  durivud.  And,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  comes  most  frequently  from  this  great  source  of  power, 
they  claim  the  best  right  of  knowing  snd  expressing  its  will ;  and  of  course  the 
right  of  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other  branches.  My  doctrine  is  pi-ecLsely 
the  reverse  of  this. 

"  If  I  were  c(\Iled  upon  to  declare  whether  the  independence  of  judges  were  moi-e 
essentially  important  in  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  I  should  certainly  say  in  the  latter. 
All  governments  require,  in  order  to  give  them  firmness,  stability,  and  character,  some 
permanent  principle,  some  settled  establishment.  The  want  of  this  is  the  great  defi- 
ciency in  republican  institutions  ;  nothing  can  be  relied  upon  ;  no  faith  can  be  given, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  a  people,  whose  systems,  and  operations,  and  policy  are 
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§  1620.  If,  passing  from  general  reasoning,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  there  is  everything  to  convince  us 
that  the  judicial  department  is  safe  to  a  republic  with  the  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior;  and  that  justice  will  ordinarily 
be  best  administered  where  there  is  most  independence.  Of  the 
State  constitutions,  five  only  out  of  twenty-four  have  provided 
for  any  other  tenure  of  office  than  during  good  behavior';  and 
those  adopted  by  the  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
the  formation  of  the  national  govcnmient  have,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  only,  embraced  the  same  permanent  tenure  of  office.^  (a) 
No  one  can  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  the  States  where  the  judges 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  justice  is  administered 
with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness;  and  that  the  public 
confidence  has  reposed  upon  the  judicial  department  in  the  most 
critical  times,  with  unabated  respect  If  the  same  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  other  States,  where  the  judges  enjoy  a  less  perma- 
nent tenure  of  office,  it  will  not  answer  the  reasoning,  unless  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  the  judges  have  never  been  removed  for 
political  causes  wholly  distinct  from  their  own  merit,  and  yet 
have  often  deliberately  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion.^ 

constantly  changing  with  popular  opinion.  If,  however,  the  jndiciaiy  is  stahle  and 
independent ;  if  the  rule  of  Justice  between  men  rests  on  permanent  and  known  prin- 
ciples, it  gives  a  security  and  character  to  a  country  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
its  intercourse  with  the  world  and  in  its  own  internal  concerns.  This  independence 
is  further  requisite  as  a  security  from  oppression.  History  demonstrates  from  page 
to  page  that  tyranny  and  oppression  have  not  been  confined  to  despotisms,  but  have 
been  freely  exercised  in  republics,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  with  this  difference,  — 
that  in  the  latter  the  oppression  has  sprung  from  the  impulse  of  some  sudden  gust  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  while  in  the  former  it  is  systematically  planned  and  pursued,  as 
an  ingredient  and  principle  of  the  government ;  the  people  destroy  not  deliberately, 
and  will  return  to  reflection  and  justice,  if  passion  is  not  kept  alive  and  excited  by 
artful  intrigue  ;  but,  while  the  fit  is  on,  their  devastation  and  cruelty  is  more  terrible 
and  unbounded  thnn  the  most  monstrous  tyrant  It  is  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  violence  of  their  own  passions,  that  it  is  essential  to  have  some 
firm,  unshalcen,  independent  branch  of  government,  able  and  willing  to  resist  their 
frenzy  ;  if  we  have  read  of  the  death  of  Seneca  under  the  ferocity  of  a  Nero,  we  have 
read  too  of  the  murder  of  a  Socrates  under  the  delusion  of  a  republic  An  inde- 
pendent and  firm  judiciary,  protected  and  protecting  by  the  laws,  would  have  snatched 
the  one  from  the  fury  of  a  despot,  and  preserved  the  other  from  the  madness  of  a 
people."    2  Chase's  Trial,  18,  19,  20. 

1  Dr.  Lieber*s  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art.  CondittUiom  of  the  United  States. 

<  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  cite  the  opinions  of  two  eminent 

(a)  At  the  present  time  the  judges  in     periods  only,  and  generally  by  popular 
most  of  the  States  aro  chosen  for  limited     vote. 
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§  1621.  The  considerations  above  stated  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  republics  there  are,  in  reality,  stronger  reasons  for  an 

oommenUtora  on  this  sabject,  who^  differing  in  many  other  Tiews  of  oonstitotional  law, 
concor  in  upholding  the  necessity  of  an  independent  jadiciary  in  a  repablic  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  says  :  — 

"  In  monarchial  go?emments,  the  independence  of  the  jadiciary  is  essential  to  gnard 
the  rights  of  the  sabject  from  the  injostice  of  the  crovm  ;  bat  in  rvpublios  it  is  eqaally 
salutary  in  protecting  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  the  encroachments  and  the 
tyranny  of  faction.  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necessary,  are  frequently  the  object 
of  temporary  aversion,  and  sometimes  of  popular  resistance.  It  is  requisite  that  the 
courts  of  justice  should  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  present  a  determined  countenance 
against  all  licentioua  acts  ;  and,  to  give  them  the  firmness  to  do  it,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  confident  of  the  security  of  their  stations.  Nor  is  an  independent  judiciary  less  use- 
ful as  a  check  upon  the  legislative  power,  which  is  sometimes  disiioeed,  from  the  force 
of  passion  or  the  temptations  of  interest,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  constitutional  rights ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  principle  of  our  government,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  that  legislative  sets  are  subject  to  the  severe  scrutiny 
and  impartial  interpretation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  who  are  bound  to  regard  the  Con- 
stitution SB  the  paramount  law,  and  the  highest  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  people."  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  pp.  298,  294. 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  makes  the  following  remarks  :  — 

"  The  American  constitutions  appear  to  be  the  first  in  which  this  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  has  formed  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government. 
Dr.  Rutherforth  considers  the  judiciary  as  a  branch  only  of  the  executive  authority ; 
and  such,  in  strictness,  perhaps  it  is  in  other  countries,  its  province  being  to  advise 
the  executive,  rather  than  to  act  independently  of  it  .  .  .  But  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  judicial  power  is  a  distinct,  separate,  independent,  and  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government ;  expressly  recognized  as  such  in  our  State  bill  of  rights  and  consti- 
tution, and  demonstrably  so,  likewise,  by  the  federal  Constitution,  from  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  derive  all  their  powers,  in  like  manner  as  the  legislative 
and  executive  deimrtments  derive  theirs.  The  obligation  which  the  Coiihtitution  im- 
poses upon  the  judiciary  department  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  nugatory  if  it  were  dependent  upon  either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  in  any  manner  subject  to  their  control,  since  such  control  might  oiicrate 
to  the  destruction  instead  of  the  support  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  can  it  escape  obser- 
vation, that  to  require  such  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  on  the  one  hiuid,  and 
yet  to  supiiose  them  bound  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  may  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  carries  with  it  such  a  degree  of  impiety,  as  well 
as  absurdity,  as  no  man,  who  pays  any  regard  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  can  be  sup- 
posed either  to  contend  for,  or  to  defend. 

"  This  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary,  both  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive departments,  which  I  contend  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  onr 
constitutions,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  citizen  and  his 
property  in  a  republican  government  than  in  a  monarchy.  If,  in  the  latter,  the  will 
of  the  prince  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  influence  the  conduct  of  judges  created  oc- 
casionally, and  holding  their  offices  only  during  his  pleasure,  more  especially  in  cases 
where  a  criminal  prosecution  may  be  carried  on  by  his  orders  and  sup{>ortcd  by  his  in- 
fluence ;  in  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence  and  malignity  of  ]>arty  spirit,  as 
well  in  the  legislature  as  in  the  executive,  requires  not  less  the  intervention  of  a  calm, 
temperate,  upright,  and  independent  judiciary,  to  prevent  that  violence  and  malignity 
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independent  tenure  of  office  by  the  judges,  a  tenure  during  good 
behavior,  than  in  a  monarchy.  Indeed,  a  republic,  with  a  lim- 
ited constitution,  and  yet  without  a  judiciary  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  check  usurpation,  to  protect  public  liberty,  and  to 
enforce  private  rights,  would  be  as  visionary  and  absurd  as  a 

from  exerting  itself '  to  cmsh  In  dost  and  aehes'  all  opponents  to  its  tyrannical  admin- 
istration or  ambitious  projects.  Sach  an  independence  can  never  be  perfectly  attained 
but  by  a  amititutional  Unun  of  office^  equally  independent  of  the  frowns  and  smiles  of 
the  otlior  branches  of  the  goyemmont  Judgos  ought  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  hold- 
itig  any  other  olHce  at  the  same  time^  but  e?on  of  appointment  to  any  but  a  judicial 
office.  For  the  hope  of  favor  is  alwaya  more  alluring,  and  generally  more  dangerous, 
than  the  fear  of  oOVnding.  In  Englsod,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
a  judge  cannot  hold  any  other  office ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  there  for  more  than 
a  century,  no  instance  can,  I  believe,  be  shown,  where  a  judge  has '  been  appointed  to 
any  other  than  a  judicial  office,  unless  it  be  the  honorary  post  of  privy  councillor,  to 
which  no  emolument  is  attached.  And  even  this  honorary  distinction  is  seldom  con- 
ferred but  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  if  1  have  been  rightly  informed. 
To  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  tenure  of  their  offices  during  good  hehavUjr^  msy  we 
ascribe  that  pre-eminent  integrity  which,  amidst  surrounding  corruption,  beams  with 
genuine  lustre  from  the  English  courts  of  judicature,  as  from  the  sun  through  surround- 
ing clouds  and  mists.  To  emulate  both  their  wisdom  and  integrity  is  an  amHtion 
worthy  of  the  greatest  characters  in  any  country. 

"  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  we  shall  discover  that  it  cannot,  of  itself,  oppress  any  individual ;  for  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  must  lend  its  aid  in  every  instance  where  oppression  can  ensue  from 
its  decisions  $  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  decisions  in  favor  of  the  citizen  are  carried 
into  instantaneous  eOect,  by  delivering  him  from  the  custody  and  restraint  of  the 
executive  officer  the  moment  that  an  acquittal  is  pronounced.  And  herein  consists 
one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  our  Constitution,  that  no  individual  can  be  oppremed 
whilst  this  branch  of  the  government  remains  independent  and  uncorrupted  ;  it  being 
a  necessary  check  upon  the  encroachments  or  usurpations  of  power  by  either  of  the 
other. 

"  That  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary,  for  which  we  contend,  is  not,  then, 
incompatible  with  the  strictest  responsibility  (for  a  judge  is  no  more  exempt  from  it 
than  any  other  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) ;  but  such  an  independence  of  the  other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  as 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
functions,  without  the  hope  of  pleasing  or  the  fear  of  offending.  And  as,  from  the 
natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed,  or  influenced  by  its  co-ordinate  branches,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  purse  and 
sword  of  the  confederacy  ;  and,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and 
independence  as  permanency  in  office,  this  quality,  therefore,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  constitution,  and,  in  greet  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  864,  856 
to  860. 

There  is  also  a  very  temperate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  satisfactory  elucida- 
tion of  the  same  subject  in  Mr.  Bawle's  work  on  the  Constitution  (ch.  80).  It  would 
be  cheerfully  extracted,  if  this  note  had  not  already  been  extended  to  an  inconvenient 
length. 

VOL.  II.  — 28 
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mf^ltiy  organized  without  any  restraints  of  law.  It  would  become 
t^  (UstmMmcy  with  unlimited  powers,  exercising,  through  its  rul- 
#mi,  a  universal  despotic  sovereignty.  The  very  theory  of  a 
t^hlMUHul  republic  of  restricted  powers  presupposes  some  organ- 
i'lMi  means  to  control  and  resist  any  excesses  of  authority.  The 
f$t4ntUi  may,  if  they  please,  submit  all  power  to  their  rulers  for 
iUii  time  licing;  but  then  the  government  should  receive  its  true 
iii[i|i<illation  and  character.  It  would  be  a  government  of  tyrants, 
tUuillva^  it  is  true,  but  still  tyrants;  and  it  would  become  the 
m/ire  fierce,  vindictive,  and  sanguinary,  because  it  would  perpet- 
ually generate  factions  in  its  own  bosom,  who  could  succeed  only 
hy  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  It  would  be  alternately  character- 
ized as  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  reign  of  iml)ccility.  It  would 
be  as  corrupt  as  it  would  be  dangerous.  It  would  form  another 
model  of  that  profligate  and  bloody  democracy,  which,  at  one 
time,  in  the  French  revolution,  darkened  by  its  deeds  the  for- 
tunes of  France,  and  left  to  mankind  the  appalling  lesson,  that 
virtue  and  religion,  genius  and  learning,  the  authority  of  wis- 
dom and  the  appeals  of  innocence,  are  unheard  and  unfclt  in  the 
frenzy  of  popular  excitement;  and  that  the  worst  crimes  may  be 
nanctioned,  and  the  most  desolating  principles  inculcated,  under 
the  banners  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  In  human  government 
there  are  but  two  controlling  powers,  —  the  power  of  arms,  and 
the  power  of  laws.  If  the  latter  are  not  enforced  by  a  judiciary 
fibove  all  fear  and  above  all  reproach,  the  former  must  prevail, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  triumph  of  military  over  civil  institutions. 
Tlie  framers  of  the  Constitution,  with  profound  wisdom,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  our  national  republic  in  the  permanent  indepen- 
dence of  the  judicial  establishment.  Upon  this  point  tlieir  vote 
was  unanimous.^  They  adopted  the  results  of  an  enlightened 
experience.  They  were  not  seduced,  by  the  dreams  of  Iniinan 
perfection,  into  the  belief  tliat  all  power  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  unchecked  operation  of  the  private  aml)ition  or  personal  vir- 
tue of  rulers.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  so  lost  to  a  just 
estimate  of  human  concerns,  as  not  to  feel  tliat  confidence  must 
be  reposed  somewhere,  if  either  efficiency  or  safety  is  to  he  con- 
sulted in  the  plan  of  government.  Having  provided  amply  for 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  they  establislied  a  bal- 
ance-wheel, which,  by  its  independent  structure,  should  adjust 

^  Journal  of  Coovention,  100,  188. 
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tlie  irregularities  and  check  the  exceased  of  the  occasional  move- 
ments of  the  system. 

§  1622.  In  the  convention,  a  prot)ositi6ti  was  offered  to  make 
the  judges  removable  by  the  President,  upon  the  application  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  but  it  received  the 
support  of  a  single  State  only.^ 

§  1623.  This  proposition,  doubtless,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament  (18  Will.  III.  ch.  2)  making  it 
lawful  for  the  King  to  remove  the  judges  on  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  established  by  the  same  act*  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  teach  us  tliat  there  is  no  just  analogy  in 
the  cases.  The  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  was  to  secure  the 
judges  from  removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but  not 
to  render  them  independent  of  the  action  of  Parliament  By  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,,  every  act  of  Parliament  is  su- 
preme and  omnipotent  It  may  change  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  even  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  constitution.  It 
would  have  been  absurd,  therefore,  to  have  exempted  the  judges 
alone  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  realm.  The  clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  couforriug  the  power  on  Parliament,  for  it  could  not 
be  taken  away  or  restricted;  but  simply  to  recognize  it,  as  a 
qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office;  so  that  the  judges  should 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  an  implied  con- 
tract with  them,  and  the  crown  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  to  remove  an  unfit  judge,  whenever  Parliament  should,  in 
their  discretion,  signify  their  assent  Besides,  in  England  the 
judges  are  not  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide  any  constitu- 
tional questions ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  to  place 
them,  and  indeed  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in  pla- 
cing them,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  (which  it  clearly  was  not), 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  not  have  been  under  the 
control  of  Parliament 

§  1624.  Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  chosen  to  establish  a  constitution  of 
government  with  limited  powers  and  prerogatives,  over  which 
neither  the  executive  nor  the  legislature  has  any  power,  either  of 
alteration  or  control.      It  Is  to  all  tlio  departments  equally  ti 

1  Jounial  of  ConyenUon,  296.  *  1  Black.  Comm.  266. 
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supreme,  fundamental,  unchangeable  law,  which  all  must  obey, 
and  none  are  at  liberty  to  disregard.  The  main  security  relied 
on  to  check  any  irregular  or  unconstitutional  measure,  either  of 
the  executive  or  the  legislative  department,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  judiciary.  To  have  made  the  judges,  therefore,  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  Congress,  would  have 
been  a  virtual  surrender  to  them  of  the  custody  and  appointment 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  been  pla- 
cing the  keys  of  the  citadel  in  the  possession  of  those  against 
whose  assaults  the  people  were  most  strenuously  endeavoring  to 
guard  themselves.  It  would  be  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  whenever  they  were  resisted  in  any  of 
their  measures,  to  secure  a  perfect  irresponsibility,  by  removing 
those  judges  from  office  who  should  dare  to  oppose  their  will. 
In  short,  in  every  violent  political  commotion  or  change,  the 
judges  would  be  removed  from  office,  exactly  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  England  now  is,  in  order  that  a  perfect  harmony  might 
be  established  between  the  operations  of  all  the  departments  of 
government  Such  a  power  would  have  been  a  signal  proof  of  a 
solicitude  to  erect  defences  round  the  Constitution,  for  the  solo 
purpose  of  surrendering  them  into  the  possession  of  those  whose 
acts  they  were  intended  to  guard  against  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  might  well  have  been  asked,  where  could  resort  be  had 
to  redress  grievances  or  to  overthrow  usurpations?  Quis  custodiet 
custodeB  ? 

§  1625.  A  proposition  of  a  more  imposing  nature  was  to  au- 
thorize a  removal  of  judges  for  inability  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  But  all  considerate  persons  will  readily  perceive 
that  such  a  provision  would  either  not  be  practised  upon  or  would 
be  more  liable  to  abuse  than  calculated  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of  the  inind  has  no  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  any  known  art  or  science.  An  attempt  to 
fix  the  boundary  between  the  region  of  ability  and  inability  would 
much  oftener  give  rise  to  personal  or  party  attachments  and  hos- 
tilities than  advance  the  interests  of  justice  or  the  public  good.^ 
And  instances  of  absolute  imbecility  would  be  too  rare  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  so  dangerous  a  provision. 

§  1626.  In  order  to  avoid  investigations  of  this  sort,  which 
must  forever  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  some  persons  have  been 

1  The  FederolUt,  No.  79.    See  Rawle  on  Coustitution,  ch.  80,  pp.  278,  279. 
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disposed  to  ihink  that  a  limitation  of  age  should  be  assumed  as 
a  criterion  of  inability,  so  that  there  should  be  a  constitutional 
removal  from  office  when  the  judge  should  attain  a  certain  age. 
Some  of  the  State  constitutions  have  adopted  such  a  limitation. 
Thus,  in  New  York,  sixty  years  of  age  is  a  disqualification  for 
the  office  of  judge ;  and  in  some  other  States  the  period  is  pro- 
longed to  seventy.  The  value  of  these  provisions  has  never  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  established  by  the  experience  of  any  State. 
That  they  have  worked  mischievously  in  some  cases  is  matter  of 
public  notoriety.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  in  reference  to 
the  limitation  in  New  York,^  *' There  are  few  at  present  who  do 
not  disapprove  of  this  provision.  There  is  no  station  in  which 
it  is  less  proper  than  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliberating  and  com- 
paring faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength  much  beyond 
that  period  in  men  who  survive  it  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this  circumstance,  we  consider  how  few  there  are  who  outlive  the 
season  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, should  be  in  such  a  situation  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  limitations  of  this  sort  have  little  to  rec- 
ommend them.  In  a  republic,  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent^ 
and  pensions  not  expedient^  the  dismission  of  men  from  stations 
in  which  they  have  served  their  country  long  and  usefully,  and 

1  The  limitation  of  New  York  strnck  from  its  bench  one  of  the  greatest  names 
that  ever  adorned  it,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  to  whom  the  jurispmdence  of  New  York  owes  a  debt  of  gratitode 
that  can  never  be  repaid.  He  is  at  once  the  compeer  of  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield. 
SiAcfl  his  removal  from  the  Bench,  he  has  composed  his  admirable  Commentaries,* 
a  work  which  will  survive  as  an  honor  to  the  country  long  after  all  the  perishable 
fabrics  of  our  day  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  If  he  had  not  thus  seemed  an  envia- 
ble fame  since  his  retirement,  the  public  might  have  had  cause  to  regret  that  New 
York  should  have  chosen  to  disfranchise  her  best  citizens  at  the  time  when  their  fienrices 
were  most  important  and  their  judgments  most  mature. 

Even  the  age  of  seventy  would  have  excluded  from  public  service  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  which  have  belonged  to  our  country.  At  eighty,  said  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature.  At  eighty,  Lord  Mansfield  still  pos- 
sessed in  vigor  his  almost  unrivalled  powers.  If  seventy  had  been  the  limitation  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nation  would  have  lost  seven  years  of  as 
brilliant  judicial  labors  as  have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  Jurispnidence  of  any 
country. 

*  White  the  preeent  wot4c  wm  paaring  throogh  the  preM,  a  mrood  editlom  hM  beeo  published  1^  tlM 
lesmed  aothor;  and  it  haa  been  greatlj  Improved  bj  hie  sevens  aente,  and  aeeniate  jodgment. 
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on  which  thej  depend  for  sabsifltencey  and  from  which  it  will  be 
too  late  to  resort  to  any  other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ou^t 
to  have  some  better  apology  to  humanity  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  imaginary  danger  of  a  superannuated  bench."  ^ 

§  1627.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Constitution  has  declared 
that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
English  government  and  our  own.  In  England,  the  tenure  is 
exclusively  conflned  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  docs 
not^  as  we  have  already  seen,  even  embrace  all  of  these.  In  fact, 
a  great  portion  of  all  the  civil  and  criminal  business  of  the  whole 
kingdom  is  performed  by  persons  delegated  pro  hac  vice^  for  this 
purpose,  under  commissions  issued  periodically  for  a  single  cir- 
cuit^ It  is  true  that  it  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  ordi- 
narily administered  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer;  but  it  is  not  so  merely  virttUe 
qffieiij  but  under  special  commissions,  investing  them  from  time 
to  time  with  this  autliority,  in  conjunction  with  other  persons 
named  in  the  commission.  Such  are  the  commissions  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  of  assize,  of  jail  delivery,  and  of  nisi  prius^  under 
which  all  civil  and  criminal  trials  of  matters  of  fact  are  had  at 
the  circuits  and  in  the  metropolis.'  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  all  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  must  be  exclu- 
sively confided  to  judges  holding  their  office  during  good  beha- 
vior; and  though  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  dlstributo  the 
jurisdiction  among  such  inferior  courts  as  it  may  create  from 
time  to  time,  and  withdraw  it  at  their  pleasure,  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  them  to  confer  it  upon  temporary  judges,  or  to  confide  it 
by  special  commission.  Even  if  the  English  system  be  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  secure  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  of  justice  in  the  realm,  as  it  doubtless  does, 
still  it  is  obvious  that,  in  our  popular*  government,  it  would  he 
quite  too  great  a  power  to  trust  the  whole  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  to  commissioners  appointed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President     To  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

» .The  Federalist,  No.  79.     See  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  30,  pp.  278,  279. 
.»  1  Wilson's  Law  I>ect.  463.  464  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  258,  259. 
*  See  3  Black.  Comm.  58,  69,  60. 
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to  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  no  judges  are  known  but  such 
as  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.^  (a) 

§  1628.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  '^  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.''  Without  this 
provision,  the  other,  as  to  the  tenure  of  office,  would  have  been 
utterly  nugatory,  and  indeed  a  mere  mockery.  The  Federalist 
has  here  also  spoken  in  language  so  direct  and  convincing,  that  it 
supersedes  all  other  argument 

§  1629.  "  Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  indei>endcnce  of  the  judges  than  a  fixed  provision  for 
their  support.  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  President  is 
equally  applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature, 
a  power  over  a  man^s  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  wilL 
And  we  can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power  in  any  sys- 

1  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  464,  465.  Mr.  Taoker  has  spoken  with  a  tnily  national 
pride  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  national  judiciary,  in  comparing  it  with  that  of 
England.  "  Whatever,  then,  has  been  said,"  says  he,  "  by  Baron  Montesquieu,  J)e 
Lolme,  or  Judge  Blackstoiie,  or  any  other  writer,  on  the  security  derived  to  the  sub* 
ject  from  tlie  independence  of  the  judiciary  of  Great  Britain,  will  apply  at  least  as 
forcibly  to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  may  go  still  further.  In  England  the 
judiciary  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  combination  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature.  In  America  (according  to  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution),  it  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  attempts  of  both  to  control  or 
crush  it ;  First,  by  the  tenure  of  office,  which  is  during  good  behavior  ;  these  words 
(by  a  long  train  of  decisions  in  England,  even  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third)  in  all  commissions  and  grants,  public  or  private,  importing  an  office  or  estate 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  determinable  only  by  his  death  or  breach  of  good  behavior. 
Secondly,  by  the  indei>endence  of  the  judges  in  respect  to  their  salaries,  which  cannot 
be  diminished.  Thirdly,  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  defines  and  limits 
the  powers  of  the  several  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government ;  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  forbids  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  to  subvert  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  others.  Lastly,  by  that  uncontrollable  authority  in  all  cases  of  liti- 
gation, criminal  or  civil,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  exclusively  vested 
in  this  department,  and  extends  to  every  snpposable  case  which  can  affect  the  life, 
liberty,  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  America,  under  the  authoritjr  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  853,  854. 

{a)  See  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  Discourse  on  his  Death,  page  67.    See 

remarks  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  also  Webster  on  the  Independence  of  the 

1829,  respecting  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  Judiciary,  Vfoija,  III.  26. 
office.    They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Binney's 
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tern  which  leaves  the  former  dependent  for  pecuniary  resource  on 
the  occasional  grants  of  the  latter.  The  enlightened  friends  to 
good  government  in  every  State  have  seen  cause  to  lament  the 
want  of  precise  and  explicit  precautions  in  the  State  constitu- 
tions on  this  head.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  have  declared  that 
permanent  salaries  should  be  established  for  the  judges ;  but  the 
experiment  has,  in  some  instances,  shown  that  such  expressions 
are  not  eufiiciently  definite  to  preclude  legislative  evasions. 
Something  still  more  positive  and  unequivocal  has  been  evinced 
to  be  requisite.  The  plan  of  the  convention  accordingly  has  pro- 
vided, that  the  judges  of  the  United  States  'shall,  at  stated  timeSj 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bo  di- 
minuhed  during  their  continuance  in  office. ' 

§  1680.  ''This,  all  circumstances  considered,  is  the  most 
eligible  provision  that  could  have  been  devised.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  in 
the  state  of  society  rendered  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
Constitution  inadmissible.  What  might  be  extravagant  to-day, 
might  in  half  a  century  become  penurious  and  inadequate.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature to  vary  its  provisions  in  conformity  to  the  variations  in 
circumstances,  yet  under  such  restrictions  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  that  body  to  change  the  condition  of  the  individual  for 
the  worse.  A  man  may  then  be  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which 
he  stands,  and  can  never  be  deterred  from  his  duty  by  the  appre- 
hension of  being  placed  in  a  less  eligible  situation.  The  clause 
which  has  been  quoted  combines  both  advantages.  The  salaries 
of  judicial  offices  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered,  as  occasion 
shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to  lessen  the  allowance  with  which 
any  particular  judge  comes  into  office  in  respect  to  him.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  a  difference  has  been  made  by  the  convention 
between  the  compensation  of  the  President  and  of  the  judges. 
That  of  the  former  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 
That  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be  diminished.  This  probably 
arose  from  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  respective  offices. 
As  the  President  is  to  be  elected  for  no  more  than  four  years,  it 
can  rarely  happen  that  an  adequate  salary,  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  will  not  continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.  But 
with  regard  to  the  judges,  who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be 
secured  in  their  places  for  life,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in 
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the  early  stages  of  the  government^  that  a  stipend  which  would 
bo  very  sufficient  at  their  flrst  appointment  would  become  too 
small  in  the  progress  of  their  service. 

§  1631.  ''This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges  bears 
every  mark  of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  together  with  the  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices,  it  affords 
a  better  prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discoverable  in 
the  constitutions  of  any  of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  own 
judges.  The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are  comprised 
in  the  article  respecting  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  be 
impeached  for  malconduct  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tried  by  the  Senate ;  and,  if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from 
office,  and  disqualified  for  holding  any  other.  This  is  the  only 
provision  on  the  point  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
independence  of  the  judicial  character;  and  is  the  only  one  which 
we  find  in  our  own  Constitution  in  respect  to  our  own  judges." ^ 

§  1632.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  also  has,  with  manifest  satisfac- 
tion, referred  to  the  provision  as  giving  a  decided  superiority  to 
the  national  judges  over  those  of  England.  ''The  laws,"  says  ho, 
"  in  England  respecting  the  independency  of  the  judges  have  been 
construed  as  confined  to  those  in  the  superior  courts.  In  the 
United  States,  this  independency  extends  to  judges  in  courts  in- 
ferior as  well  as  supreme.  This  independency  reabhes  equally 
their  salaries  and  their  commissions.  In  England,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  do  not  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  hold 
their  commissions  and  their  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown; 
but  they  still  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament:  the 
judicial  subsists,  and  may  be  blown  to  annihilation  by  the  breath 
of  the  legislative  department     In  the  United  States,  the  judges 

1  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  written  a  few  brief  but  pregnant  sentences  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  has  praised  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as,  in  this  respect,  an 
improvement  upon  all  preyiously  existing  constitutions  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  276.  In  his  second  edition  (Ibid.  p.  294),  he  has  in  some 
measure  limited  the  generality  of  expression  of  the  first,  by  stating  that,  by  the  Eng- 
lish att  of  settlement  of  12  A  18  Will.  III.,  it  was  dechued,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  should  be  ascertained  and  edahliaked  ;  and  by  the  statute  of  1  Geoi^  III.,  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.  See  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268.  Still  there  remains  a  striking  difference 
in  favor  of  the  American  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  in  England  the  compensation  as 
well  as  the  tenure  of  ofiice  is  within  the  reach  of  the  repealing  power  of  Parliament ; 
but  in  the  national  government  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  supreme  fundamental  law, 
unalterable,  except  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
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stand  upon  the  sure  basis  of  the  Oonsitution :  the  judicial  depart- 
ment is  independent  of  the  department  of  legislature.  No  act 
of  Congress  can  shake  their  commissions  or  reduce  their  salaries. 
^The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office.'  It  is  not  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remove  them  on  the 
address  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  They  may  he  removed, 
however,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  conviction  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The  judges  of  the  United  States  stand  on  a  much 
more  independent  footing  than  that  on  which  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land stand,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
commissions  and  salaries.  In  many  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  is  ascertained  and  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  As  to  these,  the  power  of  the  judicial  is  co-ordi- 
nate with  that  of  Uie  legislative  department  As  to  the  other 
cases,  by  the  necessary  result  of  the  Constitution,  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  latter." 

§  1688.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  general  congratulation,  if  this 
language  had  been  completely  borne  out  by  the  perusal  of  our 
juridical  annals.  But,  unfortunately,  a  measure  was  adopted  in 
1802,  under  the  auspices  of  President  Jeiferson,^  which,  if  its 
constitutionality  can  be  successfully  vindicated,  prostrates  in  the 
dust  the  independence  of  all  inferior  judges,  both  as  to  the  tenure 
of  their  office  and  their  compensation  for  services,  and  leaves  the 
Constitution  a  miserable  and  vain  delusion.  In  the  year  1801, 
Congress  passed  an  act  ^  reorganizing  the  judiciary,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  sixteen  new  judges,  with  suitable  sala- 
ries, to  hold  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
different  circuits  created  by  the  act.  Under  this  act,  the  circuit 
judges  received  their  appointments  and  performed  the  duties  of 
their  offices  until  the  year  1802,  when  the  courts  established  by 
the  act  were  abolished  by  a  general  repeal  of  it  by  Congress, 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  or  for  any  continuation  of  their  offices.^ 
The  result  of  this  act,  therefore,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  precedent, 

1  See  Mr.  JefTerson's  Message,  Dec.  8,  1801 ;  4  Wait's  SUte  Papers,  p.  832. 

«  Act  of  1801,  ch.  75. 

*  Act  of  8tb  March,  1802,  ch.  8. 
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that  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  tenure  of  office  of  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  is  during  good  behavior,  Congress 
may,  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  act  of  legislation,  deprive  them  of 
their  offices  at  pleasure,  and  with  it  take  away  their  whole  title 
to  their  salaries.^  How  this  can  bo  reconciled  with  the  terms 
or  the  intent  of  the  Constitution,  is  more  than  any  ingenuity  of 
argument  has  ever,  as  yet,  been  able  to  demonstrate.' (a)  The 
system  fell,  because  it  was  unpopular  with  those  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  power;  and  the  victims  have  hitherto  remained 
without  any  indemnity  from  the  justice  of  the  government 

§  1684.  Upon  this  subject  a  learned  commentator*  has  spoken 
with  a  manliness  and  freedom  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his 
country.  To  those  who  are  alive  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution;  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  are  anxious  to  guard 
it  against  usurpations  of  power,  injurious  to  the  States ;  and  those 
who,  on  the  other  side,  are  equally  anxious  to  prevent  a  prostra-» 
tion  of  any  of  its  great  departments  to  the  authority  of  the 
others;  the  language  can  never  be  unseasonable,  either  for  ad^ 
monition  or  instruction,  to  warn  us  of  the  facility  with  which 
public  opinion  may  be  persuaded  to  yield  up  some  of  the  barriers^ 
of  the  Constitution  under  temporary  influences,  and  to  teach  ua 
the  duty  of  an  unsleeping  vigilance  to  protect  that  branch  which,, 
though  weak  in  its  powers,  is  yet  the  guardian  of  the  rights,  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  *Ut  was  supposed,"  says  the  learned  au-« 
thor,  '*  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  those  tribunals,  in 

1  See  Sergeant  on  Coustitulion,  ch.  80  [ch.  82]. 

*  The  act  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  animated  debates  to  be  found  in  the  annaU 
oC  Congress ;  and  was  resisted  by  a  power  of  argument  and  eloquence  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  These  debates  were  collected  and  printed  in  a  vohime  at 
Albany,  in  1802,  and  are  worthy  of  the  most  deliberate  perusal  of  every  constitutional 
lawyer.  The  act  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  have  been  against 
the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  all  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  time ;  and  probably, 
now,  when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  subsided,,  few  lawyers  will  be  found  to  main- 
tain the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  No  one  can  doubt  the  perfect  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  remodel  their  courts,  or  to  confer  or  withdraw  their  jurisdiction  at  their 
pleasure.  But  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  deprive  judges  of  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  their  salaries  after  they  have  once  become  oonstitationally  vested  in  them. 
See  3  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  22  to  25. 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  860  ;  8  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  22 
to  25. 

(a)  Something  of  the  views  of  those  807.  See  also  Garland's  Life  of  John 
who  defend  this  legislation  may  be  seen  Randolph,  I.  188 ;  Cocke's  Const  Hiit^ 
in  Van  Buren,  Political  Partiei^  804  to     I.  219. 
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which  justice  is  to  be  dispensed  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  confederacy ;  in  which  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  to  be  decided  upon ;  in  which  questions  might  arise  as  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  executive,  or  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  judges  might  find  themselves  constrained,  by  duty  and  by 
their  oaths,  to  pronounce  against  the  authority  of  either,  should 
be  stable  and  permanent,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  executive,  or  legislature,  or  both,  for  their  existence;  —  that^ 
without  this  degree  of  permanence,  the  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  could  not  secure  to  that  department  the  necessary 
firmness  to  meet  unshaken  every  question,  and  to  decide  as  jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  should  dictate,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. These  considerations  induced  an  opinion,  which,  it 
was  presumed,  was  general,  if  not  universal,  that  the  power 
vested  in  Congress  to  erect  from  time  to  time  tribunals  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  authorize  them,  at  pleasure,  to 
demolish  thenu  Being  built  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution, 
their  foundations  were  supposed  to  partake  of  its  permanency, 
and  to  be  equally  incapable  of  being  shaken  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  But  a  diffei-ent  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  lately  prevailed.  It  has  been  determined  tliat  a  power 
to  ordain  and  establish,  from  time  to  time,  carries  with  it  a 
discretionary  power  to  discontinue  or  demolish, — that,  although 
the  tenure  of  office  be  during  good  behaviovy  this  does  not  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  office  from  the  officer,  by  putting  down  the 
office ;  but  only  secures  to  the  officer  his  station  upon  the  terms 
of  good  behavior,  so  long  as  the  office  itself  remains.  Painful, 
indeed,  is  the  remark,  that  this  interpretation  seems  calculated 
to  subvert  one  of  the  fundamental  pillara  of  free  governments, 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
political  schisms  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  United  States  of 
America. "  ^ 

1  Whether  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  inferior  courts  within  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  in  former 
times  a  matter  of  some  controversy,  but  has  never  been  decided  by  tlie  Supreme 
Court.  They  are,  doubtless,  oflScers  of  the  government  of  tlie  United  States  ,  but 
their  duties  are  partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive  or  ministerial.  Wise  v.  Withers, 
8  Cranch  s  R.  836.  In  these  respects  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  like  commis- 
sioners of  excise,  of  bankruptcy,  commissioners  to  take  depositions,  and  commission- 
ers under  treaties.    And  it  has  been  said  that  the  Constitution,  in  speaking  of  courts 
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§  1635.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  although  the 
Constitution  has,  with  so  sedulous  a  care,  endeavored  to  guard 
the  judicial  department  from  the  overwhelming  influence  or 
power  of  the  other  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  it 
has  not  conferred  upon  them  any  inviolability  or  irresponsibility 
for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  On  the  contrary,  for  any  corrupt 
violation  or  omission  of  the  high  trusts  confided  to  the  judges, 
they  are  liable  to  be  impeached  (as  we  have  already  seen),  and, 
upon  conviction,  removed  from  office.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  pure  and  independent  administration  of  public  justice  is  amply 
provided  for;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  urgent  responsibility 
secured  for  fidelity  to  the  people. 

§  1636.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  spoken  of  in  the 
Constitution,  do  not  include  the  judges  of  courts  appointed  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
courts  of  the  territories  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which 
the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general 
government  can  be  deposited*  They  are  legislative  courts,  cre- 
ated in  virtue  of  the  general  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  na- 
tional government  over  its  territories.  The  jurisdiction  with 
which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  which 
is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  but  arises  from 
llio  same  general  sovcroi^ty.  In  legislating  for  them,  Congress 
exercises  the  combined  powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment Congress  may,  therefore,  rightfully  limit  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  territorial  courts,  as  well  as  their 
jurisdiction;  and  it  has  been  accordingly  limited  to  a  short 
I>eriod  of  years. ^ 

and  judges,  means  those  who  exercise  all  the  rpgnlar  and  permanent  duties  which 
belong  to  a  court,  in  the  ordinary  popnlar  signification  of  the  terms.  Sergeant  on 
Ck>nst  (2d  edit)  ch.  88,  pp.  877,  878. 

At  present,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  organized  under  the  Constitution, 
consist  of  district  courts  (one  of  which,  at  least,  is  established  in  every  State  in  the 
Union),  of  circuit  courts,  and  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  being  composed  of  seven  (a) 
judges.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1802,  ch.  81,  are 
those  which  make  the  general  prorisions  for  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  and 
for  their  jurisdiction,  original  and  appellate.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  given  a  brief 
but  accurate  account  of  the  examination  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect  14,  pp.  279  to  285  (2d  edit  pp.  298  to  805). 

^  The  American  Insurance  Company  9.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  546. 

(a)  Now  nine. 
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§  1687.  The  second  section  of  the  third  article  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  national  government  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  ^'  The 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,  (a) 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  States ,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  ^ 

§  1638.  Such  is  the  judicial  power  which  the  Constitution  has 
deemed  essential  in  order  to  follow  out  one  of  its  great  objects 
stated  in  the  preamble,  ^^to  establish  justice."  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay,  in  his  very  able  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  The  State  of 
Georgia,'  has  drawn  up  a  summary  of  the  more  general  reason- 
ing on  which  each  of  these  delegations  of  power  is  founded.  ^'  It 
may  be  asked,"  said  he,  '^what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude 
in  which  the  words  ^to  establish  justicey*  as  here  used,  are  to  be 
understood  ?  Tlie  answer  to  this  question  will  result  from  the 
provisions  made  in  the  Constitution  on  this  head.  They  are 
specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  where  it  is 
ordained  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  ten  descriptions  of  cases,  namely:  1.  To  all  cases  arising 
under  this  Constitution;  because  the  meaning,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  bo  ascertained  by  all  the 
parties,  not  by  authority  derived  only  from  one  of  them.     2.    To 

1  It  lias  been  very  correctly  remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  that  "the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  State^  is  of  a  i)eculiar  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  commensurate  with 
the  ordinary  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
powers  which  concern  treaties.  But  it  also  goes  further.  When  certain  jjarties  are 
concerned,  although  the  subject  in  controversy  does  not  relate  to  any  sjMJcial  objects 
of  authority  of  the  general  government  wherein  the  separate  sovereignties  of  the 
separate  States  are  blended  in  one  common  mass  of  supremacy,  yet  the  general 
government  has  a  judicial  authority  in  regard  to  such  subjects  of  controverey  ;  and 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  may  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  give  such  judicial 
authority  its  profjcr  effect."     Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  433,  434. 

«  2  Dall.  R.  419,  475. 

(a)  See  Tennessee  v,  Davis,  100  U.  S.  257. 
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all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  because, 
as  such  laws,  constitutionally  made,  are  obligatory  in  each  State, 
the  measure  of  obligation  and  obedience  ought  not  to  be  decided 
and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they  are  due,  but  by  a  tribunal 
deriving  authority  from  both  the  parties.  8.  To  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  treaties  made  by  their  authority ;  because,  as  treaties 
are  compacts  made  by  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  nation,  their 
operation  ought  not  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  the  local  laws 
or  courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  4.  To  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  because,  as 
these  are  officers  of  foreign  nations,  whom  this  nation  are  bound 
to  protect,  and  treat  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  cases  affect- 
ing them  ought  only  to  be  cognizable  by  national  authority. 
6.  To  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  because, 
as  the  seas  are  the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  right  and 
privileges  relative  thereto  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  treaties,  such  cases  necessarily  belong  to  national  jurisdic- 
tion. 6.  To  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party ;  because,  in  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  are  inter- 
ested, it  would  not  be  equal  or  wise  to  let  any  one  State  decide 
and  measure  out  the  justice  due  to  others.  7.  To  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States ;  because  domestic  tranquillity  re- 
quires that  the  contentions  of  States  should  be  peaceably  termi- 
nated by  a  common  judicatory ;  and  because,  in  a  free  country, 
justice  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  will  of  either  of  the  litigants. 
8.  To  controversies  beween  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; 
because,  in  case  a  State  (that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  it)  has  de- 
mands against  some  citizens  of  another  State,  it  is  better  that 
she  should  prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  court  than  in  a 
court  of  the  State  to  which  those  citizens  belong,  the  danger  of 
irritation  and  criminations,  arising  from  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  of  partiality,  being  thereby  obviated;  because,  in 
cases  where  some  citizens  of  one  State  have  demands  against  all 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rip;hts 
of  men  forbids  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
justice  due  to  the  latter;  and  true  republican  government  re- 
quires that  free  and  equal  citizens  should  have  free,  fair,  and 
equal  justice.  9.  To  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  because, 
as  the  rights  of  the  two  States  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into 
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question,  neither  of  the  two  States  ought  to  decide  the  contro- 
yersy.  10.  To  controyersies  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects;  because,  as 
eyery  nation  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  towards 
other  nations,  all  questions  touching  the  justice  due  to  foreign 
nations,  or  people,  ought  to  bo  ascertained  by,  and  depend  on, 
national  authority.  Eyen  this  cursory  yiew  of  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  United  States  leayes  the  mind  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  them  to  the  presenration  of  the  tranquillity, 
the  equal  soyereignty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  people. " 

§  1639.  This  opinion  contains  a  clear,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
an  exact  outline ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  separately 
eyery  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  here  giyen,  in  order  that  a  more 
full  and  comprehensiye  understanding  of  all  the  reasons  on  which 
it  is  founded  may  be  attained.  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  such 
an  examination  will  not  display  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
profound  wisdom  and  policy  with  which  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed. 

§  1640.  And  first,  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  tlie  laws,  and 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States.^  And  by  cases  in  this  clause 
we  are  to  understand  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases. ^ 

§  1641.  The  propriety  of  the  delegation  of  jurisdiction,  in 
"cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  rests  on  the  obvious  con- 
sideration, that  there  ought  always  to  be  some  constitutional 
method  of  giving  effect  to  constitutional  provisions.  ^  What, 
for  instance,  would  avail  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures,  without  some  constitutional  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  them  ?  *    The  States  are,  by  the  Constitution, 

1  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  clause  was,  "  Tlie  jurib<1iction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  extend  to  all  casee  arising  under  the  laws  |xissed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States;"  the  other  words,  "the  Constitution,"  and  "treaties," 
were  afterwards  added  without  any  apparent  objection.  Journal  of  Convention,  226, 
297,  298. 

s  1  Tnck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  420,  421 ;  Cohens  r.  Yii^nia,  6  Wheat.  K.  899; 
Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  24,  p.  226. 

*  Cohens  v.  Yii^nia,  6  Wheat.  R.  415 ;  Id.  402  to  404  ;  anU,  vol.  i.  §§  266,  267. 

^  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  Resolutions  and  Report,  January,  1800,  says  that 
"cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  In  the  sense  of  this  clause,  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions. One  of  these  comprehends  the  cases  growing  out  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
legislative  power  of  the  States,  such  as  emitting  bills  of  credit,  making  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debta.     "  Should  this  prohibition  be  violated,'* 
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prohibited  from  doing  a  variety  of  things;  some  of  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Union;  others  with  its 
peace  and  safety ;  others  with  the  principles  of  gclod  government 
The  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  articles,  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  emission  of  paper-money,  are  examples  of  each 
kind.  No  man  of  sense  will  believe  that  such  prohibitions 
would  be  scrupulously  regarded  without  some  effectual  power  in 
the  government  to  restrain  or  correct  the  infractions  of  them. ' 
The  power  must  be  either  a  direct  negative  on  the  State  laws,  or 
an  authority  in  the  national  courts  to  overrule  such  as  shall  man- 
ifestly be  in  contravention  to  the  Constitution.  The  latter  course 
was  thought  by  the  convention  to  be  preferable  to  the  former ; 
and  it  is,  without  question,  by  far  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
States.^ 

■ays  ho,  "  and  a  snit  hdween  eUiMem  of  the  iams  StaU  be  the  eoniequenee,  this  would 
be  a  case  arising  under  the  Coiiatitntion  before  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Sta^. 
A  second  description  comprehends  suits  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  or  citizens 
of  different  States,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  State  or  foreign  laws,  but  submitted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ;  the  judicial  power 
being,  in  several  instances,  extended  beyond  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States." 
(p.  28.)  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  uses  the  following  language :  "The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  federal  government  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  Now,  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government,  or  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  being  all  enumerated,  the  cases  arising  under  the  Oonatitution 
can  only  br.  such  as  arise  out  of  some  enumerated  power  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  prohibited  to  those  of  the  several  States.  These  general  words  include  what 
is  comprehended  iu  the  next  clause,  namely,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  clause,  it  comprehends  some  cases  after- 
wards enumerated  ;  for  example,  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  foreign  states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States  ;  all  which  may  arise  under  the  ConelUiUion,  and  not  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States.  Many  other  cases  might  be  enumerated  which  would 
fall  strictly  under  this  clause,  and  no  other ;  as,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  another ;  so,  if  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State  should  escape  into  another  and  obtain  protection  there,  as  a  free  man  ;  so,  if  a 
State  should  coin  money,  and  declare  the  same  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  d«>bt, 
the  validity  of  such  a  tender,  if  made,  would  fall  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 
So  also,  if  a  State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  upon  goods 
imported,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  if  disputed,  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  not  of  any  other.  In  all  these  cases  equitable  circum- 
stances may  arise,  the  cognisance  of  which,  as  well  as  such  as  were  strictly  legal,  would 
belong  to  the  federal  judiciary  in  virtue  of  this  clause.'*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
418,  419.     See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  888,  890,  400,  418,  419. 

1  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  142. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80.     See  also  Id.  No.  22 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  889,  890.    The 
reasonableness  of  this  extent  of  the  judicial  power  Is  very  much  considered  by  Mr. 
VOL.  II.  —  29 
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§  1642.  The  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  ^  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. "  In  fact,  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  would  of 
itself  settle  every  doubt  that  could  be  raised  on  the  subject 
^Thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction, "  says  the 
Federalist,  ^over  the  same  causes  is  a  hydra  in  government,  from 
which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed. "  ^ 

§  1643.  There  is  still  more  cogency,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the 
reasoning,  as  applied  to  ^  cases  arising  under  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  bo  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 
Without  this  power,  there  would  be  perpetual  danger  of  collision, 
and  even  of  war,  with  foreign  powers,  and  an  utter  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  ordinary  obligations  of  treaties.^  The  want  of  this 
power  was,  as  we  have  seen,'  a  most  mischievous  defect  in  the 
confederation,  and  subjected  the  country  not  only  to  violations 
of  its  plighted  faith  but  to  the  gross  and  almost  proverbial  im- 
putation of  Punic  insincerity.^ 

§  1644.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  on  this  subject  has 
been  already  exhausted  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  Commenta- 
ries, and  therefore  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further  illustra- 
tions, although  many  humiliating  proofs  are  to  bo  found  in  the 
records  of  the  confederation.^ 

Chief  Justice  MarshaU,  in  delirering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia 
(6  Wheat.  R.  418  to  423),  from  which  some  extracts  will  be  made,  iu  considering  the 
appellate  jnrisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  future  page. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  Id.  No.  22  ;  Id.  No.  15 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380,  S90 ; 
8  Elliot's  Debates,  142,  143.  In  the  convention  which  fnuned  the  Constitution,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  *'That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  geueral  legislature, 
and  to  such  other  questions  as  involve  the  national  peace  and  harmony."  Journal  of 
Convention,  188,  189. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  80  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  890,  400  ;  The  Federalist. 
No.  80.  The  remarks  of  The  Federalist,  No.  80,  on  this  subject  will  be  found  very 
instructive,  and  should  be  perused  by  every  constitutional  lawyer. 

•  AtUe,  vol.  i.  §§  266,  267,  483,  484 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  148,  280. 
«  8  Elliot's  Debates,  281. 

*  AnU,  vol.  i.  §§  266,  267,  488,  484  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  80 ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419,  420.  This  clause  was  opposed  with  great  eaniestness 
in  some  of  the  State  conventions,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Virginia,  as  alamiing  and 
dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States,  since  it  would  bring  everything 
within  the  vortex  of  the  national  jurisdiction.  It  was  defended  with  great  ability  and 
conclusiveness  of  reasoning,  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  safety  and  prerogatives  of  the  States.  See  2 
Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  427  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  126,  128,  129,  133,  143  j  Id.  280  ;  4 
Elliot's  Debates  (Martin's  Letter),  46. 
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§  1645.  It  is  obseryable,  that  the  language  is^  that  ^  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity ^^\  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.^ 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  '^  cases  in  law  and  equity  "  in  this 
claused  Plainly,  cases  at  the  common  law,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  cases  in  equity,  according  to  the  known  distinction 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  England,  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  upon  their  emigration,  and  with  which  all  the  Ameri- 
can States  were  familiarly  acquainted.^  Here,  then,  at  least,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  appeals  to  and  adopts  the  com- 
mon law,  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
medial justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.'  If  the  remedy  must 
be  in  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the  course  of  proceedings  at 
the  common  law,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  irresistibly  to 
follow  that  the  principles  of  decision,  by  which  these  remedies 
must  be  administered,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Hitherto  such  has  been  the  uniform  interpretation  and  mode  of 
administering  justice  in  civil  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  this  class  of  cases.^ 

§  1646.  Another  inquiry  may  bo,  what  constitutes  a  eaie 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  judicial 
department  is  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form 
that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it  When  it 
has  assumed  such  a  form,  it  then  becomes  a  case ;  and  then,  and 

1  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  127/128,  129,  180,  188,  141,  148, 154. 

*  See  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  8  Wheat  R.  212,  221,  228. 

'  It  is  a  cnrious  fact,  that  while  the  adoption  of  the  common  law,  as  the  basis  of  the 
national  jurisprudence,  has  been  in  later  times  the  subject  of  such  deep  political  alaim 
with  some  statesmen,  the  non-existence  of  it,  as  such  a  basis,  was  originally  pressed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  a  principal  defect  Mr.  Gooige 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  urged  that  the  want  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  securing  to  the 
people  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  law,  was  a  fatal  defect  2  American  Museum, 
634 ;  ante,  vol.  L  p.  203.  Yet  the  whole  alignment  in  the  celebrated  Resolutions  of 
Yiiginia  of  January,  1800,  supposes  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  been  a  most 
mischievous  provision. 

^  See  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Peters's  S.  C.  R.  488  to  447 ;  Robinson  v,  Campbell;  8 
Wheat  R.  212.  See  Madison's  Report,  7  January,  1800,  pp.  28,  29 ;  Chisholm's  Ex^ 
ccutors  V.  QeoTgia,  2  DalL  It  419,  438,  487,  per  Iiedell,  J.  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
80.  83.  .  . 
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not  till  then,  the  judicial  power  attaches  to  it  A  case,  then, 
in  the  sense  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitation,  arises  when  some 
subject  touching  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  is  submitted  to  the  courts  by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.^  In  other  words,  a  case  is  a  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  r^ular  course  of 
judicial  proceedings ;  and  when  it  involves  any  question  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  within  the  judicial  power  confided  to  the  Union.' 

§  1647.  Cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
are  such  as  arise  from  the  powers  conferred,  or  privileges  granted, 
or  rights  claimed,  or  protection  secured,  or  prohibitions  contained 
in  the  Constitution  itself  independent  of  any  particular  statute 
enactment  Many  cases  of  this  sort  may  easily  be  enumerated. 
Thus,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be  denied  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen  in  another  State;'  if  a  State  should  coin  money,  or 
make  paper-money  a  tender;  ^f  a  person,  tried  for  a  crime 
against  the  United  States,  should  be  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  or  a 
trial  in  the  State  where  the  crime  is  charged  to  be  committed ; 
if  a  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  sliould  escape  into  another,  and  there  should  be  a  refusal 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due ;  in  these,  and  many  other  cases,  the  question  to  be  judi- 
cially decided  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  within 
the  scope  of  their  constitutional  authority,  whether  they  consti- 
tute the  right,  or  privilege,  or  claim,  or  protection,  or  defence  of 
the  party,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  whom  they  are  asserted.^  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  cases  arising  under  treaties.  Indeed, 
wherever,  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  any  questions  arise  touching 

1  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  819.  See  Mr.  MarshaU's 
Speech  on  the  caae  of  Jonathan  Robbina,  Bee's  Adm.  R.  277  ;  5  Wheat.  R.  Appx. 

16,  17. 

>  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419,  420  ;  Madison's  Virginia  Resolutions 
and  Report,  January,  1800,  p.  28  ;  Marbury  v,  Madison,  1  Cranch's  R.  137,  173,  174 ; 
Owing  V.  Norwood,  5  Cranch,  R.  844.     See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  418,  419. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419. 

*  Marbury  V.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187, 178,  174. 
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the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authority,  exercised  under 
the  United  States,  or  touching  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or 
touching  the  validity  of  any  statute  or  authority  exercised  under 
any  State,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  .it  has  been  invariably  held  to 
be  a  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends.* 

§  1G48.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  a  case  to  bo 
within  the  purview  of  this  clause  must  bo  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  court  to  demand  something  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  construction  is  clearly  too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity 
consists  of  the  right  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its  correct  decision  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  either.  This  is  manifestly  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  clause  by  Congress,  by  the  26th  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  (which  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Constitution),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  solidity  or 
correctness.^  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  this  clause  would  be 
defeated  by  any  narrower  construction;  since  the  power  was 
conferred  for  the  purpose,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  producing  a 
uniformity  of  construction  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  • 

§  1649.  This  subject  was  a  good  deal  discussed  in  a  recent 
case  *  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  one  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions was,  whether  Congress  could  constitutionally  confer  upon 
the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States  (as  it  has  done  by  the  seventh 
section  of  its  charter '^)  general  authority  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contended  that 
they  could  not,  because  several  questions  might  arise  in  such 
suits  which  might  depend  upon  the  general  principles  of  law, 

1  See  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  f  25  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  804 ; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264  ;  Oshom  v.  Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  9  Wheat 
R.  788 ;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R  1. 

<  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  878,  879,  891,  892.  See  also  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  419,  420  ;  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  80. 

>  The  Federalist  No.  80  ;  Cohens  9.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R  891,  892. 

*  Osbom  I/.  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat  R  788,  819,  820. 

*  Act  of  1816,  oh.  44,  |  7. 
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and  not  upon  any  act  of  Congress.  It  was  hold  that  Congress 
did  constitationally  possess  the  power,  and  had  rightfully  con- 
ferred it  in  that  charter. 

§  1650.  •  The  reasoning  on  which  this  decision  was  founded 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  very  language  in  which  it 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ^The  question,** 
said  he,^  is  whether  it  [the  case]  arises  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  appellants  contend  that  it  does  not,  because  several 
questions  may  arise  in  it  which  depend  on  the  general  principles 
of  the  law,  not  on  any  act  of  Congress.  If  this  were  sufficient  to 
withdraw  a  case  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  al- 
most every  case,  although  involving  the  construction  of  a  law, 
would  be  withdrawn ;  and  a  clause  in  tlie  Constitution  relating 
to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  government,  and  expressed 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  would  be  construed  to  mean 
almost  nothing.  There  is  scarcely  any  case,  every  part  of  which 
depends  on  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States.  The  questions  whether  the  fact  alleged  as  the  foundation 
of  the  action  be  real  or  fictitious ;  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  maintain  his  action; 
whether  his  right  is  barred;  whether  he  has  received  satisfaction, 
or  has  in  any  manner  released  his  claims,  are  .questions  some  or 
all  of  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  case;  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  words 
which  seem  intended  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  Union,  which  seem  designed  to  give  the  courts 
of  the  government  the  construction  of  all  its  acts,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  rights  of  individuals,  would  be  reduced  to  almost 
nothing. "  * 

§  1651.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  Congress  giving  to  inferior  courts 
original  jurisdiction  in  cases  to  which  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  extend,  he  proceeds:  "Wo  perceive,  then, 
no  ground  on  which  the  proposition  can  bo  maintained,  that  Con- 
gress is  incapable  of  giving  the  circuit  courts  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  case  to  which  the  appellate  jurisdiction  extends.  We 
ask,  then,  if  \t  can  be  sufficient  to  exclude  this  jurisdiction  that 
the  case  involves  questions  depending  on  general  principles  ?  A 
cause  may  depend  on  several  questions  of  fact  and  law.     Some  of 

1  0;iboni  V,  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  819,  820. 
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these  may  depend  on  the  constmction  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States ;  others  on  principles  unconnected  with  that  law.  If  it  be 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  jurisdiction  that  the  title  or  right  set 
up  by  the  party  may  be  defeated  by  one  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  law  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained  by  the  oppo- 
site construction,  provided  the  facts  necessary  to  support  the 
action  be  made  out,  then  all  the  other  questions  must  be  decided 
as  incidental  to  this,  which  gives  that  jurisdiction.  Those  other 
questions  cannot  arrest  the  proceedings.  Under  this  construc- 
tion the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  extends  eiTectively  and  bene- 
ficially to  that  most  important  class  of  cases  which  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  cause.  On  the  opposite  construction,  the  judi- 
cial power  never  can  be  extended  to  a  whole  case,  as  expressed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  to  those  parts  of  cases  only  which  present 
the  particular  question  involving  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  law.  We  say  it  never  can  be  extended  to  the 
whole  case;  because,  if  the  circumstance  that  other  points  are 
involved  in  it  shall  disable  Congress  from  authorizing  the  courts 
of  the  Union  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  original  cause,  it  equally 
disables  Congress  from  authorizing  those  courts  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  cause,  on  an  appeal ;  and  thus  it  will  be  re« 
stricted  to  a  single  question  in  that  cause.  And  words  obviously 
intended  to  secure  to  those  who  claim  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  in  the  federal 
courts,  will  be  restricted  to  the  insecure  remedy  of  an  appeal 
upon  an  insulated  point,  after  it  has  received  that  shape  which 
may  be  given  to  it  by  another  tribunal  into  which  he  is  forced 
against  his  will.  We  think,  then,  that  when  a  question,  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  by  the  Consti- 
tution, forms  an  ingredient  of  the  original  cause,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  the  circuit  courts  jurisdiction  of  that 
cause,  although  other  questions  of  fact  or  of  law  may  be  involved 
in  it 

§  1652.  "The  case  of  the  bank  is,  we  think,  a  very  strong 
case  of  tliis  description.  Tlie  charter  of  incorporation  not  only 
creates  it,  but  gives  it  every  faculty  which  it  possesses.  The 
power  to  acquire  rights  of  any  description,  to  transact  business 
of  any  description,  to  make  contracts  of  any  description,  to  sue 
on  those  contracts,  is  given  and  hieasured  by  its  charter,  and  that 
charter  is  a  law  of  the  United  States.     This  being  can  acquire 
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no  rights  make  no  contract^  bring  no  suit^  which  is  not  anthorized 
hy  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  only  itself  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  a  law,  but  all  its  actions  and  all  itf  rights  are  dependent  on 
the  same  law.  Can  a  being,  thus  constituted,  have  a  case  which 
does  not  arise  literally  as  well  as  substantially  under  the  law  7 
Take  the  case  of  a  contract,  which  is  put  as  the  strongest  against 
the  bank.  When  a  bank  sues,  thie  first  question  which  presents 
itself,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  cause,  is,  has  this 
legal  entity  a  right  to  sue  ?  Has  it  a  right  to  come,  not  into  this 
court  particularly,  but  into  any  court  ?  This  depends  on  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  next  question  is,  has  this  being  a 
right  to  make  this  particular  contract  7  If  this  question  be  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  the  cause  is  determined  against  the  plain- 
tiff; and  this  question,  too^  depends  entirely  on  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  important  questions,  and  they  exist 
in  every  possible  case.  The  right  to  sue,  if  decided  once,  is  de- 
cided forever;  but  the  power  of  Congress  was  exercised  antece- 
dently to  the  first  decision  on  that  right;  and  if  it  was  con- 
stitutional, then,  it  cannot  cease  to  be  so  because  the  particular 
question  is  decided.  It  may  be  revived  at  the  will  of  the  party, 
and  most  probably  would  be  renewed  were  the  tribunal  to  be 
changed.  But  the  question  respecting  the  right  to  make  a  par-, 
ticular  contract,  or  to  acquire  a  particular  propcfrty,  or  to  sue  on 
account  of  a  particular  injury,  belongs  to  every  particular  case, 
and  may  be  renewed  in  every  case.  The  question  forms  an  ori- 
ginal ingredient  in  every  cause.  Whether  it  be  in  fact  relied  on 
or  not  in  the  defence,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  cause,  and  may  be 
relied  on.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  cannot  de|)end  on  the 
defence  which  the  defendant  may  choose  to  set  up.  Ilis  right  to 
sue  is  anterior  to  that  defence,  and  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  is  brought  llie  questions  which  the  case 
involves,  then,  must  determine  its  character,  whether  those 
questions  be  made  in  the  cause  or  not  The  appellants  say  that 
the  case  arises  on  the  contract;  but  the  validity  of  the  contract 
depends  on  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  the  plaintiff  is  com- 
pelled, in  every  case,  to  show  its  validity.  The  case  arises  em- 
phatically under  the  law.  The  act  of  Congress  is  its  foundation. 
The  contract  could  never  have  been  made  but  under  the  authority 
of  that  act.  The  act  itself  is  the  first  ingredient  in  the  case,  is 
its  origin,  is  that  from  which  every  other  part  arises.    That  other 
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questions  may  also  arise,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  or 
its  performance,  cannot  change  the  case,  or  give  it  any  other  ori- 
gin than  the  charter  of  incorporation.  The  action  still  origi- 
nates in,  and  is  sustained  by,  that  charter. 

§  1653.  ^  The  clause  giving  the  bank  a  right  to  sue  in  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  acts  authorizing  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  sue  in  their 
own  names,  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  post- 
master-general,  for  example,  cannot  sue  under  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  character  of  the  party,  nor  is  he  authorized  to  sue  by 
Uie  judiciary  act  He  comes  into  the  courts  of  the  Union  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
can  only  be  sustained  by  the  admission  that  his  suit  is  a  case  aris- 
ing under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  such 
a  case  because  a  law  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  contract 
and  authorizes  the  suit,  the  same  reasons  exist  with  respect  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  bank.  That^  too,  is  such  a  case;  because 
that  suit,  too,  is  itself  authorized,  and  is  brought  on  a  contract 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  depends  absolutely 
on  that  law,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  its  authority. 

§  1654.  '^  If  it  be  said,  that  a  suit  brought  by  the  bank  may 
depend  in  fact  altogether  on  questions  unconnected  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  suits 
brought  by  the  postmaster-general.  The  plea  in  bar  may  be  pay- 
ment, if  the  suit  be  brought  on  a  bond,  or  non-assumpsit,  if  it  be 
brought  on  an  open  account,  and  no  other  question  may  arise 
than  what  respects  the  complete  discharge  of  the  demand.  Yet 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  authorizing  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  is  sustained  singly  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, standing  on  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
asserts  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  give  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  circuit  courts  in  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  clause  in  the  patent  law  authorizing  suits  in  the 
circuit  courts  stands,  wo  think,  on  the  same  principle.  Such  a 
suit  is  a  case  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
defendant  may  not,  at  the  trial,  question  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent, or  make  any  point  which  requires  the  construction  of  an  act 
of  Congress.     He  may  rest  his  defence  exclusively  on  the  fact 
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that  he  has  not  violated  the  right  of  the  plaintiff.  That  this 
fact  becomes  the  sole  question  made  in  the  cause,  cannot  oust  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  establish  the  position  that  the  case 
does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

§  1655.  ^  It  is  said,  that  a  clear  distinction  exists  between  the 
party  and  the  cause ;  that  the  party  may  originate  under  a  law 
with  which  the  cause  has  no  connection ;  and  that  Congress  may, 
with  the  same  propriety,  give  a  naturalized  citizen,  who  is  the 
mere  creature  of  a  law,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  give  that  right  to  the  bank.  This  distinction  is  not 
denied ;  and,  if  the  act  of  Congress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, and  contained  nothing  more,  it  might  be  entitled  to  great 
consideration.  But  the  act  does  not  stop  with  incorporating  the 
bank.  It  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  the  being  it  has  made  all  the 
faculties  and  capacities  which  that  being  possesses.  Every  act 
of  the  bank  grows  out  of  this  law,  and  is  attested  by  it  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  every  act  of  the  bank  arises 
out  of  this  law.  A  naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made  a  citizen 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  but  the  act  does  not  proceed  to  give, 
to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  his  capacities.  Ho  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen, 
and  standing,  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  footing  of  a 
native.  Tlie  Constitution  docs  not  authorize  Congress  to  en- 
large or  abridge  those  rights.  Tlio  simple  power  of  the  national 
legislature  is  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  exhausts  it  so  far  as  respects  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Constitution  then  takes  him  up,  and  among  other 
rights,  extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances  under 
which  a  native  might  sue.  lie  is  distinguishable  in  nothing  from 
a  native  citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. Tlie  law  makes  none.  There  is,  then,  no  resemblance 
between  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  and  the  general  naturali- 
zation law.  Upon  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  this  subject,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  clause  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  enabling  the  bank  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  the  courts."  ^ 

1  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  821  to  828.     See  also  Bank  of 
the  United  States  v.  Georgia,  9  Wheat.  11.  904. 
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§  1656.  Cases  may  also  arise  under  laws  of  the  United  States 
by  implication,  as  well  as  hj  express  enactment,,  so  that  due 
redress  may  be  administered  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  legislative  act  to  involve  con- 
sequences which  are  not  expressed.  An  officer,  for  example,  is 
ordered  to  arrest  an  individual.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
usual,  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  punished  for  obeying  this  order. 
His  security  is  implied  in  the  order  itsell  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  an  act  of  Oongress  to  imply,  without  expressing,  this  very  ex- 
emption  from  State  control.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the 
carriers  of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment^  and  all  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point 
It  has  never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are 
protected  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty ;  and  yet  this  protection 
is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It  is  incidental  to,  and 
is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which  those  institutions  are 
created,  and  is  secured  to  the  individuals  employed  in  tliem  by 
the  judicial  power  alone ;  'that  is,  the  judicial  power  is  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  government  in  administering  this  security.^ 

§  1667.  It  has  also  been  asked,  and  may  again  be  asked,  why 
the  words  "cases  in  equity"  are  found  in  this  clause?  What 
equitable  causes  can  grow  out  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  ?  To  this  the  general  answer  of 
the  Federalist '(a)  seems  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory.  "There 
is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation  between  individuals  which  may 
not  involve  those  Ingredients  of  frauds  aeeidenty  trusty  or  hard' 
ship  which  would  render  the  matter  an  object  of  equitable  rather 
than  of  legal  jurisdiction,  as  the  distinction  is  known  and  estab- 
lished in  several  of  the  States.  It  is  the  peculiar  province,  for 
instance,  of  a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called 
hard  bargains :  these  are  contracts  in  which,  though  there  may 
have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  deceit  sufficient  to  invalidate  them 
in  a  court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have  been  some  undue  and  un- 
conscionable advantage  taken  of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of 
one  of  the  parties,*  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate. 

1  Osborn  o.  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat  R.  865,  866  ;  Id.  847,  848. 
<  The  FodcmliHt,  No.  80.    See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Qomm.  App.  418,  419;  %  Elliot's 
Debates,  889,  890. 

(a)  Robinson  9.  Gampbell,  8  Wheat      r.  Creighton,  24  How.  169 ;  Noonan  «. 
212 ;  Neves  v.  Scott,  18  How.  268  ;  Fitch      Lee,  2  Black,  499. 
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In  such  cases  where  foreigners  were  concerned  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  federal  judicatories  to  do  justice, 
without  an  equitable  as  well  as  a  legal  jurisdiction.  Agree- 
ments to  convey  lands  claimed  under  the  grants  of  different 
States  may  afford  another  example  of  the  necessity  of  an  equita- 
ble jurisdiction  in  the  federal  courts.  This  reasoning  may  not 
be  so  palpable  in  those  States  where  the  formal  and  technical 
distinction  between  law  and  equity  is  not  maintained,  as  in  this 
State,  where  it  is  exemplified  by  every  day's  practice." 

§  1658.  Tlie  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  ^Ho  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls." The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  to  the  national 
judiciary  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  persons  who  have 
duly  reflected  upon  the  subject  There  are  various  grades  of 
public  ministers,  from  ambassadors  (which  is  the  highest  grade) 
down  to  common  resident  ministers,  whose  rank  and  diplomatic 
precedence  and  authority  are  well  known  and  well  ascertained 
in  the  law  and  usages  of  nations.^  But  whatever  may  be  their 
relative  rank  and  grade,  public  ministers  of  every  class  are  the 
immediate  representatives  of  their  sovereigns.  As  such  repre- 
sentatives, they  owe  no  subjection  to  any  laws  but  those  of  their 
own  country,  any  more  than  their  sovereign;  and  their  actions 
are  not  generally  deemed  subject  to  the  control  of  the  private  law 
of  that  State  wherein  they  are  appointed  to  reside.  Ho  that  is 
subject  to  the  coercion  of  laws  is  necessarily  dependent  on  that 
power  by  whom  those  laws  were  made.  But  public  ministers 
ought,  in  order  to  perform  their  duties  to  their  own  sovereign,  to 
be  independent  of  every  power  except  that  by  which  they  arc  sent; 
and,  of  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mere  n^unici- 
pal  law  of  that  nation  wherein  they  are  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions.^   The  rights,  the  powers,  the  duties,  and  the  privileges  of 

^  Three  classes  are  usually  distinguished  in  diplomacy  :  1.  Ambassadors,  who  are 
the  highest  order,  who  are  considered  as  personally  representing  their  sovereigns  ;  2. 
Envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  8.  Ministers  resident  and  min- 
isters ehargis  cCaffairs,  Mere  common  chargA  d^affdira  are  deemed  of  still  lower 
rank.  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  art  Ministera,  Foreign;  Vattel,  B.  4, 
oh.  6,  §§  71  to  74. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  263  ;  Vattel,  B.  4,  ch.  7,  §§  80,  81,  »2,  99,  101 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  2,  pp.  37,  38  (2d  edit.  pp.  38,  39).  In  the  case  of  the  SohooLer  Exchnngo  v.  M' Fad- 
don  (7  Cranch,  116,  138),  the  3upreme  Court  state  the  grounds  of  the  immunity  of 
foreign  ministers  in  a  very  clear  manner,  leaving  the  important  question  whether 
that  immunity  can  be  forfeited  by  misconduct  open  to  future  decision.     *'  A  second 
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public  ministeni  are,  therefore,  to  be  determined,  not  by  any 
municipal  constitutions,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
which  is  equally  obligatory  upon  all  sovereigns  and  all  states.  ^ 
What  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  are,  are  in- 
quiries properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.'  But  it  is  obvious  that  every 
question  in  which  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges 
are  involved  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  pea^e, 
and  policy,  and  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  touches  the  dignity 
and  interest  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  ministers  concerned  so 

case,*'  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  deliyering  the  opiuion  of  the  court, 
"standing  on  the  same  principles  with  the  first,  is  the  immunity  which  all  civilized 
nations  allow  to  foreign  ministers.  Whatever  nuy  be  the  principle  on  which  this 
immunity  is  established,  whether  we  consider  him  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he 
represents,  or  by  a  political  fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  therefore, 
in  point  of  law,  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resides ; 
still,  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction  of  extraterritoriality  could  not  be  erected  and 
supported  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory.  He  is  supposed  to 
assent  to  it 

'*  This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  is  true,  thftt  in  some  countries,  and  in  this, 
among  others,  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punishment  of  an  act  previously  nnlawful,  not  of  grant- 
ing to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

"The  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  very  important  and  extensive  exemptions 
from  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  im- 
plied from  the  couHiderations  that,  without  such  exemption,  every  sovereign  would 
hazard  his  own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His  minister  would 
owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent 
to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose, 
cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power ;  and  therefore,  a 
consent  to  receive  him  implies  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which 
his  principal  intended  he  should  retain,  — privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform. 

"  In  what  cases  a  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
may  subject  himself  to  other  punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign, 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him 
amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forfeit  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  his  character  ;  and  the  minister,  by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  received,  as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  im- 
munities granted  on  those  conditions  ;  or,  acconling  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
assent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them."  See  also  1  Black.  Comm.  264,  and  Chris- 
tian's note  (4)  ;  Vattel,  B.  4,  eh.  7,  if  98,  90,  101 ;  Id.  ch.  8,  if  118,  114,  116,  116 ; 
Id.  ch.  9,  SJ  117,  119,  120, 121,  122,  128,  124 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2. 

1  Ex  parU  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R  282. 

*  Vattel  discusses  the  subject  of  the  rights,  privUeges,  and  immunities  of  foreign 
ambassadors  very  mnoh  at  lug%  in  B.  4,  oh.  79  of  bis  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nationa. 
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deeply,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  that  they  should  be  submitted  to 
any  other  than  the  highest  judicature  of  the  nation. 

§  1659.  It  is  most  (it  that  this  judicature  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  original  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,  ^  so  that,  if  it 
should  not  be  exclusive,  it  might  at  least  be  directly  resorted  to 
when  the  delays  of  a  procrastinated  controversy  in  inferior  tribu- 
nals might  endanger  the  repose  or  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment' It  is  well  known  that  an  arrest  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  a  civil  suit  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno,  was  well- 
nigh  bringing  the  two  countries  into  open  hostilities;  and  was 
atoned  for  only  by  measures  which  have  been  deemed,  by  her 
own  writers,  humiliating.  On  that  occasion  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  arrest  any  am- 
bassador, or  his  domestic  servants,  or  to  seize  or  distrain  his 
goods ;  and  this  act,  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminated,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  was  sent  by  an.  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  propitiate  the  offended  Czar.'  And  a  statute  to 
the  like  effects  exists  in  the  criminal  code  established  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1660.  Consuls,  indeed,  have  not  in  strictness  a  diplomatic 
character.  They  are  deemed  as  mere  commercial  agents,  and 
therefore  partake  of  the  ordinary  character  of  such  agents,  and 
are  subject  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  countries  where  they  re- 
side.^ Yet,  as  they  are  the  public  agents  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong,  and  are  often  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  very 
delicate  functions  of  state,  and  as  they  might  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  inferior 
tribunals,  state  and  national,  it  was  thought  highly  expedient 
to  extend  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  them 
also.^     Tlie  propriety  of  vesting  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  in 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  80.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  800,  400 ;  The  Federalist, 
No.  80  ;  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  137,  174,  175. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  861;  ExparU  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  232. 

•  1  Black.  Comro.  255,  256  ;  4  Id.  70. 

«  Act  of  1790,  ch.  86,  §§  26,  27  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  9,  pp.  170,  171  (2d  edition, 
pp.  182,  188). 

»  See  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch.  2,  J  84  ;  Id.  B.  4.  ch.  6,  J  76  ;  Wicquefort,  B.  1,  §  5  ;  1 
Kent's  Comra.  Lect.  2,  pp.  40,  48  (2d  edition,  pp.  41  to  44)  ;  2  Brown's  Adm.  Law, 
ch.  14,  p.  503  ;  Viyeaah  v,  Becker,  8  Maule  &  SeL  R.  284  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  24, 
pp.  224  to  226. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  2,  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  45) ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  24,  pp.  224  to  226. 
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some  of  the  national  courts  seems  hardly  to  have  been  questioned 
by  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  Constitution.^  And  in  cases 
against  ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  ministers  and  consuls^ 
the  jurisdiction  has  been  deemed  exclusive.' 

§  1661.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  this  clause,  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  to  all  cases  affteting  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls,  includes  cases  of  indictments  found  against  per- 
sons for  offering  violence  to  them,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the 
United  States  punishing  such  offence.  And  it  has  been  hold  that 
it  does  not  Such  indictments  arc  mere  public  prosecutions,  to 
which  the  United  States  and  the  offender  only  are  parties;  and 
which  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating their  own  laws  and  the  law  of  nations.  They  are 
strictly,  therefore,  cases  affecting  the  United  States;  and  the 
minister  himself  who  has  been  injured  by  the  offence  has  no  con- 
cern in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  or  the  costs  attending  it' 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  case 
affecting  an  ambassador,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  unless 
he  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  on  record,  or  is  directly  affected  and 
bound  by  the  judgment^ 

1  2  ElHot'8  Debates,  888,  884,  418 ;  8  Id.  ^1 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  188. 
UDder  the  confederation  no  power  existed  in  the  national  goyernment  to  punish  any 
person  for  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls.  Congress,  in  November,  1781,  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  pass  laws  punishing  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  committed  by  violating 
safe-conducts  or  passpr  rts  granted  by  Congress  ;  by  acts  of  hostility  against  persons 
in  amity  with  the  United  States  ;  by  infractions  of  the  immunities  of  ambassadors ; 
by  infractions  of  treaties  or  conventions ;  and  to  erect  a  tribunal,  or  to  vest  one 
already  existing,  with  power  to  decide  on  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  to 
AUtliorixo  suits  for  daningos  by  the  party  Injured,  and  for  compensation  to  tho  United 
States  fur  dnnmgos  sustained  by  them  from  an  injury  done  to  a  foreign  power  by  a 
citizen.  This,  like  other  recommendations,  was  silently  disregarded,  or  openly  refused. 
See  Joum.  of  Congress,  28d  of  Nov.  1781,  p.  284.  Seigeant  on  Const.  Introduction, 
p.  16  (2detlition). 

«  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  21,  p.  208;  Id.  ch.  24.  pp.  222,  228  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect  2,  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  46);  Id.  Lect  16,  pp.  294,  296  (2d  editiiU,  pp.  814,  816) ; 
Commonwealth  w.  Kosloff".  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  646  ;  Hall  r  Young,  8  Pick.  R.  80  ;  United 
States  V,  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467,  and  Mr.  Wheaton's  note.  Id.  469  to  476 ;  Manhardt 
V.  Soderstrom,  1  Binn.  R.  188  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Ravara,  2  DalL  R.  297  ;  Cohens  v. 
Virginin,  6  Wheat.  R.  896,  897  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  820, 
821 ;  Chisholm  v  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  481,  per  Iredell,  J. ;  Davis  v.  Packard,  7  Peters*s 
S.  C.  R.  276. 

*  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  467.  See  also  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United 
SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  864,  866.  «  Ibid. 
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§  1662.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  perhaps,  broad 
enough  to  cover  cases  where  he  is  not  a  party,  but  may  yet  be 
affected  in  interest  This  peculiarity  in  the  language  has  been 
taken  notice  of  in  a  recent  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. ^  ''If  a 
suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister/'  said  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ''the  Su- 
preme Court  alone  has  original  jurisdiction ;  and  this  is  shown 
on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be  brought  which  affects 
the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister, or  by  which  the  person  of  his 
secretary,  or  of  his  servant,  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not, 
by  the  mere  arrest  of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party 
to  this  suit;  but  the  actual  defendant  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a  for- 
eign minister,  it  must  be  dismissed ;  not  because  ho  is  a  party  to 
it^  but  because  it  affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  two  cases  is  different  This  court  can  take  cognizance  of 
all  cases  'affecting'  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore,  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this 
language  changes  when  the  enumers^tion  proceeds  to  States. 
Why  this  change  ?  Tlio  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign ministers,  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  compre- 
hend, to  give  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  by 
which  they  were  in  any  manner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States, 
whose  immediate  or  remote  interests  were  mixed  up  Avith  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  only  to  which  they  were  actual  parties." 

§  1663.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  "to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"^ (a) 

§  1664.  The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  seems  to 
have  been  little  questioned  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion. "The  most  bigoted  idolizers  of  State  authority,"  said  the 
Federalist,^  "have  not,  thus  far,  shown  a  disposition  to  deny  the 
national  judiciary  the  cognizance  of  maritimie  causes.  These  so 
generally  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  so  commonly  affect 

1  United  Stetes  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467.  See  also  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  United 
SUtes,  9  Wheat  K.  854,  855. 

•  See  Mr  Marshall  s  Speech,  6  Wheat.  R.  16,  Appx  ;  Id.  27. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80.     See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  383,  384,  890,  418,  419. 

(a)  See  The  Lottowanna,  21  Wall  558. 
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iiie  rights  Of  foreignersi  that  ihey  fall  within  the  cdiiBid^i^tions 
which  are  relative  to  the  public  peace.  ^  The  subject  is  dismissed 
with  an  equally  brief  notice  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay^  in  the  case 
of  Ohisholin  tf.  Gteorgiay  in  the  passage  already  cited.  ^  It  de-^ 
inaiids,  however,  a  more  enlarged  examination,  which  will  clearly 
demonstrate  its  utility  and  importance  as  a  part  of  the  national 
power. 

§  1665.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Federalist,  in  another 
place,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  well  as 
of  other  courts,  is  a  source  of  frequent  Bhd  intricate  discuiElsions, 
sufliciently  denoting  the  indeterminate  limits  by  which  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed.^ Tliis  remark  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  England 
and  America ;  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty  sitting  in  the  parent 
country,  and  to  the  vice-admiralty  courts  sitting  in  the  colonies^ 
At  different  periods  the  jurisdiction  haft  been  exercised  to  a  very 
different  extent ;  and  in  the  colonial  courts  it  seems  to  have  had 
boundaries  different  from  those  prescribed  to  it  in  England.  It 
has  been  exercised  to  a  larger  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  England ; 
kady  down  to  this  vOry  day,  it  has  a  inoSt  comprehensive  reach 
in  Scotland.^  The  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, as  properly  belonging  to  them,  extends  to  all  acts  and  torts 
done  upon  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea^ 
and  to  all  maritime  contracts,  that  is,  to  all  contracts  touching 
trade,  navigation,  or  business  upon  the  sea,  or  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Some  part  of  this  ju- 
risdiction has  been  matter  of  heated  controversy  between  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Eng- 
land, with  alternate  success  and  defeat  But  much  of  it  has 
been  gradually  yielded  to  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  its  public 
convenience,  if  not  of  its  paramount  necessity^  It  is  not  our 
design  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  these  vexed  questions,  or  to 
attempt  any  general  outline  of  the  disputed  boundaries.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  present  a  brief  view  of  that  which  is 
admitted  and  is  indisputable.^  (a) 

<  2  Dall.  R.  476  ;  anU,  1 1^89. 

*  the  Federalist,  No.  87.    See  1  Keof  8  Goittitt.  Lect  17. 

^  dee  De  Loyio  v.  Boit,  2  Gtllison's  A.  89^  ;  1  Kent's  Oomm.  Lect  17,  pauim. 

*  \Jp6fi  this  sabjeet  the  learned  rmAxit  is  refened  to  Seigeant  on  Const  Law,  eh.  21, 


(A)  tJpon  no  subject  haire  the  rtilings     nnifonn(ty  as  npbn  the  Jorisdiction  hers 
of  the  federal  courts  bedn  to  #intlng  \A     oottaidand*    U  wooM  not  be  |irofitabln 
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§  1666.  The  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  (and  the 
word  ^maritime"  was,  doubtless,  added  to  guard  against  any 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  preceding  word,  ^  admiralty  ")  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  embraces  two  great  classes  of  cases, 
—  one  dependent  upon  locality,  and  the  other  upon  the  nature  of 
the  contract  The  first  respects  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the 
high  sea,  where  all  nations  claim  a  common  right  and  common 
jurisdiction;^  or  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea; 
or,  at  furthest,  acts  and  injuries  done  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  (a)    The  second  respects  contracts,  claims,  and  services 

and  the  authorities  there  dted ;  to  Gordon's  IMgest,  art.  768  to  792 ;  to  1  Kent* s 
Comm.  Lect  17,  pa$rim ;  2  Brown's  Adm.  Law,  ch.  4,  6,  12.  Mr.  Sergeant  (in  his 
introdaction  to  the  second  edition  of  his  very  valuable  work  on  Constitutional  I^w, 
pp.  8,  4,  and  note)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  admiralty  commission  of  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  referred  to  in  De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  2  Gallison's  R.  470,  471,  might  be 
an  extension  of  the  ordinary  commissions  of  the  colonial  admiralty  judges.  It  is 
believed  that  he  is  mistaken  in  this  supposition.  In  Stokes's  History  of  the  Colonies 
there  is  a  commufsion  similar  in  its  main  clauses ;  and  Mr.  Stokes  says  that  it  was  the 
nsual  form  of  the  commissions.  Stokes's  Hist,  of  Colon,  ch.  4,  p.  166.  See  also  Mr. 
Wheaton's  notes  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  886,  867, 
861,  866. 

1  See  Mr.  Marshall's  Speech,  6  Wheat.  R.  Appx.  16. 


to  review  those  rulings  in  this  place,  but 
the  following  cases  may  be  referred  to  ss 
giving  a  history  of  the  jurisdiction,  and 
the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be  tested : 
De  Lovio  v.  Bolt,  2  Gall.  437  ;  The  Vol- 
unteer, 1  Sum.  551  ;  Bains  v.  The  James 
k  Catherine,  Baldw.  544  ;  Waring  v. 
Clark,  5  How.  441  ;  New  Jersey  Steam 
Nav.  Co.  V,  Merchant's  Bank,  6  How. 
844  ;  The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  448  ; 
The  St  Lawrence,  1  Black,  527  ;  The 
Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  411  ;  The  Belfast, 
7  Wall.  624  ;  Insurance  Co.  v.  Duuham, 
11  Wall.  1. 

The  grant  in  the  Constitution,  it  is 
held,  is  not  to  be  limited  to,  or  inter- 
preted by,  what  were  cases  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction  in  England  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  but  extends  the  power 
so  as  to  cover  every  expansion  of  such 
jurisdiction.  Waring  v.  Clarke,  5  How. 
458. 

A  State  cannot,  by  its  statutes,  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  federal  courts,  but 


it  may  give  a  right  which,  if  of  the  proper 
nature,  may  be  enforced  therein  ;  e.  g. 
the  right  to  compensation  for  pilotage. 
ExparU  M'Niel,  18  Wall  286. 

(a)  It  was  decided  in  The  Genesee 
Chief,  12  How.  448,  overruling  earlier 
cases,  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
is  not  limited  to  the  high  soas,  or  to  tide 
waters,  or  even  to  watera  navigable  from 
the  ocean,  but  extends  also  to  the  great 
lakes  lying  along  the  northern  borders  of 
our  country,  and  to  the  waters  connecting 
the  same.  See  also  The  Eagle,  8  Wall. 
15.  In  Fritz  V,  Bull,  12  How.  400,  this 
doctrine  was  applied  to  the  Mississippi 
above  tide-water,  and  in  The  Magnolia, 
20  How.  296,  to  the  Alabama,  a  river 
whose  navigable  course  is  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  State.  See  also 
Nelson  v.  Inland,  22  How.  48  ;  The  Com- 
merce, 1  Block,  574. 

But  it  does  not  extend  to  canal  navi- 
gation  within   a  State,   even    though  a 
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purely  maritime,  and  touching  rights  and  duties  appertaining 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  The  former  is  again  divisible  into 
two  great  branches,  one  embracing  captures,  and  questions  of 
prize  arising yt^r^  belli;  the  other  embracing  acts,  torts,  and  in- 
juries strictly  of  civil  cognizance, —  independent  of  belligerent 
operations.^ 

§  1667.  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  cognizance  of  all  captures. 
Jure  bellij  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  phrased,  of  all  questions  of 
prize  and  their  incidents,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captors  belong,  and  from  whom  they  derive 
their  authority  to  make  the  capture.  No  neutral  nation  has  any 
rigljt  to  inquire  into  or  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  such  cap- 
ture, even  though  it  should  concern  property  belonging  to  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects,  unless  its  own  sovereign  or  territorial  rights 
are  violated ;  but  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to 
the  courts  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  And  this  jurisdiction, 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  is  vested  exclusively  in  courts 
of  admiralty  possessing  an  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  courts  of  common  law  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any  decision 
of  questions  of  this  sort,  whether  they  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
in  judgment  The  remedy  for  illegal  acts  of  capture  is  by  the 
institution  of  proper  prize  proceedings  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captors.^  (a)  If  justice  be  there  denied,  the  nation  itself  becomes 
responsible  to  the  parties  aggrieved ;  and,  if  every  remedy  is  re- 
fused, it  then  becomes  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  the  parties  aggrieved  belong,  which  may  vindicate 

>  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  835. 

*  Le  Caux  v.  Eden,  Doug.  R.  594 ;  Undo  o.  Rodney,  Doug.  R.  613,  note ;  L*  Invin- 
cible, I  Wheat  R.  238  ;  The  £8trelU^  4  Wheat  R  298  ;  Bingham  v.  Cabot,  3  Dall.  19  ; 
La  Aniiflted  de  Rues,  5  Wheat.  R.  385  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  17,  p.  334  (2d  edition, 
p.  356). 


portion  of  the  voyage  is  through  pqhlie 
navigable  waters.  McCormick  v.  Ives, 
Abb.  Adm.  418. 

In  The  Commerce,  tupra,  and  The  Bel- 
fast, 7  Wall.  624,  it  was  declared,  over- 
ruling previous  cases,  that  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  was  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce^ 
but  would  embrace  the  case  of  a  collision 
on  navigable  waters  of  vessels  engaged  in 


commerce  between  ports  of  the  same 
State  (1  Black,  574),  and  the  case  of  a 
contract  of  affreightment  to  be  performed 
entirely  within  a  State.    7  Wall.  624. 

A  maritime  lien  cannot  attach  to  fixed 
and  immovable  things,  like  a  bridge.  The 
Rock  Island  Bridge,  6  Wall.  218. 

[a)  See,  as  to  jurisdiction  in  prize  cases 
upon  rivers,  case  of  680  Pieces  of  Mer- 
chandise, 2  Spragne,  233 ;  U.  S.  v.  269^ 
Bales  Cotton,  1  Woolw.  236. 
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their  rights,  either  by  a  peaceful  appeal  to  negotiation  or  a  resort 
to  arms. 

§  1668.  It  is  obvious,  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  national 
courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the  legality  of  the  captures  be  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained,  or  deliberately  vindicated  ?  It  seems  not 
only  a- natural  but  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war 
and  negotiation  with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otherwise  follow, 
that  the  peace  of  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members.  It  could  neither 
restore  upon  an  illegal  capture,  nor  in  many  cases  afford  any  ade- 
quate  redress  for  the  wrong,  nor  punish  the  aggressor.  It  would 
be  powerless  and  palsied.  It  could  not  perform,  or  compel  the  per- 
formance of,  the  duties  required  by  the  law  of  nations.  It  would 
be  a  sovereign  without  any  solid  attribute  of  sovereignty;  and 
move  in  vinctUiM  only  to  betray  its  imbecility.  Even  under  the 
confederation,  the  power  to  decide  upon  questions  of  capture  and 
prize  was  exclusively  conferred  in  the  lost  resort  upon  the  na- 
tional court  of  appeals.^  But,  like  all  other  powers  conferred  by 
that  instrument,  it  was  totally  disregarded  wherever  it  interfered 
with  State  policy,  or  with  extensive  popular  interests.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sentences  of  the  national  prize  court  of  appeals  were 
treated  as  mere  nullities,  and  were  incapable  of  being  enforced 
until  after  the  CBtablishment  of  the  present  Constitution.^  The 
same  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  na- 
tional courts  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  admiralty 
cases,  conducts  us  equally  to  the  conclusion  that  to  bo  effectual 
for  the  administration  of  international  justice  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusive. And,  accordingly,  it  has  been  constantly  held  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1669.  The  other  branch  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  dependent 
upon  locality,  respects  civil  acts,  torts,  and  injuries  done  on  the 
sea,  or  (in  certain  cases)  on  waters  of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  without  any  claim  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war. 

1  Confederation,  Art.  9. 

*  See  Penhallow  v.  Doane,  8  DaU.  R.  52 ;  Jennings  v.  Carson,  4  Cranch,  2  ;  ante, 
voL  i. 

•  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  885,  837  ;  United  SUtes  o.  Bevans,  8  Wheat 
R.  887  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  49 ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  278  ; 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  17,  pp.  880  to  837  (2d  edition,  pp  853  to  860). 
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Such  are  cases  of  assaults  and  other  personal  injuries ;  cases  of 
collision,  or  running  of  ships  against  each  other;  cases  of  spolia- 
tion and  damage  (as  they  are  technically  called),  such  as  illegal 
seizures,  or  depredations  upon  property ;  cases  of  illegal  dispos* 
session,  or  withholding  possession  from  the  owners  of  ships,  com- 
monly called  possessory  suits ;  cases  of  seizures  under  municipal 
authority  for  supposed  breaches  of  reyenue,  or  other  prohibitory 
laws ;  and  cases  of  salvage  for  meritorious  services  performed  in 
saving  property,  whether  derelict^  or  wrecked,  or  captured,  or 
otherwise  in  imminent  hazard  from  extraordinary  perils.^ 

§  1670.  It  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  cases  has,  or  may  have, 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  foreigners  in  nav- 
igation and  maritime  commerce.  It  may  materially  affect  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  raise  many  questions  of  in- 
ternational law,  not  merely  touching  private  claims,  but  national 
sovereignty  and  national  reciprocity.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
collision  should  take  place  at  sea  between  an  American  and  for- 
eign ship,  many  important  questions  of  public  law  might  be  con- 
nected with  its  just  decision ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
be  governed  by  the  mere  municipal  law  of  either  country.  So, 
if  a  case  of  recapture  or  other  salvage  service  performed  to  a  for- 
eign ship  should  occur,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  maritime  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  national  reciprocity^ 
Where  a  recapture  is  made  of  a  friendly  ship  from  the  hands  of 
its  enemy,  the  general  doctrine  now  established  is  to  restore  it 
upon  salvage,  if  the  foreign  country  to  which  it  belongs  adopts  a 
reciprocal  rule ;  or  to  condemn  it  to  the  recaptors,  if  the  like  rule 
is  adopted  in  the  foreign  country.^  And  in  other  cases  of  sal- 
vage, the  doctrines  of  international  and  maritime  law  come  into 
full  activity,  rather  than  those  of  any  mere  municipal  code. ^  (a) 

>  See  La  Vengeance,  8  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Martin  v.  Hnnter,  1  Wheat  R.  S86,  887 ;  The 
Sarah,  8  Wheat  R.  891,  894  ;  M'Donongh  v.  Dannery,  8  Dall.  R.  182  ;  The  Blairean, 
2  Cranch,  249  ;  The  Amiable  Nanoy,  8  Wheat  R.  546  ;  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat 
R.  438 ;  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  241 ;  Manro  v.  Almeida,  10  Wheat  R.  478 ;  The 
Apollon,  9  Wheat.  R.  862  ;  The  ^arianna  Flora,  11  Wheat  R.  1,  42 ;  The  Fabins,  2 
Rob.  R.  245  ;  The  Thames,  5  Rob.  R.  846  ;  The  St  Juan  Baptista,  6  Rob.  R.  88,  40, 41 ; 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  P.  2,  ch.  4,  note  to  American  edition,  1829,  pp.  182, 188 ;  The 
Dundee,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  109  ;  The  Rockers,  4  Rob.  R.  78 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
17,  pp.  842  to  852  (2d  edition,  pp.  865  to  877)  ;  The  Aginconrt,  1  Hagg.  R.  271. 

*  The  Santo  Cmz,  1  Rob.  R.  50  ;  The  San  Frmndaco,  1  Edw.  R.  179 ;  The  Adeline^ 

(a)  See  Houseman  v.  The  North  Oarolina,  15  Pet  40. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  appropriating  this  class 
of  cases  to  the  national  tribunals ;  since  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  there  decided  upon  large  and  comprehensive  principles, 
and  to  receive  a  more  uniform  adjudication;  and  thus  to  become 
more  satisfactory  to  foreigners. 

'  §  1671.  The  remaining  class  respects  contracts,  claims,  and 
services  purely  maritime.  Among  these  are  the  claims  of  mate- 
rial-men and  others  for  repairs  and  outfits  of  ships  belonging  to 
foreign  nations  or  to  other  States ,  ^  bottomry  bonds  for  moneys 
lent  to  ships  in  foreign  ports  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  complete  their  voyages;^  surveys  of  vessels  damaged 
by  perils  of  the  seas;^  pilotage  on  the  high  seas;^  and  suits  for 
mariners'  wages.  ^  These,  indeed,  often  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States ;  and  seem  emphat- 
ically to  belong  as  incidents  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
But  they  may  also  affect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  foreign 
nations.  Repairs  may  bo  done  and  supplies  furnished  to  foreign 
ships;  money  may  be  lent  on  foreign  bottoms;  pilotage  and 
mariners'  wages  may  become  due  in  voyages  in  foreign  employ- 
ment ;  and  in  such  cases  the  general  maritime  law  enables  the 
courts  of  admiralty  to  administer  a  wholesome  and  prompt  jus- 
tice.* Indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty 
entertain  suits  in  rem  as  well  as  in  peraanam^  they  are  often  the 
only  courts  in  which  an  effectual  redress  can  be  afforded,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  a  specific  maritime  lien.^ 

9  Crancb,  244  ;  2  Wheat.  R.  App.  40  to  45 ;  Abbott  on  Shipping  (Amer.  edit.  1820), 
P.  8,  ch.  10,  pp.  897,  417,  422. 

1  The  St  Jftgo  de  Cuba,  9  Wheat  K.  409,  416 ;  The  Aurora,  1  Wheat  R.  105. 

•  The  Aurora,  1  Wheat.  R.  96. 

'  Janney  v,  Columbia  Insurance  Company,  10  Wheat.  R.  412,  415,  418.  Among  my 
manuscripts  is  the  copy  of  a  decree  of  condemnation  of  a  vessel  at  Boston  by  the  vice- 
admiralty;  there  are  petitions  of  master  and  a  survey,  that  she  was  unfit  to  re|>air. 
The  decree  was  made  in  1745  by  Judge  Auchmuty. 

«  The  Anne,  1  Mason's  R.  508. 

•  The  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheat  R.  428. 

•  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  R.  271 ;  The  Helena,  4  Rob.  R.  8 ;  The  Jacob,  4  Rob. 
R.  245  ;  The  Gratitudine,  8  Rob.  R.  240 ;  The  Favourite,  2  Rob.  R.  232  ;  Abbott  on 
Shipping,  P.  2,  ch.  8,  p.  115,  Story's  note ;  Id.  P.  4,  ch.  4  ;  The  Aurora,  1  Wheat 
R.  96. 

7  Manro  v.  Almeida,  10  Wheat.  R.  473  ;  The  Merino,  9  Wheat  R.  391,  416,  417  ; 
The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat  R.  438  ;  The  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheat.  R,  428  ;  Shep- 
herd V.  Taylor,  5  Petera's  Sup.  C.  R.  675 ;  I  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  17,  pp.  352  to  354 
(2d  edition,  pp.  378  to  381) ;  2  Brown's  Adm.  Law.  ch.  71. 
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§  1672.  So  that  we  see  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  naturally 
connects  itself  on  the  one  hand  with  our  diplomatic  relations 
and  duties  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  great  interests  of  navigation  and  commercCi  for- 
eign and  domestic.^  There  is,  then,  a  peculiar  wisdom  in  giv- 
ing to  the  national  government  a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  be  wielded  except  for  the  general  good,  and  which  multi- 
plies the  securities  for  the  public  peace  abroad,  and  gives  to 
commerce  and  navigation  the  most  encouraging  support  at  home. 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  included  in  these 
latter  classes  the  same  reasons  do  not  exist  as  in  cases  of  prize 
for  an  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  therefore,  whenever  the  com- 
mon law  is  competent  to  give  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  they 
may  retain  their  accustomed  concurrent  juirisdiction  in  the 
administration  of  if 

^  "  The  admiralty  jurisdiction,'*  said  the  Sapretne  Coort  in  a  celehrated  case,  "  em- 
hraces  all  questions  of  prize  and  salyage,  in  the  oorreet  abjudication  of  which  foreign 
nations  are  deeply  interested.  It  embraces  also  maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences, 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential 
inquiry.  All  these  c&ses,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the  national 
rights,  and  may  compromit  the  national  soyereignty.*'  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat 
R.  835. 

*  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Rawle  seem  to  think  (1  Kept's  Comm.  Lect.  17, 
p.  851  (2d  edit.,  p.  877) ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  21,  p.  202.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  181,  182 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  800 ;  10  Wheat  R.  418)  that  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution  is  in  all  cases  necessarily  exclusive.  But  it  is 
believed  that  this  opinion  is  founded  in  a  mistake.  It  is  exclusive  in  all  mattera  of 
prize,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  common  law  this  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  But  in  cases  where  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  admiralty  is  concurrent  (as  in  cases  of 
possessory  suits,  marinen'  wages,  and  marine  torts),  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion necessarily  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
clusive ;  and  there  is  as  little  ground  upon  general  reasoii  to  contend  for  it  The 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  conferred  on 
the  national  judiciary  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  exactly  according  to  the 
nature,  and  extent,  and  modifications  in  which  it  existed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
common  law.  Where  the  jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  it  remained  so ;  where  it  was 
concurrent,  it  remained  so.  Hence  ^he  States  could  have  no  right  to  create  courts  of 
admiralty,  as  such,  or  to  confer  on  their  own  courts  the  cognizance  of  such  cases  as 
were  exclusively  cognizable  in  admiralty  courts.  But  the  States  might  well  retain  and 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  which  the  cognizance  was  previously  concurrent  in 
the  courts  of  common  law.  This  latter  class  of  cases  can  be  no  mora  deemed  cases 
of  admiralty  find  maritime  jurisdiction  than  cases  of  common-law  jurisdiction.  The 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  {  9,  has  manifestly  proceeded  upon  this  snpposition  ;  for 
while  it  has  conferred  on  the  district  courts  "  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil 
causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  it  has  at  the  same  time  saved  "  to  the 
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§  1678*  Wq  bi^YQ  beeu  tbns  f^  oonsid^ring  the  f^dmiralty  mid 
maritime  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  only,  But  it  also  embraced 
all  public  offences  committed  on  the  higU  seas,  and  in  creeks, 
haveiis,  basins,  and  bays  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  at 
least  in  such  as  are  out  of  the  body  of  any  county  of  a  State.  In 
these  places  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  over 
offences  is  exclusive;  for  that  of  the  courts  of  common  law  is 
limited  to  such  offences  as  are  committed  within  the  body  of 
some  county.  And  on  the  sea-coast  there  is  an  alternate  or  di- 
vided jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  admiralty,  in 
places  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  the  former  having 
jurisdiction  when  and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  latter 
when  and  as  far  as  the  tide  is  in,  usque  ad  filum  aquce^  or  to 
high-water  mark.^(c)  This  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admi* 
ralty  is  therefore  exclusively  vested  in  the  national  government, 
and  may  be  exercised  over  such  crimes  and  offences  as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the  cognizance  of  the  national 
courts. '(i)    The  propriety  of  vesting  this  criminal  jurisdiction 

pniton  in  aU  cases  the  right  of  a  common-law  remedy,  where  the  common  law  is  com- 
petent to  give  it."  We  shall,  hereafter,  have  occasion  to  consider  more  at  laige  in 
what  cases  there  is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  national  and  State  courts.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  third  edition  of  his  Commentaries,  more  than  intimates  that 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  doctrine  here  stated  and  that  stated  in  Martin  v. 
Hunter,  in  1  Wheat  R.  888  to  887.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  this,  (a)  In  p.  887, 
the  very  concurrency  of  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts  in  some  cases  is  asserted.  See 
post,  SS  1761,  1762,  1768,  1764.  (6) 

>  Constable's  Case,  5  Co.  R.  106  ;  2  Instit.  61  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  110  ;  Hale  in  Hai^. 
Law  Tracts,  P.  1,  ch.  8  ;  Id.  ch.  4.  pp.  10,  12  ;  P.  2,  ch.  7,  p.  88  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  p.  18, 
Ac. ;  64  Comm.  Dig.  Navigatum^  A.  &  B.  ;  Id.  Admiralty,  E.  J.  ;  United  States  v. 
Crush,  6  Mason's  R.  290  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  17,  pp.  837  to  842  [2d  edition, 
pp.  860  to  365] ;  United  Stetes  v.  Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  886  ;  Id.  857 ;  Mr.  Wheaton's 
notes,  867,  861,  866,  866,  868,  869  ;  Beove's  Case,  2  Leach,  Cir.  Cos.  1008  |4th  edition] ; 
Ryan  k  Russ.  Cas.  248  ;  4  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  7. 

s  United  States  v.  Bevans,  8  Wheat.  R.  866,  886  to  889  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  290,  291 ; 


(a)  See  The  Nassua,  4  Wall.  684  ;  The 
Siren,  7  Wall.  162. 

(6)  It  b  now  held  that  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  is  ex- 
clusive, in  all  cases  of  maritime  torts,  and 
contracts,  and  liens  for  maritime  services. 
But  suits  in  personam  in  the  same  cases, 
whether  authorized  by  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  or  by  State  statutes,  are 
cognizable  in  the  State  courts.  The 
Moses  Taylor,  4  WalL  411 ;  The  Hine  v^ 


Trevor,  Id.  666;  The  Belfast,  7  Wall. 
624;  Leon  v,  Qalceran,  11  Wall.  185. 

(c)  See  United  States  ».  Coombs,  12 
Peters,  72 ;  Waring  v,  Clarke,  5  Howard, 
464,  where  this  doctrine  is  precisely  epun- 
ciated. 

{d)  To  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
by  the  federal  courts,  legislation  by  Con- 
gress is  essential.  United  States  v,  Wilson, 
8  BUtch.  436. 
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in  the  national  goyemment  depends  upon  the  same  reasoning, 
and  is  established  by  the  same  general  considerations,  as  have 
been  already  suggested  in  regard  to  civil  cases.  It  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  due  regulation  and  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  our  rights  and  duties 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sovereignty  on  the  ocean.  The  States,  as  such,  are  not 
known  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  not  recognized 
as  common  sovereigns  on  the  ocean.  And  if  they  wore  permitted 
to  exercise  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction  thereon,  there  would  be 
endless  embarrassments  arising  from  the  conflict  of  their  laws, 
and  the  most  serious  dangers  of  perpetual  controversies  with 
foreign  nations.  In  short,  the  peace  of  the  Union  would  be  con- 
stantly put  at  hazard  by  acts  over  which  it  had  no  control,  and  by 
assertions  of  right  which  it  might  wholly  disclaim.^ 

§  1674.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  ^^  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party. '' '    It  scarcely 

1  Kent's  Comm.  Loct  16,  pp.  S19,  820  (2d  edit  pp.  S89,  S40) ;  Leet  17,  p.  S87  (9d 
edit  p.  860). 

>  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  tlie  sdmiralty  jarisdictbn  can  be  exercised 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  judges  of  the  territorial  coorts,  ap- 
pointed under  the  territorial  goTemments,  as  they  are  appointed  for  a  limited  term 
only,  and  not  daring  good  behaWor.  TThe  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  jnrisdio* 
tion,  upon  the  ground  (already  suggested)  that  Congress  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  such  territories  as  they  may  choose ;  and  they  may  confer  on  the  territorial 
government  such  legislative  powers  as  they  may  choose.  The  courts  appointed  in  such 
territories  are  not  constitutional  courts  in  which  judicial  powers  conferred  by  (Constitu- 
tion on  the  general  government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  merely  legislative  oourtSi 
and  the  jurisdiction  with  which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  pi^i  of  the  judicial  power 
defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  (Constitution.  The  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter,  1  Peters's  Supp.  R.  611. 

*  Mr.  Tucker  distinguishes  between  the  word  "cases** used  in  the  preceding  clauses 
and  the  word  "  controversies "  here  used.  The  former  he  deems  to  include  all  suits^ 
criminal  as  well  as  civil ;  the  latter  as  including  such  only  as  are  of  a  civil  nature.  As 
here  applied,  controversies  "seem,"  says  he^  "particularly  appropriated  to  such  dis- 
putes as  might  arise  between  the  United  States  and  any  one  or  more  States  respecting 
territorial  or  fiscal  matters,  or  between  the  United  States  and  their  debtors,  contractors, 
and  agents.  This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  en- 
suing clauses,  where  it  evidently  refers  to  disputes  o^  a  civil  nature  only,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States^ 
or  between  a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State,"  Ac.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
420,  421.  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  in  his  opinion  in  Chisholm  v,  Geoi^^  2  Dall.  R.  419, 
481,  432,  gives  the  same  construction  to  the  word  "  controversies,'*  confining  it  to  such 
as  are  of  a  civil  nature. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  this  dause^  "  eontrovenies  to  which  tiie 
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seems  possible  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  are  a  party.  ^  It  would  be  a  perfect  novelty  in  the 
history  of  national  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  public  law,  that  a 
sovereign  had  no  authority  to  sue  in  his  own  courts.  Unless 
this  power  were  given  to  the  United  States,  the  enforcement  of 
all  their  rights,  powers,  contracts,  and  privileges  in  their  sover- 
eign capacity  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  They  must 
be  enforced,  if  at  all,  in  the  State  tribunals.  And  there  would 
not  only  not  be  any  compulsory  power  over  those  courts  to  perform 
such  functions,  but  there  would  not  be  any  means  of  producing 
uniformity  in  their  decisions.  A  sovereign  without  the  means 
of  enforcing  civil  rights,  or  compelling  the  performance,  either 
civilly  or  criminally,  of  public  duties  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly.  It  would  prostrate  the 
Union  at  the  feet  of  the  States.  It  would  compel  the  national 
government  to  become  a  supplicant  for  justice  before  the  judicat- 
ure of  those  who  were  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  placed 
in  subordination  to  it' 

§  1675.  It  is  observable  that  the  language  used  docs  not  con- 
fer upon  any  court  cognizance  of  all  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party,  so  as  to  justify  a  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. And  the  language  was  doubtless  thus  guardedly  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  such  conclusion.  It  is  a 
known  maxim,  justified  by  the  gcncml  sense  and  practice  of  man- 
kind, and  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  sovereignty  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  suit  of  any 
private  person  without  its  own  consent^ (a)     This  exemption  is 

United  States  shaU  be  a  party/'  was  omitted.  It  was  added  afterwards  without  any 
apparent  objection.    Journal  of  Convention,  226,  297,  298. 

1  The  Fotleralut,  No.  80  ;  8  Elliotts  Debates,  280,  281.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Dob. 
880,  888,  384,  889,  890,  400,  404. 

*  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  bis  Introduction  to  his  work  on  Constitutional  Law,  has  abun- 
dantly shown  the  mischief  of  such  a  want  of  power  under  the  confederation.  See  Serg. 
Const  I^w.  In  trod.  pp.  15  to  18.. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  See  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419,  478 ;  1  Black. 
Comm.  241  to  243 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  380  ;  Id.  411,  412. 

(a)  See  United  States  V.  Lee,  106  U.S.  United  Stotea  v.   Clarke,  8   Peters,   436. 

196  ;  The  Davis,  10  Wall.  16  ;  The  Siren,  The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 

7  Wall.  152;  Nations  v.  Johnson,  24  How.  for  the  express  purpose  of  i)a8sing  upon 

195  ;  Hill  V.  Uniteil  States,  9  How.  386  ;  claims  against  the  government,  may  be 

United  States  v.  McLemore,  4  How.  286  ;  noticed.    10  SUt.  at  I^arge,  612. 
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an  attribute  of  soyereigntj  belonging  to  eyery  State  in  the  Union, 
and  was  designedly  retained  by  the  national  government.^  The 
inconyenience  of  subjecting  the  goyemment  to  perpetual  suits,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  at  the  will  of  any  citizen,  for  any  real  or  sup- 
posed claim  or  grieyance,  was  deemed  far  greater  than  any  posi- 
tive injury  that  could  be  sustained  by  any  citizen  by  the  delay  or 
refusal  of  justice.  Indeed,  it  was  presumed  that  it  never  would 
be  the  interest  or  inclination  of  a  wise  government  to  withhold 
justice  from  any  citizen.  And  the  difficulties  of  guarding  itself 
against  fraudulent  claims  and  embarrassing  and  stale  controver- 
sies wore  believed  far  to  outweigh  any  mere  theoretical  advan- 
tages to  bo  derived  from  any  attempt  to  provide  a  system  for  the 
administration  of  universal  justice. 

§  1676.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  wholly  destitute  of  remedy,  in  case  the  national 
government  should  invade  their  rights,  either  by  private  injus- 
tice and  injuries,  or  by  public  oppression  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  in  a  general  sense  there  is  a  remedy  in  both  cases. 
In  regard  to  public  oppressions,  the  whole  structurd  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  so  organized  as  to  afford  the  means  of  redress,  by 
enabling  the  people  to  remove  public  functionaries  who  abuse 
their  trust,  and  to  substitute  others  more  faithful  and  more  hon- 
est in  their  stead.  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
clearly  constitutional,  and  the  people  refuse  to  interfere  in  this 
manner,  then,  indeed,  the  party  must  submit  to  the  wrong,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power;  for  how  can  the  people 
themselves,  in  their  collective  capacity,  be  compelled  to  do  justice 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their 
sovereign  control  7 '  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  un- 
constitutional powers,  then  the  functionaries  who  wield  them  are 
amenable  for  their  injurious  acts  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  at  the  suit  of  the  oppressed. 

§  1677.  As  to  private  injustice  and  injuries,  they  may  regard 
either  the  rights  of  property  or  the  rights  of  contract,  for  the 
national  government  is  per  se  incapable  of  any  merely  personal 

'  Mr.  Locke  strenaoosly  contends  for  this  exemption  of  the  sovereign  from  judicial 
amenability  ;  and  in  this,  he  does  but  follow  out  the  doctrines  of  Puffendorf  and  other 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  See  Locke  on  Government,  P.  2,  $  205 ;  Puffendorfs 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  B.  8,  ch.  10 ;  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch.  i,  JS  ^^»  ^^' 

*  See  on  this  subject,  1  Black.  Conim.  S48,  S46. 
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wrong,  such  as  an  assault  and  battery,  or  other  personal  violence. 
In  regard  to  property,  the  remedy  for  injuries  lies  against  the 
immediate  perpetrators,  who  may  be  sued,  and  cannot  shelter 
themselves  under  any  imagined  immunity  of  the  government 
from  due  responsibility.^  If,  therefore,  any  agent  of  the  gov- 
emment  shall  unjustly  invade  the  property  of  a  citizen  under 
color  of  a  public  authority,  he  must,  like  every  other  violator 
of  the  laws,  respond  in  damages.  Cases,  indeed,  may  occur  in 
which  he  may  not  always  have  an  adequate  redress  without  some 
legislation  by  Congress ;  as,  for  example,  in  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  over  which  they  have  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, if  his  real  estate  is  taken  without  or  against  lawful  author- 
ity. Here  he  must  rely  on  the  justice  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
executive  department.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  regard 
to  the  contracts  of  the  national  government;  for,  as  they  cannot 
be  sued  without  their  own  consent,  and  as  their  agents  are  not 
responsible  upon  any  such  contracts  when  lawfully  made,  the 
only  redress  which  can  bo  obtained  must  be  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Congress,  either  in  providing  (as  they  may)  for  suits  in 
the  common  courts  of  justice  to  establish  such  claims  by  a  gen^ 
eral  law,  or  by  a  special  act  for  the  relief  of  the  particular  party. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  redress  depends  solely  upon  the  legis- 
lative department,  and  cannot  be  administered  except  through  its 
favor.  Tlie  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  nation 
in  that  forum,  and  not  in  any  court  of  justice,  as  matter  of  right 
§  1678.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  this  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  na< 
tional  government  It  is  not,  however,  an  objection  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  it  lies,  if  at  all,  against  Congress,  for  not 
having  provided  (as  it  is  clearly  within  their  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do)  an  adequate  remedy  for  all  private  grievances  of 
this  sort  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  actual  right  and  practice 
of  redress  in  the  national  government,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
State  governments,  and  the  right  and  practice  maintained  under 
the  British  constitution.  In  England,  if  any  person  has,  in 
point  of  property,  a  just  demand  upon  the  king,  ho  may  petition 
him  in  his  court  of  chancery  (by  what  is  called  a  petition  of 

1  See  Hoyt  v.  Qelston,  8  Wheat.  R.  246  ;  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat 
B.  738 ;  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  164,  165  ;  3  Black.  Comra.  255. 
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right),  where  the  chancellor  will  administer  rights  theoretically 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  upon  compulsion,^  but,  in  fact,  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  duty.  No  such  judicial  proceeding 
is  recognized  as  existing  in  any  State  of  this  Union,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  right^  to  enforce  any  claim  or  debt  against  a  State. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  exists  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
enactment'  Congress  have  never  yet  acted  upon  the  subject  B6 
as  to  give  judicial  redress  for  any  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  by 
the  national  govcmmonb  Oases  of  the  most  cruel  hardship  and 
intolerable  delay  have  already  occurred,  in  which  meritorious 
creditors  have  been  reduced  to  grievous  suffering,  and  sometimes 
to  absolute  ruin,  by  the  tardiness  of  a  justice  which  has  been 
yielded  only  after  the  humble  supplications  of  many  years  before 
the  legislature.  One  can  scarcely  refrain  from  uniting  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  learned  commentator,  that  in  this  regard  the  con- 
st i  tut  ions,  both  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  stand  in 
njcd  of  some  reform  to  quicken  the  legislative  action  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  and  that  some  mode  ought  to  be  provided 
by  which  a  pecuniary  right  against  a  State  or  against  the  United 
States  might  be  ascertained  and  established  by  the  judicial  sen- 
tence of  some  court;  and  when  so  ascertained  and  established,  the 
payment  might  be  enforced  from  the  national  treasury  by  an  abso-* 
lute  appropriation.^  Surely  it  can  afford  no  pleasant  source  of  re-^ 
flection  to  au  American  citizen,  proud  of  his  rights  and  privileges, 
that  in  a  monarchy  the  judiciary  is  clothed  with  ample  powers  to 
give  redress  to  the  humblest  subject  in  a  matter  of  private  contract 
or  property  against  the  crown,  and  that  in  a  republic  there  is  an 
utter  denial  of  justice  in  such  cases  to  any  citizen  through  the 
instrumentality  of  any  judicial  process.  He  may  complain,  but 
he  cannot  compel  a  hearing.  The  republic  enjoys  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  act  or  refuse  as  it  may  please,  and  is  placed  beyond 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  248 ;  Comjn's  Dig.  Prerogative,  D.  78  to  D.  86 ;  The  Banker's 
Case,  1  Freeman,  R.  381 ;  8.  o.  6  Mod.  S9  ;  11  Haiig.  State  Trialii,  187  ;  Skinner's  R.  601 ; 
2  Dall.  R.  437  to  445.    Bat  see  Macbeath  v.  Haldimand,  1  T.  R.  172,  176, 177. 

*  A  suit  against  the  State  has  been  allowed  in  Virginia,  1  Tack.  Black.  Coftim.  248, 
note  (5) ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419,  484,  486,  and  Maryland,  and  some 
other  States  by  statute.  Bat  it  Is  intimated  that  ereo  when  judgment  has  passed 
in  favor  of  the  claimant,  he  has  sometimes  receired  ik&  substamtial  benefit  firom 
the  judgment,  from  the  omission  of  the  legisUture  to  provide  suitable  funds,  or  to 
make  suitable  appropriations  to  dise&nge  itd  dsbtr  I  Taok#  Blask.  ComAi.-  App. 
162. 

•  1  Tack.  BlMsk.  ComndL  App.  862. 
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the  reach  of  law.     The  mcmarch  bows  to  the  law,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  yield  his  prerogative  at  the  footstool  of  justice.^ 

§  1679.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  ^  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  the 
citizens  of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a 
State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects.''(a)  Of  these  we  will  speak  in  their  order.  And,  first, 
"  controversies  between  two  or  more  States.  **  *  This  power  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
** History,*'  says  the  Federalist,'  "gives  us  a  horrid  picture  of 
the  dissensions  and  private  wars  which  distracted  and  desolated 
Oermany  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  imperial  chamber  by 
Maximilian,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in- 
forms us  at  the  same  time  of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institution 
in  appeasing  the  disorders  and  establishing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire.     This  was  a  court  invested  with  authority  to  decide 

^  Mr.  Cb.  Jmtire  Jaj,  in  his  opinion  in  the  great  case  of  Chisholm's  Executors  v. 
Georgia,  8  Dall.  R.  414,  447,  takea  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  suability  of 
a  State  and  the  suability  of  the  United  States  by  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution, 
affirming  the  former  and  denying  the  latter.  His  reason  is  thus  stated :  "  In  aU 
cases  of  actions  against  States,  or  individual  citizens,  the  national  courts  are  sup- 
ported in  all  their  legal  and  ooustitntional  proceedings  and  judgments  by  the  arm 
of  the  executive  powers  of  the  United  States.  But  in  cases  of  actions  against  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  power  which  the  courts  can  call  to  their  aid.  From  this 
distinction  important  conclusions  are  deducible  ;  and  they  place  the  case  of  a  State 
and  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  different  view.*'  In  the  case  of  Macbeath 
V.  Haldimand  (1  Term  Reports,  172),  Lord  Mansfield  seemed  to  intimate  great  doubts 
whether  a  p)etition  of  right  would  lie  in  England  in  any  case  except  of  a  private  debt 
due  from  the  crown,  and  not  for  debts  contracted  under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
Before  the  revolution,  he  said,  "all  the  public  supplies  were  given  to  the  king,  who, 
in  his  indivi<lual  capacity,  contracted  for  all  expenses.  He  alone  had  the  disposition 
of  the  public  nK>ney.  Hut  since  that  time  the  su])])lies  had  been  appropriated  by  Par- 
liament to  jMrticular  purposes  ;  and  now,  whoever  advances  money  for  the  public  service 
trusts  to  if te  J aUh  of  Parliament  "  Id.  176.  But  see  BuUer,  J's,  opinion  in  tlio  same 
case.  See  also  Mr.  Justice  Iredell's  opinion  in  Cliisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  It.  437  to 
445. 

'  In  the  first  drsft  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  were  to  controversies  ''between 
two  or  more  States,  except  such  as  shall  regard  territory  or  jurisdiction,**  The  exception 
was  subsequently  abandoned.    Journal  of  Convention,  p.  226. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

(a)  See  Cunningham  v.  Macon  R.  Co.,  citizen  cannot  sue  another  State,  he  can* 
109  U.  S.  446  ;  New  Hampshire  v,  Louisi-  not  sue  in  the  name  of  his  State,  though 
ana,  108  U.  S.  76,  holding  that  where  a     with  the  assent  of  such  State. 
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finally  all  dififerences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body. "  ^  But  we  need  not  go  for  illustrations  to  the  history  of 
other  countries.  Our  own  has  presented,  in  past  times,  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  irritating  effects  resulting  from  territorial 
disputes  and  interfering  claims  of  boundary  between  the  States. 
And  there  are  yet  controyersies  of  this  sort  which  have  brought 
on  a  border  warfare,  at  once  dangerous  to  public  repose  and 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests.' 

§  1680.  Under  the  confederation  authority  was  given  to  the 
national  goyemment  to  hear  and  determine  (in  the  manner 
pointed  out  in  the  article)  in  the  last  resort,  on  appeal,  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.'  Before 
the  adoption  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  afterwards,  very  irri- 
tating and  vexatious  controversies  existed  between  several  of  the 
States  in  respect  to  soil,  jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  public  mischiefs.^  Some  of  these  contro- 
versies were  heard  and  determined  by  the  court  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Congress.  But,  notwithstanding  these  adjudica- 
tions, the  conflict  was  maintained  in  some  cases  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Oonstitution.^ 

§  1681.  Before  the  revolution,  controversies  between  the  col- 
onies concerning  the  extent  of  their  rights  of  soil,  territory, 
jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  under  their  respective  charters,  were 
heard  and  determined  before  the  King  in  council,  who  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  therein,  upon  the  principles  of  feudal  sov- 
ereignty.' This  jurisdiction  was  often  practically  asserted,* 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  decided  by  the  privy  council  in  1679;^  and  in  the 
case  of  the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  in 

1  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lcct  14,  pp.  277,  278  (2d  edition,  pp.  295,  296) :  1  Bob- 
ertson's  Charles  V.  pp.  188,  395,  897. 

'  See  Sergeant  on  Const  Introdaction,  pp.  11  to  16 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418. 

'  Confederation,  art.  9. 

«  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Introdaction,  pp.  11,  12,  18,  15,  16 ;  6 
Joum.  of  Congress,  456  ;  7  Jonm.  of  Congress,  864  ;  8  Joum.  of  Congress,  88 ;  9  Joom. 
of  Congress,  64  ;  12  Joum.  of  Congress,  10,  52,  219,  220,  230. 

*  New  York  tt.  Connecticut,  4  Dall.  R  8 ;  Fowler  v.  Lindsay,  8  Dall.  B.  411 ;  8 
Elliot's  Deb.  281 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  281. 

V  Ante,  7ol.  i.  S  80 ;  1  Cbalm.  Annals,  489,  490 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist  819. 
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1764.^  Lord  Hardwicke  recognized  this  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner  in  the  great  case  of  Ponn  v.  Lord 
Baltimore.'  The  same  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it  in  our 
colonial  state  must  continue  to  operate  through  all  future  time. 
Some  tribunal  exercising  such  authority  is  essential  to  prevent 
an  appeal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the  government  That 
it  ought  to  be  established  under  the  national,  rather  than  under 
the  State  government,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  can  be 
safely  established  under  the  former  only,  would  seem  to  be  a 
position  self-evident,  and  requiring  no  reasoning  to  support  it' 
It  may  justly  be  presumed,  that  under  the  national  government, 
in  all  controversies  of  this  sort  the  decision  will  be  iinpartially 
made  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  all  the  usual  and 
most  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  this  impartiality, 
by  confiding  it  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  ^  (a) 

§  1682.  Next,  ^^  controversies  between  a  State  and  the  citizens 
of  another  State. "  "  There  are  other  sources, "  says  the  Feder- 
alist,^ (i)  ^^  besides  interfering  claims  of  boundary,  from  which 
bickerings  and  animosities  may  spring  up  among  the  members 
of  the  Union.  To  some  of  these  we  have  been  witnesses  in  the 
course  of  our  past  experience.  It  will  be  readily  conjectured 
that  I  allude  to  the  fraudulent  laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
too  many  of  the  States.  And  though  the  proposed  Constitution 
establishes  particular  guards  against  the  repetition  of  those  in- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  made  their  appearance,  yet  it  is 
warrantable  to  apprehend  that  the  spirit  which  produced  them 
will  assume  new  shapes  that  could  not  be  foreseen  nor  specifically 
provided  against  Whatever  practices  may  have  a  tendency  to 
distract  the  harmony  of  the  States  are  proper  objects  of  federal 
superintendence  and  control.     It  may  be  esteemed  the  basis  of 

>  Sergeant  on  Const,  in  Introduction,  pp.  5,  6  ;  8  Belknap's  Hist,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 296,  App.  10. 

*  1  Vesey's  R.  444. 

'  The  Federalist,  No.  89.    See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  ante, 
vol.  i.  S  488,  note ;  2  EUiot's  Debates,  418. 
«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  89,  80. 

•  Id.  No.  80. 

(a)  In  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  11  (b)  Mr.   Hamilton,   however,  did  not 

Wall.  89,  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  interpret  this  clause  as  authorizing  citizens 

is  considered,  and  the  previous  cases  aris*  of  one  State  to  sue  another  State  on  its 

ing  under  it  referred  to  and  examined.  contracts.    The  Federalist,  No.  81. 
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the  Union,  that  Hhe  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  seyeral  States. ' 
And  if  it  be  a  just  principle  that  every  government  ought  to  pos- 
sess  the  means  of  executing  its  own  provisionrby  its  own  author- 
ity, it  will  follow  that^  in  order  to  the  inviolable  maintenance  of 
that  equality  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  citizens 
of  the  Union  will  be  entitled,  the  national  judiciary  ought  to 
preside  in  all  cases  in  which  one  State  or  its  citizens  are  opposed 
to  another  State  or  its  citizens.  To  secure  the  full  effect  of  so 
fundamental  a  provision  against  all  evasion  and  subterfuge,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  construction  should  be  committed  to  that  tri- 
bunal which,  having  no  local  attachments,  will  be  likely  to  be 
impartial  between  the  different  States  and  their  citizens,  and 
which,  owing  its  official  existence  to  the  Union,  will  never  be 
likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicious  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded.  '*  It  is  added,  ^^  The  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of 
the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the  State  tribunals  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  impartial,  speaks  for  it.  No  man  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  any  cause  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias.  This  principle  has  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the  federal  courts  as  the 
proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of  controversies  between 
different  States  and  their  citizens."^ 

§  1683.  And  here  a  most  important  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature  was  formerly  litigated;  and  that  is,  whether  the 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  cases  in  which  a  State 
is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State,  as  well  as 
by  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  latter.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  suit  could  be  brought  by  any  citizen  of  one  State  against 
another  State,  upon  any  contract  or  matter  of  property,  the  State 
would  bo  constantly  subjected  to  judicial  action  to  enforce  private 
rights  against  it  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Accordingly,  at  a 
very  early  period,  numerous  suits  were  brought  against  States  by 
their  creditors  to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts  or  other  claims. 
The  question  was  made  and  most  elaborately  considered  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia;'  and  the  majority  of  the 

1  See  also  the  remarkii  of  Mr.  Chief  Jostioe  Jay,  in  Chisholm  v,  Georgia^  S  Dall.  R. 
474y  cited  in  the  note  ante,  vol.  L  J  489. 

*  2  Dall.  R.  419.    See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  278  (2d  edit  pp.  296,  297) ; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  B.  881. 
VOL.  n.  —  81 
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Supreme  Court  held,  that  the  judicial  power  under  the  Oonatitu- 
tion  applied  equally  to  suits  brought  by  and  agaifut  a  Stato, 
The  learned  judges,  on  that  occasion,  deliyered  $eriatim  opinon9y 
containing  the  grounds  of  their  respectiye  opinions^  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  over  these  grounds,  though  they  are  stated  with 
great  ability  and  legal  learning,  and  exhibit  a  very  thorough 
mastery  of  the  whole  subject^  The  decision  created  general 
alarm  among  the  States;  and  an  amendment  was  proposed,  and 
ratified  by  the  States,^  by  which  the  power  was  entirely  taken 
away,  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  against  a  State.  It  is  in 
the  following  words :  ^  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  bg 
citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state."  (a)  This  amendment  was  construed  to  include  suits 
then  pending,  as  well  as  suits  to  be  commenced  thereafter ;  and 
accordingly  all  the  suits  then  pending  were  dismissed,  without 
any  further  adjudication.' 

§  1684.  Since  this  amendment  has  been  made,  a  question  of 
equal  importance  has  arisen;  and  that  is,  whether  the  amend* 
ment  applies  to  original  suits  only  brought  against  a  State,  leav- 

1  Althoagh  the  controveray  is  now  ended,  the  opinions  deserve  a  most  attentive 
perusal,  from  ttieir  very  able  exposition  of  many  constitutional  principles.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Federalist  (No,  81)  seems  to  have  taken  the  opposite  ground  from 
the  msjority  of  the  judges,  holding  that  the  States  were  not  suable,  but  might  them- 
selves sue  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Deb.  390,  391,  401, 
405.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile  this  position  with  the  reasoning  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  preceding  number  (80),  a  part  of  vhich  is  quoted  in  the  text 
(§  1682).  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  who  dissented  from  the  other  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Chisholm  v,  Georgia,  put  his  opinion  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  suit 
for  a  debt  for  which  no  action  lay,  at  least  compulsively,  at  the  common  law  against 
the  crown,  but,  at  most,  only  a  petition  of  right ;  and,  in  America,  whoever  contracts 
with  a  State  trusts  to  the  good  faith  of  tho  Statu. 

«  In  1793  J  8  Dttll.  R.  378. 

*  Ilollingsworth  v.  Virginia,  8  Dall.  R.  878.  Tho  history  and  rcaNons  of  this 
amendment  are  succinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia, 
6  Wheat  R.  406. 

(a)  See  Hagood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  S.  86.   Further,  as  to  jurisdiction,  see  North- 

52;  Ix)uisiana  v.  Jumel,  107  U.  S.  711.  em  R.  Co.  w.  New  York,  11  Wall.  384; 

The  provision  may  be  waived.     Clark  v,  Knox  v,  Exenange  Bank,  12  Wall.  379  ; 

Barnard,  108  U.  S.  436.     What  should  Klinger  v.  Missouri,  13  Wall.  257  ;  Bank 

api^ear  in  the  record  of  a  State  court  to  of  West  Tennessee  v.  Citizens'  Bank,  Id. 

give  the  federal  Supreme  Court  jurisdio-  482  ;  Delnias  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  14 

tion,  see  Parmelee  v,  Lawrence,  11  Wall.  Wal),  661. 
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ing  the  appellate  jarisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  full 
vigor  over  all  constitutional  questions  arising  in  the  progress 
of  any  suit  brought  by  a  State  in  any  State  court  against  any  pri- 
vate citizen  or  alien.  But  this  question  will  more  properly  come 
under  review  when  we  are  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  At  present,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged, 
that  the  amendment  applies  only  to  original  suits  against  a  State^ 
and  docs  not  touch  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  rc-cxaminc,  on  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  a  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  in  any  State  court  in  a  suit  brought  origin- 
ally by  a  State  against  any  private  person.^ 

§  1685.  Another  inquiry  suggested  by  the  original  clause,  as 
well  as  by  the  amendment,  is,  when  a  State  is  properly  to  be 
deemed  a  party  to  a  suit,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of,  or  to  exempt 
itself  from,  the  operation  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  To  such  an  inquiry  the  proper  answer  is,  that  a 
State,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  party  only  when  it  is 
on  the  record  as  such;  and  it  sues  or  is  sued  in  its  political 
capacity.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  a 
suit  between  other  persons,  or  that  its  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
or  duties  come  therein  incidentally  in  question^  It  must  be  in 
terms  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  so  that  the  judgment  or  decree 
may  be  binding  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  common  suits  binding  upon 
parties  and  privies.  The  point  arose  in  an  early  state  of  the 
government,  in  a  suit  between  private  persons,  where  one  party 
asserted  the  land  in  controversy  to  be  in  Connecticut  and  the 
other  in  New  York ;  and  the  court  held  that  neither  State  could 
be  considered  as  a  party.'  It  has  been  again  discussed  in  some 
late  cases;  and  the  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is,  that  a 
State  is  not  a  party  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  unless  it  ap- 
pears on  the  record  as  such,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  the  cause,  or  that 
the  parties  before  the  court  are  sued  for  acts  done,  as  agents  of 
the  State.  ^  (a)    In  short,  the  very  immunity  of  a  State  from 

1  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  0  Wheat  R.  S64i 

>  Fowler  v.  Lindsey,  8  DalL  R.  411 ;  Steta  of  New  York  «.  State  of  Connectiont, 
4  Dall.  R.  1,  8  to  6  ;  United  States  v.  Peters^  5  Cranch's  R;  116,  189 ;  1  Kent's  Comim 
Lect.  15,  p.  802  (2d  edit.  p.  828) 

I  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Manhall  in  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  the  United 

(a)  See  Hagood  «.  Sonthem,  117  U.  8.  52. 
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being  made  a  party  conatitiites  or  may  constitute  a  solid  ground 
why  the  suit  should  be  maintained  against  other  parties,  who 

SUtet  (9  Wheat  B.  84e,  tc)  on  tliit  point  it  Tory  fuU  and  aUisfiustorf,  and  deserret 
to  ba  eited  at  large.  It  is  onlj  neoMsarj  to  premiae  that  the  rait  waa  a  bill  in  equity, 
bfooght  bj  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  sgainst  Osbom  and  others,  as  State  officen^ 
for  an  injunction  and  other  relief^  they  baring  leried  a  tax  of  one  bnndrsd  thooaand 
dollars  on  certain  property  of  the  bank,  under  a  State  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  "  We 
proceed  now,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "  to  the  sixth  point  made  bj  the  appellant^ 
which  is,  that  if  any  case  is  made  in  the  bill,  proper  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of 
chancery,  it  is  sgainst  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  case  the  circuit  court  could  not 
exerdse  jurisdiction. 

"The  bill  is  brought,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  bank  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  franchise  granted  bj  a  law  of  the  United  Sutes,  which  franchise  the  Stste 
of  Ohio  asserts  a  ri|^t  to  inrade,  and  is  shout  to  inrsde.  It  prays  the  sid  of  the  court 
to  restrain  the  oiBcen  of  the  State  from  executing  the  law.  It  is,  then,  a  controrersy 
between  the  bank  and  the  Sute  of  Ohio.  The  interest  of  the  SUte  is  direct  and  im- 
mediate, not  consequentiaL  The  process  of  the  court,  though  not  directed  sgainst  the 
Stste  by  name,  acts  directly  upon  it  by  restraining  ita  officers.  The  process,  therefore, 
is  rabstantially,  though  not  in  form,  against  the  State,  and  the  court  ought  not  to 
piooeed  without  making  the  State  a  party.  If  this  cannot  bo  done,  the  court  cannot 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  csnse. 

"The  full  presrare  of  this  argument  is  felt,  and  the  difficultiea  it  presents  are  ac- 
knowledged. The  direct  interest  of  the  Stste  in  the  rait,  ss  brought,  is  admitted  ;  snd 
had  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  make  it  a  party,  perhaps  no  decree  ought  to 
hare  been  pronounced  in  the  cause  until  the  State  was  before  the  court.  But  this  waa 
not  in  the  power  of  the  bank.  The  elerenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  has 
exempted  s  State  from  the  suits  of  citisens  of  other  States,  or  aliens ;  and  the  rery 
difficult  question  b  to  be  decided,  whether,  in  such  s  case,  the  court  may  act  upon  the 
agents  employed  by  the  State,  and  on  the  property  in  their  hands. 

"  Before  we  try  this  question  by  the  Constitution,  it  may  not  be  time  misapplied 
if  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  Union  with  its 
membera  should  the  objection  prevail. 

"A  denial  of  jurisdiction  forbids  all  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  applies 
to  cases  perfectly  clear  in  themaelves  ;  to  cases  where  the  government  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  best-established  snd  most  essential  powers,  ss  well  ss  to  those  which  may 
be  deemed  (]uestionable.  It  asserts  that  the  agents  of  a  State,  alleging  the  authority 
of  a  law  void  in  itself,  because  repugnsnt  to  the  Constitution,  may  arrust  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  It  maintains,  that  if  a  State  shall  imi>osc  a  fine 
or  penalty  on  any  person  employed  in  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
it  may  levy  that  fine  or  penalty  by  a  ministerial  officer  without  the  sanction  even 
of  its  own  courts ;  and  that  the  individual,  though  he  perceives  the  approaching 
danger,  can  obtain  no  protection  from  the  judicial  department  of  the  government. 
The  carrier  of  the  mail,  the  collector  of  the  revenue,  the  marehal  of  a  district,  the 
recruiting  officer,  may  all  be  inhibited,  under  ruinous  penalties,  from  the  performance 
of  their  respective  duties  ;  the  warrant  of  a  ministerial  officer  may  authorize  tlie  col- 
lection of  these  penalties  ;  snd  the  person  thus  obstructed  in  the  performance  of  bis 
duty  may,  indeed,  resort  to  his  action  for  damages,  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
but  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  preventive  justice  of  the  nation  to  protect  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.     Each  member  of  the  Union  is  capable,  at  its  will,  of 
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act  as  its  agents  or  claim  under  its  title ;  though  otherwise,  as 
the  principal,  it  might  be  fit  that  the  State  should  be  made  a 
party,  upon  the  common  principles  of  a  court  of  equity.^ 

Attacking  the  nation,  of  arresting  its  piogrees  at  every  ste^  of  acting  Tigonmslj  and 
effectoally  iu  the  execation  of  its  designs ;  while  the  nation  stands  naked,  stripped 
of  its  defensi?e  armor,  and  incapable  of  shielding  its  agent  or  executing  its  laws, 
otherwise  than  by  proceedings  which  are  to  take  place  after  the  mischief  is  perpe- 
trated, and  which  most  often  be  ineffectnal,  from  the  inability  of  the  agents  to  make 
oomponiHition. 

"Those  are  said  to  be  extreme  cases ;  bat  the  case  at  bar,  had  it  been  pat  by  way 
of  illustration  in  argument,  might  have  been  termed  an  extreme  case  ;  and  if  a  penalty 
on  a  revenue  officer,  for  performing  his  duty,  be  more  obviously  wrong  than  a  penalty 
on  the  bank,  it  is  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  principle.  Public  sentiment  would  be 
more  shocked  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  on  a  public  officer  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  than  by  the  infliction  of  this  penalty  on  a  bank,  which,  while  carrying  on 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  is  also  transacting  its  own  business.  But  in 
both  cases,  the  officer  levying  the  penalty  acts  under  a  void  authority,  and  the  power 
to  restrain  him  is  denied  as  positively  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

"The  distinction  between  any  extreme  case  and  that  which  has  actually  occurred, 
if,  indeed,  any  difference  of  principle  can  be  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  disap- 
pears when  considering  the  question  of  jurisdiction  ;  for,  if  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  cannot  rightfully  protect  the  agents  who  execute  every  law  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  from  the  direct  action  of  State  agents  in  the  collection  of  penalties,  they 
cannot  rightfully  protect  those  who  execute  any  law. 

"  The  quration,  then,  is,  whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided a  tribunal  which  can  peacefully  and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are  employed 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union,  from  the  attempts  of  a  particular 
State  to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

"The  State  of  Ohio  denies  the  existence  of  this  power ;  and  contends  that  no  pre- 
ventive proceedings  whatever,  or  proceedings  against  the  very  property  which  may 
have  lioen  seized  by  the  agent  of  the  State,  can  be  sustained  against  such  agent ;  be- 
cause they  would  be  substantially  against  the  State  itself,  in  violation  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

"  That  the  courts  of  the  Union  cannot  entertain  a  suit  brought  against  a  State  by 
an  allAn  or  the  citizen  of  another  State,  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Is  a  suit  brought 
against  an  individual,  for  any  cause  whatever,  a  suit  against  a  State,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution  f 

"  The  eleventh  amendment  is  the  limitation  of  a  power  supposed  to  be  granted  in 
the  original  instrument ;  and,  to  understand  accurately  the  extent  of  the  limitation, 
it  seems  proper  to  define  the  power  that  is  limited.  The  words  of  the  Constitution, 
so  far  as  they  respect  this  question,  are :  '  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  and 
between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.'  A  subsequent  clause  distrib- 
utes the  power  previously  granted,  and  assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  cases  in  which  'a  State  shall  be  a  party.'  The  words  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  are  :  *  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 


1  Osbom  V,  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  788,  888  to  846 ;  Id.  846 ; 
The  Governor  of  Georgia  v,  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  110,  111,  122. 
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§  1686.  The  same  principle  applies  to  cases  where  a  State  has 
an  interest  in  a  corporation ;  as,  when  it  is  a  stockholder  in  an 

extend  to  any  enit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  |noeecated  tgiinst  one  of  the  United 
Statee  bj  citizen*  of  another  State,  or  by  citixens  or  eulgects  of  a  foreign  state.' 

**  The  Bank  of  the  United  Statee  contender  that»  in  all  caaee  in  which  juriadiction 
depend*  on  the  character  of  the  party,  reference  i«  made  to  the  party  on  the  record, 
not  to  one  who  may  be  interested,  but  is  not  shown  by  the  record  to  be  a  party.  The 
appelUnts  admit  that  the  jorisdiction  of  the  court  is  not  ousted  by  any  incidental  or 
consequential  interest  which  a  State  may  have  in  the  decision  to  be  made ;  but  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  party  where  the  decision  acts  directly  and  immediately  upon 'the 
State,  through  its  oflkers. 

"  If  this  question  were  to  be  determined  on  the  authority  of  English  decisions,  it 
is  beliered  that  no  case  can  be  adduced  where  any  person  has  been  considered  as  a 
party  who  is  not  made  so  in  the  record.  But  the  court  will  not  review  those  de- 
dsioDS ;  because  it  is  thought  a  question  growing  out  of  the  Cunstitutiou  of  the  United 
States  requires  rather  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  words  of  that  instrument  than 
of  the  decisions  of  analogous  questions  by  the  courts  of  any  other  country. 

"  Do  the  provisions,  then,  of  the  American  Constitution  respecting  controversies 
to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party,  extend,  on  a  lair  construction  of  that  instrument,  to 
oases  in  which  the  State  is  not  a  party  on  the  record  I  The  first  in  the  enumeration 
is  a  controversy  between  two  or  more  States.  There  are  not  many  questions  in  which 
a  State  would  be  supposed  to  take  a  deeper  or  more  immediate  interest  than  in  those 
which  decide  on  the  extent  of  her  territory.  Tet  the  Constitution,  not  considering  the 
State  as  a  party  to  such  controversies,  if  not  plaintiff  or  defendant  on  the  record,  has 
expressly  given  jurisdiction  in  those  between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States.  If  each  State,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  a  decision  on  her 
boundary,  had  been  considered,  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  perty  to  that 
controversy,  the  express  grant  of  jorisdiction  would  have  been  useless.  The  grant  of 
it  certainly  proves  that  the  Constitution  does  not  consider  the  State  as  a  party  in  such 
a  case.  Jurisdiction  is  expressly  granted  in  those  cases  only  where  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claim  lands  under  grants  of  different  States.  If  the  claimants  be  citizens  of 
different  States,  the  court  takes  jurisdiction  for  that  reason.  Still,  the  right  of  the 
State  to  grant  is  the  essential  point  in  dispute  ;  and  in  that  point  the  State  is  deeply 
interested.  If  that  interest  conveiis  the  State  into  a  party,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
cause ;  and  the  Constitution  will  be  couKtrued  to  forbid  the  circuit  courts  to  take 
cognizance  of  questions  to  which  it  was  thought  necessary  expressly  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction,  even  when  the  controversy  arose  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  application  of  these  cases  may  be  denied,  because  the  title 
of  the  State  comes  on  incidentally,  and  the  sppellauts  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  where  its  judgment  does  not  act  dii'ectly  upon  the  pro])crty  or  interests  of  the 
State  ;  but  we  deemed  it  of  some  importance  to  show,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contemplated  the  distinction  between  cases  in  which  a  State  was  interested 
and  those  in  which  it  was  a  party,  and  made  no  provision  for  a  case  of  interest,  with- 
out  being  a  party  on  the  recoiid.  In  oases  where  a  State  is  a  ]>ai'ty  on  the  recoril,  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  inspection.  If  jurisdiction  depend,  not  on  this 
plain  fact,  but  on  the  interest  of  the  State,  what  rule  has  the  Constitution  given  by 
which  this  interest  is  to  be  measured  ?  If  no  rule  be  given,  is  it  to  be  settled  by  the 
court  1  If  so,  the  curious  anomaly  is  presented  of  a  court  examining  the  whole  testimony 
of  a  cause,  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  the  extent  of  a  State's  interest,  without 
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incorporated  bank,  the  corporation  is  still  suable  although  the 
State,  as  such,  is  Exempted  from  any  action.  ^    The  State  does 

hATitig  a  right  to  ezehsiae  tmy  jurisdiction  in  the  eaae.    Can  thii  inquiry  he  made 
without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  f 

"  The  next  in  the  enumeration  is  a  controTersy  hetween  b  State  and  the  dtixens  oi 
another  State.  Can  this  case  arise,  if  the  State  he  not  a  party  on  the  record  f  If  it  can, 
the  question  recurs,  what  degree  of  interest  shall  he  sufficient  to  change  the  parties  and 
arrest  the  proceedings  against  the  individual  f  Controrersies  respecting  boundary  have 
lately  existed  between  yii|;inia  and  Tenneesee,  hetween  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
now  exist  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Suppose,  while  such  a  controversy  is 
pending,  the  collectiUg  officer  of  one  State  should  seize  property  for  taxes  belonging  to 
k  man  who  supposes  himself  to  reside  in  the  other  Staie,  and  who  seeks  redress  in  the 
federal  court  of  that  State  in  which  the  officer  resides.  The  interest  of  the  State  is 
obvious.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  in  such  a  case  the  action  iHrould  lie,  because  the 
officer  might  be  treated  as  a  trespasser,  and  the  verdict  and  judgment  against  him 
would  not  act  directly  on  the  property  of  the  State.  That  it  would  not  so  act,  may, 
twrhaps,  depend  on  circumstances.  The  officer  may  retain  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
in  his  hands,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  against  him  may  plead  in  bar  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  If  this  plea  ought  to  be  sustained,  Imd 
it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  ought  not,  the  judgment  so  pleaded  would  have 
acted  directly  on  the  t^venuo  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  officer.  And  yet  the 
ifgutnent  admits  that  the  action  in  such  a  case  would  be  sustained.  But  suppose,  in 
ftuch  a  case,  the  party  conceiving  himself  to  be  iigured,  instead  of  bringing  an  action 
iouoding  in  damages,  should  sue  for  the  speciAo  thing,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the 
(ieizing  officer.  It  being  admitted  in  argument  that  the  action  sounding  in  damages 
would  lie,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  line  of  dbtinotion  between  that  and  the  action 
of  detinue.  Yet  the  latter  action  would  claim  the  specific  article  seized  for  the  tax,  imd 
Would  obtain  it,  should  the  seizure  be  deemed  unlawful. 

"  It  would  bo  tedious  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  inquiry  further,  and  It  would  be 
useless,  because  every  person  will  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  all 
the  other  ennnieratcd  controversies  to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The  principle 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  those  other  controversies  where  jurisdiction  de« 
pends  on  the  party.  But,  before  we  review  them,  we  will  notice  one^  where  the  nature 
of  the  controversy  is  in  some  degree  blended  with  the  character  of  the  party. 

"  If  a  suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister,  the  Supreme  Court  alone  has 
original  jurisdiction,  and  this  is  shown  on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be 
brought  which  affects  the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which  the  person  of 
his  secretary  or  of  his  servant  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not,  by  the  mere  srirst 
of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party  to  this  suit,  but  the  actual  defendant 
pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  asserts  hil  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a 
foreign  minister  it  must  be  dismissed,  not  bedause  he  ik  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it 
affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  m  the  two  cases  is  different.  This 
court  can  take  oognixance  of  all  cases  UffiBcting'  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore. 
Jurisdiction  does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this  language 
changes  when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States.  Why  this  change  f  Tlie  answer  is 
Obvious.    In  the  case  of  foreign  ministera  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  com- 


•  ' • 


1  United  States  Bank  b.  t^lahteft  Bank  of  Georgia,  9  Wheat  K  904 ;  Bank  of  Cctto* 
tbdnWiialth  of  Kentucky  «.  Wibter,  t  Pet^'fc  Sufi.  C.  R.  818. 
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not,  by  becoming  a  corporator,  identify  itself  with  the  corpora- 
tioiL     The  bank,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  the  State,  although  the 

prehendy  to  give  the  national  courts  Jomdiction  orer  all  caaes  bj  which  they  were  in 
any  oianner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States,  whose  immediate  or  remote  interests  were 
mixed  up  with  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite 
Tariety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  gi?e  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  only  to  which  they 
were  actual  parties. 

"In  proceeding  with  the  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  party,  the  first  in  the  enumeration  is,  '  oontroversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party.'  Does  this  provision  extend  to  the  cases  where  the  United  States  are 
not  named  in  the  record,  but  claim,  and  are  actually  entitled  to,  the  whole  subject  in 
controversy  f  Let  us  examine  this  question.  Suits  brought  by  the  postmaster-genend 
are  for  money  due  to  the  United  States.  The  nominal  plaintiff  has  no  interest  in  the 
oontroversy,  and  the  United  Ststes  are  the  only  real  party.  Yet  these  suits  could  not 
be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  Union  under  that  clause  which  gives  jurisdiction  in 
all  cases  to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  being  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  also  extended  to  controversies  between  citi- 
zens of  different  States ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  character  of  the  parties 
must  be  shown  on  the  record.  Does  this  provision  depend  on  the  character  of  those 
whose  interest  is  litigated,  or  of  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record  I  In  a  suit,  for 
example,  brought  by  or  against  an  executor,  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  testator 
are  the  persons  really  concerned  in  interest ;  but  it  has  never  been  suspected,  that  if 
the  executor  be  a  resident  of  another  State,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
could  be  ousted  by  the  (act  that  the  creditors  or  legatees  were  citizens  of  the  same 
State  with  the  opposite  party.  The  universally  received  construction  in  this  case  is, 
that  jurisdictioD  is  neither  given  nor  ousted  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  interest,  but  by  the  relative  sitimtion  of  the  parties  named  on  the  record. 
Why  is  this  construction  universal  ?  No  case  can  be  imagined  in  which  the  existence 
of  an  interest  out  of  the  party  on  the  record  is  more  unequivocal  than  in  that  which 
has  been  just  stated.  Why,  then,  is  it  universally  admitted  that  this  interest  in  no 
manner  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  ?  The  plain  and  obvious  answer  is,  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  depends  not  upon  this  interest,  but  upon  the  actual  party 
on  the  record.  Were  a  State  to  be  the  sole  legatee,  it  will  not,  we  presume,  be  alleged, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a  suit  against  the  executor  would  be  more  affected 
by  this  fact  than  by  the  fact  that  any  other  person  not  suable  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  was  the  sole  legatee.  Yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  court  would  decide  directly  and 
immediately  on  the  interest  of  the  State. 

**  This  principle  might  be  further  iUustiated  by  showing  that  jurisdiction,  where 
it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  party,  is  never  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named ;  and  by  showing  that  under  the  dis- 
tributive clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  the  Supreme  Court  could 
never  take  original  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named 
in  the  record. 

'*  But  the  principle  seems  too  well  established  to  require  that  more  time  should  be 
devoted  to  it.  It  may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  admits  of  no  exception, 
that  in  all  coses  where  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  party,  it  is  the  {jorty  named  in  the 
record.     Consequently,  the  eleventh  amendment,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction 
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State  holds  an  interest  in  it.  Nor  will  it  make  any  difference  in 
the  case,  that  the  State  has  the  sole  interest  in  the  corporation, 
if,  in  fact,  it  creates  other  persons  corporators.^  An  analogous 
case  will  be  found  in  the  authority  given  by  an  act  of  Congress 
to  the  postmaster-general  to  bring  suits  in  his  official  capa- 
city, (a)  In  such  suits  the  United  States  are  not  understood  to 
be  a  party,  although  the  suits  solely  regard  their  interests.  The 
postmaster-general  does  not,  in  such  cases,  sue  under  the  clause 
giving  jurisdiction  ^^  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ; "  but  under  the  clause  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.' 

§  1687.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  general  doctrine  is  main- 
tained is  to  the  following  effect  It  is  a  sound  principle,  that  when 
a  government  becomes  a  partner  in  any  trading  company,  it  divests 
itself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  its 
sovereign  character,  and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead 
of  communicating  to  the  company  its  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, it  descends  to  a  level  with  those  with  whom  it  associates 
itself,  and  takes  the  character  which  belongs  to  its  associates 
and  to  the  business  which  is  transacted.  Thus,  many  States  in 
the  Union  which  have  an  interest  in  banks  are  not  suable  even 
in  their  own  courts.  A  State  which  establishes  a  bank,  and  be- 
comes a  stockholder  in  it,  and  gives  it  a  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  strips  itself  of  its  sovereign  chtiracter,  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  bank,  and  waives  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  As  a  member  of  a  corporation,  a  government  never 
exercises  its  sovereignty.     It  acts  merely  as  a  corporator,  and 

grtntod  by  the  Constitatioii  orer  suits  against  States,  is  of  necessity  limited  to  those 
suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  amendment  has  its  full  effect,  if 
the  Constitution  be  construed  as  it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  ne?er  been  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citisens  of 
another  State,  or  by  aliens.  The  State  not  being  a  party  on  the  record,  and  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record,  the  true  question  is  not 
one  of  jurisdiction,  but  whether  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  the  court  ought  to 
make  a  decree  against  the  defendants,  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having  a 
real  interest,  or  as  being  only  nominal  parties." 

1  Bank  of  CoinmonwealUi  of  Kentucky  v.  Wister,  8  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  818. 

*  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  United  SUtes^  9  Wheat  R.  866,  860 ;  Postmastor-General  v. 
Early,  12  Wheat  R.  186,  149. 

(a)  Comp.   Hagood   «.  Southern,  117     U.  S.  196  ;  Poindezter  v.  Greenhow,  114 
U.  S.  52  ;  Cunningham  v.  Maoon  R.  Co.,      U.  S.  870. 
109  U.  S.  446  ;  United  SUtes  «.  Lee,  106 
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exercises  no  other  powers  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  than  are  expressly  given  bj  the  incorporating  act 
The  United  States  held  shares  in  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  privileges  of  the  government  were  not  imparted 
by  that  circumstance  to  the  bank.  The  United  States  were  not 
a  party  to  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  bank,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  So,  with  respect  to  the  present  bank,  suits 
brought  by  or  against  it  are  not  understood  to  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States.  The  government,  by  becoming  a  cor- 
porator, lays  down  its  sovereignty  so  far  as  respects  the  trans- 
actions of  the  corporation,  and  exercises  no  power  or  privilege 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  charter.^  The  reasoning  admits 
of  further  illustration.  A  corporation  is  itself,  in  legal  contem- 
plation, an  artificial  person  having  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence  from  that  of  the  persons  composing  it.  It  is  this  per- 
sonal, political,  and  artificial  existence  which  gives  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  body  politic  or  corporate,  in  which  may  be  vested 
peculiar  powers  and  attributes,  distinct  and  different  from  those 
belonging  to  the  natural  persons  composing  it^  Thus,  the  cor- 
poration may  be  perpetual,  although  the  individuals  composing 
it  may  in  succession  die.  It  may  have  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties, and  functions  which  do  not  and  cannot  lawfully  belong  to 
individuals.  It  may  exercise  franchises  and  transact  business 
prohibited  to  its  members  as  individuals.  The  capacity  to  sue 
and  be  sued  belongs  to  every  corporation,  and,  indeed,  is  a  func- 
tion incident  to  it,  independent  of  any  special  grant,  because 
necessary  to  its  existence.^  It  sues  and  is  sued,  however,  not  in 
the  names  of  its  members,  but  in  its  own  name  as  a  distinct 
person.  It  acts,  indeed,  by  and  through  its  members  or  other 
proper  functionaries,  but  still  the  acts  are  its  own,  and  not  the 
private  acts  of  such  members  or  functionaries.  The  members 
are  not  only  not  parties  to  its  suits  in  any  legal  scii8(5,  but  they 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  in  any  action,  exactly  as  any  stranger 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  A  State  may  sue  a  bank  in  which 
it  is  a  stockholder,  just  as  any  other  stockholder  may  sue  the 
same  bank.  The  United  States  may  sue  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  entitle  themselves  to  a  judgment  for  any  debt  duo  ( j 

1  United  States  Bank  v.  Planters  Bank  of  Georgia,  9  Wheat.  K.  907,  908. 
a  See  1  Black.  Comm.  ch.  18,  pp.  467,  471,  476,  477. 
•  1  Black.  Comm.  475,  4j^6. 
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them ;  and  they  may  Batisfj  the  execution  isstiing  on  snch  a 
judgment  out  of  any  property  of  the  bank.  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
this  could  not  be  done  if  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  stockholder,  were  deemed  a  party  to  the  record.  It  would 
be  past  all  legal  comprehension  tihat  a  party  might  sue  himself 
and  be  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  So  that  any  attempt  to 
deem  a  State  a  party  to  a  suit,  simply  because  it  has  an  interest 
in  a  suit,  or  is  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  on  the  records, 
would  bo  to  renounce  all  ordinary  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to 
such  cases.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  bo  presumed, 
in  treating  of  the  judicial  department,  to  have  used  language  in 
the  sense  and  with  the  limitations  belonging  to  it  in  judicial 
usage.  They  must  have  spoken  according  to  known  distinctions 
and  settled  rules  of  interpretation,  incorporated  into  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

§  1688.  It  may  then  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule  which  admits  of 
no  exception,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  where  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  party,  it  is 
the  party  named  on  the  record.  Consequently  the  amendment 
above  referred  to,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction  granted  by 
the  Constitution  over  suits  against  States,  Is  of  necessity  limited 
to  those  suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The 
amendment  has  its  full  effect  if  the  Constitution  is  construed  as 
it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  never  been  et-^ 
tended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  aliens.^ 

§  1689.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  amendment  extends 
to  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  where  the  pro* 
cecding  is  in  rem  and  not  in  personam.  There  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  is  founded  upon  the  possession  of  the  thing;  and  if 
the  State  should  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property,  it  does  not 
act  merely  in  the  character  of  a  defendant,  but  as  an  actor.  Be- 
sides,  the  language  of  the  amendment  is,  that  "the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity. "    But  a  suit  in  the  admiralty  is  no<^ 

1  Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat  H.  857,  868 ;  The  Goyernor  of  Geotgia 
V,  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  110,  122.  A  State  may  be  properly  deemed  a  party 
when  it  sues  or  is  raed  by  prooeM  by  or  against  the  governor  of  the  State  in  hia 
official  capacity.  The  Gorernor  of  Georgia  9.  Hadraio^  1  iPeten's  Sup.  R.  110, 
121,  124. 
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correctly  speaking,  a  suit  in  law  or  in  equity,  but  is  often  spoken 
of  in  contradistinction  to  both.^ 

§  1690.  Next  ''  Controversies  between  citizens  of  different 
States. '*  Although  the  necessity  of  this  power  may  not  stand 
upon  grounds  quite  as  strong  as  some  of  the  preceding,  there  are 
high  motives  of  State  policy  and  public  justice  by  which  it  can 
be  clearly  vindicated.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  such  a 
power  may  be  indispensable,  or  in  the  highest  degree  expedient, 
to  carry  into  effect  some  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
ferred, and  some  of  the  prohibitions  upon  States  expressly  de- 
clared in  the  Constitution.  For  example,  it  is  declared  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  Suppose  an  attempt 
is  made  to  evade  or  withhold  these  privileges  and  immunities, 
would  it  not  be  right  to  allow  the  party  aggrieved  an  opportunity 
of  claiming  them,  in  a  contest  with  a  citizen  of  the  State,  before 
a  tribunal  at  once  national  and  impartial  ? '  Suppose  a  State 
should  pass  a  tender  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  pri- 
vate contracts,  or  should,  in  the  course  of  its  legislation,  grant 
unconstitutional  preforcnces  to  its  own  citizens,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  such  cases  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  national  tribunals  ? 
These  cases  are  not  purely  imaginary.  They  have  actually  oc- 
curred, and  may  again  occur,  under  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  course  of  State  legislation.^  What  was  the  fact  under  the 
confederation  ?  Each  State  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
gree of  justice  which  another  State  might  choose  to  yield  to  its 
citizens.^  There  was  not  only  danger  of  animosities  growing  up 
from  this  source,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  did  grow  up  retalia- 
tory legislation  to  meet  such  real  or  imagined  grievances. 

§  1691.  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  general  harmony  and 
confidence  among  all  the  States  than  a  consciousness  that  contro- 

1  See  United  States  v.  Blight,  8  IlaU's  Law  Journal,  197,  225  ;  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  v,  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  124.  and  Id.  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  ;  United  States  v.  Peters,  6  Craneh's  R.  115,  189, 
140. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  Id.  No.  42. 

>  See  2  Elliot's  Debates.  891,  392,  401,  406  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  142,  144,  277,  282. 

*  See  Chisholm  w.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  474,  475,  476,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  ; 
The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  142,  144,  277,  282  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1 
Wheat  R.  846,  347. 
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versies  are  not  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  the  State  tribunals, 
but  may,  at  the  election  of  the  party,  be  brought  before  the  na- 
tional tribunals.  Besides,  it  cannot  escape  observation  that  the 
judges  in  different  States  hold  their  offices  by  a  very  different 
tenure.  Some  hold  during  good  behavior;  some  for  a  term  of 
^ years;  some  for  a  single  year;  some  are  irremovable,  except 
upon  impeachment;  and  others  may  be  removed  upon  address  of 
the  legislature.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  but  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  may  arise  a  course  of  State  policy,  or  State 
legislation,  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  other  States  both  as  to  real  and  personal  property.  It  would 
require  an  uncommon  exercise  of  candor  or  credulity  to  affirm 
that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  all  the  State  tribunals  would  be 
wholly  without  State  prejudice  or  State  feelings,  or  that  they 
would  be  as  earnest  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  State  au- 
thority upon  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States  as  a  tribunal  differently  constituted  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  State  authority.  -  And  if  justice  should  be  as  fairly  and 
as  firmly  administered  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  still  the 
mischiefs  would  be  most  serious  if  the  public  opinion  did  not 
indulge  such  a  belief.  Justice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  should  not 
only  be  above  all  reproach,  but  above  all  suspicion.  The  sources 
of  State  irritations  and  State  jealousies  are  sufficiently  numerous 
without  leaving  open  one  so  copious  and  constant  as  the  belief  or 
the  dread  of  wrong  in  the  administration  of  State  justice.^  Be- 
sides, if  the  public  confidence  should  continue  to  follow  the 
State  tribimals  (as  in  many  cases  it  doubtless  will),  the  provision 
will  become  inert  and  harmless ;  for  as  the  party  will  have  his 
election  of  the  forum,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  desert  the  State 
courts  unless  for  some  sound  reason,  founded  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  cause  or  in  the  influence  of  State  prejudices.^  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  injustice  to  the  other 
side  in  the  decisions  of  the  national  tribunals,  because  the  cause 
must  still  be  decided  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  local  law, 
and  not  by  any  foreign  jurisprudence.  •  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  that 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  4  Dull.  474,  475,  476,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Leot  14,  p.  270  (2d  edit  p.  29«) ;  8  EUiot's  Debates,  141, 142, 144. 
*  See  Bawle  on  Const  eh.  81,  p.  204 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  881,  882. 
>  2  ElUot's  Debates,  401,  402,  406. 
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iSy  the  tendency  of  9uch  a  power  to  increase  the  confidence  and 
credit  between  the  conimercial  and  agricultural  States.  No  man 
can  be  insensible  to  the  value  in  promoting  credit  of  the  belief  of 
there  being  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  enforcing  contracts.^ 

§  1692.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  are  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  convention  in  delegating  jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  between  citizens  of  different 
States.  Probably  no  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  has 
been  of  more  practical  benefit  or  has  given  more  lasting  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people.  Tliero  is  not  ^  single  State  which  has  not 
at  some  time  felt  the  influence  of  this  conservative  power;  and 
the  general  harmony  which  exists  between  the  State  courts  and 
the  national  courts,  in  the  concurrent  exercise  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States,  demonstrates 
the  utility  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  power.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  the  power  has  operated  as  a 
silent  but  irresistible  check  to  undue  State  legislation,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  cherished  a  mutual  respect  and  confidence 
between  the  State  and  national  courts,  as  honorable  as  it  has 
been  beneflcent 

§  1693.  The  next  inquiry  growing  out  of  this  part  of  the  clause 
is,  who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  different  States  within  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  Are  all  persons  born  within  a  State  to  be  always 
deemed  citizens  of  that  State,  notwithstanding  any  change  of 
domicil;  or  does  their  citizenship  change  with  their  change  of 
domicil?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and  satis- 
factory. The  Constitution  having  declared  that  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States,  every  person  who  is  a  citizpn  of  one 
State  and  removes  into  another,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
his  residence  and  inhabitancy  there,  becomes  ipso  facto  a  citizen 
of  the  State  where  he  resides,  and  he  then  ceases  to  bo  a  citizen 
of  the  State  from  which  he  has  removed  his  residence.  Of 
course,  when  he  gives  up  his  new  residence  or  domicil  and  re- 
turns J;o  his  native  or  other  State  residence  or  domicil,  he  re- 
acquires the  character  of  the  latter.  What  circumstances  shall 
constitute  such  a  change  of  residence  or  domicil  is  an  inquiry 
more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public  or  municipal 

1  2  EUiot's  Debates,  892,  406  ;  8  EUiot'a  DebaUa,  144  ;  Id  282. 
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law  than  to  commentaries  upon  constitutional  law.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  removal  from  one  State  into  an- 
other, animo  manendi^  or  with  a  design  of  becoming  an  inhabit- 
ant, constitutes  a  change  of  domicil,  and,  of  course,  a  change  of 
citizenship.  But  a  person  who  is  a  native  citizen  of  one  State 
never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  thereof  until  he  has  acquired  a  new 
citizenship  elsewhere.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country  has  no 
operation  upon  his  character  as  a  citizen,  although  it  may,  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  impress  him  with  the  character 
of  the  country.  1  To  change  allegiance  is  one  thing;  to  change 
inhabitancy  is  quite  another  thing.  The  right  and  the  power  are 
not  coextensive  in  each  case.^  Every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ip9o 
facto  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.^  (a) 

§  1694.  And  a  person  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  a  like  residence  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  be- 
comes ipso  facto  a  citizen  of  that  State*  So  a  citizen  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  by  a  like  residence  acquires  the  character  of 
the  State  where  he  resides.^  But  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  citizen  of  a  territory,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a 
State,  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  virtue 
of  that  character,  while  he  resides  in  any  such  territory,  nor 
until  he  has  acquired  a  residence  or  domicil  in  the  particular 
State. » 

§  1695.  A  corporation,  as  such,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  in 
the  sense  of  the  GonstitutioiL     But  if  all  the  members  of  the 

1  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  4. 

*  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  87  to  100. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  9,  pp.  85,  86. 

*  See  Qassies  v.  Ballon,  6  Peters's  Sap.  R.  761. 

*  Hepburn  v.  Elszey,  2  Cranch,  448 ;  Corporation  of  New  Orleans  v.  Winter,  1 
Wheat.  R.  91 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  17,  p.  860  (2d  edition,  p.  884). 


(a)  In  Dred  Scott  v,  Sandford,  19  How. 
898,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court  that  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  person  of 
the  African  race  whose  anceston  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves, 
was  not,  though  free,  a  citixen,  and  there- 
fore such  a  person  could  not  sue  in  the 
federal  courts  under  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  examination.  Now,  how- 
erer,  "  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in. 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  ju- 


risdiction thereof,  are  oitisons  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 
side.*' 14th  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Const.,  1st 
clause.    See  post^  chapter  47. 

But  citiienship  of  the  United  States 
does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  even 
npon  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  the 
States  may  preseribe  the  qualifications  for 
Yoters  even  in  respect  of  federal  office.  See 
United  SUtes  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S. 
648 ;  Minor  v.  Happerstett,  21  Wall  103» 
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corporation  are  citizens,  their  character  will  confer  jurisdiction, 
for  then  it  is  substantially  a  suit  by  citizens  suing  in  their  cor- 
porate name.  ^  (a)  And  a  citizen  of  a  State  is  entitled  to  sue,  as 
such,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  trustee  for  others,  or  sues  in  autre 
droit^  as  it  is  technically  called ;  that  is,  as  representative  of  an- 
other. Thus  a  citizen  may  sue  who  is  a  trustee  at  law,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  trust  And  an  administra- 
tor and  executor  may  sue  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  which  they 
represent,  for  in  each  of  these  cases  it  is  their  personal  suit^  But 
if  citizens  who  are  parties  to  a  suit  are  merely  nominally  so,  as 
for  instance,  if  magistrates  are  officially  required  to  allow  suits 
to  be  brought  in  their  names  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  citizen  or 
alien,  the  latter  are  deemed  the  substantial  parties  entitled  to  sue.^ 
§1696.  Next  "Controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States."  This 
clause  was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  added 
without  any  known  objection  to  its  propriety.*  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  Constitution  directly  contemplates  the 
cognizance  of  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  ;^  but 
certainly  not  the  only  one  in  which  they  may  indirectly  upon 
constitutional  questions  have  the  benefit  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  Union.  ^  Tlie  Federalist  has  remarked  that  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  agency  of  the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the 
State  tribunals  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  impartial  speaks  for  it- 
self.    No  man  ought  certainly  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or 


1  Hope  Insurance  Company  v.  Boardman,  5  Cranch,  57 ;  Bank  of  United  States  v. 
Deyauz,  5  Cranch,  61 ;  United  States  v.  Planters  Bank,  9  Wheat.  R  410. 

*  Chappedelaine  v.  De  Chenaux,  4  Cranch,  806  ;  Bank  of  United  States  v.  Devaax, 
5  Cranch,  61  ;  Childress  v.  Emory,  8  Wheat.  R.  668. 

s  Brown  v.  Strode,  5  Cranch,  803.  *  Journal  of  Convention,  226,  800. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 

«  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  B.  890,  891,  892. 


(a)  See  Commercial  Bank  v.  Slocum, 
.  14  Pet.  60  ;  Marshall  v.  Baltimore  R. 
<  Co.,  16  How.  814.  In  Ohio  R.  Co.  v. 
Wheeler,  1  Black,  286,  a  decision  was 
made  which  modifies  previous  rulings. 
It  was  there  held  that  the  legal  presnmp* 
lion  is,  that  the  corporators  are  citizens 
of  the  State  granting  the  franchise  in 
which  alone  the  corporate  body  has  a 
legal  existence  ;  that  a  suit  by  or  against 


it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  suit  by  or 
against  citizens  of  such  State,  and  no 
averment  or  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
admissible  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
the  suit  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  United  States.  S(«  also  Insurauce 
Co.  V.  Francis,  11  Wall.  210  ;  Railroad 
Co.  V.  Harris,  12  Wall.  65  ;  Railroad  Co. 
V,  Whitton,  18  Wall.  270. 
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in  any  cause  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias. 
This  principle  has  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the 
federal  courts  as  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of 
controversies  between  different  States  and  their  citizens.  And 
it  ought  to  have  the  same  operation  in  regard  to  some  cases  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State.  Claims  to  land  under  grants 
of  different  States,  founded  upon  adverse  pretensions  of  boun- 
dary, are  of  this  description.  The  courts  of  neither  of  the  grant- 
ing States  could  be  expected  to  be  unbiased.  The  laws  may 
have  even  prejudged  the  question,  and  tied  the  courts  down  to 
decisions  in  favor  of  the  grants  of  the  State  to  which  they  be- 
longed. And  where  this  has  not  been  done,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  judges,  as  men,  should  feel  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
claims  of  their  own  government^  And,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
viding of  a  tribunal  having  no  possible  interest  on  the  one  side 
more  than  the  other,  would  have  a  most  salutary  tendency  in 
quieting  the  jealousies  and  disarming  the  resentments  of  the 
State  whose  grant  should  be  held  invalid.  This  jurisdiction  at- 
taches not  only  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which  were 
never  united,  but  also  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which 
were  originally  united  under  one  jurisdiction,  if  made  since  the 
separation,  although  the  origin  of  the  title  may  be  traced  back 
to  an  antecedent  period.* 

§  1697.  Next  "Controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  The 
Federalist' has  vindicated  this  provision  in  the  following  brief 
but  powerful  manner:  "The  peace  of  the  whole  ought  not  to 
be  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  part  The  Union  will  undoubtedly 
he  answerable  to  foreign  powers  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
And  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  ought  ever  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  faculty  of  preventing  it  As  the  denial  or  perver- 
sion of  justice  by  the  sentences  of  courts  is  with  reason  classed 
among  the  just  causes  of  war,  it  will  follow  that  the  federal  judi- 
ciary ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes  in  which  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  concerned.  This  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  than  to  the  security  of  the  public 

1  The  Fedemliflt,  No.  80.  Sm  also  Mr.  Chief  Jnstioe  Jay'f  Remarks,  4  DalL  476, 
and  ante,  {  1638. 

*  Town  of  Pawlett  v,  Clarke,  9  Cranch,  S92  ;  Colson  v.  Lewis,  2  Wheat.  R.  877. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80.    Bee  also  8  Elliof  i  Dehates,  288 ;  2  Elliot'a  Defaatesb  ^91. 
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tranquillity.  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  imagined  between 
cases  arising  upon  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations  and  those 
which  may  stand  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  municipal  law. 
The  former  kind  may  be  supposed  proper  for  the  federal  juris- 
diction ;  the  later  for  that  of  the  States.  But  it  is  at  least  prob- 
lematical, whether  an  unjust  sentence  against  a  foreigner,  where 
the  subject  of  controversy  was  wholly  relative  to  the  lex  locij 
would  not,  if  unredressed,  be  an  aggression  upon  his  sovereign, 
as  well  as  one  which  violated  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  or  the 
general  law  of  nations.  And  a  still  greater  objection  to  the  dis- 
tinction would  result  from  the  immense  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, of  a  practical  discrimination  between  the  cases  of  one 
complexion  and  those  of  the  other.  So  great  a  proportion  of 
the  controversies  in  which  foreigners  are  parties  involve  national 
questions,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  safe  and  most  expedient  to 
refer  all  those  in  which  they  are  concerned  to  the  national 
tribunals. " 

§  1698.  In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  of  great  national  importance  to  advance  public  as  well 
as  private  credit  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and  their 
subjects.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  respect  than 
to  create  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  they  may  have  resort 
upon  all  occasions  when  it  may  bo  necessary  to  ascertain  or  en- 
force their  rights.^  Besides,  it  is  i)ot  wholly  immaterial  that 
the  law  to  be  administered  in  cases  of  foreigners  is  often  very 
distinct  from  the  mere  municipal  code  of  a  State,  and  dependent 
upon  the  law  merchant,  or  the  more  enlarged  consideration  of 
international  rights  and  duties  in  a  case  of  conflict  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  laws.^  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
national  tribunals  will,  from  tlie  nature  of  their  ordinary  func- 
tions, become  better  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  wliich 
regulate  sul)jccts  of  this  nature,  than  other  courts,  liowevcr 
enlightened,  which  are  rarely  required  to  discuss  tlicni. 

1  8  Elliot's  Debates,  142,  143,  144,  282,  283.  It  is  notorious  that  this  jurisdiction 
has  been  very  satisfactory  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects.  Nor  have  the  dangers 
of  State  prejudice,  and  State  attachment  to  local  interests,  to  the  injury  of  foreigners, 
been  wholly  imaginary.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  another  place,  that  the  debts  due 
to  British  subjects  before  the  revolution  were  never  recovered  until  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  by  suits  brought  in  the  national  courts.  See  Ware  v,  Hylton, 
8  Dall.  R.  199. 

'  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  421 ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  282,  283. 
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§  1699.  In  regard  to  controversieB  between  an  American  and 
a  foreign  state,  it  is  obvious  that  the  suit  must,  on  the  one  side 
at  least)  be  wholly  voluntary.  No  foreign  state  can  be  com- 
pelled to  become  a  party,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  in  any  of  our 
tribunals.  ^  If,  therefore,  it  chooses  to  consent  to  the  institution 
of  any  suit,  it  is  its  consent  alone  which  can  give  effect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  furnish 
some  peaceable  mode  of  appeal  in  cases  where  any  controversy 
may  exist  l)ctwcen  an  American  and  a  foreign  state  sufliciontly 
important  to  require  tlio  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  any  other 
mode  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  negotiations.^ 

§  1700.  The  inquiry  may  here  be  made,  who  are  to  be  deemed 
aliens  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  7  The 
general  answer  is,  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  A  foreigner  who  is  naturalized  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  character  of  an  alien.'  And  when  an  alien  is  the  substan- 
tial party,  it  matters  not  whether  he  is  a  suitor  in  his  own  right, 
or  whether  he  acts  as  a  trustee,  or  personal  representative,  or 
whether  he  is  compellable  by  the  local  law  to  sue  through  some 
official  organ.  ^  A  foreign  corporation  established  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  of  whose  members  are  aliens,  is  entitled  to  sue  in 
the  same  manner  that  on  alien  may  personally  sue  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union.  ^  It  is  not  sufficient,  to  vest  the  jurisdiction,  that 
an  alien  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  unless  the  other  party  be  a  citi- 
zen.^ British  subjects,  bom  before  the  American  revolution, 
are  to  be  deemed  aliens,  and  may  sue  American  citizens,  bom 
before  the  revolution,  as  well  as  those  bom  since  that  period. 
The  revolution  severed  the  ties  of  allegiance,  and  made  the  in- 
habits ts  of  each  country  aliens  to  each  other.  ^    In  relation  to 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Deb.  391,  407;  Foster  v.  Nelson,  2  Peters's  R.  254,  807. 
'  See  al8o  3  Elliot's  Debates,  282,  288. 

*  Mr.  Tucker  supposes  that  the  seyeral  States  still  retain  the  power  of  admitting 
aliens  to  become  denizens  of  the  State  ;  bat  that  they  do  not  thereby  beoome  dtizena. 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  865.  What  he  means  by  "denizens"  he  has  not  ex- 
plained. If  he  means  that  the  States  may  naturalise  so  far  as  to  make  an  alien  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  that  may  be  well  questioned.  If  he  means  only  that  they  may 
enable  aliens  to  hold  lands  and  ei^'oy  certain  other  qualified  privileges  within  the  State, 
that  will  not  be  denied. 

*  Chappelaine  v,  De  Cheneanx,  4  Cranch,  806 ;  Brown  o.  Strode,  6  Cranch,  R.  808. 

*  Society  for  Propof^ating  the  Gospel  o.  Town  of  New  Haren,  8  Wheat  R.  464. 
<  Jackson  v.  Twenty  man,  2  Peters's  Sap.  G.  R.  186. 

7  Daswon'H  LesAce  v,  Godfrey,  4  Granch,  821 ;  Blight's  Lessee  v.  Rochester,  7 
Wheat.  R.  535  ;  Inglis  v.  Trustees  of  Sailor's  Snag  Harbor,  8  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  126. 
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aliens,  howeyer,  it  should  be  stated,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
sue  only  while  peace  exists  between  their  country  and  our  own* 
For  if  a  war  breaks  out,  and  they  thereby  become  alien  enemieSi 
their  right  to  sue  is  suspended  until  th^  return  of  peace.  ^ 

§  1701.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  the  classes  of 
cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends. 
The  next  inquiry  naturally  presented  is,  in  what  mode  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  and  in  what  courts  it  is  to  be  vested.  The  suc- 
ceeding clause  of  the  Constitution  answers  this  inquiry.  It  is 
in  the  following  words:  ^^In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion. In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. "« (a) 

§  1702.  The  first  remark  arising  out  of  this  clause  is,  tliat,  as 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  the  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  it  may  extend  to  all  such  cases 
in  any  form  in  which  judicial  power  may  be  exercised.  It  may, 
therefore,  extend  to  them  in  the  shape  of  original  or  appellate 
jurisdiction,  or  both ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
cases  which  binds  to  the  exercise  of  the  one  in  preference  to  the 
other.'    But  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  8,  pp.  64,  65  (2d  editioD,  pp.  68,  69). 

*  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  stood  thus :  *'  In  cases  of  im- 
peachment, cases  affecting  amhassadora,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  this  jurisdiction  [of  the  Supremo  Court]  shall  be 
original.  In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  ii  shall  be  appellcUe,  with  such  exceptions 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  make.  Tlie  legislature  may  assign 
any  part  of  the  jurisdiction  above  mentioned  (except  the  trial  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States),  in  the  manner  and  under  the  limitations  which  it  slmll  think  proper, 
to  such  inferior  courts  as  it  shall  constitute  from  time  to  time."  It  was  varied  to  its 
present  form  by  successive  votes,  in  which  there  was  some  didurcnco  of  opinion. 
Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  226,  227,  299,  800,  801. 

>    Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  838,  387,  338  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  SUtes, 
9  Wheat  K  820,  821. 

(a)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  to  the  exercise  of  political  jurisdiction 

Court  in  cases  respecting  the  boundaries  and  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  dis- 

of   States,   is  not  precluded  because  of  put«,  and  over  the  inhabitants  occupying 

their  involving  the  consideration  of  ques-  the  same.     Rhode  Island  v.   Massachu- 

tions  purely  political ;  that  is  to  say,  be-  setts,  12  Pet.  724  ;  Virginia  v.  West  Yir- 

cause  of  the  main  question  to  be  decided  ginia,  11  WaU.  89. 
being  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  States 
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fhaty  in  one  form  or  the  otii^r,  it  is  absolutely  obligatory  upon 
Congress  to  vest  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  national  courts  in  ttiat 
class  of  cases  at  least  where  it  has  declared  that  it  shall  extend 
to  "  all  cases. "  ^  (a) 

§  1708.  In  the  next  place,  the  jurisdiction  which  is  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  original 
form  is  very  limited,  and  extends  only  to  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  cases  where 
a  State  is  a  party.  And  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  confer 
on  it  any  other  or  further  original  jurisdiction.  (()  Thift  is  one 
of  the  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  rule,  that  the  affirmation 
of  a  power  in  particular  cases  excludes  it  in  all  others.  The 
clause  itself  would  otherwise  be  wholly  inoperative  and  nugatory. 
If  it  had  been  intended  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  proceeded  further  than  to  define  the  judicial 
power  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  Affirma- 
tive words  often,  in  their  operation,  imply  a  negative  of  other 
objects  than  those  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  a  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  must  be  given  to  the  words,  or  they  have  no  opera- 
tion at  all.  If  the  solicitude  of  the  convention  respecting  our 
peace  with  foreign  powers  might  induce  a  provision  to  be  made 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  them,  yet  the  clause 
would  have  proceeded  no  further  than  to  provide  for  such  cases, 
unless  some  further  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  had 
been  intended.  The  direction,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  with  such  exceptions  as 
Congress  shall  make,  will  be  no  restriction  unless  the  words  are 
to  be  deemed  exclusive  of  original  jurisdiction.*    And  accord- 

^  Id.  pp.  828,  830,  386.  Upon  thia  sabjeot  there  is  contiderable  discaseion  in  the 
case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter.    1  Wheat.  R.  304,  813. 

*  Marbury  v  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  174,  176 ;  Wisoart  v.  Daoehy,  8  DalL  B.  881  ; 

(a)  In  cases  where  original  jurisdiction  that  Congress  could  not  require  or  au- 
la by  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  the  thorise  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Supreme  Court,  the  court  may  exercise  it  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction  as  Justices 
without  any  further  act  of  Congress  to  of  the  circuit  or  other  inferior  courts, 
regulate  its  process  or  confer  Jurisdiction.  See  his  argument  in  the  Life  and  Corre- 
Kontucky  v.  Dcnnison,  24  How.  66.  ipondsnoe  of  Jndge  Iredell,  II.  898. 

(b)  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  of  opinion 
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ihgly  the  doctrine  is  firmly  established,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  constitutionally  exercise  any  original  jurisdiction,  except 
in  the  enumerated  cases.  If  Congress  should  confer  it,  it  would 
be  a  mere  nullity.^ 

§  1704.  But  although  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  exercise  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  in  any  cases  except  those  specially  enumerated, 
it  is  certainly  competent  for  Congress  to  vest  in  any  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  States  original  jurisdiction  of  all  other  cases 
not  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  excludes  such  inferior  courts 
from  the  exercise  of  such  original  jurisdiction.  Original  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  the  Constitution  gives  a  rule,  is  coextensive 
with  the  judicial  power;  and  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
has  made  any  distribution  of  it  among  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  it  remains  to  be  exercised  in  an  original  or  appellate 
form,  or  both,  as  Congress  may  in  their  wisdom  deem  fit  Now, 
the  Constitution  has  made  no  distinction,  except  of  the  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  nowhere 
insinuated  that  the  inferior  tribunals  shall  have  no  original  juris- 
diction. It  has  nowhere  affirmed  that  they  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction.  Both  are  left  unrestricted  and  undefined.  Of 
course,  as  the  judicial  power  is  to  be  vested  in  the  supreme  and 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union,  both  are  under  the  entire  control 
and  regulation  of  Congress.^ 

§  1705.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  question,  whether 
the  grant  of  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
enumerated  cases  ought  to  be  construed  to  give  to  that  court 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction,  even  in  those  cases.  And  it  has 
been  contended  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union  from  a  concurrent  original  jurisdic- 

Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  892  to  895 ;  Id.  400,  401 ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United 
States,  9  Wheat.  R.  820,  821. 

1  Ibid.;  1  Kent's Coium.  Lect.  16,  pp.294,  801  (2d edition,  pp.  314,  322);  Wiscartu. 
Dauchy,  8  Dall.  R.  821.  Congress,  by  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  18,  did  confer 
on  the  Supreme  Court  the  authority  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  in  coses  warranted  by 
the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  persons  holding  ofHce  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1801,  held  the  delegation  of  power  to  be 
a  mere  nullity.     Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  137,  173  to  180. 

«  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  A^Tieat.  R.  887,  838  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9 
Wheat  R.  820,  821 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  895,  396. 
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tion.1  The  judiciary  act  of  1789  (ch.  20,  §§  11,  18)  has  mani- 
festly  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  jurisdiction  was 
not  exclusive,  but  that  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  might  be  vested  by  Congress  in  inferior  courts.'  It  has 
been  strongly  intimated,  indeed,  by  the  highest  tribunal,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  those  cases  is  exclusive;'  but  the  question  re- 
mains to  this  hour  without  any  authoritative  decision.^ 

§  1706.  Another  question  of  a  very  dififerent  nature  is,  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  can  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  class 
of  cases  of  which  original  jurisdiction  is  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution;  in  other  words,  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  ex- 
cludes the  appellate ;  and  so,  e  eonversoj  the  latter  implies  a  neg- 
ative of  the  former.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  distinction 
taken  in  the  Constitution  between  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion presupposes  that  where  the  one  can  be  exercised  the  other 
cannot.  For  example,  since  the  original  jurisdiction  extends  to 
cases  where  a  State  is  a  party,  this  is  the  proper  form  in  which 
such  cases  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and, 
therefore,  a  case  where  a  State  is  a  party  cannot  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction ;  for  the 
affirmative  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  original  jurisdiction, 
includes  a  negative  of  the  cases  not  enumerated. 

§  1707.  If  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning  were  admitted  it 
would  establish  no  more  than  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party. 
But  it  would  by  no  means  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend  in  an  appellate  form 
to  such  coses.  The  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  far  from 
being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  create  a  suc- 

1  United  SUtes  v.  RaviirA,  3  Dall.  R.  297 ;  Chisholm  «.  Oeoigia,  2  DaU.  R.  419, 
481,  486,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Sergeant  on  Connt  eh.  2.  ^ 

*  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect  15,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  edition,  pp.  814,  816).  See  The  State 
of  Rhode  Island  v.  The  State  of  Maasachaaetts,  12  Peters,  728. 

*  See  Marbiiry  o.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  187  ;  Martin  v,  Hanter,  1  Wheat  R.  887, 
838  i  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  820,  821 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
16,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  edition,  pp.  814,  815)  i  Oohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  895, 
896,  397. 

«  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  467 ;  Ooheni  v.  Yiiginia,  6  Wheat  R. 
896,  897. 
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cession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of  which  it  may  vest  appel- 
late as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  This  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  delegation  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  delegated  in  the  most  general  terms ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  exercised,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  under  every 
variety  of  form  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  instrument  which  restrains  or  limits  the  power; 
and  it  must,  consequently,  subsist  in  the  utmost  latitude  of 
which  it  is  in  its  nature  susceptible.^  The  result  then  would 
be,  that  if  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  could  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  might  bo  exercised  exclu- 
sively by  an  inferior  tribunal.  Tlio  soundness  of  any  reasoning 
which  would  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion  may  well  be  questioned.^ 
§  1708.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  not  well  founded.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ground  that  because  the  character  of  the  party 
alone,  in  some  instances,  entitles  the  Supreme  Court  to  maintain 
original  jurisdiction  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 

1  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  827,  888 ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  United  States,  9 
Wheat.  R  820,  821 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  892  to  896. 

'  The  Federalist,  No.  82,  has  spoken  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  rest  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  from  State  courts  (for  it  had 
before  expressly  affirmed  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  such  cases)  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  But  could  an  appeal  be  made  to  Ue  from  the  State  courts  to  the  subordinate 
federal  Judicatories  ?  This  is  another  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  of 
greater  difficulty  than  the  former.  The  followiug  considerations  countenance  the 
affirmative.  The  plan  of  the  convention  In  the  first  place  authorizes  the  national  legis- 
lature '  to  constitute  tiibunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court'  It  declares,  in  the  next 
place,  that  '  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall  ordain  and  establish  ; '  and  it  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  cases  to  which  this  judicial  power  shall  extend.  It  after- 
wards divides  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  into  original  and  api)cllate,  but 
gives  no  definition  of  that  of  the  subordinate  courts.  The  only  outlines  described  for 
them  are,  that  they  shall  be  '  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,'  and  that  they  sliall  not 
exceed  the  si^ecified  limits  of  the  federal  judiciary.  Whether  their  authority  shall  be 
original  or  api)ellate,  or  both,  is  not  declared.  All  this  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature.  And  this  being  the  case,  I  perceive  at  present  no  impediment 
to  the  establishment  of  an  appeal  from  the  State  courts  to  the  subordinate  national 
tribunals  ;  and  many  advantages  attending  the  power  of  doing  it  may  be  imagined.  It 
would  diminish  the  motives  to  the  multiplication  of  federal  courts,  and  would  admit  of 
arrangements  calculated  to  contract  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  State  tribunals  may  then  be  left  with  a  more  entire  charge  of  federal  causes  ;  and 
appeals,  in  most  cases  in  which  they  may  be  deemed  proper,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  may  be  made  to  lie  from  the  State  courts  to  district  courts  of  the 
Union." 
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case)  therefore  the  character  of  the  ease^  which  in  other  instances 
is  made  the  very  foundation  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  cannot  at- 
tach. Now  that  is  the  very  point  of  controversy.  It  is  not  only 
not  admitted,  but  it  is  solemnly  denied.  The  argument  might 
just  as  well,  and  with  quite  as  much  force,  be  pressed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  might  be  said  that  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  expressly  extended  by  the  Constitution  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  Oonstitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  no  such  cases  could  the  Su- 
premo Court  exorcise  original  jurisdiotion,  even  though  a  Stato 
were  a  party. 

§  1709.  But  this  subject  has  been  expounded  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  celebrated  oase,^  that  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  give  the  whole  argument  in  his  own  language. 
^  The  Constitution, "  says  he,  ^  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  oases,  and  gives  it  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in  which  jurisdiction 
must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate  form,  are  oases  arising  imder 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  are  equally  obligatory  and  are  to  be 
equally  respoctod.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a 
law,  the  jurisdiction  is  appellate.  But  a  case  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  may  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  7  What, 
then,  Docomes  the  duty  of  the  court  7  Certainly,  we  think,  so  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  to  give  effect  to  both  provisions,  as 
far  OS  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their 
seeming  repugnancy  to  destroy' each  other.  We  must  endeavor 
so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  instrument 

§  1710.  ^^In  one  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  and  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  parties  is  everything,  the  nature  of  the 
case  nothing.  In  the  other  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction 
is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  case,  and  the  parties 
are  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.     In  these  the  nature 

1  Ck>heiui  V.  Yii^ginia,  6  Wheat  R.  264,  892,  d  seq. 
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of  the  case  is  everything,  the  character  of  the  parties  nothing. 
When,  then,  the  Constitution  declares  the  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  a  State  shall  be  a  party  to  be  original,  and  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  to  be  appellate,  the  con- 
clusion seems  irresistible  that  its  framers  designed  to  include  in 
the  first  class  those  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  because 
a  State  is  a  party,  and  to  include  in  the  second  those  in  which 
jurisdiction  is  given  because  the  case  arises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  law.  This  reasonable  construction  is  rendered  neces- 
sary by  other  considerations.  That  the  Constitution,  or  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  is  involved  in  a  case  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
may  appear  in  the  progress  of  a  cause  in  which  the  courts  of  the 
Union  but  for  that  circumstance  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
which  of  consequence  could  not  originate  in  the  Supreme  Court 
In  such  a  case  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  only  in  its  ap- 
pellate form.  To  deny  its  exercise  in  this  form  is  to  deny  its 
existence,  and  would  be  to  construe  a  clause  dividing  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  manner  as  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  defeat  the  power  itself.  All  must  perceive  that  this 
construction  can  be  justified  only  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
We  do  not  think  the  article  under  consideration  presents  that 
necessity. 

§  1711.  ^^It  is  observable  that  in  this  distributive  clause  no 
negative  words  are  introduced.  This  observation  is  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  contending  that  the  legislature  may  '  apportion 
the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  ac- 
cording to  its  will. '  That  would  be,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in 
the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  to  render  the  distributive  clause 
*mere  surplusage,'  to  make  it  'form  without  substance.'  This 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  true  construction  of  the  article.  But 
although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  not  authorize  the  le- 
gislature to  disregard  the  distribution  of  the  power  previously 
granted,  their  absence  will  justify  a  sound  construction  of  the 
whole  article,  so  as  to  give  every  part  its  intended  effect.  It  is 
admitted  that  'affirmative  words  are  often  in  their  operation 
negative  of  other  objects  than  those  affirmed,'  and  that  where  a 
'negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given  to  them,  or  they  have 
no  operation  at  all,'  they  must  receive  that  negative  or  exclusive 
sense.  But  where  they  have  full  operation  without  it,  where  it 
would  destroy  some  of  the  most  important  objects  for  which  the 
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power  was  created, — then,  we  thinks  affirmative  words  ought  not 
to  be  construed  negatively. 

§1712.  ^^The  Constitution  declares  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion, but  does  not  say  that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
exercised  in  cases  where,  from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  given,  whether  a  State  be  or  be  not  a  party.  ^  It  may  be 
conceded  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its 
originating  in  the  Supremo  Court  it  ought  to  originate  there;  but 
where,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  originate  in  that  court,  ^these 
words  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  and 
subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the  con- 
struction that  appellate  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  where  one 
of  the  parties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  court  The  Consti- 
tution defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  does 
not  define  that  of  ilie  inferior  courts.  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  a 
State  might  not  sue  the  citizen  of  another  State  in  a  circuit 
court  ?  Should  the  circuit  court  decide  for  or  against  its  juris- 
diction, should  it  dismiss  the  suit  or  give  judgment  against  the 
State,  might  not  its  decision  be  revised  in  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
The  argument  is  that  it  could  not ;  and  the  very  clause  which  is 
urged  to  prove  that  the  circuit  court  could  give  no  judgment  in 
the  case  is  also  urged  to  prove  that  its  judgment  is  irreversible. 
A  supervising  court,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the 
errors  of  an  inferior  court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judgment 
given  without  jurisdiction,  because  in  the  same  case  that  super- 
vising court  has  original  jurisdiction.  Had  negative  words  been 
employed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if 
they  would  admit  of  any  other.  But  without  negative  words  this 
irrational  construction  can  never  be  maintained. 

§  1713.  ^*  So,  too,  in  the  same  clause  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  declared  to  be  original  ^  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.'  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  article  under  consideration  so  much  required  by  na- 
tional policy  as  this,  unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the 
judicial  power  *to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States. '  It  has  been  generally  held 
that  the  State  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 

1  See  9  Whett  R.  820,  821. 
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federal  courts  in  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  is  extended, 
unless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  be  rendered  exclusive 
by  the  words  of  the  third  article.  If  the  words  ^  to  all  cases  * 
give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  affecting  foreign  ministers, 
they  may  also  give  exclusive  jurisdiction,  if  such  be  the  will  of 
Congress,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Now,  suppose  an  individual  were 
to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State  court,  and  that  court  were  to 
maintain  its  jurisdiction  and  render  judgment  against  the  minis- 
ter, could  it  be  contended  that  this  court  would  be  incapable  of 
revising  such  judgment  because  the  Constitution  had  given  it 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ?  If  this  could  be  maintained, 
then  a  clause  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  other  courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  that  very  case, 
if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in  another  court,  and  that  court  were 
to  assert  jurisdiction.  This  tribimal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judgment  of  such 
other  court  nor  suspend  its  proceedings,  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
or  any  other  similar  writ  is  in  the  nature  of  appellate  process. 

§  1714.  ^'Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert  in  our  prize  courts 
the  claims  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These  suits  are  maintained 
by  them  as  consuls.  The  appellatd  power  of  this  court  has  been 
frequently  exercised  in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its  exercise.  Yet 
the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  truth  is,  that  where  the 
words  confer  only  appellate  jurisdiction,  original  jurisdiction  is 
most  clearly  not  given ;  but  where  the  words  admit  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  suit  originally 
does  not  necessarily  negative  the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an 
appeal,  if  it  may  originate  in  a  different  court.  It  is,  we  think, 
apparent,  that  to  give  this  distributive  clause  the  interpretation 
contended  for,  to  give  to  its  affirmative  words  a  negative  opera- 
tion in  every  possible  case,  would  in  some  instances  defeat  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  article.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
not  consist  with  those  rules  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
guided  courts  in  their  construction  of  instruments  brought  under 
their  consideration.  It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded.  Every 
part  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that  construction 
adopted  which  will  consist  with  its  words  and  promote  its  general 
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intention.  The  court  may  imply  a  negative  from  aflirmative 
words  where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats  the 
intention. 

§  1715.  ^^  If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of  which 
we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the  distributive  clause 
under  consideration,  the  result,  we  think,  would  be  this:  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  oases  where  a  State 
is  a  party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  grant 
of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause,  jurisdiction  might  be 
exercised  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  party,  and  an 
original  suit  might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  courts ;  not 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  original  suit  might  not  be  instituted 
in  a  federal  court  Of  the  last  description  is  every  case  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  and  perhaps  every  case  in  which  a  State 
is  enforcing  its  penal  laws. .  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every  other  case, 
that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends,  and  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial 
power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  cannot  be  en- 
larged,  but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  in  every 
case  cognizable  under  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
federal  courts,  in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distributive  clause  a  negative 
operation  in  every  possible  case,  but  by  giving  their  true  meaning 
to  the  words  which  define  its  extent  Tlie  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error  urge,  in  opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some 
dicta  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^ 

§  1716.  ^^  It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general  ex- 
pressions in  every  opinion  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
case  in  which  those  expressions  are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  ought  not  to  control  the  judg- 
ment in  a  subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The  question 
actually  before  the  court  is  investigated  with  care  and  considered 
in  its  full  extent  Other  principles  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate it  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but 
their  possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  completely 

*   A  1  Cnmch,  R.  174, 175, 119. 
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invoBtigatcd.  In  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  the  single  ques- 
tion before  the  court,  so  far  as  that  case  can  be  applied  to  this, 
was  whether  the  legislature  could  give  this  court  original  juris- 
diction in  a  case  in  which  the  Constitution  had  clearly  not  given 
it,  and  in  which  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle could  possibly  be  raised.  The  court  decided,  and  we  think 
very  properly,  that  the  legislature  could  not  give  original  juris- 
diction in  such  a  case.  But  in  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
support  of  this  decision  some  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it  The  counsel  for  Marbury  had  insisted  on  the  unlim- 
ited discretion  of  the  legislature  in  the  apportionment  of  the  judi- 
cial power,  and  it  is  against  this  argument  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  is  directed.  They  say  that  if  such  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  article,  *  it  would  certainly  have  been  useless  to  pro- 
ceed further  than  to  define  the  judicial  power  and  the  tribunals 
in  which  it  should  be  vested. '  The  court  says  that  such  a  con- 
struction would  render  the  clause  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  into  original  and  appellate  totally  useless ;  that  '  affirma- 
tive words  are  often  in  their  operation  negative  of  other  objects 
than  those  which  are  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  [in  the  case  of 
Marbury  v.  Madison]  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given 
to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  all.'  ^It  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed,' adds  the  court,  Hhat  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  is 
intended  to  bo  without  effect,  and  therefore  such  a  construction  is 
inadmissible  unless  the  words  require  it' 

§  1717.  "  The  whole  reasoning  of  the  court  proceeds  upon  the 
idea,  that  the  affirmative  words  of  the  clause,  giving  one  sort  of 
jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative  of  any  other  sort  of  jurisdic- 
tion, because  otherwise  the  words  would  be  totally  inoperative; 
and  this  reasoning  is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
applicable.  If,  in  that  case,  original  jurisdiction  could  have  been 
exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration  would  have  been  en- 
tirely useless.  Having  such  cases  only  in  its  view,  the  court 
lays  down  a  principle  which  is  generally  correct,  in  terms  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader  than  the 
reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  supported,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, contradictory  to  its  principle.  The  reasoning  sustains 
the  negative  operation  of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  other- 
wise the  clause  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and  because 
such  operation  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the 
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article.  The  effort  now  made  is,  to  apply  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  court  was  conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation, 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  some  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  article.  To  this  construction  the  court  cannot  give 
its  assent.  The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v, 
Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limitations  which  are 
given  to  them  in  this  opinion,  —  limitations  which  in  no  degree 
affect  the  decision  in  that  cade,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 
The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument  put  several  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  supposed  to  arise  under  the 
Constitution,  and  yet  to  be  apparently  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect  the 
money,  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  the  citizen  who  paid 
it,  he  asks,  maintain  a  suit  in  this  court  against  such  State  to 
recover  back  the  money  ?  Perhaps  not  Without,  however,  de- 
ciding such  supposed  case,  we  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

§  1718.  "  The  citizen  who  had  paid  his  money  to  his  State  under 
a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with  every  other  person 
who  has  paid  money  by  mistake.  The  law  raises  an  assumpsit 
to  return  the  money,  and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action 
is  to  be  maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assumpsit 
may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  than  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  any  other;  and,  as  the  federal  courts  never  had 
jurisdiction  over  contracts  between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  they 
may  have  none  over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case 
as  to  give  it  a  real  resemblance  to  that  under  consideration. 
Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export  duty,  and  a  suit  to 
bo  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  it  He 
pleads  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action, 
notwithstanding  which  the  court  gives  judgment  against  him. 
This  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  would 
be  the  very  case  now  before  the  court 

§1719.  *^We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate 
property  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual  could  main- 
tain an  action  for  that  property?  If  the  property  confiscated  be 
debts,  our  own  experience  informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the 
creditor  against  his  debtor  remains.      If  it  be  land  which  is 
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secnred  by  a  treatji  and  afterwards  confiscated  by  a  State,  the 
argament  does  not  assume  that  this  title,  thus  secured,  could  be 
extinguished  by  an  act  of  confiscation.  The  injured  party,  there- 
fore, has  his  remedy  against  the  occupant  of  the  laud  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the  State  for  money 
which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

§  1720.  <'  The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own  debts 
with  paper-money  no  more  resembles  this  than  do  those  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  The  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  contract  They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violation. 
Let  it  be  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt  is  a  mere  nullity, 
and  that  it  is  still  due.  Tet  the  federal  courts  have  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  case.  But  suppose  a  State  to  institute  proceedings 
against  an  individual,  which  depended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emitting  bills  of  credit ;  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute  one  of  its 
ciitzens  for  refusing  paper-money,  who  should  plead  the  Consti- 
tution in  bar  of  such  prosecution  ?  If  his  plea  should  be  over- 
ruled, and  judgment  rendered  against  him,  his  case  would 
resemble  this;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  might 
be  exercised  over  it,  the  Constitution  would  be  violated,  and  the 
injured  party  be  unable  to  bring  his  case  before  that  tribunal  to 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  assigned  all  such 
cases.  It  is  most  true,  that  this  court  will  not  take  jurisdiction 
if  it  should  not;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  must  take  juris- 
diction if  it  should.  The  judiciary  cannot,  as  the  legislature 
may,  avoid  a  measure  because  it  approaches  the  confines  of  the 
Constitution.  We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful.  With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties  a  case  may  be  at- 
tended, we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought  before  us.  We  have 
no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is 
given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The  one  or  the 
other  would  be  treason  to  Uie  Constitution.  Questions  may  oc- 
cur which  we  would  gladly  avoid;  but  wo  cannot  avoid  them. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  exercise  our  best  judgment,  and  conscien- 
tiously to  perform  our  duty.  In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  imder  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  We  find  no  exception  to  this  grant,  and  we  cannot  in- 
sert one. 

§  1721.    "To  escape  the  operation  of    these   comprehensive 
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irords,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  mentioned  instances'  in 
which  the  Constitution  might  be  violated  without  giving  juris* 
diction  to  this  court  These  words,  therefore,  however  universal 
tn  their  expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  <}ontrolled 
in  their  construction  hj  circumstanoes.  One  of  these  instances 
is  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent  of  nobility.  The  court,  he 
says,  cannot  annul  this  grant  This  may  be  very  true ;  but  by 
no  means  justifies  the  inference  4rawn  from  it  Hie  article  does 
not  extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to  ^a  case  in  law  or 
^uity '  in  which  a  rights  sunder  such  a  law,  is  asserted  in  a  court 
of  justice.  If  the  question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  court,  theii 
there  is  no  case  in  law  or  ^equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is  given  by 
the  words  of  the  article^  But  if,  in  any  controversy  depending 
in  a  court,  the  cause  should  depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law^ 
that  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  instances  with  which  the  counsel 
who  opened  tiie  cause  has  illustrated  this  argument  Although 
•they  show  that  there  may  be  violaticms  of  tiie  Constitution  of 
which  the  courts  can  take  no  cognisance,  they  do  not  show  that 
an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the  words  themselves  im- 
port, ought  to  be  given  to  this  article.  They  do  not  show  that 
there  can  be  ^  a  case  in  law  or  equity '  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  the'  judicial  power  does  not  extend.  We  'think, 
then,  that,  as  the  Constitution  originally  stood,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  State  was  a  party.  "^ 

1  Much  reliance  has  ocoasioDally  been  laid  upon  particular  esqiresrioDS  of  the  8a- 

preme  Court,  used  incidentally  in  aigument»  to  support  the  reasoning  which  is  here  so 

ably  answered.    The  reasoning  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch,  R.  174,  176,  176) 

has  been  cited,  as  eepeciaUy  in  point    But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Cohens  v.  Yiiginia 

(6  Wheat.  R.  399  to  402),  explained  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    So,  in  other  cases, 

it  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  "  appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Supreme 

'Court  in  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction  ; "  and  that  "it  jnay  be  ezer- 

.tiised  [by  the  Supreme  Court]  in  aU  other  cases  than  those  of  which  it  iuA^  original 

cognizance."    Martin  v.  Hunter,  .1  Wheat.  B.  887,  888.    And  again,  **  in  thme  cases 

vin  which  the  original  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial,  power  of 

ithe  United  States  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  appellate  form.**    Osbom  v.  Bank  of 

United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  820.    Now,  these  expressions,  if  taken  in  connection  with 

the  context  and  the  general  scope  of  jthefogoment  in  which  they  are  to  be  fou^d,  are 
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§  1722.  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  has  effected  any  change  of  the  jurisdiction 
thus  confided  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  And 
here  again  the  most  satisfactory  answer  which  can  be  given  will 
be  found  in  the  language  of  the  same  opinion.^  After  quoting 
the  words  of  the  amendment,  which  are,  ^^  The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state/'  the  opinion  proceeds :  ^^  It  is  a  part  of  our  history, 
that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  States  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might  be 
prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts  formed  a  very  serious  objection 
to  that  instrument.  Suits  were  instituted ;  and  the  court  main- 
tained its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this  amend- 
ment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures. That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  from  the  degradation  supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  ap- 
pearance before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  terms  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not  comprehend  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  for- 
eign state.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends  to  these 
cases ;  and  in  these  a  State  may  still  bo  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the 
amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than  the  dignity  of  a  State. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  in- 
hibited from  commencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  prose- 
cuting one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  were  persons  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors. 

perfectly  accnrate.  It  is  only  by  detaching  them  from  this  connection  that  they  are 
supposed  to  speak  a  language  inconsistent  with  that  in  Cohens  v.  Viiginia  (6  Wheat 
R.  892  to  800).  The  court,  in  each  of  the  cases  wliera  tlie  languags  above  cited  is 
ufied,  were  roforring  to  tlioso  classes  of  cases  iu  which  original  jurisdicliuu  is  given 
solely  by  the  character  of  the  party,  i.  e.  a  State,  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  other  publio 
minister,  or  a  consul.  In  such  cases,  if  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  at  all  founded 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  judicial  power,  except  that 
applicable  to  parties,  the  court  held  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  would  not  attach. 
Why  ?  Plainly  because  original  jurisdiction  only  was  given  in  such  cases.  But  where 
the  Constitution  extended  the  appellate  jurisdiction  to  a  class  of  cases,  embracing  the 
particular  suit  without  any  reference  to  the  point  who  were  parties,  there  the  same 
reasoning  would  not  apply. 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  406  to  412. 
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There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States 
would  be  creditors  to  any  considerable  amount;  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  be- 
cause it  might  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted by  individuals,  but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

§  1728.  ^^  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amend- 
ment is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only, 
in  which  some  demand  against  a  State  is  made  by  an  mdividual 
in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it 
is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  gen- 
eral interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a  State  the  full  power 
of  consulting  its  convenience  in  the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of 
other  claims  upon  it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing 
the  relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts  as  to  strip  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the  instrumentolity  of  its 
courts,  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

§  1724.  ''  The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  court  to 
justify  and  require  this  construction.  The  judicial  power  is  not 
*  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  &c* 

§  1725.  "  What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request.  In  law  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Judge  Blackstone, 
Hhe  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right  whereof  the  party 
injured  is  deprived.'  '  The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is 
obtained  are  a  diversity  of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined 
by  the  Mirror  to  be  '^the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right;"  or,  as 
Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of  Justinian,  jus  proie- 
quendi  injudicio,  quod  alicui  debetur*  Blackstone  then  proceeds 
to  describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all  cases 
where  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain  something  to  which  he  has 
a  right. 

§  1726.  ^'  To  commence  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by  the 
institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  prosecute  the 
suit  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to 
continue  that  demand.  By  a  suit  commenced  by  an  individual 
against  a  State,  we  should  understand  process  sued  out  by  that 
individual  against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some 
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^daim  againBt  it  by  the  judgment  of  a  court ;  and  the  prosecution 
of  that  suit  is  its  continuance.  Whatever  may  be  the  stages  of  its 
progress,  the  actor  is  still  the  same.  Suits  had  been  commenced 
in  the  Supreme  Court  against  some  of  the  States  before  this 
amendment  was  introduced  'into  Congress,  and  others  might  be 
commenced  before  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  legislatures, 
and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  object 
of  the  amendment  was,  not  only  to  prevent  the  commencement  of 
^future*  suits  biit  to  arrest  the  prosecution  of  those  which  might  be 
commenced  when  this  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  therefore  embraces  both  objects ;  and  its  meaning  is, 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
-suit  which  may  be  commenced,  or  which,  if  already  commenced, 
.'may 'be  prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  another  State. 
If  a  suit,  brought  in  one  court,  and  carried  by  legal  process  to  a 
'supervising  court,  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  suit,  then  this 
suit  is  not  commenced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is 
clearly  in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an  indi- 
vidual, which  suit  is  transferred  to  this  court,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  any  claim  against  the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  a  constitutional  defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a 
State. 

§  1727.  ^^A  writ  of  error  is  defined  to  be  a  commission,  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  court  are  authorized  to  examine  a  record 
upon  which  a  judgment  was  given  in  another  court,  and,  on  such 
examination,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.  If, 
says  my  Lord  Coke,  by  the  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  may  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  released  by  the  name  of  an 
action.  In  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  Errovy  L.,  it  is  laid  down 
that  '  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  shall  recover,  or  be 
restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  damage,  or  the  like,  a 
release  of  all  actions  personal  is  a  good  plea.  And  when  land  is 
to  be  recovered  or  restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions 
real  is  a  good  bar.  But  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff 
'dhall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing,  a  release  of  all 
actions  real  or  personal  is  no  bar.'  And  for  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Coke,  both  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  and 
in  his  Reports.  A  writ  of  error,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  suit 
or  action  when  it  is  to  restore  the  party  who  obtains  it  to  the  pos- 
session of  anything  whicih  is  withheld  from  him,  not  when  its 
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opeitttion  is  entirely  defensive.  This,  rule  wiUL  appljr  to,  writs  of 
error  from  the  courts  of  the.  United.  States  as  well  as  to  those 
writs  in  England. 

§  1728.  ^^  Under  the  judiciary  act|  the  effect  of  a.  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  court,  and  submit  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-examination.  It  does  not  in  any 
manner  act  upon  the.  parties ;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.  It  re- 
moves the  record  into  the  supervising  tribunaL  Where,  theui^a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and  the  court  ren« 
dering  such  judgment  overrules  a.  defence  set  up  under  the,  Gon,- 
stitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record, 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  judgment  violates  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United; 
States,  can  with  no  propriety,  wet  think,  be  denominated  a  suit 
cominonccd  or  prosecuted  against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so 
far  re-examined.  Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State^  No  claim 
against  it,  of  any  description,  is.  assorted  or  prosecuted.  The  party 
is  not  to  be  restored.  to>  the  possession  of  anything.  Essentially, 
it  is  an  appeal  on  a  single  point,  and  the  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him  is  never  said  to  commence 
or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiff  who  has  obtained  the 
judgment.  The  writ  of  error  is  given,  rather  than  an  appeal,  be- 
cause it  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law, 
and  because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper,  where  a  single 
point  of  law  and  not  the  whole  case  is  to  be  re-examined.  But 
an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  effect 
every  purpose  of  a  writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  form 
and  not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  irrit  of  error  or  appeal,  no 
claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by  the  original  defendant. 
Ho  only  asserts  the  constitutional  right  to  have  his  defence  exam- 
ined by  that  tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

§  1729.  "  The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  is  the  citation  7  It  is 
simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that  the  record  is  transferred 
into  another  court,  where  he  may  appear  or  decline  to  appear,  as 
his  judgment  or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party  who 
has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  court,  and  may,  therefore,  not 
know  that  his  cause  is  removed,  common  justice  requires  that  no- 
tice of  the  fact  should  be  given  him.    But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit. 
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nor  has  it  the  effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not  choose  to 
appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  court,  nor  is  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear considered  as  a  default.  Judgment  cannot  be  given  against 
him  for  his  non-appearance ;  but  the  judgment  is  to  be  re-exam- 
ined, and  reversed,  or  affirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  party 
had  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

§  1780.  "  The  point  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error,  with 
its  citation,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
this  court  in  suits  instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  uni- 
versally received  opinion  is^  that  no  suit  can  be  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  the  United  States ;  that  the  judiciary  act  does 
not  authorize  such  suits.  Tet  writs  of  error,  accompanied  with 
citations,  have  uniformly  issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  into  a  superior  court,  where  they  have, 
like  those  in  favor  of  an  individual,  been  re-examined  and  affirmed, 
or  reversed.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  such  writ  of  error 
was  a  suit  against  the  United  States,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  court.  It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  defendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  by  a  State  court  into  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  to- 
examining  the  question  whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  does  not  com- 
mence or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  State,  whatever  may  be  its 
opinion,  where  the  effect  of  the  writ  may  be  to  restore  the  party 
to  the  possession  of  the  thing  which  he  demands."* 

§  1731.  Another  inquiry  touching  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  a  still  more  general  character,  is,  whether 
it  extends  only  to  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Union  constituted  by 
Congress,  or  reaches  to  cases  decided  in  the  State  courts.  This 
question  has  been  made  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  most 
deliberately  weighed  and  solemnly  decided  in  tbo  Supreme  Court. 
The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  Martin  v.  Hunter  ^  (which  was  the 
first  time  in  which  the  question  was  directly  presented  for  judg- 
ment) will  be  here  given,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  on  more  recent 
discussions.^ 

1  See  also  Governor  of  Georgia  v.  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  H.  128  to  131,  per 
Johnson,  J. 

«  1  Wheat.  R.  304. 

»  Cohens  v.  Vir'rinia,  6  Wheat  R.  413  to  423. 
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§  1782.  ^<  This  leads  us,"  says  the  court,  ^  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction,  subject, 
however,  to  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may 
prescribe.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  embracing  every  case  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  which  is  not  exclusively  to  be  decided 
by  way  of  original  jurisdiction.  But  the  exercise  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress may  create  a  succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of 
which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  The 
judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  Constitution  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  by  Congress  under 
every  variety  of  form  of  appellate  or  original  jurisdiction.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  restrains  or  limits 
this  power,  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases,  subsist  in  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  which,  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  susceptible. 

§  1788.  ^^  As,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  not  limited  as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  to 
this  court  it  may  be  exercised  in  all  other,  cases  than  those  of 
which  it  has  original  cognizance,  what  is  there  to  restrain  its  ex- 
ercise over  State  tribunals  in  the  enumerated  cases  ?  The  appel- 
late power  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  third  article  to  any 
particular  courts.  The  words  are,  ^  the  judicial  power  [which  in- 
cludes appellate  power]  shall  extend  to  all  caseBy  &c.,  and  ^  in  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction.'  It  is  the  ea%e<,  then,  and  not  the  courts  that 
gives  the  jurisdiction.  If  the  judicial  power  extends  to  the  case, 
it  will  bo  in  vain  to  search  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  for 
any  qualification  as  to  the  tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  in- 
cumbent, then,  upon  those  who  assert  such  a  qualification  to 
show  its  existence  by  necessary  implication.  If  the  text  be  clear 
and  distinct,  no  restriction  upon  its  plain  and  obvious  import 
ought  to  be  admitted,  unless  the  Inference  be  irresistible. 

§  1784.  ^^  If  the  Constitution  meant  to  limit  the  appellate  juris- 
diction to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts 
would,  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  be  exclu- 
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sive  of 'State  tribnnals.^  How,  otherwisey  could  the  jurisdiction 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States,  or  to  ott  ecues  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  ?  If  some  of  these  cases  might  be  entertained  bj 
State  tribunals,  and  no  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  to  them,  should 
exist,  then  the  appellate  power  would  not  extend  to  allj  but  to 
iomej  cases.  If  State  tribunals  might  exercise  concurrent  juris- 
diction over  all  or  some  of  the  other  classes  of  cases  in  the  Oon- 
stitution,  without  control,  then  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  might,  as  to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence, 
contrary  to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Constitution.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  effect  to  the  judicial  power,  it  must  be  con* 
strued  to  be  exclusive;  and  this,  not  only  when  the  casus faederin 
should  arise  directly,  but  when  it  should  arise  incidentally  in 
cases  pending  in  State  courts.  This  construction  would  abridge 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  far  more  than  has  been  ever  con* 
templated  in  any  act  of  Congress. 

§  1785.  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  has  been  contended,  a  dis- 
cretion be  vested  in  Congress  to  establish,  or  not  to  establish, 
inferior  courts  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  Congress  should  not 
establish  such  courts,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  nothing  to  act  upon,  unless  it  could  act  upon 
cases  pending  in  the  State  courts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  appellate  power  would  extend  to  State 
courts ;  for  Uie  Constitution  is  peremptory  that  it  shall  extend  to 
certain  enumerated  cases,  which  cases  could  exist  in  no  other 
courts.  Any  other  construction,  upon  this  supposition,  would 
involve  this  strange  contradiction,  that  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  Congress,  and  which  they  might  rightfully  omit  to  exer- 
cise, would  defeat  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  whole  appellate  power. 

§  1786.  <'  jBut  it  is  plain,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  contemplate  that  cases  within  the  judicial  cognizance  of  the 
United  States  not  only  might  but  would  arise  in  tlie  State  courts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  the 
sixth  article  declares,  that '  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges,  in  every  State,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
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Gonstitation  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  eontrary  notwithstand- 
ing.' It  is  obvious  that  this  obligation  is  imperative  upon  tiie 
State  judges  in  their  official  and  not  merely  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities. From  the  very  nature  of  their  judicial  duties,  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  law  applicable  to  the  case 
in  judgment.  They  were  not  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, — ^the  supreme  law. 
of  the  land.' 

§  1737.  ^^  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  us  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  this  provision  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  courts  is  imquestionable.  Suppose  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  money  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
and  performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of  that  State  ;  na 
person  can  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  completely  and  ezclusiyely 
attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  courts.  Suppose,  at  the 
trial,  the  defendant  sets  up,  in  his  defence,  a  tender  under  a  State 
law  making  paper-money  a  good  tender,  or  a  State  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which  law,  if  binding,  would 
defeat  the  suit.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  If  Congress  shall  not  have  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  such  a  suit  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  must  not  the  State  court  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 
it?  Can  a  mere  plea  in  defence  be,  of  itself,  a  bar  to  further 
proceedings,  so  as  to  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  legal 
propriety,  when  no  other  tribunal  exists  to  whom  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  is  confided?  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a 
crime  in  a  State  court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his 
defence  that  the  crime  was  created  by  an  ex  pont facto  act  of  the 
State,  must  not  the  State  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  has  already  rightfully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  defence  ?  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles,  to  give  a  negative 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  stated  in  illustration  of  the  position ;  and  unless  the 
State  courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this  clause  of 
the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning  or  effect ;  and  public 
mischiefs,  of  a  most  enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 
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§  1788.  ^^  It  must,  therefore^  be  conceded,  that  the  Constitution 
not  only  contemplated  but  meant  to  provide  for  coses  within  the 
scope  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  which  might  yet 
depend  before  State  tribunals.  It  was  foreseen,  that,  in  tlie  exer- 
cise of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  State  courts  would,  incidentally, 
take  cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Tet  to  all  these  cases  the  judi- 
cial power,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  extend.  It 
cannot  extend  by  original  jurisdiction,  if  that  has  already  right- 
fully and  exclusively  attached  in  the  State  courts,  which  (as  has 
been  already  shown)  may  occur ;  it  must,  therefore,  extend  by  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  or  not  at  all.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  must,  in  such  cases,  ex- 
tend to  State  tribunals ;  and,  if  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  equally  attach  upon  all  others  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  State  courts  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  our  governments,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the 
latter  was  never  designed  to  act  upon  State  sovereignties,  but 
only  upon  the  people ;  and  that,  if  the  power  exists,  it  will  mate- 
rially impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  independence 
of  their  courts.  We  cannot  yield  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning ; 
it  assumes  principles  which  we  cannot  admit,  and  draws  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  do  not  yield  our  assent. 

§  1739.  "  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  Constitution  was  not  de- 
signed to  operate  upon  States  in  their  corporate  capacities.  It  is 
crowded  with  provisions  which  restrain  or  annul  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  in  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  their  preroga- 
tives. The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  contains  a  long  list 
of  disabilities  and  prohibitions  imposed  upon  the  States  Surely, 
when  such  essential  portions  of  State  sovereignty  are  taken  away, 
or  prohibited  to  be  exercised,  it  cannot  be  correctly  asserted  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  act  upon  the  States.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  also  imperative  upon  the  States  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  duties.  It  is  imperative  upon  the  State  legis- 
latures to  make  laws  prescribing  the  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  and  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  And  in  these,  as  well  as  some 
other  cases,  Congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or  supersede 
the  laws  which  may  be  passed   by  State  legislatures.     When, 
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therefore,  the  States  are  stripped  of  some  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  same  are  given  to  the  United  States; 
when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  are,  in  some  respects,  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  and  in  every  case  are,  under  the  Constitution, 
bound  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  appellate  power 
over  the  decisions  of  State  courts  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  can,  without  ques- 
tion, revise  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States ;  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  may  declare  them  to  be  of  no  legal  validity. 
Surely,  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  over  judicial  tribunals  is 
not  a  higher  or  more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power. 

§  1740.  '^  Nor  can  such  a  right  be  deemed  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  State  judges.  It  is  assuming  the  very  ground  in  con- 
troversy to  assert  that  they  possess  an  absolute  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  independent;  they  are  expressly  bound  to 
obedience  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution;  and  if  they  should 
unintentionally  transcend  their  authority,  or  misconstrue  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  more  reason  for  giving  their  judgments  an 
absolute  and  irresistible  force  than  for  giving  it  to  the  acts  of  .the 
other  co-ordinate  departments  of  State  sovereignty.  The  argu- 
ment urged  from  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  the  revising  power 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is  always  a  doubtful  course  to  argue 
against  the  use  or  existence  of  a  power  from  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse.  It  is  still  more  difficult,  by  such  an  argument,  to  engraft 
upon  a  general  power  a  restriction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  given.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
absolute  right  of  decision,  in  the  last  resort,  must  rest  somewhere. 
Wherever  it  may  be  vested,  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse.  In  all 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  the  inferior  or  appellate  court  must  pro- 
nounce the  final  judgment ;  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  legal 
reasoning,  has  conferred  it  upon  the  latter. 

§  1741.  ^'  It  has  been  further  argued  against  the  existence  of 
this  appellate  power  that  it  would  form  a  novelty  in  our  judicial 
institutions.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  In  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, an  instrument  framed  with  infinitely  more  deference 
to  State  rights  and  State  jealousies,  a  power  was  given  to  Con- 
gress to  establish  ^courts  for  revising  and  determining,  finally^ 
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appeals^  in  all  cases  of  captures.!  It  is  remarkable  that  no  powes 
was:  given  to  entertain  anginal  jurisdiction^  in.  such  cases ;  and, 
consequently,  the  appellate  power  (although  not  so  expressed  in 
terms)  was  altogether  to  be  exercised  in  revising  the  decisions  of 
State  tribunals.  This  was,  undoubtedlji  so  far  a  surrender  of 
State  sovereignty.  But  it  never  was  supposed  to  be  a  power 
fraught  with  public  danger  or  destructive  of  the  independence  of 
State  judges.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  power  in- 
dispensable to  the  public  safety,  inasmuch  as  our  national  rights 
might  otherwise  be  compromitted,  and  our  national  peace  be  en- 
dangered. Under  the  present  Constitution,  the  prize  jurisdiction 
is  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  power  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  if  they  should  assert  jurisdic* 
tion  over  prize  causes,  cannot  be  less  important  or  less  useful 
than  it  was  under  the  confederation.  In  this  connection  we  are 
led  again  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
^  the  judicial  power  shall  extend,'  &c.  If,  as  has  been  contended 
at  the  bar,  the  term  ^extend'  has  a  relative  signification,  and 
means  to  widen  an  existing  power,  it  will  then  follow,  that  as  the 
confederation  gave  an  appellate  power  over  State  tribunals,  the 
Constitution  enlarged  or  widened  that  appellate  power  to  all 
the  other  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  learned  counsel 
would  choose  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion. 

§  1742.  "  It  is  further  argued,  that  no  great  public  mischief 
can  result  from  a  construction  which  shall  limit  the  appellate 
power  of  the  United  States  to  cases  in  their  own  courts :  first, 
because  State  judges  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  men  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity ;  and,  secondly,  because  Congress  must  have  an 
unquestionable  right  to  remove  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  from  the  State  courts  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  before  final  judgment,  though  not  after  final  judgment. 
As  to  the  first  reason, — admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  State 
courts  are,  and  always  will  be,  of  as  much  learning,  integrity,  and 
wisdom  as  those  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  (which  we 
very  cheerfully  admit),  it  does  not  aid  the  argument.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Constitution  has  proceeded  upon  a  theory  of  its  own, 
and  given  and  withheld  powers  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted.     We  can  only  con- 
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^true  its  powers,  and  cannot  inquire  iiito  the  policy  or  principles 
w^hich  induced  the  grant  of  them.  The  Constitution  has  pre- 
sumed (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  ^inquire)  that  State 
attachments,  State  prejudices,  State  jealousies,  and  State  interests 
might  sometimes  obstruct  or  control,  or  be  supposed  to  obstruct 
or  control,  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  Hence,  in  con- 
troversies between  States;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  claiming  grants  under  different  States ;  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  foreigners*;  and  between  citizens  and 
foreigners,  it  enables  the  parties,  imder  the  authority  of  Congress, 
•to  have  the  controversies  heard,  tried,  and  determined  before  the 
'national  tribunals.  No  <other  reason  than  that  which  has  been 
stated  can  be  assigned  why  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  should 
'not  have  been  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  State  courts.  In  re- 
spect to  the  other  enumerated  cases,  —  the  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases 
affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  and  casefa  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction, — ^"retoons'of  a  higher  and  more 
'extensive  nature,  touching  the  safety,  peace,  ^and  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  might  well  justify  a  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

§  1743.  "  This  is  not  all.  A  motive  of  another  'kind,  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for  State  tribunals, 
might  induce  the  grant  of  appellate  power  over  their  decisions. 
That  motive  is  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  oi  uniformity 
<ot  decisions  throughout  the  whole  United  States  upon  all  siibjects 
within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution.  Judges  of  equal  learning 
and  integrity  in  different  States  might  differently  interpret  a.  stat- 
ute or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  Constitution  it- 
self. If  there  wore  no  revising  authority  to  control  these  jarring 
and  discordant  judgments,  and  harmonize  them  into  uniformity, 
'the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  different  in  different  States,  and  might,  perhaps,  never 
have  precisely  the  same  construction,  obligation,  or  efficacy,  in 
any  two  States.  The  public  mischiefs  which  would  attend  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  truly  deplorable,  and  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  they  could  'have  escaped  the  enlightened  convention 
Which  formed  the  Coiuititution.  What, 'indeed,  might  then  have 
been  only  prophecy,  has  now  become  fact,  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction must  continue  to  he  the  <  only  adequate  remedy  for  such 
evils. 
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§  1744.  ^  There  is  an  additional  consideration  which  is  entitled 
to  great  weight.  The  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
signed for  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  judicial  power  was  granted  for  the  same 
benign  and  salutary  purposes.  It  is  not  to  be  exercised  exdu* 
siyeljr  for  the  benefit  of  parties  who  might  be  plaintiffs,  and 
would  elect  the  national  forum,  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
defendants,  who  might  be  entitied  to  try  their  rights,  or  assert 
their  privileges,  before  the  same  forum.  Yet,  if  the  construction 
contended  for  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that,  as  the  plaintiff  may 
always  elect  the  State  courts,  the  defendant  may  be  deprived  of 
all  the  security  which  the  Constitution  intended  in  aid  of  his 
rights.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  in  no  respect  bo  considered  as 
giving  equal  rights.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  are  referred  to 
the  power  which,  it  is  admitted.  Congress  possess  to  remove  suits 
from  State  courts  to  the  national  courts,  (a)  and  this  forms  the 
second  ground  upon  which  the  argument  we  are  considering  has 
been  attempted  to  be  sustained. 

§  1746.  *^  This  power  of  removal  is  not  to  be  found  in  express 
terms  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution ;  if  it-  be  given,  it  is  only 
given  by  implication,  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  some  express  power.  The  power  of  removal  is  cer- 
tainly not,  in  strictness  of  language,  an  exercise  of  original  juris- 
diction ;  it  presupposes  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  to  have 
attached  elsewhere.  (6)  The  existence  of  this  power  of  removal 
is  familiar  in  courts  acting  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases ;  and  it  is  exercised 
before  as  well  as  after  judgment.  But  this  is  always  deemed,  in 
both  cases,  an  exercise  of  appellate  and  not  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. If,  then,  the  right  of  removal  be  included  in  the  appellate 
jurisdiction,  it  is  only  because  it  is  one  mode  of  exercising  that 


(a)  See  Tenneiwee  v,  Davis,  100  U.  8. 
257  ;  Gaines  v.  Fuentes,  92  U.  S.  10  ; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  Morse,  20  Wall.  445 ; 
Home  Life  Ins.  Co.  p.  Dunn,  19  Wall.  214. 
A  State  statute  obstructing  this  power 
entirely  is  unconstitutional.  Home  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Morse,  20  Wall.  445 ;  Doyle  v. 
Continental  Ins.  Co.,  94  U.  S.  585.  But 
the  statute  will  not  be  unconstitutional 
merely  because  it  imposes  terms  or  condi- 


tions  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  re- 
moval lb. ;  Paul  V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168; 
Lafayette  Insurance  Co.  v.  French,  18 
How.  404  ;  Bank  of  Augusta  v.  Earle,  18 
Peters,  519.  What  may  have  been  the 
motive  of  the  legislature  is  immaterial. 
Doyle  V.  Continental  Ins.  Co.,  supra, 

(ft)  But  as  to  this  see  Railroad  Co.  v. 
Whitton,  18  Wall  287 ;  Dennistoun  v. 
Draper,  5  Blatch.  840. 
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power ;  and  as  Congress  is  not  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  any 
particular  mode  or  time  of  exercising  it,  it  may  authorize  a  re- 
moval either  before  or  after  judgment.  The  time,  the  process, 
and  the  manner  must  be  subject  to.  its  absolute  legislative  con- 
trol. A  writ  of  error  is,  indeed,  but  a  process  which  removes  the 
record  of  one  court  to  the  possession  of  another  court,  and  ena- 
bles the  latter  to  inspect  the  proceedings,  and  give  such  judgment 
as  its  own  opinion  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  case  may  warrant. 
There  is  notliing  in  the  nature  of  the  process  which  forbids  it 
from  being  applied  by  the  legislature  to  interlocutory  as  well  as 
final  judgments.  And  if  the  right  of  removal  from  State  courts 
exist  before  judgment,  because  it  is  included  in  the  appellate 
power,  it  must  for  the  same  reason  exist  after  judgment.  And  if 
the  appellate  power,  by  the  Constitution,  does  not  include  cases 
pending  in  State  courts,  the  right  of  removal,  which  is  but  a 
mode  of  exercising  that  power,  cannot  be  applied  to  them.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  objections,  therefore,  exist  as  to  the  right  of  re- 
moval before  judgment  as  after;  and  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
either  side  materially  vary,  if  the  right  of  removal  were  an  exer- 
cise of  original  jurisdiction.  It  would  equally  trench  upon  the 
jurisdiction  and  independence  of  State  tribunals. 

§  1746.  "  The  remedy,  too,  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution,  if  it  could  act  only 
on  tlic  parties  and  not  upon  the  State  courts.  In  respect  to  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  difficulty  seems  admitted  to  be  insurmounta- 
ble ;  and  in  respect  to  civil  suits,  there  would  in  many  cases  be 
rights  without  corresponding  remedies.  If  State  courts  should 
deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  authority  to  remove  suits  from 
their  cognizance,  in  what  manner  could  they  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  jurisdiction  ?  In  respect  to  criminal  cases,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  of  all  control,  and  the  State  decisions  would  be 
paramount  to  the  Constitution.  And  though  in  civil  suits  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  might  act  upon  the  parties,  yet  the 
State  courts  might  act  in  the  same  way,  and  this  conflict  of  juris- 
dictions would  not  only  jeopard  private  rights  but  bring  into  im- 
minent peril  the  public  interests.  On  the  whole,  the  court  are 
of  opinion  that  the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  does  ex- 
tend to  cases  pending  in  the  State  courts,  and  that  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
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this  jurisdiction  in  the  specified  cases  by  a  writ  of  error,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  find  no 
clause  in  that  instrument  which  limits  this  power,  and  wo  dare 
not  interpose  a  limitation  where  the  people  have  not  been  dis- 
posed to  create  one. 

§  174T.  ^^  Strong  as  this  conclusion  stands  upon  the  general 
language  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  still  derive  support  from 
other  sources.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  this  exposition  of  the 
Constitution,  extending  its  appellate  power  to  State  courts,  was, 
previous  to  its  adoption,  uniformly  and  publicly  avowed  by  its 
•friends,  and  admitted  by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  respec- 
live  reasonings,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions.  It  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Judiciary  Act  was 
submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Congress,  composed  as 
it  was  not  only  of  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men 
who  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  framing,  supporting,  or  opposing 
that  Constitution,  the  same  exposition  was  explicitly  declared  and 
ladmitted  by  the  friends  and  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It 
•is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  of  the 
mosf  important  States  in  the  Union ;  and  that  no  State  tribunal 
has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  present  occar 
sion.  This  weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition  by  all  parties, 
this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  State  courts,  and  these  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  so  long  a  period,  do,  as 
we  think,  place  the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  perpetual 
and  irremediable  doubts.''^ 

^  The  same  subject  is  roost  elaborately  considered  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6  Wheat. 
R.  418  to  428),  from  which  the  foUowing  extract  is  taken.  After  adverting  to  th« 
nature  of  the  national  government,  and  its  powers  and  capacities,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  proceeds  as  follows  :  "In  a  government  so  constituted,  is  it  unreasonable 
that  the  judicial  power  should  be  competent  to  give  efficacy  to  the  constitutional  laws 
of  the  legislature  T  That  department  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  constitution  or 
law  of  a  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  empowered  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of  a 
State  tribunal,  enforcing  such  unconstitutional  law  T  Is  it  so  very  unreasonable  as  to 
famish  a  justification  for  controlling  the  words  of  the  Constitution  ? 

"  We  think  it  is  not  We  think  that  in  a  government,  acknowledgedly  supreme 
with  respect  to  objects  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
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§  1748.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  any  cases,  and  if  in  any,  in  what  cases,  is  exclu- 
sive in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  made  exclusive 

sound  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the  natare  of  goTeniinent»  in  making  all  ita 
departments  supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  otjeots,  and  so  far  as  is  neoesssarj  to 
their  attainment  The  exercise  of  the  appellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals,  which  may  contraTene  the  Constitution  t>r  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

"  The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  Constitotion,  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  to  the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  has  not,  we  belicTe,  as  yet  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the 
federal  courts  should  either  possess  exolusiTe  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  or  a  power  to 
revise  the  judgment  rendered  in  them  by  the  State  tribunals.  If  the  federal  and  State 
courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  description,  brought  in  a  State 
court,  cannot  be  removed  before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  is  not  confided 
particularij  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided  equally  to  that  department 
and  to  the  State  courts,  however  they  may  be  constituted.  '  Thirteen  independent 
courts,'  says  a  very  celebrated  statesman  (and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts), '  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes^  arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  government,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed.' 

"  Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  any  motives  which  may  not  be  fairly 
avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  as  well  as  correctness  in  expounding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some 
single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  all  cases  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

"We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  relation  between  the  general  and 
State  governments  from  construing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  defining  their  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  We  are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import. 

"They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words  are  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  into  view  those  considerations  to 
which  courts  have  alwajrs  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of  laws. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  naturally  examine  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  the  time,  and  their  work  sufliciently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  confederation,  by 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy  to  those  which  it  before 
possessed,  but  could  not  exercise.  They  inform  us,  themselves,  in  the  instrument  they 
presented  to  the  American  public,  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find,  in  that 
instrument,  a  diminution  of  the  powen  of  the  actual  government 

"Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confedention.  Congress  established  courts  which 

received  appeals  in  prize  causes  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  respective  States.    This 

power  of  the  government  to  establish  tribunals  for  these  appeals  was  thought  consistent 

with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  relations  with  the  States.    These  courts  did 
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at  the  election  of  Congress.    The  subject  was  much  discussed  in 
the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter.^    On  that  occasion  the  court  said :  * 


exercise  appellate  juriadiction  OTer  thoee  eases  decided  in  the  State  coarts  to  which  the 
jadicial  power  of  the  federal  goremmeiit  extended. 

**  The  confederation  gave  to  Crongreaa  the  power  '  of  estahlishing  courts  for  receiving 
and  determining,  finally,  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures.' 

''  This  power  was  uuifonnly  constraed  to  authorize  those  courts  to  receive  appeals 
from  the  sentences  of  State  courts,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  them.  State  tribunals  are 
not  mentioned  ;  but  this  clause  in  the  confederation  necessarily  comprises  them.  Yet 
the  relation  between  the  general  and  State  governments  was  much  weaker,  much  more 
lax,  under  the  confederation  than  under  the  present  Constitution  ;  and  the  States  being 
much  more  completely  sovereign,  their  institutions  were  much  more  independent 

**  The  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  on  turning  their  attention  to  the 
judicial  power,  found  it  limited  to  a  few  objects,  but  exercised  with  respect  to  some 
of  those  objects,  in  its  appellate  form,  over  the  judgments  of  the  State  courts.  They 
extend  it,  among  other  objects,  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  a  subsequent  clause  declare  that  in  such  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction.  Nothing  seems  to  be  given  which 
would  justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  State  court  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  from  this  appellate  jurisdiction. 

"Great  weight  has  always  been  attached,  and  very  rightly  attached,  to  contempo- 
raneous exposition.  No  question,  it  is  believed,  has  arisen  to  which  this  principle 
applies  more  unequivocally  than  to  that  now  under  consideration. 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  has  always  been  considered  as  of  great  authority. 
It  is  a  complete  commentary  on  our  Constitution,  and  is  appealed  to  by  all  jiarties  in 
the  questions  to  which  that  instrument  has  given  birth.  Its  intrinsic  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank  ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authors  performed  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion put  it  very  much  in  their  power  to  explain  the  views  with  which  it  was  framed. 
These  essays  having  been  published  while  the  Constitution  was  before  the  nation  fur 
adoption  or  rejection,  and  having  been  written  in  answer  to  objections  founded  entirely 
on  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  on  its  diminution  of  State  sovereignty,  are  entitled  to 
the  more  consideration  where  they  frankly  avow  that  the  power  objected  to  is  given,  and 
defend  it 

**  In  discussing  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power,  the  Federalist  (No  82)  says : 
*  Here  another  question  occurs  :  what  relation  would  subsist  between  the  national  and 
State  courts  in  tliese  instances  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  ?  I  answer  tliat  an  apjieal 
would  certainly  lie  from  the  latter  to  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  in  direct  terms  gives  an  ai)pollate  juri8<liction  to  the  Supre.ine  Court  in  all 
the  rnmnomted  caHCS  of  federal  cognizance  in  whicli  it  is  not  to  liuvo  an  original  one, 
without  a  single  expression  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  inferior  fudeml  courts.  The 
objects  of  appeal,  not  the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  bo  made,  are  alone  to  be  con- 
templated. From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be 
construed  to  extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  the  local 
courts  must  be  excluded  from  a  concurrent  jurisiUct ion  in  mattera  of  national  concern, 
else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  may  be  eluded  at  the  pleasure  of  every  plaintiff 


1  1  Wheat.  R.  804,  888. 

•  Ibid.    See  also  Ex  parte  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  C.  R.  282. 
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*^  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  classes  of  cases  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution,  between  which  &  distinction  seems  to  be 
drawn.  The  first  class  includes  cases  arising  under -the  Gonstitu- 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  and  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  In  this  class  the  expression 
is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  eases.  But  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause,  which  embraces  all  the  other  cases 
of  national  cognizance,  and  forms  the  second  class,  the  word  ^  alV 
is  dropped,  seemingly  ex  indtistria.  Here  the  judicial  authority 
is  to  extend  to  controversies  (not  to  all  controversies)  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  &c.  From  this  difference  of 
phraseology  perhaps  a  difference  of  constitutional  intention  may, 
with  propriety,  be  inferred.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the 
variation  in  the  language  could  have  been  accidental.  It  must 
have  been  the  result  of  some  determinate  reason ;  and  it  is  not 
very  diflicult  to  find  a  reason  sufficient  to  support  the  apparent 
change  of  intention.    In  respect  to  the  first  class,  it  may  well 

or  proeeciitor.  Neither  of  these  conaeqaences  ought,  withoat  eyident  necessity,  to  be 
involved ;  the  Utter  would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  is  it  would  defeat  some  of  the 
most  important  snd  avowed  purposes  of  the  proposed  government,  and  would  essen- 
tially enibArmsB  its  mensuros.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition. 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  whole.  The  courts  of  the  latter  will,  of  course,  be  natural  auxiliaries  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and  an  appeal  fh>m  them  will  as  naturally  lie 
to  that  tribunal,  which  U  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  Tbtf  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national 
convention  is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  rea^ 
sons,  receive  their  original  or  final  determination  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  To  con- 
fine, therefore,  the  general  expressions  which  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  extension 
to  the  State  courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  In  subversion  of  the 
intent,  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of  interpretation.' 

"  A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  certainly  of  not  less  authority 
than  that  which  has  been  just  cited,  is  the  Judiciary  Act  itself.  We  know  that  in  the 
Congress  which  passed  that  act  were  many  eminent  members  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution.  Not  a  single  individual,  so  fiur  as  is  known,  supposed  that 
part  of  the  act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judgments 
of  the  State  courts  in  the  cases  therein  specified  to  be  uuauthorijsed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.'* The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  here  alluded  to, 
as  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  constitutionally  extend 
over  causes  in  State  courts.  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  16 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  28 : 
Seigeant  on  Const,  ch.  7.  (a) 

(a)  Cook  V.  Mofiat,  6  How.  296. 
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have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  impera- 
tively to  extend  the  judicial  power,  either  in  an  original  or  ap- 
pellate form,  to  all  eases;  and,  in  the  latter  class,  to  leave  it  to 
Congress  to  qualify  the  jurisdiction,  original  or  appellate,  in  such 
manner  as  public  policy  might  dictate. 

§  1749.  ^^  The  vital  importance  of  all  the  cases  enumerated  in 
the  first  class  to  the  national  sovereignty  might  warrant  such  a 
distinction.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Here  the  State 
courts  could  not  ordinarily  possess  a  direct  jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  over  such  cases  could  not  exist  in  the  State  courts 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  could  not 
afterwards  be  directly  conferred  on  them;  for  the  Constitution 
expressly  requires  the  judicial  power  to  be  vested  in  courts  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  United  States.  This  class  of  cases 
would  embrace  civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  affect 
not  only  our  internal  policy  but  our  foreign  relations.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  perilous  to  restrain  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  hazard  the  national  safety.  The  same  re- 
marks may  be  urged  as  to  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  who  are  emphatically  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  law  of  nations.  And  as  to  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  embraces 
all  questions  of  prize  and  salvage  in  the  correct  adjudication  of 
which  foreign  nations  are  deeply  interested ;  it  embraces  also 
maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences,  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential  inquiry. 
All  these  cases,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the 
national  rights,  and  may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty. 
The  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
restrained,  but  should  be  commensurate  with  the  mischiefs  in- 
tended to  be  remedied,  and,  of  course,  should  extend  to  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

§  1750.  "  A  different  policy  might  well  be  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  second  class  of  cases ;  for  although  it  might  be  fit  that  the 
judicial  power  should  extend  to  all  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  should  be  a  party,  yet  this  power  might  not  have 
been  imperatively  given,  lest  it  should  imply  a  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  original  suits  brought  against  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fendants in  their  own  courts.     It  might  not  have  been  deemed 
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proper  to  submit  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  against 
their  own  will,  to  judicial  cognizance,  either  to  enforce  rights  or 
to  prevent  wrongs.  And  as  to  the  other  cases  of  the  second  class, 
they  might  well  be  left  to  be  exercised  under  the  exceptions  and 
regulations  which  Congress  might  in  their  wisdom  choose  to  ap- 
ply. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Congress  seem,  in  a  good 
degree,  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  judicial  system,  to 
have  adopted  this  distinction.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  juris- 
diction is  not  limited,  except  by  the  subject-matter ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  made  materially  to  depend  upon  the  value  in  controversy. 

§  1751.  ^^  We  do  not,  however,  profess  to  place  any  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  distinction  which  has  here  been  stated  and  en- 
deavored to  be  illustrated.  It  has  the  rather  been  brought  into 
view  in  deference  to  the  legislative  opinion  which  has  so  long  acted 
upon  and  enforced  this  distinction.  But  there  is,  certainly,  vast 
weight  in  the  argument  which  has  been  urged,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  imperative  upon  Congress  to  vest  all  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  created  under  its  own  authority.  At 
all  events,  whether  the  one  construction  or  the  other  prevail,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  unavoid- 
ably, in  some  cases,  exclusive  of  all  State  authority,  and  in  all 
others  may  be  made  so  at  the  election  of  Congress.  No  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  can,  consistently 
with  the  Constitution,  be  delegated  to  State  tribunals.  The  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same  exclusive  cogni- 
zance ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 
Constitution,  State  tribunals  possessed  jurisdiction  independent 
of  national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Congress,  throughout  the  judicial  act, 
and  particularly  in  the  9th,  11th,  and  18th  sections,  have  legis- 
lated upon  the  supposition  that  in  all  the  cases  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  extended  they  might  rightfully 
vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts."  (a) 

§  1752.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  following  terms :  ^^  The  only  thing  in  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion which  wears  the  appearance  of  confining  the  causes  of  federal 
cognizance  to  the  federal  courts  is  contained  in  this  passage:  ^The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 

(a)  See  Waring  v.  ClArk^  6  How.  441. 
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Ooart,  and  in  $ueh  inferior  ponrts  as  the  Oongr^aa  shall  from  time 
to  time  Qrdain  and  establish.'  l^is  mig^t  either  be  construed  to 
signify  that  the  supreme  and  subordinate  courts  of  flie  Unioni 
should  alone  haye  the  power  of  deciding  those  causes  to  which 
their  authority  is  to  extend,  or  simply  to  denote  that  the  organs 
of  the  national  judiciary  should  be  one  Supreme  Oourt,  and  as 
many  subordinate  courts  as  Oongress  should  think  proper  to  ap- 
point ;  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  the 
judicial  power  with  which  they  are  to  be  invested  throu^  one  si^ 
preme  tribunal,  and  a  certain  number  of  inferior  ones,  to  be  insti 
tuted  by  them.  Hie  first  excludes,  the  last  admits,  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals ;  and  as  the  first  would  amount 
to  an  alienation  of  State  power  by  implication,  the  last  appears 
to  me  the  most  defensible  construction. 

§  1768.  ^  But  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  only 
clearly  applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes  of  which  flie 
State  courts  had  previous  cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident 
in  relation  to  cases  which  may  grow  put  of,  and  be  peculiar  to, 
the  Constitution  to  be  established;  for  not  to  allow  the  State 
courts  a  right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  abridgment  of  a  pre-existing  authority.  I  mean  not, 
therefore,  to  contend  that  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  le- 
gislation upon  the  objects  intrusted  to  their  direction,  may  not- 
commit  the  decision  of  causes  arising  upon  a  particular  regulation 
to  the  federal  courts  solely,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  deemed 
expedient ;  but  I  hold  that  the  State  courts  will  be  divested  of  no 
part  of  their  primitive  jurisdiction  further  than  may  relate  to  an 
appeal.  And  I  am  even  of  opinion,  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  they  will  of  course  taico  cognizance  of  the 
causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  This  1  infer  from  the 
nature  of  judiciary  power,  and  from  the  general  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  judiciary  power  of  every  government  looks  beyond  its 
own  local  or  municipal  laws,  and  in  civil  cases  lays  hold  of  all 
subjects  of  litigation  between  parties  within  its  jurisdiction,  though 
the  causes  of  dispute  are  relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  Those  of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York, 
may  furnish  the  objects  of  legal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  State  governments  and  the 
national  governments,  as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred 
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systems,  and  as  parts  of  one  whohj  the  inference  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive, that  the  State  courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  where  it  was  not 
expressly  prohibited."* 

§  1754.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  cases  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  exclusive  of  the 
State  courts,  or  in  which  it  may  be  made  so  by  Congress,  until 
they  sliall  be  settled  by  some  positive  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  there  are  some  cases  in  which  that  power  is  exclu- 
sive, cannot  well  be  doubted ;  that  there  are  others,  in  which  it 
may  bo  made  so  by  Congress,  admits  of  as  little  doubt ;  and  that 
in  other  cases  it  is  concurrent  in  the  State  courts,  at  least  until 
Congress  shall  have  passed  some  act  excluding  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  will  scarcely  be  denied.'  It  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  made  exclusive  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution^ laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States;'  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;^  in 
all  cases  (in  their  character  excltuive)  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;*  (a)  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  in  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
in  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State; 
and  in  controversies  between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects.^    And  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  82  ;  Id.  81. 

•  See  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  897  ;  S  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  881.  See 
11  Wheat  R.  472,  note;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  21 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  870, 
&c.  (2(1  edit.  895,  &o. ) ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181, 182, 188;  Governor  of  Oeoigia 
V.  Madrazo,  1  Peters  s  Sap.  C.  11.  128,  129,  per  Johnson,  J. 

s  Cohens  V.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  897 ;  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  26  to 
28  ;  Id.  69,  71 ;  Slocum  v,  Maybury,  2  Wheat  R.  1 ;  Hoyt  v,  Gelston,  8  Wheat  R. 
246,  311. 

<  The  Federalist,  Na  82 ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  886,  887  j  ante,  {  1^72, 
note  1. 

•  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  ;  Cohens  o.  Viiginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  897  ;  Martin  v. 
Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  887,  873  ;  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  49 ;  United  SUtes  v. 
Bevans,  8  Wheat  R.  387 ;  ante,  {  1671 ;  Ogden  v,  Saunders,  12  MTheat  R.  278,  John- 
son, J. ;  Janney  v,  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  10  Wheat  R.  418. 

•  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181, 182, 188 ;  1  Kent* s  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  870« 
&0.  (2d  edition,  pp.  896  to  404). 

(a)  See  The  Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall.  Belfast,  7  WalL  624 ;  Leon  v.  Galcenm, 
411 ;  The  Hine  v.  Trevor,  Id.  666;  The      11  WalL  186. 
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Oomrtitation,  State  tribanalB  poBBessed  jurisdiction  independent  of 
national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.^  Oongress,  indeed|  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  (ch.  20,  §§  9, 11, 18),  have  manifestly  legislated  upon  Oie 
supposition,  that,  in  all  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  extends,  they  might  rightfully  Test  exdusive  juris- 
diction in  their  own  courts.* 

§  1755.  It  is  a  &r  more  difficult  point  to  affirm  flie  ri^t  of 
Congress  to  vest  in  any  State  court  any  part  of  flie  judicial  power 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  goyemment.  Ckm- 
gress  may,  indeed,  permit  the  State  courts  to  exercise  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  in  many  cases ;  but  those  courts  then  derive  no 
authority  from  Congress  over  the  subject-matter,  but  are  mmply 
left  to  ttie  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  fliem  by 
the  State  constitution  and  laws.  There  are,  indeed,  many  acts  of 
Congress  which  permit  jurisdiction  over  the  offences  therein  de- 
scribed to  be  exercised  by  State  magistrates  and  courts ;  but  this, 
it  has  been  said  by  a  learned  judge,*  is  not  because  sudh  per- 
mission was  considered  to  be  necessary,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  vest  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  those  tribunals,  but  because 
tiie  jurisdiction  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  national  courts  by 
the  judiciary  act,  and  consequentiy  could  not  be  otherwise  exe- 
cuted by  the  State  courts.  But,  he  has  added,  ^  For  I  hold  it  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  cannot  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
any  courts  but  such  as  exist  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  although  the  State  courts  may  exercise  juris- 
diction in  cases  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  not  pro- 

1  Martin  v.  Hanter,  1  Wheat  R.  886,  887  ;  The  FedeTalist,  Koa.  27,  82  ;  Honaton 
V.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  49. 

*  Ibid.  See  I  Peters'a  Sop.  Ct  R.  128, 129, 180,  per  Johnson,  J. ;  Ex  parU  Cabrera, 
1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  282.  It  would  seem,  upon  the  common  principles  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, as  ships  of  war  of  a  goyemment  are  deemed  to  be  under  the  exclusiTe  dominion 
and  soTereignty  of  their  own  government,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  thus  enjoy  an 
extra-territorial  immunity,  that  crimes  committed  on  board  of  ships  of  war  of  the 
United  States,  in  port  as  well  as  at  sea,  are  exclusively  cognizable  and  punishable  by 
the  United  SUtes.  This  very  point  arose  in  United  States  v.  Bevans  (8  Wheat.  R. 
886,  888)  ;  but  it  was  not  decided.  The  result  of  that  trial,  however,  showed  the 
general  opinion  that  the  State  courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  the  law  officers  of  the 
State  declined  to  interfere  after  the  dedsion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  27,  28 ;  The  Federal- 
ist, No.  27  ;  Id.  No.  82. 


*i^ 
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hibitod  by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts."  This 
latter  doctrine  was  positively  afl&rmed  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  in 
Martin  v.  Hunter ;  ^  and  indeed  seems,  upon  general  principles,  in- 
disputable. In  that  case,  the  oourt  said,  ^^  Congress  cannot  vest 
any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
courts  ordained  and  established  by  itself."' 

§  1756.  In  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  held,  that  no  part 
of  this  jurisdiction  can,  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  be  dele- 
gated to  State  tribunals.'  It  is  true,  that  Congress  has,  in  various 
acts,  conferred  the  right  to  prosecute  for  offences,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  in  the  State  courts.  But  the  latter  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, declined  the  jurisdiction,  and  asserted  its  unconstitution- 
ality. And  certainly  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  decided 
preponderance  of  judicial  authority  in  the  State  courts  against  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  confer  the  power.^ 

§  1757.  In  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  confided  respectively 

to  the  State  courts,  and  those  courts  of  the  United  States  (where 

the  latter  have  not  appellate  jurisdiction),  it  is  plain  that  neither 

can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  operations  of 

'  the  other.    It  has  accordingly  been  settled,  that  no  .State  court 

1  1  Wheat  R.  380.    See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  876  (2d  edit  p.  400). 

*  Ibid.  See  also  Houston  o.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  68,  69.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot 
18,  p.  876,  kc.  (2d  edit  pp.  400  to  404).  The  Federalist  (No.  81)  seems  faintlj  to  con- 
tend that  Congress  might  Test  the  jurisdiction  In  the  State  courts :  "  To  confer  upon 
the  existing  courts  of  the  sereral  States  the  power  of  determining  such  causes^ 
would,  perhaps,  be  as  much  to  '  constitnte  tribunals '  as  to  create  new  courts  with  the 
like  power. "  But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  context  of  the  Constitution  f 
"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Tested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,"  &c.  Are  not  these  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  the  same  in  whom  the 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  Tested?  Who  are  to  appoint  themf  Who  are  to  paj  their 
salaries?    Can  their  compensation  be  diminished?    AU   these  questions  must  be 

,  answered  with  reference  to  the  same  judges,  that  is,  with  reference  to  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  State  courts.  See  also 
The  Federalist,  No.  46. 

•  Martin  o.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R  887 ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat  R.  86,  69,  71, 
74,  76. 

«  See  Sei^geant  on  Const  Law.  oh.  27  (ch.  28) ;  United  States  v.  Campbell,  6  Hall's 
Law  Joum.  118  ;  United  States  v.  Lathrop^  17  Johns.  R.  6 ;  Coruth  v.  Freely,  Vii^ia 
Cases,  321 ;  Ely  v,  Peck,7  Connectient  R.  289 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  870,  Ac. 
(2d  edit.  pp.  896  to  404).  But  see  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181,  182  ;  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  21. 
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can  issue  an  injunction  upon  any  judgment  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States ;  the  latter  having  an  exclusive  authority  over  its 
own  judgments  and  proceedings.^  (a)  Nor  can  any  State  court, 
or  any  State  legislature,  annul  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  destroy  the  rights  acquired  under  them;^(i) 
nor  in  any  manner  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction;^  nor  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  control  the 
process  (whether  mesne  or  final)  of  the  courts  of  the  United' 
States  ;^  nor  prescribe  the  rules  or  forms  of  proceeding,  nor  effect 
of  process,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  ^  nor  issue  a  man- 
damus to  an  officer  of  tlie  United  States  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form duties  devolved  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.^ 
And  although  writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been  issued  by  State 
judges  and  State  courts  in  cases  where  the  party  has  been  in  cus- 
tody under  the  authority  of  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  whether 
such  an  exercise  of  authority  is  constitutional ;  and  it  yet  remains 
to  be  decided  whether  it  can  be  maintained.^  (c) 

§  1758..  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  exercised,  it  is  for  Congress  alone  to  fur- 
nish the  rules  of  proceeding,  to  direct  the  process,  to  declare  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  process,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  judg- 
ments consequent  thereon  shall  be  executed.  No  State  legisla- 
ture or  State  court  can  have  the  slightest  right  to  interfere ;  and 

1  McKim  V.  VoorhU.  7  Cranch's  R.  279 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  pp.  882  to  387 
(2a  edit.  pp.  409  to  412). 

«  United  States  v.  Peters,  6  Cranch,  116  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  382,  &c. 
(2d  edit.  p.  409.  &c.). 

•  Wilson  V.  Mason,  1  Cranch,  94  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  882  (2d  edit  p.  409). 

•  United  States  v.  Wilson.  8  Wheat.  R.  253. 

•  Wayraan  v.  Southard,  10  Wheat.  R.  1,  21,  22  ;  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes  v.  Hal- 
sted,  10  Wheat.  R.  51. 

•  McClung  v.  Silliman,  6  Wheat  R,  698. 

7  See  Sergeant  on  Const.  I^aw,  ch.  27  (ch.  28)  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Loct  18,  p.  376 
(2d  edit  p.  400).     See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  291,  29i 

(a)  See  Wallace  v.  McConnell,  13  Pet  held  under  national  authority,  the  State 

186  ;  Ahleman  v.  Booth,  21  How.  506.  court  could  proceed  no  further,  but  must 

(6)  See  Duncan  v.  Darst,  17  Pet  204,  leave  the  validity  of  the  authority  detain- 

and  1  How.  301.  ing  the  petitioner  to  bo  j>assed  upon  by 

{c)  In   Ableroan   v.  Booth.   21   How.  the  federal  judiciary.    This  decision  was 

606.   it  was  decided   that  although   the  affirmed  in  Tarble's  Case.  13  Wall.  397, 

process  might  issue,  yet  when  by  the  re-  Chief  Justice  Chase  dissenting, 
turn  it  was  shown  that  the  petitioner  was 
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Congress  are  not  even  capable  of  delegating  the  right  to  them. 
They  may  authorize  national  courts  to  make  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction ;  but  they  cannot  delegate  to  any  State  authority  any 
control  over  the  national  courts.^ 

§  1759.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  courts  have  no  author- 
ity (in  cases  not  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States)  to  issue  injunctions  to  judgments  in  the  State  courts,' 
or  in  any  otlicr  manner  to  interfere  vith  their  jurisdiction  or 
proceedings.'  (a) 

§  1760.  Having  disposed  of  these  points,  we  may  again  recur 
to  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  some  fur- 
ther illustrations.  The  language  is,  that  ^^the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

§  1761.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  here  meant  by  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  what  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised.  The  essential  criterion  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  is,  that  it  revises  and  corrects  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  cause  already  instituted,  and  does  not  create  that  cause.^ 
In  reference  to  judicial  tribunals,  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  there- 
fore, necessarily  implies  that  the  subject-matter  has  been  already 
instituted  in  and  acted  upon  by  some  other  court,  whose  judgment 
or  proceedings  are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  indeed  in  any  form  which 
the  legislature  may  choose  to  prescribe ;  ^  but  still,  the  substance 

1  WAymnn  v,  Southanl,  10  Whent.  R.  1  ;  Palmer  v.  Allen,  7  Cranoh,  R.  560 ; 
Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  207,  208  ;  Bank  of  the  United  SUtea  v.  Halated,  10 
Wheat  R.  51. 

<  Diggs  V.  Wolcott,  4  Cranch,  178.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  15,  p.  801  (2d  edit 
p.  821). 

*  £x  parU  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  382 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  886  (2d 
edit  pp.  411,  412). 

«  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  176, 176  ;  The'FedetaUst,  No.  81 ;  Weston  v. 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  Snp.  Ct  R.  449. 

•  Ibid. 

(a)  Back   v.  Colbath,  8  Wall.  684.  commencenient  of  suit  most  a4judicate. 

See  aty  Bank  v,  Skelton,  2  Blatchf.  26.  Smith  v.  Molvor,  9  Wheat  682  ;  Wallace 

Where  the  State  and  federal  courts  hare  v.  MoOonnell,   18  Pet  186 ;  MaUett  v, 

concurrent  jurisdiction,  the  court  which  Dexter,  i  Oort.  C.  C.  178. 
first   has  possession .  of  the  sulject  by 
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must  exist  before  the  form  can  be  applied  to  it.  To  operate  at 
all,  then,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  there  has  been  a  decision  by  some  officer  or  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  it  must  be  by  one  clothed  with  judicial 
authority,  and  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  A  power,  thereforci 
conferred  by  Congress  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  a  man- 
damu9  to  public  officers  of  the  United  States  generally,  is  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution ;  for  it  is  in  effect,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction.^  But  where  the 
object  is  to  revise  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  mode  is  wholly  im- 
material ;  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpuSj  or  mandamus^  a  writ  of 
error  or  an  appeal,  may  be  used,  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.' 

§  1762.  The  most  usual  modes  of  exercising  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, at  least  those  which  are  most  known  in  the  United  States, 
are  by  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  an  appeal,  or  by  some  process  of  re- 
moval of  a  suit  from  an  inferior  tribunal.  An  appeal  is  a  process 
of  civil-law  origin,  and  removes  a  cause,  entirely  subjecting  tlie 
fact  as  well  as  the  law  to  a  review  and  a  retrial.  A  writ  of  error 
is  a  process  of  common-law  origin,  and  it  removes  nothing  for  re- 
examination but  the  law.^  Tlie  former  mode  is  usually  adopted 
in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  the  latter  in  suits 
at  common  law  tried  by  a  jury. 

§  1763.  It  is  observable,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is, 
that  "the  Supremo  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  Jo^A 
as  to  law  and  fact^  This  provision  was  a  subject  of  no  small 
alarm  and  misconstruction  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  power  to  review  the 
decision  of  a  jury  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  their  verdict,  and  to  reduce  to  a  mere  form 
the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  Tlio  objection  was  at 
once  seized  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution;  and  it 
was  pressed  with  an  urgency  and  zeal  which  were  well-nigh  pre- 
venting its  ratification.*    There  is  certainly  some  foundation  in 

1  Marbury  f>.  Madiaon,  1  Cranch,  R.  175,  176  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  81 ;  Weston  v. 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  Sup.  Ct  R.  449. 

*  Ibid.  ;  United  States  v.  Hamilton,  3  Dall.  17  ;  ExparU  Bollman,  4  Crouch,  R.  75  ; 
Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat.  R.  88 ;  Ex  parte  Crane,  5  Pctere's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  190. 

•  Wiscart  i;.  Dauchy,  8  Dall.  R.  821  ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  9  Wheat.  R.  409  to  412. 

«  See  1  Elliot's  Debates,  121,  122  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  846,  880  to  410  ;  Id.  418 
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the  .ambiguity  of  the  language  to  justify  an  interpretation  that 
such  a  review  might  constitutionally  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
appellate  power,  if  Congress  should  choose  to  carry  it  to  that  ex- 
treme latitude.^  But,  practically  speaking,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  Congress  would  ever  adopt  such  a  course, 
even  if  it  were  within  their  constitutional  authority ;  since  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  the  habits,  feelings,  and  institutions 
of  the  whole  country.  At  least  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  Con- 
gress would  scarcely  take  such  a  stop  until  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  all  the  great  securities  of  their  civil  as  well  as 
of  their  political  rights  and  liberties ;  and,  in  such  an  event,  the 
retaining  of  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  The  real 
object  of  the  provision  was  to  retain  the  power  of  reviewing  the  fact 
as  well  as  the  law,  in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.^  And  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  upon  which  the  con- 
vention were  greatly  divided  in  opinion. 

§  1764.  The  Federalist  met  the  objection,  pressed  with  much 
earnestness  and  zeal,  in  the  following  manner :  ''  The  propriety  of 
this  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  scarcely  called  in  question  in 
regard  to  matters  of  law ;  but  the  clamors  have  been  loud  against 
it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  fact.  Some  well-intentioned  men  in 
this  State,  deriving  their  notions  from  the  language  and  forms 
which  obtain  in  our  courts,  have  been  induced  to  consider  it  as  an 
implied  supersedure  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  favor  of  the  civil-law 
mode  of  trial,  which  prevails  in  our  courts  of  admiralty,  probate, 
and  chancery.  A  technical  sense  has  been  affixed  to  the  term 
^  appellate,'  which  in  our  law  parlance  is  commonly  used  in  rcf 
erence  to  appeals  in  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  But  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  the  same  meaning  would  not  be  given  to  it  in  any 
part  of  New  England.  There,  an  appeal  from  one  jury  to  anothe) 
is  familiar  both  in  language  and  practice,  and  is  even  a  matter  o< 
course  until  there  have  been  two  verdicts  on  one  side.  The  won) 
^  appellate,'  therefore,  will  not  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  ir 

to  427  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  189  to  167 ;  S  Amer.  Mnssam,  4S5  ;  Id.  534  ;  Id.  640 
648,  558  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  419,  420  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  851. 

^  2  Elliot's  DeUtes,  818,  847,  419 ;  8  Elliof  s  Debates,  140,  149 ;  Bawle  on  Const 
ch.  10,  p.  185. 

•  8  Elliot's  Debates,  888. 
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New  England  as  in  New  York,  which  shows  the  impropriety  of  a 
technical  interpretation  derived  from  the  jurisprudence  of  a  par- 
ticular State.  The  expression,  taken  in  the  abstract,  denotes 
nothing  more  than  the  power  of  one  tribunal  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another,  either  as  to  the  law,  or  fact,  or  both.  The 
mode  of  doing  it  may  depend  on  ancient  custom,  or  legislative 
provision ;  in  a  new  government  it  must  depend  on  the  latter,  and 
may  be  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  as  may  be  judged 
advisable.  If,  therefore,  the  re-examination  of  a  fact,  once  de- 
termined by  a  jury,  should  in  any  case  be  admitted  under  the 
proposed  Constitution,  it  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  done  by  a 
second  jury,  either  by  remanding  the  cause  to  the  court  below  for 
a  second  trial  of  the  fact,  or  by  directing  an  issue  immediately  out 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

§  1765.  ^^  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  re-examination  of  a 
fact,  once  ascertained  by  a  jury,  will  be  permitted  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Why  may  it  not  be  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court  of  law  in  this  State,  that  the  latter  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law  ?  It  is  true,  it  cannot  institute  a  new  in- 
quiry concerning  the  fact,  but  it  takes  cognizance  of  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  and  pronounces  the  law  arising  upon  it. 
riiis  is  jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law ;  nor  is  it  even  possible 
to  separate  them.  Though  the  common-law  courts  of  this  State 
iscertain  disputed  facts  by  a  jury,  yet  they  unquestionably  have 
jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
lormer  is  agreed  in  the  pleadings,  they  have  no  recourse  to  a  jury, 
-mt  proceed  at  once  to  judgment.  I  contend,  therefore,  on  tliis 
rround,  that  the  expressions,  'appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
!aw  and  fact,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  rc-examinatiou  in  the 
Mipreme  Court  of  facts  decided  by  juries  in  the  inferior  courts. 

§  1766.  "The  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be  imagined  to 
lave  influenced  the  convention  in  relation  to  this  particular  pro- 
ision.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  may 
lave  been  argued,  will  extend  to  causes  determinable  in  different 
nodes,  some  in  the  course  of  the  common  laWy  others  in  the  course 
»f  the  civil  law.  In  the  former,  the  revision  of  the  law  only  will 
»e,  generally  speaking,  the  proper  province  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
II  the  latter,  the  re-examination  of  the  fact  is  agreeable  to  usage, 
nd  in  some  cases,  of  which  prize  causes  are  an  example,  might 
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be  eBsential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  should,  in  certain 
cases,  extend  in  the  broadest  sense  to  matters  of  fact.  It  will  not 
answer  to  make  an  express  exception  of  cases  which  shall  have 
been  originally  tried  by  a  jury,  because  in  the  courts  of  some  of 
the  States  all  causes  are  tried  in  this  mode ;  and  such  an  excep- 
tion would  preclude  the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  where 
it  might  bo  proper  as  where  it  might  be  improper.  To  avoid  all 
inconveniences,  it  will  be  safest  to  declare  generally  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  possess  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
hndfacty  and  that  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  such  excep' 
tiofis  and  regulations  as  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe. 
This  will  enable  the  government  to  modify  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  best  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  security. 

§  1767.  "  This  view  of  the  matter  at  any  rate  puts  it  out  of  all 
doubt  that  the  supposed  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The  legislature 
of  the  United  States  would  certainly  have  full  power  to  provide, 
that  in  ap{)eals  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  should  be  no  re-cxam- 
ination  of  facts  where  they  had  been  tried  in  the  original  causes 
by  juries.  This  would  certainly  be  an  authorized  exception ;  but 
if,  for  the  reason  already  intimated,  it  should  be  thought  too  ex- 
tensive, it  might  be  qualified  with  a  limitation  to  such  causes  only 
as  are  determinable  at  common  law  in  that  mode  of  trial."  ^ 

§  1768.  These  views,  however  reasonable  they  may  seem  to 
considerate  minds,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  the  popular  opinion ; 
and  as  the  objection  had  a  vast  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and 
amendments  were  proposed  by  various  State  conventions  on  this 
subject.  Congress  at  its  first  session,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  people,  and  is  now  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  in  these  words :  ^  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  (a)  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  Uie  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law."  This  amend- 
ment completely  struck  down  the  objection,  and  has  secured  the 

• 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.    See  also  The  Federalist,  No.  83. 
(a)  This  does  not  apply  to  the  State  conrtfl.    Edwards  «.  EUiott,  81  WaU.  683. 
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rig^t  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  fhe  falleBt  latitade  of  the 
common  law.^  (a)  Like  the  other  am^dmenta  propoaed  by  the 
aame  Oongreaa,  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  enemies  of  the  Oon- 
stitation,  and  was  either  disapproved  by  them  or  drew  from  them 
a  reluctant  acquiescence.*  It  weakened  the  opposition  by  taking 
away  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  attack  upon  the  Constitution. 
Still,  it  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  amendment,  and  places 
upon  the  high  ground  of  constitutional  right  fhe  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, — a  privilege  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be 
essential  to  political  and  civil  liberty.* 

1  See  1  Tnek.  BUusk.  Oomm.  App.  861 ;  Bawle  oo  Oontt  eh.  10,  p.  185 ;  Bank  of 
Hmmilton  «.  Dndley,  S  Peten't  B.  498,  686. 

*  6  HMduOl'i  Life  of  Washington,  eh.  8,  pp.  809,  810. 

*  It  it  dne  to  the  ezeellent  stateamen  who  framed  the  Conatitation,  to  give  theb 
reaaona  for  the  omitaion  of  any  proTialon  in  the  Oonatitotion  aecnring  the  trial  hf 
jnij  in  dvfl  eaaea.  They  were  not  inaenaihle  to  ita  Taloe ;  bat  the  diverdty  of  the 
inatitationa  of  different  Statea  on  thia  aabject  oompeUed  them  to  acqoieaoe  in  leering 
it  entirely  to  the  aonnd  diacretion  of  Oongreia.  The  FederaUat,  No.  88,  haa  giyen  an 
elaborate  paper  to  the  anlject,  which  ia  tranacribed  at  laige  aa  a  monument  of  admira- 
ble reaaoning  and  exalted  patriotiam. 

"The  oljeetion  to  the  plan  of  the  conrention,  whieh  haa  met  with  moet  ancoeaa 
in  thia  States  ia  relatiTe  to  tkt  want  qfa  amdUuiional  proHnon  for  the  trial  by  jury  ii 
dril  eaaea.  The  diaingennona  form  in  which  thia  oljection  ia  naually  atated,  haa 
been  repeatedly  adTerted  to  and  expoaed,  hot  continuea  to  be  pumued  in  all  the 
oonverMtiona  and  writings  of  the  opponenta  of  the  plan.  The  mere  ailence  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  civil  cauae$  ia  represented  aa  an  abolition  of  the  trial  by 
Jury  ;  and  the  declamations  to  which  it  has  afforded  a  pretext  are  artfully  calculated 
to  induce  a  persuasion  that  this  pretended  abolition  is  complete  and  universal,  extend- 
ing not  only  to  eyery  species  of  ciril  but  even  to  criminal  causes.  To  argue  with 
respect  to  the  latter  would  be  as  yain  and  fruitless  aa  to  a^einpt  to  demonstrate  any 
of  those  propositions  which,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  force  conviction,  when 
expressed  in  language  adapted  to  convey  their  meaning. 

"With  regard  to  civil  causes,  subtleties,  almost  too  contemptible  for  refute tion, 
have  been  employed  to  countenance  the  surmise  that  a  thing  which  is  only  not 
provided  far  is  entirely  abolished.  Every  man  of  discernment  must  at  once  perceive 
the  wide  difference  between  sHence  and  abolition.  But,  as  the  inventors  of  this  fallacy 
have  attempted  to  supi)ort  it  by  certain  legal  maxims  of  intorpretatiou,  which  they 
have  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  explore  the 
ground  they  have  taken. 

"The  maxims  on  which  they  rely  are  of  this  nsture :  'A  specification  of  particn- 
lora  is  an  exclusion  of  generals  ; '  or,  '  The  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of 
another.'    Hence,  say  they,  as  the  Constitution  has  established  the  trial  by  jury 

(a)  See  Parsons  v.  Bedford,  8  Pet  447.      the  State  courts.    The  Justices  v.  Mu^ 
This   provision    is   applicable    to    coses     ray,  9  Wall.  874. 
brought  into  the  Supreme  Court   from 
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§  1769.  Upon  a  very  i^ecieiit  (xk^aaion  the  true  interpretatioiK 
and  extent  of  this  amendm^ht  Ctune  befoi'e  the  Supreme  Court  foi^ 

iii  crimioal  caaes^  and  is  silent  in  HBspect  to  dVil«  this  silence  is  ah  implied  prohibition 
df  trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

"  The  rules  of  legal  interpretation  are  rnlei  of  eomimon  mu$f  adopted  hy  the  oonits' 
fn  the  constmction  of  the  laws.  The  tme  test^  therefore,  of  a  just  application  of 
tlhein,  is  its  conformity  to  the  sooroe  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  being  the 
dase,  let  roe  ask  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  to  suppose  that  a  provision 
obli|titig  the  legislative  power  to  commit  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  to  Juries  is  a 
privation  of  its  right  to  authorise  of  permit  that  mode  of  trial  in  other  cases  t  Is  it* 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  command  to  do  one  thing  is  a  prohibition  to  the  doing  of 
ahother,  which  there  was  a  previous  power  to  do^  and  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  thing  commanded  to  be  done  f  If  such  a  supposition  would  be  unnatural  and 
unreasonable,  it  cannot  be  rational  to  maintain  that  an  injunction  of  the  trial  by  Jury 
id  certain  cases  is  an  interdiction  of  it  in  others. 

"  A  power  to  constitute  court*  is  a  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  tiiil ;  and  con- 
sequently, if  nothing  was  said  in  the  Oonstitution  on  the  snlject  of  Juries^  the  legia* 
lature  would  be  at  liberty  either  to  adopt  that  institution  or  to  let  ii  alone.  This 
discretion  in  regard  to  criminal  cautos  is  abridged  by  an  express  injunction  ;  but-  it' 
is  left  at  large  in  relation  to  dvU  caused  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  a  total 
silence  on  the  subject  The  specificatio-  of  an  obligation  to  try  all  erimilial  causta 
in  a  particular  mode  excludes  indeed  the  obligation  of  employing  the  same  model 
in  civil  causes,  but  does  not  abridge  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  that  mode,^ 
if  it  should  be  thought  proper.  The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the  national  legislature 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  submit  all  the  civil  causes  of  federal  cognizance  to  the 
determination  of  juries,  is  a  pretence  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

"  From  these  observations  this  conclusion  results,  that  the'  trial  by  Jury  in  civil 
cases  would  not  be  abolished ;  and  that  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  maxims 
which  have  been  quoted  is  contrary  to  reason^  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Even  if 
these  maxims  had  a  precise  technical  sense,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  employ  them  upon  the  present  occ^on,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  they 
would  still  be  inapplicable  to  a  constitution  of  government  In  relation  to  such  a 
subject,  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  its  provisions,  apart  from  any  technical 
rules,  is  the  true  criterion  of  construction. 

"  Having  now  seen  that  the  maxims  itolied  upon  will  not  bekr  the  use  made  of 
them,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  proper  application.  This  will  be  best  done 
by  examples.  The  plan  of  the  convention  declares  that  the  power  of  Congp'ess,  or,' 
in  other  words,  of  the  nalianal  UgUlature^  shall  extend  to  certain  enumerated  cases. 
This  specification  of  particulars  evidently  excludes  all  pretension  to  a  general  legis- 
lative authority  ;  because  an  affirmative  grant  of  special  powers  would  be  absurd,  as 
Well  as  useless,  if  a  general  authority  wai  intendedi 

*'  In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  the  federal  judicature  is  declared  by  the  Con- 
atitudon  to  comprehend  certain  cases  particularly  specified.  The  expretoion  of 
those  cases  marks  the  precise  limits,  beyond  which  the  federal  courts  cannot  extend* 
their  jurisdiction;  because,  the  objects  of  their  cognisance  being  enumerated,  the 
Bpedflcation  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not  exclude  all  ideas  of  more  extensive- 
attthority. 

^  These  examples  are  sufficiimt'  t6  elucidate  the  maxims  which  hate  beeh  men- 
tioned, and  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used. 

*'  From  what  hss  been  siid,  it  imift  appear  im^iMBtioiiably  tme^  that  trial  by  Jury' 
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deciBion,  in  a  cebb  from  LouiBiana,  where  the  question  wbb,  whetiier 
the  Supreme  Oourt  could  entertain  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and 

it  In  no  eaae  aboUahed  bj  tha  proposed  Cooftitation ;  and  it  is  eqnaUy  true  tiiat  in 
thoie  oontTOTeniei  betwaen  indlTidoal^  in  which  tha  gnat  body  of  tha  poopla  an 
likaly  to  be  intamtad,  that  inatitatlon  wiU  rsmain  pfaeiiely  in  tha  aitnation  in  whibh 
itia  pkoed  by  tha  Stata  oonatitationa.  Tha  foundation  of  thia  assertion  is»  that  tiia 
national  Jodidaiy  wiU  have  no  oogniasnoa  of  them,  and  of  cooxse  they  will  raniain 
detenninahla,  as  heretofore,  by  tha  State  coorta  only,  and  in  tha  manner  which  tha 
State  oonstitutiona  and  lawa  preseiiba.  All  land  canaei^  except  where  cUima  nndar 
the  grants  of  different  Statea  coma  into  qnestion,  and  all  other  oontroTcrsies  betweaa 
tha  dtisena  of  tha  same  StatCb  nnleas  where  they  depend  npon  positiTo  violatiooa 
of  tha  articlaa  of  Union  by  acta  of  tha  State  l^gislatoras^  will  bdong  ezdusiyaly  to 
tha  Jurisdiction  of  tha  State  tribonala.  Add  to  this  that  admindty  causes,  and  almoat 
all  thcaa  which  are  of  equity  jurisdiction,  are  daterminabia  under  our  own  goYcm* 
ment  without  tha  .intonrention  of  a  Jury,  and  tha  inference  from  tha  whole  will  ba^ 
that  this  institution,  as  it  aziata  with  ua  at  preeent,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  to  any 
great  extent  by  tlie  propoeed  alteration  in  our  system  of  goYemment. 

'*  Tlia  fUenda  and  advarssriea  of  tha  plan  of  tlia  conYcntion,  if  they  i^gree  in  noth- 
ing elae,  concur  at  least  in  tha  Yalua  they  set  upmi  tlia  trial  by  Jury  ^  or,  if  there  ia 
any  diffarsnca  between  them,  it  consists  in  this  :  the  former  T^;ard  it  as  a  Ysluabla 
aafi^gnard  to  liberty;  tha  latter  represent  it  u  tha  Yaiy  palladium  of  ftae  goYcmment. 
For  my  own  part^  tha  mora  tha  oparstion  of  tha  institution  haa  fallen  under  my 
obserYation,  tha  more  reaaon  I  have  discoYerad  for  holding  it  in  high  estimation ; 
and  it  would  be  altogether  auperfluoua  to  examine  to  what  extent  it  deserYcs  to  ba 
esteemed  uaefnl,  or  essentia]  in  a  repreeentatiYe  republic,  or  how  much  more  merit 
it  may  be  entitled  to  as  a  defence  agidnat  tha  oppresdona  of  an  hereditary  monarch 
than  u  a  barrier  to  tha  tyranny  of  popular  magistrates  in  a  popular  goYcmment. 
Discussions  of  this  kind  would  be  more  curious  than  beneficial,  as  all  are  satisfied 
of  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and  of  its  friendly  aspect  to  liberty.  But  I  must 
acknowledge,  that  I  cannot  readily  discern  the  inseparable  connection  between  the 
existence  of  liberty  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  ciyil  cases.  Arbitrary  impeachments, 
arbitrary  methods  of  prosecuting  pretended  offences,  arbitrary  punishments  upon 
arbitrary  conyictions,  have  ever  appeared  to  me  the  great  engines  of  judicial  despot- 
ism ;  and  all  these  have  relation  to  criminal  proceedings.  The  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  aided  by  the  habeas  corpus  act,  seems  therefore  to  be  alone  concerned 
in  the  question.  And  both  of  these  are  provided  for  in  the  most  ample  manner  in 
the  plan  of  the  convention. 

"It  has  been  obeerved  that  trial  by  jury  is  a  safeguard  against  an  oppressive 
exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation.    This  obeervation  deserves  to  be  canvassed. 

"  It  is  evident  that  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  legislature,  in  i-ognrd  to  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  laid,  to  the  objtds  upon  which  tlioy  are  to  bo  iin|K)suil,  or  to 
the  ruU  by  which  they  are  to  be  apportioned.  If  it  can  have  any  influence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  upon  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

"  As  to  the  mode  of  collection  in  this  State  under  our  own  constitution,  the  trial  by 
jury  is  in  most  cases  oat  of  use.  The  taxes  are  usually  levied  by  the  more  summary 
proceeding  of  distress  and  sale,  as  in  cases  of  rent.  And  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  this  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  dilatory  course  of 
a  trial  at  law  to  recover  the  taxes  imposed  on  individuals  would  neither  suit  the  exi- 
gendes  of  the  public  nor  promote  the  convenience  of  the  dtizens.     It  would  often 
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re-examine  the  facts  tried  bj  a  jury,  that  being  tlie  practice  under 
the  local  law,  and  there  being  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 

occasion  an  accomalation  of  costs  more  burdensome  than  the  original  sum  of  the  tax 
to  be  levied. 

**  And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  rsTenne,  the  provision  in  favor  of  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases  will  afford  the  desired  security.  Wilful  abuses  of  a  public 
authority,  to  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  and  every  species  of  official  extortion  are 
offences  against  the  government,  for  which  the  persons  who  commit  them  may  be 
indicted  and  punished  according  to  the  drcamstanoe  of  the  case. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  oases  appears  to  depend  on  circum- 
stances foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  The  strongest  aigument  in  its  favor  is, 
that  it  is  a  security  ag^nst  corruption.  As  there  is  always  more  time  and  better  op- 
portunity to  tamper  with  a  standing  body  of  magistrates  than  with  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  occasion,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  a  comipt  influence  would  more  easily 
find  its  way  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  The  force  of  this  consideration  is,  how- 
ever, diminished  by  others.  The  sheriff,  who  is  the  summoner  of  ordinary  juries,  and 
the  clerks  of  courts,  who  have  the  nomination  of  special  juries,  are  themselves  stand- 
ing officers,  and,  acting  individually,  may  be  supposed  more  accessible  to  the  touch  of 
corruption  than  the  judges,  who  are  a  collective  body.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  those  officers  to  select  jurors  who  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  party  as  well  as  a  comiptod  bench.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
that  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  gaining  some  of  the  jurors  promiscuously  taken 
from  the  public  mass  than  in  gaining  men  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  government 
for  their  probity  and  good  character.  But,  making  every  deduction  for  these  considera- 
tions, the  trial  by  jury  must  still  be  a  valuable  check  upon  corruption.  It  greatly 
multiplies  the  impediments  to  its  success.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  corrupt  both  court  and  jury ;  for  where  the  jury  have  gone  evidently  wrongs 
the  court  will  gonomlly  grant  a  new  trial ;  and  it  would  bo,  in  most  cases,  of  little  use 
to  practiso  u|ion  the  jury,  unless  the  court  could  bo  likewise  gained.  Uere,  then,  is  a 
double  security  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  complicated  agency  tends  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  both  institutions.  By  increasing  the  obstacles  to  success,  it  dis- 
courages attempts  to  seduce  the  integrity  of  either.  The  temptations  to  prostitution, 
which  the  judges  might  have  to  surmount,  must  certainly  be  much  fewer,  while  the 
co-operation  of  a  jury  is  necessary,  than  they  might  be  if  they  had  themselves  the 
exclusive  determination  of  all  causes. 

"Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  essentiality  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits  to  liberty,  I  admit  that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  under  proper 
regulations,  an  excellent  method  of  determining  questions  of  property  ;  and  that  on 
this  account  alone  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  constitutional  provision  in  its  favor,  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  be  comprehended. 
This,  however,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  affair  of  much  difficulty  ;  and  men  not  blinded 
by  enthusiasm  must  be  sensible  that  in  a  federal  government,  which  is  a  composition 
of  societies  whose  ideas  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  matter  materially  vary  from 
each  other,  the  difficulty  mnst  be  not  a  little  augmented.  For  my  own  part,  at  every 
new  view  I  take  of  the  subject,  I  become  more  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  obstacles 
which,  we  are  authoritatively  informed,  prevented  the  insertion  of  a  provision  on  this 
head  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

"  The  great  difference  between  the  limits  of  the  jury  trial  in  different  States  is  not 
generally  understood.    And  as  it  must  have  considerable  influence  on  the  sentence  we 
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eomrtB  of  the  United  States  ia  Louisiaiia  to  adopt  the  local  pnu)- 
tice,  with  certaiit  limitatione..  The  Saprema  Oonrt  held  tfaftk  no 

OBIghtto  pMi  gfjon  the  omJMioii  fwmpiafmd  d^.fai  wyid  to  Udi  pointy  m  flspknitiiHi 
of  it  it  neoMMiy.  In  tliif  StufeBb  our  jodidil  flttaUitliaMiite  icMmliU  nion  mmdf 
tlMUi  in  any  otbar  thoie  of  Qicot  Britain.  Wo  havo  conrta  of  oommon  law,  eooita  of 
prabatoa  (anaU^goo^  in  oflrtain  niatta%  to  the  apiiitoal  eonitain  Kngiaml),  a  oonit  of 
admiialt7«  and  a  oout  of  cfaanoeiy.  In  the  eoorta  of  eonuBon  kw  onlj.  the  trial  hy 
jnrjF  pmrail^  and  thia  with  aome  eaoeptiona.  In  aO  the  othen^  a  ain^  Judge  pva- 
aidei^  and  praeeeda^in  genenlg  either  aeeoiding  to  the  oooiae  of  the  eanoQ  or  dTil  Inr. 
without  the  aid  of  a  Juj.  In  Hew  Jeiaej  there  ia  aeout  of  chanoei7»  which  piooeeda 
like  001%  hot  neither  eomta  of  adminltj  nor  of  prohatei^  in  the  aeoae  in  whieh  theae 
httt  are  eatahliihed  with  vaL  In  that  State  the  eoorta  of  eonunon  Uw  have  the  eogni- 
nnee  of  thoae  eanaea  which  with  na  are  determinahle  in  the  eoorta  of  adndimltj  and  of 
piohateib  ^^  oicaamp  the  Jorj  trial  ia  more  eztenaive  in  Hew  ^mwtj  than  in  Hew 
Toifc..  btPennqriw^  thia  ia,  perhapi^  atill  more  the  eaae ;  for  there  ia  no  eomt  of 
ehaneaiy  in  that  States  and  ita  eommon-law  eoorta  haTO  equity  jnriadietion.  It  has  a 
eoutof  admiralty^  hot  none  of  pfohatei^atleaatonthephmof  oora.  Delaware  ha% 
in  theae  icepeet%  imitated  Penniyifania.  Maryland  afipioaohea  more  neariy  to  Hew 
York,  aadoea  alio  yiiginia,eseept  that  the  latter  haa  a  plnnlity  of  ehaneellon.  Hoitii 
Oarolina  hean  moat  alBnity  to  Pennqrl wiia ;  Soath  Oarolina  to  Yiiginia.  I  helief<% 
howerer,  that  in  aome  of  there  Statea  which  have  diatinet  ooorta  of  adminlty,  the 
eauM  decoding  in  them  are  triable  hyjnriea.  In  Geoigia  there  are  none  hat  eommoa- 
law  ooorti^  and  an  appeal*  of  oonrae^  Uea  from  the  yerdietof  one  Jury  to  another,  whieh 
ia  called  a  apeoial  J|iry,  and  for  which  a  partioolar  mode  of  appohitment  is  mariced  out 
In  Conneetieat  they  haie  no  diatinet  courta  either  of  chancery  or  of  adminlty,  and 
thdr  courta  of  prohateahaTe  no  Juriadietion  of  eanaea.  Thefar  common-law  courte  have 
adndrelty,  and,  to  a  certain  eztent»  eq^ty  Juriadietion.  In  caaea  of  importance,  theb 
general  amembly  ia  the  only  court  of  chancery .  In  Connecticut,  therefore,  the  trial  by 
jury  extends  in  pradiee  further  than  in  any  other  State  yet  mentioned.  Rhode  Island 
ii,  I  believe,  in  this  particular,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetta  and  New  Hampshire,  in  regard  to  the  blending  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty 
jurisdictions,  are  in  a  similar  predicament.  In  the  four  eastern  States,  the  trial  by  jury 
not  only  stands  upon  a  broader  foundation  than  in  the  other  States,  but  it  is  attended  with 
a  peculiarity  unknown,  in  ita  full  extent,  to  any  of  them.  There  is  an  appeal,  ofcaune, 
from  one  jury  to  another,  till  there  has  been  two  verdicto  out  of  three  on  one  side. 

"  From  this  sketeh  it  appears  that  there  is  a  material  diversity  as  well  in  the  modi- 
fication as  in  the  extent  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  the  several 
States  ;  and  from  this  fact  these  obvious  reflections  flow :  first,  that  no  general  rule 
could  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  convention  which  would  have  corrospondod  with 
the  circumstances  of  all  the  States ;  and,  secondly,  that  more,  or  at  least  as  much, 
might  have  been  hazarded  by  taking  the  system  of  any  one  State  for  a  standard  as 
by  omitting  a  provision,  altogether,  and.leaving  the  matter,  as  haa  been  done,  to  legia- 
lative  regulation. 

"  The  propoeitiona  which  have  been  made  for  supplying  the  omission  have  rather 
aerved  to  illustrate  than  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  thing.  The  minority  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  propoaed  this  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose  :  'Trial  by  jury  shall 
be  as  heretofore  ; '  and  this,  I  maintain,  would  be  inapplicable  and  indeterminate. 
The  United  Statea^  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  the  object  to  which  all  general 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  must  be  undeiatond  to  refer.    Now,  it  is  evident  that. 
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authority  was  given  by  the  act  to  re-ezainine  the  facts ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  an  opinion  was  intimated  of  the  most  serious  doubts  of 

thongh  trial  by  jury,  with  rarioiu  limitttioiit,  is  known  in  eacH  State  indiyidnally,  yet 
in  the  United  States,  as  iuch,  it  ia,  strictly  speaking,  unknown,  because  the  present 
federal  goyemment  has  no  judiciary  power  whateTer  ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
antecedent  establLshment  to  which  the  .term  'heretofore'  could  properly  relate.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  destitute  of  precise  meaning,  and  inoperative  from  its  uncertainty. 

"  As,  on  the  one  handi  the  form  of  the  provision  would  not  fulfil  the  intent  of  its 
proposora,  so,  on  tlie  other,  if  I  apprehend  that  intent  rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself 
inexpedient  1  presume  it  to  be,  that  causes  in  the  federal  courts  should  be  tried  by 
jury,  if,  in  the  State  where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of  trial  would  obtain  in  a  similsr 
case  in  the  State  courts ;  that  is  to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be  tried  in  Con- 
necticut by  a  jury,  in  New  York  without  one.  The  capricious  opention  of  so  dis- 
similar a  method  of  trial  in  the  same  cases,  under  the  same  govemment,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  indispose  every  well-regulated  judgment  towards  it  Whether  the  cause 
should  be  tried  with  or  without  a  jury,  would  depend,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  on 
the  accidental  situation  of  the  court  and  parties. 

"  But  this  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  objection.  I  feel  a  deep  and  delib- 
erate conviction  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  is  an  ineligible 
one.  1  think  it  so  particularly  in  suits  which  concern  the  public  peace  with  foreign 
nations ;  that  is,  in  most  casea  where  the  question  turns  wholly  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
Of  this  nature,  among  others,  are  all  prize  causes.  Juries  cannot  be  supposed  com- 
petent to  investigations  that  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  ;  and  they  will  sometimes  be  under  the  influence  of  impressions  which  wU 
not  suflcr  them  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  those  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
ouglit  to  guide  their  inquiries.  There  would,  of  course,  be  always  danger  that  the 
rights  of  other  nations  might  be  infringed  by  their  decisions,  so  as  to  afford  occasions 
of  reprisal  and  war.  Though  the  true  province  of  juries  be  to  determine  matters  of 
fact,  yet,  in  most  cases,  legal  consequences  are  complicated  with  fact  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  a  separation  impracticable. 

"It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark  in  relation  to  prize  causes,  to  mention 
that  the  method  of  determining  them  has  been  thought  worUiy  of  particular  regula- 
tion in  various  treaties  between  different  powers  of  Europe,  and  that,  pursuant  to 
such  treaties,  they  are  determinable  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  last  resort,  before  the 
king  himself  in  his  privy  council,  where  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law  undergoes  a  re- 
examination. This  alone  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of  inserting  a  fundamental  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  would  make  the  State  systems  a  standard  for  the  national 
government  in  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  danger  of  encumbering  the  gov- 
ernment with  any  constitutional  provisions  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  indisputable. 

"  My  convictions  are  equally  strong  that  great  advantages  result  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  equity  from  Uie  law  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  causes  which  belong  to 
the  former  would  be  improperly  committed  to  juries.  The  great  and  primary  use  of 
a  court  of  equity  is  to  give  relief  in  extraordinanTf  eojes,  which  are  exeeptions  to  gen- 
eral rules.  To  unite  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  must 
have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  general  rules,  and  to  subject  every  case  that  arises  to 
a  special  determination  ;  while  a  separation  between  the  jurisdictions  has  the  contrary 
effect  of  rendering  one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keeping'  each  within  the  ex- 
pedient limits.  Besides  this,  the  circumstances  that  constitute  cases  proper  for  courts 
of  equity  are,  in  many  instances,  so  nioe  and  intricate^  that  thej  are  incompatible 
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its  constitationalitjr.  On  that  occasion  the  court  said:  ^  The  trial 
bj  jury  is  justly  dear  to  the  American  people.    It  has  always  been 

with  the  genint  of  trials  hy  jary.  Thej  require  often  inch  long  and  critical  inTcsti- 
gation,  as  would  be  impracticable  to  men  called  oocasionaUy  from  their  occnpationa, 
and  obliged  to  decide  before  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  them.  The  simplicity 
and  expedition  which  form  the  distinguishing  characters  of  this  mode  of  trial  require 
that  the  matter  to  be  decided  should  be  reduced  to  some  single  and  obvious  point ; 
while  the  litigations  usual  in  chancery  frequently  comprehend  a  long  train  of  minute 
and  independent  particulars. 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  separation  of  the  equity  from  the  l^gal  jurisdiction  is  peculiar 
to  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence^  —  the  model  which  has  been  followed  in  sev* 
end  of  the  States.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  unknown 
in  eyery  instance  in  which  they  haye  been  united.  And  the  separation  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  pristine  purity.  The  nature  of  a  court  of 
equity  wiU  readily  permit  the  extension  of  its  jurisdiction  to  matters  of  law ;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  to  be  suspected,  that  the  attempt  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law  to  matters  of  equity  will  not  only  be  unproductive  of  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  courts  of  chancery  on  the  plan  upon  which  they  are  established 
in  this  State,  but  will  tend  gradually  to  change  the  nature  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
to  undermine  the  trial  by  jury,  by  introducing  questions  too  complicated  for  a  dedsion 
in  thst  mode. 

"These  appear  to  be  oonclusive  reasons  against  incorporating  the  systems  of  aU 
the  States,  in  the  formation  of  the  national  judiciary  according  to  what  may  be  con* 
jectured  to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Pennsylvania  minority.  Let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  proposition  of  Massachusetts  is  calculated  to  remedy  the  supposed  defect. 

"  It  is  in  this  form  :  '  In  civil  actions  between  citizens  of  different  States,  every 
issue  of  fact,  arising  in  adioru  ai  eommon  law,  may  be  tried  by  a  jury,  if  the  parties, 
or  either  of  them,  request  it.' 

"  This,  at  best,  is  a  proposition  confined  to  one  description  of  causes  ;  and  the  in- 
ference is  fair,  either  that  the  Massachusetts  convention  considered  that  as  the  only 
class  of  federal  causes  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  proper,  or  that,  if  de< 
sirous  of  a  more  extensive  provision,  they  found  it  impracticable  to  devise  one  which 
would  properly  answer  the  end.  If  the  first,  the  omission  of  a  regulation  respecting 
so  partial  an  object  can  never  be  considered  as  a  material  imperfection  in  the  system. 
If  the  last,  it  afibrds  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  thing. 

**  But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  advert  to  the  oliservations  ali-eady  made  resi)ecting  the 
courts  that  subsist'  in  the  severol  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  difTuront  |)ower8  exer- 
cised by  them,  it  will  appear  that  there  are  no  expressions  nioro  vague  and  indeter- 
minate than  those  which  have  been  employed  to  characterize  Uiot  siKscics  of  causes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  In  this  State,  the  boundaries 
between  actions  at  common  law  and  actions  of  equitable  jurisdiction  are  ascertained  in 
conformity  to  the  rules  which  prevail  in  England  upon  that  subject.  In  many  of  the 
other  States  the  boundaries  are  less  precise.  In  some  of  them  every  cause  is  to  be  tried 
in  a  court  of  common  law  ;  and  upon  that  foundation  every  action  may  be  considered 
as  an  action  at  common  law,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  if  the  {larties  or  either  of  them 
choose  it.  Hence,  the  same  irregularity  and  confusion  would  be  introduced  by  a  com- 
pliance with  this  proposition  that  I  have  already  noticed  as  resulting  from  the  regula- 
tion proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  minority.  In  one  State  a  cause  would  receive  its 
determination  from  a  jury,  if  the  parties  or  either  of  them  requested  it ;  but  in  another 
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an  object  of  deep  interest  and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment 
upon  it  has  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.    The  right  to  such 

State,  a  cause  exactly  similar  to  the  other  mnst  be  decided  without  the  intenrention  of 
a  jury,  because  the  State  tribunals  yaried  as  to  common-law  Jurisdiction. 

"  It  is  obTious,  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  proposition  cannot  operate,  as  a 
general  regulation,  until  some  uniform  p?an,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  common-law 
and  equitable  jurisdictions,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  different  States.  To  deyise  a  plan 
of  that  kind  is  a  task  arduous  in  itself,  and  which  it  would  require  much  time  and 
rpfloction  to  mature.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suggest  any 
general  regulation  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union*  or  that 
would  iierfectly  quadrate  with  the  several  State  institutions. 

"It  may  be  asked,  why  could  not  a  reference  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  State,  taking  that  which  is  allowed  by  me  to  be  a  good  one,  as  a  standard  for 
the  United  States  t  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  very  probable  the  other  States  should 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  our  institutions  which  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  are  more  attached  to  their  own,  and  that  each  would  struggle  for  the 
preference.  If  the  plan  of  taking  one  State  as  a  model  for  the  whole  had  been  thought 
of  in  the  convention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  adoption  of  it  in  that  body  would  have 
been  rendered  difficult  by  the  predilection  of  each  representation  in  favor  of  its  own 
government ;  and  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  States  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  model.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  them  would  be  improper  ones.  And  I 
leave  it  to  coi\jecture,  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  most  likely  that  New 
York  or  some  other  State  would  have  been  preferred.  But  admit  that  a  judicious 
selection  could  have  been  effected  in  the  convention,  still  there  would  have  been  great 
danger  of  jealousy  and  disgust  in  the  other  States  at  the  partiality  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  institutions  of  one.  The  enemies  of  the  plan  would  have  been  furnished 
with  a  fine  pretext  for  raising  a  host  of  local  prejudices  against  it,  which  perhaps  might 
have  hazarded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  its  final  establishment 

"  To  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  a  definition  of  the  cases  which  the  trial  by  jury 
ought  to  embrace,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  by  men  of  enthusiastic  tempers  that  a 
provision  might  have  been  inserted  for  establishing  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  For 
this,  I  believe,  no  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any  member  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  con* 
siderations  which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  the  proposition  of  the  minority  of 
Pennsylvania  must  satisfy  every  sober  mind  that  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  eUl  cases  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  error  in  the  plan. 

"In  short,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  arduous  will  appear  the  task  of 
fashioning  a  provision  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  express  too  little  to  answer  the  purpose 
or  too  much  to  be  advisable,  or  which  might  not  have  opened  other  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  and  essential  object  of  introducing  a  firm  national  government. 

"  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  different  lights  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  course  of  these  observations  will  go  far 
towards  removing  in  candid  minds  the  apprehensions  they  may  have  entertained  on 
the  point.  They  have  tended  to  show  that  the  security  of  liberty  is  materiaUy  con- 
cerned only  in  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  most 
ample  manner  in  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that,  even  in  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  civil  cases,  those  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  community  is  interested,  that 
mode  of  trial  will  remain  in  full  force,  as  established  in  the  State  constitutions,  un- 
touched and  unaffected  by  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that  it  is  in  no  case  abolished 
by  that  plan  ;  and  that  there  are  great,  if  not  insnnnonntable,  difficulties  in  the  way 
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a  trial  is,  it  is  bdieyedi  ineorporated  into  and  aecured  in  eyeiy 
State  constitution  in  the  Union;  and  it  is  foond  in  the  eonstitii- 
tion  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  originally 
taken  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  irant 
of  an  express  provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
leases.  Ab  Boon  as  the  Oonstitution  was  adopted,  this  right  was 
secured  by  the  seventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
by  Congress,  which  received  an  assent  of  the  people  so  general 
as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a  fundan^ental  guarantee  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.    Thi^  amendment  declares, 

of  makliig  any pv^dae  and  proper  jitafidtm  te iftin  Hia  Gooatitation ipr tli9 Unitad 

*'  Tha  beat  jodgaa  of  the  mattar^wfll  be  the  laaal  aazioiia  for  a  oonatitatioiial  eatab- 
liahment  of  the  trial  by  juiy  In  d^nl  turn,  and  wfll  be  the  moat  ready  to  admit  that 
the  ohangea  which  are  oontinnally  happening  In  the  aSkiia  of  aociety  nay  render  a 
dilTerent  mode  of  determining  qneatjona  of  property  preferable  in  many  eaae%  in  which 
tiiat  mode  of  trial  now  prevaila.  For  my  own  part»  I  acknowledge  myaelf  to  be  con- 
vinced that  eren  in  tliia  State  it  might  be  advantageoualy  extended  to  eome  caaea  to 
which  it  doee  not  at  preeent  apply,  and  mi^  aa  advantageooaly  be  abridged  in  othera. 
It  ii  oonoeded  by  all  reaaonable  man  that  it  oa|^t  not  to  obtain  in  all  caaea.  The 
floounplee  of  innorationa  which  contract  ita  ancient  limiti  aa  well  in  theae  Statoa  aa  in 
Oreat  Britain*  afford  a  akrong  proaomplion  that  ita  foimer  extent  baa  been  found  in- 
eonyenienty  and  giye  room  to  auppoee  that  future  experience  may  diaoover  the  propria^ 
and  utiUty  of  other  exceptiona.  I  auapect  it  to  be  impoarible  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  ilx  the  aalutary  point  at  which  the  operation  of  the  inatituUon  ought  to  atop ; 
and  this  ia  with  me  a  ationg  argument  for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  diacretion  of  the 
legialatore. 

''This  is  now  clearly  understood  to  be  the  caae  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  equally 
ao  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  And  yet  it  may  be  aafely  affirmed,  that  more  numerous 
enoroachmenta  haye  been  made  upon  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  State  since  the  revolu- 
tion, though  provided  for  by  a  positive  article  of  our  Constitution,  than  has  happened 
in  the  same  time  either  in  Connecticut  or  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  added,  that  these 
encroachments  have  generally  originated  with  the  men  who  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
people  they  are  the  warmest  defenders  of  popular  liberty,  but  who  have  rarely  suffered 
constitutional  obstacles  to  arrest  them  in  a  favorite  career.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
general  geniua  of  a  government  is  all  that  can  be  substantially  relied  upon  for  perma- 
nent effects.  Particular  provisions,  though  not  altogether  useless,  have  far  lues  virtue 
and  efficacy  than  are  commonly  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  the  want  of  them  will  never  be, 
with  men  of  sound  discernment,  a  decisive  objection  to  any  plan  which  exhibita  the 
leading  characters  of  a  good  government. 

"  It  certainly  sounds  not  a  little  harsh  and  extraordinary  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
aecurity  for  liberty  in  a  constitution  which  expressly  establishes  a  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  because  it  does  not  do  it  in  civil  also ;  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
Connecticut,  which  has  been  alwaya  regarded  as  the  most  popular  Stato  in  the  Union* 
can  boast  of  no  constitutional  provision  for  either."  The  Federalist,  No.  88.  See 
also  2  ElUof  s  Debates,  846,  880  to  410  ;  Id.  418  to  427  ;  3  £Uiot's  Debatee,  181,  182. 
187,  141,  158  ;  Id.  283,  284,  801,  802. 
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that,  *  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controyersy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved ;  and  no  fact,  once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. '  At  this  time  there  were  no  States 
in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  essentially 
that  of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning ;  and  probably  no 
States  were  contemplated  in  which  it  would  not  exist  The 
phrase,  *  common  law, '  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisprudence. 
The  Constitution  had  declared,  in  the  third  article,  ^that  the  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,'  Ac, 
and  ^to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.*  ^  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  civil  causes  in  courts  of  equity  and  admir- 
alty juries  do  not  intervene ;  and  that  courts  of  equity  use  the 
trial  by  jury  only  in  extraordinary  cases  to  inform  the  conscience 
of  the  court.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits 
at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment  By 
common  law  they  meant  what  the  Constitution  denominated  in 
the  third  article  Haw; '  not  merely  suits  which  the  common  law 
recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in 
which  legal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  in  which  equitable  rights  alone  were  recog- 
nized and  equitable  remedies  were  administered;  or  in  which, 
as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law  and  of  maritime 
law  and  equity  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit  Probably 
there  were  few,  if  any.  States  in  the  Union  in  which  some  new 
legal  remedies  differing  from  the  old  common-law  forms  were 
not  in  use ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened, 
and  the  general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  partition, 
and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples variously  adopted  and  modified.  In  a  just  sense,  the  amend- 
ment then  may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are 
not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the 

1  Anu,  SS  10^>  10^0- 
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peonliar  fonn  which  fhey  may  aismne  to  settle  legial  rights. 
And  GongreBa  aeem  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  exposi- 
tion in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20  (which  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  proposal  of  this  amendment),  for  in  the  ninth 
section  it  is  provided,  that  *the  trial  of  issues  in  &ct  in  the  dii- 
trict  eourt$  in  all  causes,  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  juriedietum^  shall  be  by  jury ; '  and  in  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion it  is  provided,  that  ^the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  circuit 
caurti  shall,  in  all  suits  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  juriedictum^  be  by  jury. '  ijid  again,  in  the  thir- 
teenth section,  it  is  provided  that  *  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  aetiane  at  law  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  by  jury.' 

§  1770.  ^  But  the  other  clause  of  the  amendment  is  still 
more  important,  and  we  read  it  aa  a  aubstantial  and  independent 
clause.  *  No  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examinable 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law.'  This  is  a  prohibition  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  re-examine  any  fttcts  tried  by  jury  in  any  other 
manner.  The  only  modes  known  to  the  common  law  to  re- 
examine such  &cts  are  the  granting  of  a  new  trial  by  the  court 
where  the  issue  was  tried,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
returnable,  or  the  award  of  a  venire  faciae  de  novo  by  an  appel- 
late court,  for  some  error  of  law  which  intervened  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  17,  has  given  to 
all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ^  power  to  grant  new  trials  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which 
new  trials  have  usually  been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law. '  And 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  amply  given  by  the  same 
act  (§§  22,  24)  to  this  court  to  redress  errors  of  law,  and,  for 
such  errors,  to  award  a  new  trial  in  suits  at  law  which  have 
been  tried  by  a  jury. 

§  1771.  "  Was  it  the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  general 
language  of  the  act  of  1824,  to  alter  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  court,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial 
by  a  re -examination  of  the  facts  tried  by  the  jury  7  to  enable  it, 
after  trial  by  jury,  to  do  that  in  respect  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  sitting  in  Louisiana,  which  is  denied  to  such 
courts  sitting  in  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  7  We  think 
not     No  general  words,  purporting  only  to  regulate  the  practice 
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of  a  particular  court  to  conform  its  modes  of  proceeding  to  thoBC 
prescribed  by  the  State  to  its  own  courts,  ought,  in  our  judgment^ 
to  receive  an  interpretation  which  would  create  so  important  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  securing  the  trial 
bj  jury.  Especially  ought  it  not  to  receive  such  an  interpreta- 
tion when  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  inferior  court  itself  to 
prevent  any  discrepancy  between  the  State  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  so  that  it  would  be  left  to  its  sole '  discretion 
to  sn|)crsodo,  or  to  give  conclusive  effect  in  the  appellate  court 
to,  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

§  1772.  ^'  If,  indeed,  the  construction  contended  for  at  the  bar 
were  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress,  we  entertain  the  most 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  No 
court  ought,  unless  the  terms  of  an  act  rendered  it  unavoidable,  to 
give  a  construction  to  it  which  should  involve  a  violation,  how- 
ever unintentional,  of  the  Constitution.  The  terms  of  the  present 
act  may  well  be  satisfied  by  limiting  its  operation  to  modes  of 
practice  and  proceeding  in  the  court  below,  without  changing  the 
effect  or  conclusiveness  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the  facts 
litigated  at  the  trial.  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  from  this 
construction ;  for  the  party  has  still  his  remedy,  by  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, to  bring  the  facts  in  review  before  the  appellate  court, 
so  far  as  those  facts  bear  upon  any  question  of  law  arising  at  the 
trial ;  and  if  there  be  any  mistake  of  the  facts,  the  court  below 
is  competent  to  redress  it,  by  granting  a  new  trial. ''^ 

§  1778.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  to  be  '*  with  such  excep- 
tions and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe." 
But  here  a  question  is  presented  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  whether  the  appellate  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  subject  to  be  withdrawn  and  modified  by  Con- 
gress, or  whether  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  confer  the 
jurisdiction  upon  the  court  If  the  former  be  the  true  construc- 
tion, then  the  entire  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  Congress  should 
make  no  exceptions  or  regulations,  would  attach  propria  vigore 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  latter,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
imperative  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  lifeless  until  Congress  have  conferred  power  on  it  And  if 
Congress  may  confer  power,  they  may  repeal  it  So  that  the 
whole  efficiency  of  the  judicial  power  is  left  by  the  Constitution 

1  Panoof  V.  Bedford,  8  Peten's  R.  446  to  440. 
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the  regulating  power  of  Congresd,  there  are  certain  incidental 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  attach  tO'  them^  in  common  with 
all  other  courts,  when  duly  organized,  without  any  positive  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature.  Such  are  the  power  of  ihe  courts  over 
their  own  officers,  and  the  power  to  protect  them  and  their  mem^ 
bers  from  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.^  (a) 
•  §  1775.  Although  the  judicial  department  under  the  Consti- 
tution would,  from  the  exposition  which  has  thus  been  made  of 
its  general  powers  and  functions,  seem  above  all  reasonable  ob- 
jections, it  was  assailed  with  uncommon  ardor  and  pertinacity  in 
the  State  conventions,  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  rights  of  the  States;  as  unlimited  in  its  extent  and  un- 
defined in  its  objects;  as  in  some  portions  of  its  jurisdiction 
wholly  unnecessary  and  in  others  vitally  defective.  In  short, 
the  objections  were  oC  the  most  opposite  characters,  and,  if 
yielded  to,  would  have  left  it  without  a^  shadow  of  power  or 
efficiency.* 

§  1776.  The  Federalist  has  concluded  itl9>  remarks  on  the  judi- 
cial department  in  the  following  manner:  *^The  amount  of  the 
observations  hitherto  made  on  the  authority  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment is  this :  That  it  bias  been  carefully  restricted  to  those 
causes  which  are  manifestly  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
national  judicature;  that,  in  the  partitions  of  this  authority^  a 

1  Ex  parte  Bollmui,  4  Gnmch,  75 ;  3a  parte  Ketniey,  7  Wheat.  R.  S8,  44  ;  Ander- 
son V.  Dunn,  6  Wheat  R  204. 

s  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880  to  427 ;  1  EUiot's  Debates^  119  to  122  ;  8  Elliofs  De^ 
hates,  126  to  145  ;  2  Amer.  Mnieotiu  422,  420,  485  ;.  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  72 ;  IcL 
419,. 420;  Id.  584,  540,546. 


(a)  Proceedings  for  contempt  of  court 
are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  right  of 
trial  by  jury.  Eilenbecker  v.  District 
Court  of  Plymouth  Ck>unty,  184  U.  8. 81 ; 
Ex  parte  Savin,  181  U.  S.  267  ;  Ex  parte 
Cuddy,  Id.  280  ;  Ex  parte  Terry^  128 
U.  S-  289  ;  Anderson  o.  Dunn,  6  Wheat. 
204;  Cartwright's  Ca8^  114  Hats.  280, 
and  cases  there  cited. 

The  power  of  the  United  States  courts 
oTer  contempts  is  now  regulated  in  part 
by  statute.  This  power,  it  is  enacted, 
"  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
cases  except  the  misbehaTlor  of  any  per^ 
son  or  persons  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  said 


courts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  the  misbehayior 
of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  courts  in 
their  official  transactions,  and  the  disobe- 
dience or  resistance  by  any  officer  of  the 
said  courts,  party,  juror,  witness^  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  any  lawful  writ, 
process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command 
of  the  said  courts."  V.  8.  Rer.  Sts. 
1 725»  •  The  power  to  punish  for  contempt 
is  inherent  in  all  courts.  Eilenbecker 
V.  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 
mpra;  Ex  arte  Robinson,  19  WalL  505 ; 
Oartwrigfat's  Case,  eupra. 
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Tery  small  portion  of  original  jnrisdiction  has  been  reserved  to 
the  Supreme  Oourt^  and  flie  rest  consigned  to  the  subordinate 
tribunals ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  possess  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  jn  all  the  cases  referred  to  tihem, 
but  subject  to  any  exeeptiam  and  regutatiam  which  may  be 
thought  advisable;  that  this  appellate  jurisdiction  does  in  no 
case  aboluh  the  trial  by  jury;  and  that  an  ordinary  degree  of 
prudence  and  integrity  m  the  national  councils  will  ensure  us 
solid  advantages  from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  judi- 
ciary, without  exposing  us  to  any  of  the  inconveniences  which 
have  been  predicted  from  that  source."^ 

§  1777.  The  functions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
Itnited  States  are  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  called  upon  to  advise  the  President  in  any  ex- 
ecutive measures,  or  to  give  extrajudicial  interpretations  of  law, 
or  to  act  as  commissioners  in  cases  of  pensions,  or  other  like 
proceedings.^ 

§  1778.  The  next  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article 
is  ^The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
such  crimes  shall  have  been  committed.  But  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed.  *'' (a) 

§  1779.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  this  place  to  expatiate 
upon  the  antiquity  or  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  It  was  from  very  early  times  insisted  on  by  our  ancestors 
in  the  parent  country,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  civil  and 
political  liberties,  and  watched  with  an  unceasing  jealousy  and 
solicitude.  The  right  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  Magna  Gharta,^  in  which  it  is  declared,  ^^niUltis  homo  capiatur^ 

1  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  81.  See  on  the  Judiciary  the  Journal  of  Oonvention,  pp.  98, 
00,  100,  188i  180,  205,  801. 

s  5  MarshaH's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  488,  441 ;'  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  29, 
p.  868  (2d  edit  ch.  81,  p.  876) ;  Marbory  v,  Madison,  1  Cninch,  171  ;  Dewhurst  v. 
Cottlthart,  3  Dall.  R.  499  ;  Haybam's  Case,  2  Dall.  R.  409,  410,  and  note  Id.,  and 
p.  411 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  88,  p.  891  (ch.  84,  p.  401,  2d  edition). 

*  See  Mr.  Marshall's  Speech,  5  Wheat  R.  Appz.  28,  24. 

«  Magna  Charta,  ch.  29  (9  Henry  8d) ;  2  Inst  45  ;  8  Black.  Conim.  849  ;  4  Black. 
Comm.  849. 

(a)  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  the  State  courts.  Eilenbecker  v.  District  Court 
of  Plymouth  County,  184  U.  S.  81. 
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neo  imprutonetur^  aut  exuletur^  aut  aliquo  modo  dettruatur^  ^e. ; 
nisi  per  legale  Judicium  parium  stiorumj  vel  per  legem  terrce ;  '* 
no  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  banished,  nor  de- 
prived of  life,  &c,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  judgment  of  his  peers  here  alluded  to,  and 
commonly  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  former  times,  a  trial 
per  paisy  or  trial  by  the  country,  is  the  trial  by  a  jury,  who  are 
called  the  peers  of  the  party  accused,  being  of  the  like  condition 
and  equality  in  the  State.  When  our  more  immediate  ancestors 
removed  to  America,  they  brought  this  great  privilege  with  them, 
as  their  birthright  and  inheritance,  as  a  part  of  that  admirable 
common  law  which  had  fenced  round  and  interposed  barriers  on 
every  side  against  the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power.  ^  It  is  now 
incorporated  into  all  our  State  constitutions  as  a  fundamental 
right,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  most  conclusive  objection  if  it  had  not 
recognized  and  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  terms.'  (a) 

§  1780.  The  great  object  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
is,  to  guard  against  a  spirit  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  and  against  a  spirit  of  violence  and  vindictiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  often  more  important  to 
guard  against  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  sympathies  of  all 
mankind  are  enlisted  against  the  revenge  and  fury  of  a  single 
despot,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  screen  his  victims. 
But  how  difficult  is  it  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  roused  to  hatred  by  unfounded  calumnies,  or 
stimulated  to  cruelty  by  bitter  political  enmities,  or  unmeasured 
jealousies  ?  The  appeal  for  safety  can,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, scarcely  be  made  by  innocence  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
the  severe  control  of  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  firm  and  im- 
partial verdict  of  a  jury  sworn  to  do  right,  and  guided  solely  by 
legal  evidence  and  a  sense  of  duty.     In  such  a  course  there  is  a 

1  2  Kent's  Comni.  Lect  24,  pp.  1  to  9  (2d  edition,  pp.  1  to  12) ;  8  Elliot's  Debates, 
831,  399. 

*  A  trial  by  jary  is  generally  understood  to  mean  ex  vi  termini,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  impartially  selected,  who  must  unanimously  concur  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  before  a  legal  conviction  can  be  had.  Any  law,  therefore,  dispensing  with 
any  of  these  requisites,  may  be  considered  unconstitutional. 

(a)  Work  v.  State,  8  Ohio  St  296 ;     402  ;  2  Leading  Criminal  Cases,  827  and 
State  V.  Cox,  8  English,  486  ;  The  People     note. 
V.  Johnson^  2  Parker,  C.  C.  822, 829, 868, 
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dotd^lQ  seonrity  against  the  jHrejadioea'of  jndgesy  who  mily  partake 
€it'  the  wiahea  and  opinions  of  the  go?enunen^  and  against  the 
paiwions-of  the  mnltitadei'  who  may  demand  their  victim  with  a 
clataiorotts  precipitiancy.  So  l<m£b  indeed^  as  this  palladium  re* 
mains  saored  and  inyiolablOi  the  liberties  of  a  free  government 
cannot  wholly  &1L^  Bnt^  to  give  it  real  efficiency,  it  must  be 
preserved  in  its  purity  and  dignity^,  and  not,  witii  a  view  to 
slight  inconveniences  or  imaginary  burdens,  be  put  into  the 
'  hands  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  its  worth,  or  are 
too-  inert^  or  too  ignorant,,  or  too  imbecile  to  wield  its  potent 
armor.  Mr.  Justice  Qlackstone^  with  the  wartnth  and  pride  be- 
coming an  Englishman  living  under  its  blessed  protection,  haa 
said:  ^  A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes  that  because 
Rome,  Sparta,  and  Oarthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore 
those  of  England  in  time  must  perish^  should  have  recollected 
that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  libera 
ties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury. ''^  (a) 

§  1781.  It  is^  observable,  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  is  not 
only  to  be  by  jury,  but  to  be  held  in  the-  State  where  they  are' 
c<Anmittedl  The  object  of  this  clause-  is  to  secure  the  party 
accused  from  being  di^Bigged  to  a  trial  \a  some  distant  Stat^: 
away  from  his  friends,  and  witnesses,  and  neighborhood,  and 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  verdict  of  mere  strangers,  who  may 
feel  no  common  sympathy,  or  who  may  even  cherish  animosities 
or  prejudices  against  him.  Besides  this,  a  trial  in  a  distant  State 
or  territory  might  subject  the  party  to  the  most  oppressive  ex- 
penses, or  perhaps  even  to  the  inability  of  procuring  the  proper 
witnesses  to  establish  his  innocence.  There  is  little  danger,' 
indeed,  that  Congress  would  ever  exert  their  power  in  such  an 

1  4 'Black.  Comin.  849,  860. 

s  8  Black.  Comm.  879.  See  alao  I(L  88li  I  commend  to  the  diligent  penisal  of 
every  scholar  and  every  legislator  the  noble  eulogium  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  on 
the  trial  by  jury.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  forcible  ezfiositions 
of  that  ckssical  jurist.  See  8  Black.  Comm.  879,  880,  881  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  849, 
850.  See  also  De  Lolme,  B.  1,  ch.  18  ;  B.  2,  ch.  16.  Dr.  Paley's  chapter  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  work  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
See  B.  6,  ch.  8.    See  also  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  P.  2,  ch.  6,  p.  805,  &c. 

(a)  The  jury,  it  is  held,  are  not  judges  v.  United  States,  5  Cranch,  C.  C.  678  ; 

of  the  law  in  the  federal  courts,  but  are  to  United  States  v.  Morris,  1  Curt  0.  C.  68  ; 

receive  the  law  from  the  court.    United  United  SUtes  v*  Riley,  6  Blatch.  206. 
SUtes  V.  Battiste,  2  Sum.  240 ;  Stittinus 
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oppreBsive  and  unjustifiable  a.  manner..^-  But  upon  a  snbjeet  bo 
vital  to  the  securitj  of  the  citizen^  it  was;  fit  to  leave  as:  Little  as. 
poBsible  to  mere  discretion.  By  the  common  law,  the  trial  of 
alt  crimes  is  required  to  be  in  the  county  where  thej  are  com- 
mitted Naj,  it  originally  carried  its  jealousy  still  furthei^  and 
required  that  the  jury  itself  should  come  from  the  vicinage  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  be  committed.^  (a)  This  was 
certainly  a  precaution  which,  however  justifiable  in  an  early  and 
barbarous  state  of  society,  is  little  commendable  in  its  more  ad« 
vanccd  stages.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  in  such  case» 
to  summon  a  jury  laboring  under  local  prejudices  is  laying  ai 
snare  for  their  consciences ;  and  though  they  should  have  virtue* 
and  vigor  of  mind  sufficient  to  keep  them  upright,  the  parties 
will  grow  suspicious,  and  indulge  other  doubts  of  tlie  impartial- 
ity of  the  trial.'  It  was  doubtless:  by  analogy  to  this  rule  of  ther 
common  law  that  all  criminal  trials  arei  required  to  be  in  the 
State  where  committed;  But  as.  crimes  may  be  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
a  State,  it  was  indispensable  that  in  such  cases  Congress  should 
be  enabled  to  provide  the  place  of  trial. 

§  1782.  But,  although  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases  is  thus  constitutionally  preserved  to  all  citizens, 
the  jealousies  and  alarms  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  quieted  They  insisted  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  indis*^ 
pensable  upon  other  subjects,  and  that  upon  this,  further  auxil- 
iary rights  ought  to  have  been  secured.*  These  objections  found 
their  way  into  the  State  conventions,  and  were,  urged  with  great 
zeal  against  the  Constitution,  They  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument  But  they  produced  such  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  Congress,  immediately 
after  their  first  meeting,  proposed  certain  amendments,  embra- 
cing all  the  suggestions  which  appeared  of  most  force ;  and  these 
amendments  were  ratified  by  the  several  States^  and  are  now 

1  See  2  Elliots  Debates,  899^  400,  407,  420. 

s  2  Hale,  P.  C.  oh.  24,  pp.  260,  264 ;  Hawki  P.  C;,  B;  2;  oh.  25,  {  84 ;  4  Black 
Comm.  805. 

*  8  Black.  Comm.  888. 

^-See  2  Elliot'*  Debate^  881,  880  to  427;  1  EUiofs  Dtobateai  119, 120i  121»  122*; 
9  Elliot'ft  Debates,  189, 140^.  149, 158,  800. 

(a)  Because  the  joronat.fint.werswitiK 
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become  a  part  of  the  Oonatitatioii.  They  are  contained  in  fhe 
fifth  and  sizih  articles  of  fhe  amendmentSy  (a)  and  are  as 
follows :  ->- 

^  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime  (b)  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces^ 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  o£Fence, 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself ;  (e) 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law;({{)  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation,  (e) 

^In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
be  confronted  with  thie  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.^ 

§  1788.  Upon  the  main  provisions  of  these  articles  a  few  re- 
marks only  will  be  made,  since  they  are  almost  self-evident,  and 
can  require  few  illustrations  to  establish  their  utility  and 
importance. 


(a)  These  articles  apply  only  to  the 
federal  goTemment.  Ex  parte  Sawyer, 
124  U.  S.  200  ;  Spies  v.  Illinois,  123  U.  S. 
181. 

(6)  As  to  this  term  see  Ex  parte  Wil- 
son, 114  U.  S.  417  ;  Jones  v.  Bobbins,  8 
Gray,  829,  849  ;  Mackin  p.  United  States, 
116  U.  S.  848. 

{e)  See  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116 
U.  8.  616. 

(d)  See  Green  v.  Briggs,  1  Curtis,  C.  C. 
811  ;  Murray  v.  Hoboken  Land  and  Im- 
provement Co.,  18  How.  272  ;  Freeland  v. 
Williams,  131  U.  S.  405  ;  Eilenbecker  v. 
District  Court  of  Plymouth  County,  184 
U.  8.  81 ;  Chicago  Ry.  Co.  v.  Stote,  Id. 
418  ;  in  which  cases,  together  with  the 
large  number  cited  in  connection  with 


{{ 1789,  1700,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  due  process  of  law  '*  is  examined. 

(e)  Consequential  damages  from  im- 
proving streets  belonging  to  the  munici- 
pality do  not  come  within  this  last  pro- 
vision. Northern  Transp.  Co.  v,  Chicago, 
99  U.  S.  685.  When  private  property  is 
devoted  by  the  owner  to  the  use  of  the 
public,  the  State  may  reasonably  regulate 
its  use,  as  by  fixing  a  maximum  price  to 
be  demanded  for  the  bene6t.  Munn  v, 
Illinois,  94  U.  S.  118,  Field,  J.,  dissent- 
ing ;  Chicago  R.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  Id.  155. 
When  property  is  "taken,"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  see  Pumpelly 
V.  Green  Bay  Canal  Co.,  18  Wall.  166 
(overflow  of  water). 


^ 
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§  1784.  The  first  clause  requires  the  interposition  of  a  grand 
jury,  by  way  of  presentment  or  indictment^  before  the  party  ac- 
cused can  be  required  to  answer  to  any  capital  and  infamous 
crime  charged  against  him.  And  this  is  regularly  true  at  the 
common  law  of  all  offences  above  the  grade  of  common  misde- 
meanors. A  grand  jury,  it  is  well  .known,  are  selected  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  duly  sworn  to  make  inquiry  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  State 
government  within  tlie  body  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  im« 
panelled.  In  the  national  courts,  they  are  sworn  to  inquire  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government,  within  the  State  or  district  for  which  they 
arc  impanelled,  or  elsewhere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional government  The  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number, 
not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  twenty-three ;  and  twelve, 
at  least,  must  concur  in  every  accusation.^  They  sit  in  secret, 
and  examine  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  themselves.  A 
presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  an  accusation  made  ex  mero 
motu  by  a  grand  jury  of  an  offence  upon  their  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  or  upon  evidence  before  them,  and  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  government. 
An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  an  offence  preferred  to, 
and  presented  upon  oath  as  true,  by  a  grand  jury,  at  the  suit  of 
the  government  Upon  a  presentment,  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  must  frame  an  indictment  before  the  party  accused  can  be 
put  to  answer  it^  But  an  indicttnent  is  usually,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, framed  by  the  ofHcers  of  the  government,  and  laid  before 
the  grand  jury.  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence, 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  is  groundless,  or  not 
supported  by  evidence,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  "ignoramus,"  or,  "we  know  nothing  of  it,"  whence 
the  bill  was  said  to  be  ignored.  But  now  they  assert  in  plain 
English,  "not  a  true  bill,"  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  "not 
found,"  and  then  the  party  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  if  in  cus- 
tody, without  further  answer.  But  a  fresh  bill  may  be  preferred 
against  him  by  another  grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury  are  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  then  they  write  on  the  back  of 
the  bill,  "a  true  bill "  (or,  anciently,  "6t7Za  wera").  The  bill  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  is  publicly  returned  into  court;  the 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  802»  SOe.  •  Id.  801,  802. 
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partf'  okandfl.  indicted,  and  may  then  be  zeqnired  tcanswer  the 
mattesa  charged  against  him*^ 

§.  1786.  From  thia  sonunarj  statement^  it  is  obviona  that  the 
gnand  jorj  perform,  moat  important  public  functional  and  are  a 
great  aecnmty  to  the  citiasena  against  Yindictive  proaecution% 
either  bjr  the  goremmenl^  pf  by  political  partisansi  or  by  private 
enemieai  Nor  i8;this  all ;  ^*  the  indictment  must  charge  the  time^ 
and  place,  and  nature^  and  circumstancea  of  the  offence  with 
clearness  and  certainty,  so  that  the  party  may  have  full  notice  of 
thei  charge,  and  be  able  to  mal^  hia  defence  with  all  reasonablQ 
knowledge  and  abiUty^ 

§  1786.  There  is- another  mode  of  prosecution  which  exists  by 
the  common  law  in  regard  to  misdemeanors ;  though  these  also 
are  ordinarily  prosecuted  upon  indictments  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  The  mode  here  spoken  of  is  by  an  information  usually  at 
the  suit  of  the  government  or  its  oflScers.  An  information  gener^ 
ally  differs  in  nothing  from  an  indictment  in  its  form,  and  suIk* 
stance,  except  that  it  is  filed  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  proper 
law-oAcer  of  the  government  ex  offieio^  without  the  intervention 
or  approval  of  a  grand  jury.'  This  process,  is  rarely  recurred  to 
in  America,  and  it  haa  never  yet  been  formally  put  into  opera* 
tion  by  any  positive  authority  of  Oongress  under  the  national 
government  ii^  merO'  casea  of  misdemeanor,  though  common 
enough  in  civil  prosecutions  for  penalties  and  forfeitures,  (a) 

§  1787.  Another  clause  declares,  that  no  person  shall  be  sub- 
ject, "  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
and  limb."  ThiSj  again,  is  another  great  privilege  secured  by 
the  common  law.^<  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  party  shall  not 
be  tried  a  second  time-  for  the  same  offence  after  he  has  once 
been  convicted  or  acquitted  of  the  offence  charged  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  and  judgment  has  passed  thereon  for  or  against  him. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  not  be  tried  for  the  offence  a 
second  time  it  the  jury  have  been  discharged  without  giving  any 
verdict;  or  if,  having  given  a.  verdict,  judgment  has  been  ar- 
rested upon  it,  or  anew  trial  has  been  granted  in  his  favor;  for 

1  i  Black.  Comm.  806,  806.. 

*  See  I  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  80i,  805  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  oh.  10,  p.  18S. 

*  4  Black.  Comm.. 808^  800.. 

*  Hawk,  P.  0,,,Bi  *  ell.  85,;  4i9la<jl^  Commt  835 ;  4th.E,  40,.46,  47. 

(q)  See  JSb  parU  Wilson,  114  U.  S.  417, 
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in  Buch  a  case  his  life  ol*  limb  oannot  judicially  be  -aaid  to  liave 
been  put  in  jeopardy.*  (a) 

§  1788.  The  next  clause  prohibits  any  person  from  being  com^ 
pellcd,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  tritness  lEtgaiiil^t  himself,  or 
being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  This  also  is  but  an  affirmance  of  a  common-law  privi- 
lege, (b)  But  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  some  countries  not  only  are  criminals  compelled  to  give  eVi- 
donco  against  tlicmsolvos,  but  are  subjected  to  the  rack  or  torture 
in  order  to  procure  a  confession  of  guilt  And,  trhitt  is  worse, 
it  has  been  (as  if  in  mockety  or  Ifcoln)  attempted  to  excuse  or 
justify  it,  upon  the  score  of  mercy  and  humanity  to  the  accused. 
It  has  been  contrived,  it  is  pretended,  that  innocence  should 
manifest  itself  by  a  stout  resistance,  or  guilt  by  plain  confes'- 
sion ;  as  if  a  man's  innocence  were  to  be  tried  by  the  hardness 
of  his  constitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  sensibility  of  his  nerves.^ 
Cicero,  many  ages  ago,'  though  he  lived  in  a  state  wherein  it 
was  usual  to  put  slaves  to  the  torture  in  order  to  fulnish  'evi- 
dence, has  denounced  the  absurdity  and  tvickedness  of  the  tnetis- 
ure  in  terms  of  glowing  eloquence,  as  sriking-as  they  are  briet. 
They  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus,  and  breathe  all  his 
pregnant  and  indignant  sarcasin.^  Ulpian,  also,  tit  a  still  later 
period  in  Roman  jurisptlidence,  stamped  the  piuctice  with  se- 
vere reproof.* 

§  1789.  The  other  part  of  the  clause  is  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  language  of  Magna  Charta,  *^  nee  $uper  turn  ibimuSf  nee  9upef 
eum  mittemusy  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  euorum^  vel  per 
legem  terrce  "  (neither  will  we  pass  upon  him,  or  condemn  him, 
but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  ihe  law  of  thd 
land).     Lord  Coke  says  that  these  latter  wOrdS  (by  the  law  of 

1  See  United  States  v.  Husketl,  '4  t^ash.  dir.  R.  402,  410  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Pent, 
9  Wheat  R.  579  ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  IB.  2,  eh.  86,  {  8 ;  1  l*uck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  806 ; 
Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  10,  pp.  182,  188  ;  10  Johna.  R.  187.  See  also  ^6  Seig. 
k  R.  577 ;  1  Dever.  R.  276  ;  17  Mass.  R.  616. 

s  4  Black.  Comm.  826  ;  8  Wilson's  Law  Lect  lft4  to  l69. 

•  Cicero,  Pro  Sulla,  28. 

'^  Mr.  Justice  Blaokstone  quotes  them  in  4  Black.  Comm.  826 ;  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  804,  805  ;  Rutherforth,  In^  B.  1,  ok,  l8,  |  6. 

•  See  8  WilsonV  Uw  Lect  168  ;  1  OUb.  Hi^t  249. 

(a)  See  2  Leading  Grim.  Oak  867,  ih)  See  Boyd  v.  United  Statea,  116 
when  the  authorities  are  Muted.  U.  8. '61 6. 
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ihe  land)  mean  by  doe  process  of  law,  (a)  that  is,  without  due 
presentment  or  indictment^  and  being  brought  in  to  answer  there* 


(a)  *'Thiaphii8e*diieprooeMoflAw' 
has  alwayi  been  one  requixing  eonilnM- 
tkni;  and,  aa  thla  ooort  obaervad  long 
ago^  never  haa  been  defined,  and  probabl j 
nerer  can  be  defined,  ao  as  to  dimw  a  olear 
and  diatinet  line  appUeable  to  aU  eaaee^ 
between  proeeedingi  whieh  aie  hj  dne 
ppoceaa  of  law  and  thoae  wbieh  aie  not" 
Miller,  J^  in  Fieeland  v.  William^  181 
U.  8. 405.  Yariona  proceedings  were  bere 
enumerated  aa  due  prooeea.  The  eaae  it- 
aelf  waa  a  UU  in  chancery  to  enjoin  the 
execution  of  a  judgment,  and  tiiat  waa 
held  due  proceea  of  law.  Proceaa  of  taxa- 
tion, executed  according  to  eatabliahed 
naage^  ia  due  process  of  law.  Bell's  Gap 
B.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth,  184  U.  8.  S8S ; 
Palmer  v.  McHahon,  188  U.  a  880; 
Kentucky  B.  B.  Tax  Oaaea,  118  U.  S. 
821 ;  Springer  v.  United  SUtea,  lOS 
V,  8.  688.  Proceedings  in  caaee  of  bon- 
tempt  are  also  due  proceaa.  £ilenbeeker 
9,  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 
184  U.  8.  81.  Qmira,  of  proceedings  of  a 
statutory  railroad  commiaaion  empowersd 
to  establish  ratea  aa  a  finality,  without 
issue  or  inquiry  had,  to  the  ezclasion  of 
the  action  of  the  courts.  Chicago  Ry.  Co. 
V,  SUte,  184  U.  8.  418.  Three  jadgea 
dissented,  on  ihe  ground  that  the  regula- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  fares  of  rail- 
roads and  other  accommodations,  waa  a 
legislative  prerogative  and  not  a  judicial 
one.  See  Georgia  R.  Co.  v.  Smith,  128 
U.  S.  174 ;  Dow  v.  Beidelroan,  125  U.  a 
680 ;  Stone  v.  Farmers'  Loan  Co.,  116 
U.  S.  807,  825,  as  to  the  power  to  regu- 
late rates  over  railroads  oiwroting  within 
the  State.  As  to  the  original  expression 
**per  legem  terra**  see  Bigelow's  History 
of  Procediure,  165,  note. 

The  subject  of  some  of  these  cases  in- 
volves fundamental  conceptions  of  Ameri- 
can Constitutional  law,  requiring,  among 
other  things,  indeed,  the  statement  and 
examination  of  acme  hackneyed  trutha. 


The  well-known  and  much  canTaaaed  eaaa 
of  Munn  v.  Illinoi%  94  U.  8. 118»  may  bt 
taken  for  oonrenienoe^  and  with  a  view  to 
a  apedfic  example^  aa  the  text  of  a  brief 
note ;  and  we  have  before  na  then  thequea- 
tion  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  fix  ratea  of 
eompenaation  of  warehouaemen  aerving 
the  pnblie  by  meana  of  property  which 
belongs  to  the  warehouaeman. 

The  firat  conaideration  touchea  aover- 
eign  power.  That  term  aignifiea  the  aum 
of  power  whieh  a  firee  State^  with  force 
when  neceasaiy,  can  efleetnally  exerdaa 
over  ita  citixena.  Indeed,  the  atatement 
may  be  put  aa  a  mere  truiam ;  the  aover- 
eign  power  ia  the  power  which  the  aover- 
eign  (the  State)  can  exerdaa  effectually, 
i.  i.,  can  exerdaa  without  final  rupture 
of  itaeU: 

Sovereign  power,  therefore,  haa  no  ne> 
oeaaaiy  relation  to  right,  except  in  ao  Ikr 
aa  interference  with  right  may  make  re- 
aiatance  probably  anoceasfuL  and  deatroy 
the  power,  —  an  extreme  case.  Power  and 
right,  however  difficult  aometimee  to 
aeparate,  are  ao  essentially  different, 
that  sovereign  power  may,  and  occasion- 
ally does  deatroy  particular  rights,  and 
may  make  all  rights  precarious.  That  is 
true,  of  course,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
particular  government.  The  sovereign 
power  of  republican  America  can  destroy 
right  as  well  aa  can  despotic  China.  Here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  ]x>wer  can  not 
only  make  and  unmake  written  constitu- 
tions, it  can  take  away  a  citizen's  property 
without  compensation  ;  it  can  deprive  a 
man  of  life,  liberty,  or  projKTty  without 
"  due  proceas  of  law  ;  '*  for  the  subversion 
of  the  rights  of  an  individual  citizen  can 
aeldom  provoke  a  destruction  of  the  State. 
With  us  the  sovereign  power  resides  in 
the  people.  *'We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  ...  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish thia  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America."    Thia  ia  true  iu  the 
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to  by  due  process  of  the  common  law.^  (a)  So  that  this  clause  in 
effect  affirms  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  common  law.^ 

1  2  lost.  60,  51 ;  2  Rent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  p.  10  (2d  ed.  p.  18) ;  Care's  English 
Liberties,  p.  19 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Ckmun.  App.  804,  806 ;  Borrington  on  Statutes,  17 
Id.  86,  87.  *  Ibid. 


double  and  complex  sense  in  which  the 
people,  using  the  word  now  and  after- 
waids  in  the  singular  as  denoting  solidar- 
ity, is  the  sovereign  at  once  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  particular  State  in- 
habiU^d. 

The  sovereign  power  resides  indeed  in 
the  people ;  and  yet  not  in  all  things 
directly  and  immediately,  for  the  people 
has  by  written  Constitution  solemnly 
manifested  its  will  that  the  sovereign 
power  shall  be  exercised  only  in  certain 
ways.  To  those  ways  the  sovereign  is 
pledged ;  and  while  it  may  by  revolution 
act  otherwise,  it  cannot  consciously  and 
avowedly  do  so  short  of  revolution,  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  the  sovereign 
will  (in  the  Constitution)  is  constant, 
instant,  and  perpetual.  The  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  has  been  given  In  part 
to  the  federal  government,  and  in  part 
retained  for  the  States.  Congress  on  ths 
one  hand,  and  the  legislatures  on  the 
other  (together  with  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary)  are  called  into  existence  by  the 
sovereign,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
various  purposes  to  he  accomplished. 
They  are  the  people's  "substitutes  and 
agents, '  as  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  It 

The  exercise  of  all  power  not  com- 
mitted to  the  federal  government  being 
retained  for  the  States,  the  States,  to  the 
extent  of  this  power  retained,  possess  all 
power  which  any  nation  can  possess  ;  ne- 
cessarily is  this  true  because  this  power, 
together  with  that  the  exercise  of  which 
has  been  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 


ment, makes  the  whole  sum  of  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Within  the  power  retained, 
then,  the  State  legislatures  may  exercise 
all  powers  which  the  English  Parliament 
(to  use  the  natural  and  familiar  illustra- 
tiou)  may  exercise,  in  so  far  as  the  State 
constitutions  have  not  limited  the  sphere 
of  legislation.  It  can  hardly  be  contend- 
ed now  that,  apart  from  plain  constitu- 
tional declaration,  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  a  grant  or  delega- 
tion ;  but  even  if  that  were  the  correct 
view,  the  fact  would  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  States  themselves. 

If  then,  within  the  powers  retained, 
the  sovereign  manifests  its  will,  its  sub- 
stitutes and  agents  must  execute  the  same 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  that 
too,  in  a  plain  case,  without  raising  any 
question  whether  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished is  right  or  wrong.  Plain  wrong- 
doing may  lead  to  revolution,  and  for 
that  if  for  no  other  reason  is  not  likely 
to  be  persistrd  in,  or  attempted  on  any 
great  scale.  But  the  boundaries  of  wrong- 
doing are  vague  :  there  is  a  border-lnnd 
which  is  debatable,  wherein  the  State 
may  and  constantly  does  act. 

The  subject  for  consideration  here,  if 
it  is  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States,  affords  a  sufficient  example ;  it  is 
within  the  border-land  of  right  and  wrong. 
If,  here,  the  sovereign  has  plainly  ex- 
pressed its  will,  its  substitutes  and  agents, 
in  a  word,  its  ministers,  may  not  question 
the  thing  determined  upon  ;  it  is  imfKMsi- 
ble  that  a  plain  declaration  by  the  sover- 
eign should  be  questioned  by  that  branch 


(a)  A  statute  is  not  unconstitutional  person  is  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  med- 
for  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practise  ical  coU^.  Dent  v.  State,  129  U.  S.  114. 
medicine  without  a  certificate  that  the 
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§  1790.   The  eoncluding  clause  ig^  that  priyate  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  (a)    This 


of  the  goy«mmept»  to  be  fpedllfl^  whoee 
olSoe  ii  fifst  to  ezpoimd  end  then  to 
anfoioe  the  eoverai^  dedeietion.  To  he 
more  epedfioi  the  coniie  cennot  emmie 
to  find  eome  principle  bjr  which  the  eor- 
ereign  will,  phdnljr  expraeied,  it  eooidd« 
end  ee  eontraiy  «.  ^.  to  the  Teiy  theory 
or  spirit  of  the  Stete.  There  appeere  to 
he  no  pkoe  for  the  doetrine  eometiin^ 
•oggBfted,  thit  the  ooiirt%  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  OTertoming  Stete  l^sitUtion,  the 
power  to  make  which  has  nerer  in  any 
way  been  sarrendersd,  nay  refer  to  the 
principles  iipon  which  a  ftee  goTttnment 
is  founded.  See  Mr.  Jostice  Field,  dis- 
senting in  Mnnn  v.  Ulinois.  at  p.  148. 
That  mi^  he  done,  of  coarse,  in  acase  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  soyersign  wfll,  bat 
not,  it  is  conceiyed,  where  thai  wiU  is  ex- 
pressed in  plain  langoage.  If  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  regolate  rates  has  not 
been  delegated  or  abandoned,  the  States 
may  regulate  mtee ;  the  question  then  is» 
haye  the  Statee  retained  tiieir  sovereignty 
in  this  partioukr  * 

Two  previsions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  have  been  the  subject 
of  debate  upon  this  question ;  the  pro- 
Yisiou  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation, and  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  the  latter 
provifdon  appearing  both  in  the  6th  and 
in  the  14th  amendments.  The  power  to 
regulate  rates  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  the  first-named  provision.  The 
provision  is  constnied  sometimes  to  refer 
only  to  property  of  a  purely  private  na- 
ture, such  as  a  farm  or  a  horse  in  ordi- 
nary use.     To  such,  the  assurance   of 


preiteetloQ  Is  given ;  while  in  regsid  to 
private  property  devoted  to  nses  and  ben- 
eSts  in  whieh  the  paUie  participates  with 
the  owner,  the  assarsnce  of  the  severe^ 
has  not  been  given,  and  the  power  may 
therefore  bs  freely  exercised.  8ometims% 
aa  in  Illinois  this  doctrine  hss  been  de- 
clared in  State  coostitations. 

It  is  Jiot  an  answer  to  this  to  point 
oat  that  the  provision  does  not  refer  to 
caaee  akin  in  any  way  to  regulating  ratee ; 
^  that  iakkig  implies  rscriving  by  or  for 
the  takeir,  as  in  the  eaae  of  land  taken  in 
eminent  domain,  whereas  here  there  is 
no  receiving  by  or  for  the  taker  if  there 
le  a  taking  of  any  sort  Comp.  Pumpdly 
9.  Green  Bay  Gsnsl  Co.,  18  Wall.  166 
(flooding  land).  For,  notwithstanding; 
it  ia  €/pm  to  reply  that,  so  far  *aa  this 
provision  is  ooncemed,  no  constitutional 
assurance  haa  been  given  that  retea  ahall 
not  be  regulated ;  regulation  of  ratee  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  provision,  the 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  refrain  from 
legislating  aoconliog  to  its  own  pleaanra. 

Bat  it  may  be  remariced,  by  the  way, 
that  the  construction  referred  to  is  not 
likely  to  be  universally  accepted.  There 
is  a  plain  and  consistent  meaning  in  the 
words  "private  property  **  taken  in  their 
natural  sense,  to  wit,  as  opposed  to  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  public  ;  and  there  is 
no  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  public 
property  may  be  taken  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  the  property  of  a  town  or  of  a 
county  may  be  taken  by  the  State  or  by 
the  federal  government.  Still,  if  it  were 
true  that  by  settled  construction  of  the 
federal  judiciary  the  words  **  private  prop- 
erty" have  here  the  meaning  of  purely 
private  property,  that  must  be  binding 


(a)  See  United  States  v.  Jones,  109 
U.  S.  513  ;  Boom  Co.  v.  Patterson,  98 
(J.  S.  406 ;  Davenport  By.  Co.  v.  Ren- 
wick,  102  U.  S.  180. 

A  corporation    entitled   to  take  land 


under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  cannot 
take  it  without  making  comi>ensatiou  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  being  put  to  unlaw- 
ful use.  Davenport  By.  Co.  v.  Renwick, 
SKpra. 
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is  an  affirmance  of  ft  gteat  doctrine  eifftaUiBhed  by  the  common 
law  for  the  protection  of  private  property.  ^  (a)    It  is  founded  in 

1  1  BlAck.  Comm.  188, 18^. 


ererywhere,  because  it  was  the  will  of  the 
people  In  making  the  Constitution  'that 
constmction  of  its  provision  should  he 
committed  to  the  federal  courts.  But 
even  if  the  contrary  view,  that  the  words 
should  be  taken  in  their  natural  sense, 
were  settled,  the  reply  could  still  bo  made 
as  bcforn,  that  to  regnlnta  the  rates  of  ware- 
housemen is  not  to  tak$t  and  therefore  to 
receive  by  the  taker,  a  man's  property ; 
and  that  again  would  leave  the  States  free^ 
so  far,  to  legislate  as  in  Munn  v.  Illinois. 

The  denial,  then,  of  the  validity  of  State 
legislation  regulating  rates  must,  it  seems, 
turn  upon  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Now,  it  cannot  be  sue* 
cessfully  maintained  that  legislation, 
when  not  otherwute  restrained,  is  "due 
process.**  "  Due  process  "  is  a  technical 
term,  however  indefinite  its  meaning  in 
some  particulars  ;  some  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion  are  indeed  due  process,  as  e.  ff,  legis- 
lation fixing  taxation  and  the  tnode  of 
assessing  and  levying  taxes ;  but  legisla- 
tion  as  such  has  never  been  admitted  into 
the  standing  of  due  process.  Nor  is  it  true 
to  say  that  private  property  cannot  be 
absolute  because  the  State  may  take  it 
for  its  own  needs,  and  that  property  only 
begins  where  State  control  ends.  (The 
contrary  of  both  of  these  statements  Is 
urged  in  an  article  in  the  American  Law 
Beviflw  for  Nov.-Deo.,  1890,  pp.  912, 
918.)  Such  a  view  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  property  uniformly  maintained 
by  the  courts,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  England  as  well,  where  there  is 
more  to  say  for  the  denial  of  absolute 
ownership. 

The  proposition  in  itself,  that  legis* 


lation  which  cuts  off  the  profitft  Which 
Would  accrue  ftom  the  lawful  use  of  one's 
property  deprives  him  of  his  property, 
seems  to  the  writer  nnansweiable ;  or 
rather  it  seems  almost  self-evident.  Of 
whsit  avail  the  provision  in  question  to 
protect  a  man  in  his  property  "  if  the 
State  can,  by  fixing  tlie  compensation 
which  he  may  receive  for  its  use,  take 
Anom  him  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
property  f  Field,  J.,  in  Stone  «•  Wis- 
consin, 9i  U.  S.  181.  But  considerations 
of  public  policy,  or  the  emphatic  and 
persistent  expressions  of  public  feeling  in 
the  direction  of  what  appears  to  be  for 
ihe  public  welfare,  are  often  suflBcient  to 
affect  the  courts,  though  they  may  not 
distinctly  recognize  or  acknowledge  the 
infln€n<^.  To  such  influences  legislatures 
have  avowedly  yielded  in  the  regulation  of 
rates ;  and  by  such  influences,  the  writer 
ventures,  though  with  no  little  hesitation, 
to  think  that  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  (People  v.  Budd, 
117  N.  Y.  1),  have  not  been  unaffected. 
How  far  the  interpretation  or  con- 
struction of  constitutional  provisions  can 
be  justified  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances or  of  temper  in  the  public  is  a 
most  serious  question;  but  that  con- 
struction and  interpretation  have,  in  some 
oases,  gone  in  advance  of  former  views» 
owing  in  part  at  least  to  change  of  dr- 
iminstances,  ii  matter  of  history,  which 
he  who  runs  may  rmid.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  apprehended  that  this  is  in  en- 
tire accord  with  the  sovereign  will  •• 
originally  manifested  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  Interpretation 
and  construction  were  delegated  (in  large 


(a)  "  This  clause  is  intended  solely  as 
a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  legislation  of  the 


States."  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Barw 
Ton  V.  Baltimore,  7  Pet  250  ;  Boring 
v.  Winiam.%  17  Ala.  516.  See  also  With- 
^ers  «.  Buckley,  SO  How.  84. 
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nataral  equity,  and  is  laid  down  by  jurists  as  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal law.^(a)  Indeed,  in  a  free  goyemment  almost  all  other 
rights  would  become  utterly  worthless  if  the  government  poftsessed 
an  uncontrollable  power  over  the  private  fortune  of  every  citizen. 
One  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  every  good  government  must 
be  the  due  administration  of  justice ;  and  how  vain  it  would  be 
to  speak  of  such  an  administration,  when  all  property  is  subject 
to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  legislature  and  the  rulers. *(&) 

1  8  Kent's  Oomm.  Leet  84,  p|k  875,  876  (8d  edit  pfi.  889,  840) ;  8  Wilaon's  Law 
Leet  208;  Wara  v.  Hylton,  8  DaU.  B.  104,  285  j  1  Black.  Comm.  183, 180,  140. 

>  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  CkNnm.  App.  805,  800;  Bawle  on  Const  cli.  10,  p.  188.  See 
also  Van  Horn  v.  Dorranoe^  8  DalL  884. 


part)  to  the  courts ;  and  it  ia  not  to  be 
presumed  that  men  of  the  ability,  endow- 
ments, and  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  who 
stand  for  the  people  and  soyereign,  should 
hare  supposed  that  time  could  not  pro* 
dnee  changes  which  would  demand  action 
not  then  required.  And  so  it  is  that  it  is 
seldom  to  bo  considered  a  conclusiTC  test 
to  inquire  what  would  haye  been  accepted 
bj  the  States  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
waa  adopted.  The  will  of  the  sovereign, 
however  long  ago  expressed,  must  ever  be 
taken  aa  a  wise  will,  having  due  r^rd 
to  the  future.    See  ante,  note  to  {  1061. 

But  this  ia  dangeroud  ground,  and  the 
Judiciary  has  always  been  governed  by 
the  strongest  conservatism  in  entering 
upon  it.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  whether 
the  court  has  not  gone  too  far.  It  would 
seem  wiser  to  leave  such  matters  to  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  character,  for 
such  change  as  they  may  think  that  the 
changes  of  time  have  required. 

(a)  There  may  be  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  as  tlie  pulling  down  of  houses 
and  raising  bulwarks  for  the  public  de- 
fence. Seizing  private  provisions  for  the 
army  in  time  of  war,  when  the  owner 
has  no  redress.  See  9  Georgia  R.  841  ; 
Mitchell  V,  Harmony,  18  How.  115. 
Whether  the  government  is  liable  for  the 
destruction  of  property  by  a  naval  officer 
in  the  course  of  hostilities,  may  depend 


upon  the  time  and  circamstances»  and  the 
necessity  for  the  act  It  will  generally 
be  a  question  of  fact  Wiggin  v.  United 
States^  1  Ct  of  CL  Rep.  188. 

(5)  In  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  local  raUroads  the  legislature  could  not 
require  free  carriage,  it  seems.  Geoigia 
R.  Co.  «.  Smith,  188  U.  8.  174.  Lc^ 
lation  which  prohibits  the  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  deprive  a 
man  who  owns  a  distillery  of  hia  property 
without  due  process.  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  188 
U.  8. 1 ;  Foster  v.  Kansas,  118  U.  S.  805 ; 
Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  97  U. 
S.  85  ;  Bartemeyer  V.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129. 
See  Crowley  v.  Christensen,  137  U.  S.  86. 
Nor  does  legislation  which  authorizes  the 
abating  of  a  distillery  as  a  nuisance.  1  bid. 
Statute  may  make  color-blindness  a  dis^ 
qualiftcation  for  service  on  railroads. 
Nashville  R.  Co.  v,  SUte,  128  U.  a  96. 
Requiring  a  railroad  company  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  examination  for  the  pur- 
pose ^  not  taking  property  without  due 
process  of  law.    Ibid. 

Proceedings  in  the  enforcement  of  tax- 
ation are  no^  without  due  ])it>cess  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  common 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  Bell's  Gap  R.  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 184  U.  S.  282;  Palmer  v. 
McMahon,  188  U.  S.  660;  Walston  v. 
Nevin,  128  U.  S.  578;  Davidson  v.  New 
Orleans,  96  U.  S.  104. 

Further  as  to  due  process,  see  York  a. 
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§  1791.  The  other  article,  in  declaring  that  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted (which  district  shall  be  previously  ascertained  by  law), 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  does  but 
follow  out  the  established  course  of  the  common  law  in  all  trials 
for  crimes.  The  trial  is  always  public;  the.  witnesses  are  sworn, 
and  give  in  their  testimony  (at  least  in  capital  cases)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused ;  tlie  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  indictment;  and  the  trial  is  at  once 
speedy,  impartial,  and  in  the  district  of  the  offence.^  (a)  Without 
in  any  measure  impugning  the  propriety  of  these  provisions,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  undue  soli- 
citude to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  some  of  the  general 
guards  and  proceedings  of  the  common  law  in  criminal  trials 
(truly  admirable  in  themselves),  without  sufficiently  adverting  to 
the  consideration,  that  unless  the  whole  system  is  incorporated, 
and  especially  the  law  of  evidence,  a  corrupt  legislature,  or  a 
debased  and  servile  people,  may  render  the  whole  little  more 
than  a  solemn  pageantry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
enlightened,  and  honest,  and  zealous  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  it  will  be  impossible  to  surprise  them  into  a  sur- 
render of  a  single  valuable  appendage  of  the  trial  by  jury.^ 

§  1792.    The  remaining  clauses  are  of  more  direct  significance 

1  See  4  Black.  Comm.  ch.  28  to  ch.  S8 ;  Hawkins,  P.  C.  B.  2,  ch.  46,  {  1 ;  1  Tack. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  304,  805. 

*  See  Rawie  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129. 


Texas,  137  U.  S.  15 ;  Caldwell  v.  Texas, 
Id.  692  ;  Haling  v.  Raw  Valley  R.  Co., 
180  U.  S.  559 ;  Sands  v.  Manistie  Rirer 
Imp.  Co.,  123  U.  8.  288 ;  Charch  v.  Kel- 
sey,  121  U.  S.  282 ;  Arrowsmith  v.  Har- 
moning,  118  U.  S.  194  ;  Little  Rock  R. 
Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  8.  97  ;  Hilton  r. 
Merritt,  110  U.  8.  97  ;  Hurtado  v.  Cali- 
fornia.  Id.  616  ;  Springer  v.  United  States, 
102  U.  S.  586  ;  Hagarv.  Reclamation  Dis- 
trict, 111  U.  8.  701 ;  ProYident  Inst  v. 
Jersey  City,  118  U.  8.  606;  Sx  parU 
Wall,  107  U.  8.  265  (as  to  striking  an 
attorney  off  the  roll) ;  Barton  v.  Barboar, 
104  U.  8    126  (proceedings  in  eqaity) ; 


Kelly  V.  Pittsbaig,  104  U.  8.  78  ;  Pear- 
sons V.  Yewdall,  96  U.  8.  294  ;  McMUlen 
V.  Anderson,  Id.  87 ;  Pennoyer  et.  Neff, 
Id.  714;  Dandson  v.  New  Orleans,  96 
U.  8.  97 ;  Kennard  v.  Louisiana,  92  U.  8. 
480;  Garrison  v.  New  York,  21  WalL 
196  ;  Beall  v.  New  Mexico,  16  Wall.  685 
(statate  aathorizing  jndgment  to  be  en* 
tered  against  a  sarety  upon  judgment 
against  the  principal)  ;  Slaughter  House 
Gases,  Id.  86  ;  Inrt  Kemmler,  186  U.  S. 
486  (under  a  law  for  execution  by  eleo- 
tridty. 

(a)  Cooley  Const  Limitationi^   819^ 
828. 


Sf2  oommmofm  ^f  im  umimb>  waib.       {mokvo. 

Mod  aiMeisitjr.  The  aoeoted  it  entitied  to  luMre  oon^mladiy  {iio- 
'oeM  for  obteifiiiig  witneaaeg  in  hit  fiiTor,  tod  to  have  the  attitfe- 
anoe  of  oonnteL  A  reiy  tfaort  Tenew  of  tike  ttate  of  the  coA- 
num  law  on  these  pointt  will  {mt  their  proprietor  beyond  qnestioii. 
In  the  first  placoi  it  was  an  anciontlj  and  ccmimonly-roooiTod 
practice,  derived  from  the  civil  law,  and  which  Mr.  Justiee 
BlackaUme  says,^  In  his  day,  still  obtained  in  France,  though 
tince  the  revolution  it  has  been  swept  away,  not  to  suffer  the 
party  accused  in  capital  cases  to  exculpate  himself  by  the  tes-' 
timony  of  any  witnesses.  Of  this  practice  the  courts  grew  so 
heartily  ashamed,  from  its  unreasonable  and  oppressive  character, 
fliat  another  practice  was  gradually  introduced  of  examining 
witnesses  for  the  accused,  but  not  upon  oath ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  jury  gai^  less  credit  to  this  latter  evidence 
than  to  that  produced  by  the  govemmekit.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
denounced  the  practice  as  tyrannioal  and  unjust,  and  contended 
fliat  in  criminal  oases  the  party  accused  was  entitled  to  have 
witnesses  sworn  for  him.  The  House  of  Commons,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  (lie  throne  of  England, 
insisted  in  a  particular  bill  then  pending,  and  against  the  e£Forts 
both  of  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  carried  a  clause  aflinn- 
ing  the  right,  in  cases  tried  under  that  act,  of  witnesses  being 
sworn  for  as  well  as  against  the  accused.  By  the  statute  of  7 
Will.  8,  ch.  8,  the  same  measure  of  justice  was  established 
throughout  the  realm  in  cases  of  treason,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  like  rule  was  extended  to  all  cases 
of  treason  and  felony.^  The  right  seems  never  to  have  been 
doubted  or  denied  in  cases  of  mere  misdemeanors.^  For  what 
causes  and  upon  what  grounds  this  distinction  was  maintained, 
or  even  excused,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  Batisfactory  or 
even  plausible  reasoning.^  Surely,  a  man's  life  must  be  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  any  subordinate  punishment;  and  if  he 
might  protect  himself  against  the  latter  by  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence, there  would  seem  to  be  irresistible  reasons  for  permitting 
him  to  do  the  same  in  capital  offences.^  The  common  suggestion 

>  4  Black.  Oonim.  859 ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129. 
<  4  Black.  Oomm.  859,  860  ^  8  WiUon*8  Law  Lect.  170. 171  ;  Hawk.  P.  0.  oh.  46, 
f  160  ;  2  Hale,  P.  0.  288. 

•  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  46,  f  159  ;  2  Hale,  P.  0.  288  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  805. 
«  2  Hale,  P.  C.  288. 

•  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  19,  pp.  129, 180. 
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has  been,  that  in  capital  cases  no  man  could,  or  rather  ought  to^ 
be  convicted  unless  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
as  to  be  above  contradiction  or  doubt  But  who  can  say  whether 
it  be  in  any  case  so  high  until  all  the  proofs  in  favor  as  well  as 
against  the  party  have  been  heard  ?  Witnesses  for  the  govern- 
ment may  swear  falsely  and  directly  to  the  matter  in  charge^  and 
until  opposing  testimony  is  heard  there  may  not  be  the  slightest 
ground  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  yet,  when  such  is  heard,  it  may 
be  incontestable  that  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  The  real 
fact  seems  to  be,  tiiat  the  practice  was*  early  adopted  into  the 
criminal  law  in  capital  cases  in  which  the  crown  was  supposed 
to  take  a  peculiar  interest,  in  base  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
England,  which  the  state  trials,  antecedently  to  the  revolution 
of  1688,  but  too  strongly^  sustain.  They  are  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  i)cr8ons  who  wore  condemned  to  death  not  only  against 
law  but  against  the  clearest  rules  of  evidence. 

§  1793.  Another  anomaly  in  the  common,  laiw  is,  that  in  capi- 
tal cases  the  prisoner  is  not,  upon  his  trial  upon  the  general 
issue,  entitled  to  have  counsel,  unless  some  matter  of  law  shall 
arise  proper  to  be  diebated.  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  he 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  talents  and  assistance  of  coun- 
sel in  examining  the  witnessea  or  making  his.  defence  before  the 
jury.  Mr.  Justice.  Blackstonoi  with,  all  his  hi^bitual  roverenco 
for  the  institutions  of  English  jurisprudence  as  they  actually  ex- 
ist, speaks  out  upon,  this  subject  with  the  free  spirit  of  a  patriot 
and  a  jurist  This,,  he  says,  is, "  a.  rule,,  which — however  it  majr 
be  palliated  under  cover*  of  that,  noble  declaration  of  the  law,, 
when  rightly  understood,  that  the  judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
legal  and  strictly  regular  —  seems,  to  be  not  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  English  lawt 
For  upon  what  f lice  of  reason  can  that  assistance  be  denied  to 
save  the  life  of  a  man,  which  is  yet  allowed  him  in  prosecutions 
for  every  petty  trespass  ?  "  ^  The  defect  has  indeed  been  cured 
in.  England  in  cases*  of  treason  ;>'  but  it  still  remains  unprovided 

1  4  Edaok*  Comm.  866;  Mr*  ChrifttUn,  in  hte  Bote>  on  tile  puMge^  hts  vindioated 
the  itnportanoo  of  allowing  ooonMl  in  a  atraili  of  manly  reasoning.  4  Bliuskb  OomnL 
856|  note  9. 

^  4  Black.  Comnb  99&\'  I'Tubk^  Wktk.  Cbnmii  App«  800;. 
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for  in  all  other  cases,  to — what  one  can  hardly  help  deeming — 
the  discredit  of  the  free  genius  of  the  English  Oonstitation.  (a) 

§  1794  The  wisdom  of  both  of  these  provisions  is,  therefore^ 
manifest,  since  they  make  matter  of  constitutional  right  what 
the  common  law  had  left  in  a  most  imperfect  and  questionable 
state.  ^  The  rights  to  haye  witnesses  sworn  and  counsel  em- 
ployed for  the  prisoner,  are  scarcely  less  important  privileges 
than  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury.  Ilie  omission  of  them  in  the 
Constitution  is  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  their  present  incor- 
poration is  matter  of  honest  congratulation  among  all  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty. 

§  1795.  There  yet  remain  one  or  two  subjecoi  connected  with 
the  judiciary,  which,  however,  grow  out  of  other  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution,  and  will  naturally  find  their  place  in 
that  part  of  these  Commentaries  which  embraces  a  review  of 
the  remaining  amendments,  (ft) 

>  8  Wilaon'f  Law  Leet  170,  171 ;  1  TacL  Blatk.  Comm.  App.  806 ;  Bawle  on 
Contt.  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129. 


(a)  Thii  discredit  was  nmoTad  hf 
Stet  8  a  7  Will.  lY.  0.  114,  by  which  a 
ftiU  defence  by  cohdmI  is  permitted  in  aU 
eases  of  felony.  See  Cooley,  Const  Limi* 
tations,  880-888. 

{b)  It  is  a  mle  of  obvions  propriety 
that,  where  different  tribunals  are  sitting 
within  the  same  jurisdiction  to  administer 
the  same  laws,  the  decisions  should  be  in 
harmony.  Where  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  in  question,  uniformity  is  as- 
sured by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  over  the  State  courts  in 
those  cases ;  but  there  is  no  such  common 
appellate  tribunal  in  the  case  of  questions 
of  State  law.  Congress,  however,  has 
endeavored  to  secure  uniformity,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  requiring  the  federal  courts 
to  adopt  as  their  rule  of  decision  "the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where 
the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require 
or  provide."  Act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  1 
Stat  at  Large,  92.  The  laws  of  the  States 
are  the  laws  as  construed  and  applied  by 
the  courts.    In  Beauregard  v.  New  Or- 


lflMi%  18  How.  602,  Mr.  Jnitioe  Oaropbell 
aaya  •.  *'Tbo  constitution  of  this  court  ra- 
quirea  it  to  follow  the  lawa  of  the  aeveral 
States  at  mlea  of  decision  wherever  they 
apply.  And  the  habit  of  the  court  baa 
been  to  defer  to  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals  upon  questions  arising 
out  of  the  common  law  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  the  title  of  lands.*' 
In  Bank  of  Hamilton  o.  Dudley,  2  Pet 
524,  it  was  contended  that  the  exclusive 
power  of  State  courts  to  construe  legisla- 
tive acts  did  not  extend  to  the  paramount 
law,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give  oflicacy 
to  an  act  which  was  contrary  to  the  State 
constitution  ;  but  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  said : 
**  We  cannot  admit  this  distinction.  The 
judicial  department  of  every  government 
is  the  rightful  expositor  of  its  laws,  and 
emphatically  of  its  supreme  law. "  Again, 
in  Elmendorf  v,  Taylor,  10  Wheat  159, 
the  same  eminent  judge  says  :  "The  ju- 
dicial department  of  every  government, 
where  such  department  exists,  is  the  ap- 
propriate organ  for  construing  the  legis- 
lative acts  of  that  government.  Thus  no 
court  in  the  universe  which  proposed  to 
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be  goTerned  by  principle  woald,  we  pre- 
■ume,  undertake  to  My  that  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  or  France,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  had  misunderstood  their  own  stat- 
utes, and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tri- 
bunal which  should  correct  such  mis- 
understanding. We  receive  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  courts  of  the  nation  as 
the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  feel  our- 
selres  no  more  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
that  construction  than  to  depart  from  the 
words  of  the  statute.  On  this  principle, 
the  construction  given  by  this  court  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  is  received  by  nil  as  the  true  con- 
struction ;  and  on  the  same  principle  the 
construction  given  by  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  in  the  legislative  acts  of 
those  States  is  received  as  true,  unless 
they  come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States." 
And  in  Green  o.  Neal,  6  Pet.  208,  it  is 
said  by  McLean,  J. :  "  The  decision  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  State 
should  be  considered  as  final  by  this  court, 
not  because  the  State  tribunal  in  such 
a  case  has  any  power  to  bind  this  court, 
but  because,  in  the  language  of  the  court 
in  Shelby  v.  Guy,  11  Wheat  861,  '  a  Rxed 
and  received  construction  by  a  State,  in 
its  own  courts,  makes  a  part  of  the  stat- 
ute law.' "  And  see  Jackson  v.  Chew,  12 
Wheat.  162,  per  Thompson,  J. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, the  following  cases  are  cited :  Sims 
V.  Irvine,  8  Dall.  425  :  McKeen  «.  De- 
Iniicy,  5  Cranch,  22  ;  Polk  v,  Wendal,  9 
Cranch,  87 ;  Preston  v.  Browder,  1  Wheat. 
116;  Mutual  Assurance  Co.  v.  Watts,  Id. 
279;  Shipp  v.  MUler,  2  Wheat  816; 
Thatcher  v.  Powell,  6  Wheat  119 ;  Bell 
V.  Morrison,  1  Pet  351 ;  Waring  v.  Jack- 
son, Id.  570 ;  De  Wolf  v.  Rabaud,  Id. 
476  ;  Fullerton  u.  Bank  of  United  Sutes, 
Id.  604  :  Gardner  v.  Collins,  2  Pet  58 : 
Beach  v,  Viles,  Id.  675;  Inglis  v. 
Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  8  Pet  99 ;  United 
States  V.  Morrison,  4  Pet  124 ;  Hender- 
son V.  Griffin,  5  Pet.  151 ;  Hinde  v.  Vat- 
tier,  Id.  898;  Ross  v.  McLung,  6  Pet 
288 ;  Marlatt  v.  Silk,  11  Pet  1 ;  Bank 


of  United  States  v.  Daniels,  12  Pet  82 ; 
Clarke  «.  Smith,  18  Pet  195 ;  Ross  «. 
DuTal,  Id.  45;  Wiloox  «.  Jackson,  Id. 
498 ;  Harpending  v.  Reformed  Church, 
16  Pet  445 ;  Martin  v.  Waddell,  Id.  867 ; 
Amis  V.  Smith,  Id.  808;  Porterfield  v. 
Clark,  2  How.  76  ;  Lane  «.  Vick,  8  How. 
464 ;  Fozcroft  «.  Mallett,  4  How.  858 ; 
Barry  «.  Mercein,  5  How.  108 ;  Rowan 
9.  Runnels,  Id.  184 ;  Van  Rensselaer  «. 
Kearney,  11  How.  297  ;  Pease  «.  Peek,  18 
How.  595 ;  Fisher  v,  Haldeman,  20  How. 
186 ;  Parker  «.  Kane,  22  How.  1 ;  Sny- 
dam  V,  Williamson,  24  How.  427 ;  Sum- 
ner V.  Hicks,  2  Black,  582 ;  Cliicago  «. 
Robbins,  Id.  418 ;  MUes  «.  Caldwell,  2 
Wall.  85  ;  WUliams  v.  Kirkland,  18  Wall 
806  ;  Springer  «.  Foster,  2  Story,  C.  C. 
888  ;  Neal «.  Green,  1  McLean,  18  ;  Paine 
V.  Wright,  6  McIiOan,  895 ;  Boyle  o.'Ar- 
ledge.  Hemp.  620 ;  Griffing  o.  Gibb^  Mc- 
All.  212 ;  Bayerque  v.  Cohen,  Id.  118 ; 
Wick  V.  The  Samuel  Strong,  Newb.  187  ; 
New  England  Screw  Co.  «.  Bliven,  8 
Blatch.  240;  Bronson  «.  Wallace,  4 
Blateh.  465 ;  Van  Bokelen  «.  Brooklyn 
City  R.  R.  Co.,  6  Blatch.  879 ;  United 
States  V.  Wonson,  1  GalL  5 ;  Society,  ke. 
V,  Wheeler,  2  GalL  105 ;  Coates  v.  Mn8^ 
Brock.  589 ;  Meade  v.  Beale,  Taney,  889  ; 
Parker  v,  Phetteplace,  2  Clift  70 ;  King 
V.  Wilson,  1  Dili  555. 

In  Green  «.  Neal,  6  Pet  291,  an  im- 
portant question  was  presented  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  under 
somewhat  embarrassing  circumstances. 
That  court  had  been  called  upon  to  put 
a  construction  upon  a  State  statute  of 
limitations,  and  had  done  so.  Afterwards 
the  same  question  had  been  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  re- 
peated cases  had  been  decided  otherwise. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  follow  its  own  deci- 
sion, or  reverse  that  in  order  to  put  itself 
in  harmony  with  the  State  decisions. 
The  subject  is  considered  at  length  by 
McLean,  J.,  who  Justly  concludes  that 
"an  adherence  by  the  federal  courts  to 
the  exposition  of  the  l^cal  law,  as  given 
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Iff  iStm  eouli  «t  iStm  BlaJt^  will  giM^ 
tBttd  to  iMMTfo  htimoiiy  in  thft-  <Mtcii> 
flT'ttoJodkial  pofww  in  tiie  8ttt»  tad 
Manl  tiilmiials.  Tills,  rale  ii  not  caly 
wwommmded  hjtitaag  oooiidMitiont of 
piopriefy»  growing  onfc  of  our  ijttoBi  of 
faxkjpmdmie^,  but  it  is;tiiifciliied  hf  piiii* 
dplo  and  antboiitj/''  Anditaoeoidiiii^y 
nveiMd  ill  nilingi  to  inoko  thani  ooQlbrai 
totiMMeofthoStateooort  SeealaoSaj- 
dftm  9.  WUlianMom  U  How.  487 ;  hd^ 
fingwdl  $4  Wanoii,  8  Blaek,  699 ;  Bkw- 
bffig  fi.  Co.  «.  T&ogR  B.  Ok,  6  Blatdi. 
887 ;  Smith  v.  SluiTfr,  8  WaQ.  Jr.  819. 
It  ii  of  oomie  imimtariftl  tlitt  tiio  oomt 
mj'  ftOl  be  of  opinion  tliat  the  Strto 
eoart  hes  emd,  or  that  the  decieione  ebe- 
wheie  en  diflbrant  Bell  v..Monto»i9 1 
Pet  880.  Bat  n^ieio  tiie  Boprane  Conri 
bee  held  thet  eertein  eontncte  Ibr  the 
prtde  of  eUTii  were  not  mode  ?oid.  hf 
the  State  oonatitntion,  and  afterwude  tiie 

Oo|irt»  fegttding  this  decidon  wrongi  d^ 
elined  to  lerene  their  own  Tilling.  Bowaa 
«.  Bannel%  6  How.  184.  Compare  this 
with  Neemith  w.  Sheldon,  7  How.  Sl% 
im  iHdch  the  eonit  followed,  withont  ex* 
ffftfy^^  HP  npfletioP-  tiie  State  iHtfitifti 


that  a  Stale  giiral  hanking  law  wee  In 
▼iolatitm  of  the  eonstitation  of  the  States 
Tbe-UnitadSliiaeeiieailoonit  had  hild 
otherwiae  prcfioae.to  the  State  deeirien* 
faloonara.  Ounpbell,  8  MeLeen,  19& 

^  This  doetrine  doee  not  apply  to  qnes> 
tioos  not  at  aO  dependent  npon  loeil  airt* 
ntesor  ns^B* ;  s%  for  instanci^tooontmels 
and'  other  instmmants  of  a  eommerelal 
and  gsnend  natue^  like  hiUt  of  ezehangib 
Swift  V.  Tyson,  18  Pet  1 ;  and  ineofanee 
oontmet%  Bobinson  v.  Commonwealth 
Ina.  Co.,  8  Sun.  880.  And  see  Beimedyk 
9.  Kane^  1  GaU.  871 ;  Anstin  v.  Millsiv 
6  McLean,  168 ;  GUmceeter  Ins.  Co.  n. 
Yoongsr,  8  Cut  0.  a  888;  Bragg  «. 
M^er,  1  MisAlL  408.  Nor  to  decisions 
which  snstain  violations  of  the  Conetitn* 
tion  of  tiie  United  Statee.  State  Benk 
V.  Knovp^  18  How.  889  ;  Jeflbnon  Branch 
Bank  «.  Skelley,  1  Black,  488. 

And  whera-  a  contract  has  been  made 
nnder  a  aetUed  constmctlon  of  the  Stale 
conetitntion  by  ite  hi^^iest  ooart,  the  Sn* 
preme  Court  will  sostain  it,  notwithstsnd* 
ing  the  State  ooort  hes  sinoe  oreimled 
its  former  decision.  Gelpcke  v.  DnbnqMi 
1  Wall  178.      a 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DEFINITION  AND  EYIDENCB  OF  TREASON. 

§  1796.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows : 
^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  lerying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  tiiem 
aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court" 

§  1797.  Treason  is  generally  deemed  the  highest  crime  which 
can  be  committed  in  civil  society,  since  its  aim  is  an  overthrow 
of  tlio  government,  and  a  public  resistance  by  force  of  its  powers. 
Its  tendency  is  to  create  universal  danger  and  alarm ;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  peculiarly  odious,  and  often  visited  with  the  deepest 
public  resentment  Even  a  charge  of  this  nature,  made  against 
an  individual,  is  deemed  so  opprobrious,  that,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  it  subjects  him  to  suspicion  and  hatred;  and,  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement,  acts  of  a  very  subordinate  nature  are 
often,  by  popular  prejudices  as  well  as  by  royal  resentment,  mag- 
nified into  this  ruinous  importance.^  It  is,  therefore,  of  very 
great  importance  that  its  true  nature  and  limits  should  be  exactly 
ascertained ;  and  Montesquieu  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  if  the  crime  of  treason  be  indetermi- 
nate that  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
into  arbitrary  power.  ^  The  history  of  England  itself  is  full  of 
melancholy  instruction  on  this  subject  By  the  ancient  common 
law  it  was  left  very  much  to  discretion  to  determine  what  acts 
were  and  were  not  treason ;  and  the  judges  of  those  times,  hold- 
ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  became  but  too  often  in- 
struments in  its  hands  of  foul  injustice.  At  the  instance  Of 
tyrannical  princes  they  had  abundant  opportunities  to  create  con- 
structive treasons ;  that  is,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions, 
to  raise  offences  into  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  treason  which 

1  8  Wilson's  Law  Leet  ch.  5,  p.  95,  Ao. 
>  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws«  B.  IS^  ch.  7 ;  4  Bkck.  Comm.  75. 
VOL.  n.  — 87 
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were  not  Bospected  to  be  such.^  The  grieTanee  of  theae  constrao- 
tiye  treasons  was  so  enormous,  and  so  often  weighed  down  tiie 
innocent  and  the  patriotic,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  as  eailj 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,'  for  Parliament  to  interfere  and  ar- 
rest it,  by  declaring  and  defining  all  the  different  branches  of 
treason.  This  statute  has  oyer  since  remained  the  pole-star  of 
English  jurisprudence  upon  this  subject  And  althou^  upon 
temporary  emergencies  and  in  arbitrary  reigns,  since  that  period, 
other  treasons  have  been  created,  the  sober  sense  of  the  nation 
has  generally  abrogated  them,  or  reduced  their  power  within 
narrow  limito.* 

§  1798.  Nor  haye  republics  been  exempt  from  yiolence  and 
tyranny  of  a  similar  character.  The  Federalist  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  new-fangled  and  artificial  treasons  haye  been  the 
great  engines  by  which  yiolent  factions,  the  natural  offspring  of 
free  goyemments,  haye  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  malig- 
nity on  each  other.  ^ 

§  1799.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  admonitions,  fur- 
nished by  history  and  human  experience,  that  the  conyention 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  against 
arbitrary  constructions,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  Oongress, 
upon  the  crime  of  treason.  It  confines  it  to  two  species :  first, 
the  leyying  of  war  against  the  United  States ;  and  secondly,  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort^  In  so 
doing,  they  have  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  statute  of  treason 
of  Edward  the  Third;  and  thus,  by  implication,  in  order  to  cut 
off  at  once  all  chances  of  arbitrary  constructions,  they  have  recog- 
nized the  well-settled  interpretation  of  these  phrases  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  which  has  prevailed  for  ages.^ 

§  1800.  Fortunately,  hitherto  but  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  in  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  courts 
of  justice  to  act  upon  this  important  subject     But  whenever  they 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  76 ;  8  Wilflon*8  Law  Lect  96 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  275, 
276. 

>  Stat  25  Edw.  8,  eh.  2  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  259. 

•  See  4  Black.  Comm.  85  to  92  ;  8  Wilson's  Law  Lect  96,  97,  98,  99 ;  1  Tack. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  275. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  48  ;  8  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  96. 

•  See  also  Journal  of  Conyention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 

•  See  4  Black.  Comm.  81  to  84 ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law,  Discoarse  I.  But  see  4  Tack. 
Black.  Comm  App.  note  B. 
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have  arisen,  the  judges  have  uniformly  adhered  to  the  estab- 
lished doctrines,  even  when  executive  influence  has  exerted  itself 
with  no  small  zeal  to  procure  convictions.^  On  one  occasion 
only  has  the  consideration  of  the  question  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  we  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  with  a  short  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  upon 
that  occasion :  ^^  To  constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the 
prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  committed,  war  must 
be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious 
may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  con- 
spire to  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  n^ar  are  distinct  ofiFences. 
The  first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assemblage  of 
men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying 
war  cannot  have  been  committed.  So  far  has  this  principle  been 
carried,  that,  in  a  case  reported  by  Yentris,  and  mentioned  in 
some  modem  treatises  on  criminal  law,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  actual  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the  govern- 
ment does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  It  is  true,  that  in  that 
case  the  soldiers  enlisted  were  to  serve  without  the  realm ;  but 
they  were  enlisted  within  it,  and  if  the  enlistment  for  a  treason- 
able purpose  could  amount  to  levying  war,  then  war  had  been 
actually  levied. 

§  1801.  ^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually 
levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who 
porfonn  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  be 
an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose  to  con- 
stitute a  levying  of  war."* 

§  1802b  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  requiring  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  a  confession  in  open 

1  Soe  4  Jefferson's  Comsp.  78,  75,  78,  83,  86,  88,  87,  88,  90,  101,  102,  103.  See 
Barr*s  Trial  in  1807  ;  8  Wilson's  Lew  Lect  100  to  108. 

'  Ex  parte  Bellman,  4  Cranch,  126.  See  also  United  States  v.  Burr,  4  Cranch, 
469  to  508,  &c  ;  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  80  (2d  edit.  eh.  82) ;  People  v.  Lynch,  1  Johns.  R. 
558.  • 
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eimrff^{a)  to  jurtify  a  ioonyietioiiy  is  founded  Tq[)on  the  saine 
rauioniiig.  A  like  promiim  exists  in  British  jurisprudenoe^ 
founded  upon  the  same  great  policy  of  jwotecting  men  againrt 
Islse  testimony  and  unguarded  cpnfesMonJB,  to  their  utter  ruin. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  confessions  are  the  weakest  and 
most  suspidons  of  all  testimony^  oyer  liable  to  be  obtained  by 
artifice,  false  hopes,  promises  of  &Yor,  or  menaces ;  seldom  re^ 
memb^red  accurately,  or  reported  witb  due  precision;  and  in^ 
capable  in  their  nature  of  being  disproved  by  other  negative 
Biridence.'  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
forged,  and  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against  An  imprinci^ 
pled  demagogue  or  a  corrupt  courtier  mig^t  otherwise  hold  the 
lives  of  the  purest  patriots  in  his  hands  without  the  means  of 
proving  the  falsity  oi  the  diarge,  if  ^  secret  ccmfession  uncor- 
roborated by  other  evidence  would  furnish  a  sufficient  foundation 
•and  proof  of  guilt  And  wisely,  also^  has  the  Constitution  de- 
clined to  suffer  the  ^testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  high, 
to  be  Stffi^cient  to  establish  such«  'Crkne,  which  rouses  against 
the  victim  at  once  private  honor  and  public  hostility.*  There 
must^  as  there  should,  be  %  concurrence  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  t»ver^  that  is,  open  act  of  treason,  who  ure  above  all 
reasonable  exception.^ 

§  1808.  The  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  and  tiie  consequent  disabilities,  have 
been  already  commented  on  in  another  place,  ^(i) 

1  See  United  SUtet «.  Fries,  Pamph.  p.  171. 

*  4  Black.  Comm.  856,  857. 

*  See  4  Black.  Oomm.  857,  858. 

«  tJnited  SUtes  v.  Bturr,  4  Cranch,  469,  496,  508,  506,  507. 

*  See  anii,  U  1291  to  1296. 


(a)  See  for  a  definition  of  treason, 
United  States  v.  Hoxle,  1  Paine,  265 ; 
United  States  v.  Hanway,  2  Wallace,  Jr. 
189 ;  Regloa  p.  Frost,  9  C.  &  P,  129  ;  2 
Bishop  on  Crim.  Law,  f  1082  ;  8  Oreenl. 
£v.  $237  ;  Boston  !Law  Rep.  1851,  p.  418. 

(b)  By  the  act  of  July  17,  1862,  a 
change  was  made  as  regards  the  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  of  treason  subsequently 


committed,  and  U  might  thereafter  be 
death  or  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  •court,  except  when  it 
consisted  in  engaging  in  or  assisting  a 
rebellion  or  insurrection  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
thereof,  in  which  event  the  death  penalty 
was  not  to  be  inflicted.  See  tJnited  States 
V.  Greathouse,  2  Abb.  U.  S.  iiep.  876. 
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UHAl"ri!iii  All. 

PBIYILEGES  OF  CITIZEN8  —  FUOimrBS  —  SLAYEa 

§  1804.  The  fourth  article  of  the  OonBtitution  contains,  sev- 
eral important  provisions,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
considcrcoL  Among  those  are  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given 
to  State  acts,  records,  and  judgments,  and  the  mode  of  proving 
them,  and  the  efiFect  thereof;  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union,  and  the  regulation  and  disposal  of  the  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States.  ^  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
those  which  still  remain  for  examinatipn. 

§  1805.  The  first  is,  ^  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. "(a)  There  was  an  article  upon  the  same  subject^  in 
the  confederation,  which  declared  ^that  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  fi;om 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall,  in  every  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,"  Ac.^  It  was 
remarked  by  the  Federalist  that  there  is  a  strange  confusion 
in  this  language.  Why  the  terma/r^e  inhabitants  are  used  in 
one  part  of  the  article, /r^e  citizens  in  another,  and  people  in 
another;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to  *^all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens"  ^^all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce^"  cannot  easily  be  determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
struction, however,  scarcely  avoidable,  that  those  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  free  inhabitanU  of  a  State,  although 
not  citizens  of  such  State,  are  entitled  in  every  other  State  to  all 

1  Soe  anU,  f  f  1211  to  1280,  {|  1808  to  181Q,  and  f  f  1816  to  1824. 

>  See  1  Tack.  Black.  Oomm.  App.  866. 

>  Confederatioiiy  art.  4. 

(a)  This  inelndee  the  right  to  hring  107.  Farther  aa  to  this  proriaioii,  aea 
salts.    Cole  v.  Cunningham,  188  U.  8..     Kimmiah  v.  Ball*  129  U.  8.  217. 
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the  piivileges  of  fret  eiti»en$  of  the  latter;  that  is,  to  greater 
privileges  than  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  their  own  State.  So 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  particular  State  (to  which  eyeiy 
other  State  was  bound  to  submit)  not  only  to  confer  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  other  States  upon  any  persons  whom  it  might  ad- 
mit to  such  rights  within  itself  but  upon  any  persons  whom  it 
might  allow  to  become  inhabitanti  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
eyen  if  an  exposition  could  be  given  to  the  term  inhabitant$^ 
which  would  confine  the  stipulated  privileges  to  citizens  alonOi 
the  diflSculty  would  be  diminished  only,  and  not  removed.  The 
very  improper  power  was,  under  the  confederation,  still  retained 
>in  each  State  of  naturalizing  aliens  in  every  other  State.  ^  ^ 
/  §  1806.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  avoids  all  this  am- 
biguity.' It  is  plain  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  its  object 
is  not  easily  to  be  mistaken.  Connected  with  the  exclusive 
power  of  naturalization  in  the  national  government^  it  puts  at 
rest  many  of  the  difficulties  which  affected  the  construction  of 
the  article  of  the  confederation.*  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other,  they 
could  not  take  or  hold  real  estete,  or  other  privileges,  except  as 
other  aliens.  The  intention  of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  them, 
if  one  may  so  say,  a  general  citizenship,  and  to  communicate 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  citizens  of  the  same 
State  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  like  circumstances.^  (a) 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42.    See  alao  Id.  No.  80  ;  anU,  g  1098. 

*  See  Journal  of  Copyention,  222,  802. 

*  But  lee  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  866. 

«  Garfield  v.  Coryell,  4  Wash.  Cir.  B.  871 ;  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  81.  p.  884  (ch.  88, 
p.  898,  2d  edit) ;  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  B.  507. 


(a)  "  What  are  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  several  States  f 
We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining  these 
expressions  to  those  privileges  and  im- 
munities which  are  in  their  nature  fundo' 
mental;  which  helong  to  the  citizens  of 
all  free  governments ;  and  which  have,  at 
all  times,  been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States  which  compose  this 
Union,  from  the  time  of  their  becoming 
free,  independent,  and  sovereign.  What 
those  fundamental  principles  are  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  tedious  than  difficult  to 
enumerate.    They  may,  however,  be  aU 


comprehended  under  the  following  general 
heads :  protection  by  the  government, 
the  enjoymeut  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property 
of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain 
happiness  and  safety,  subject  neverthe- 
less to  such  restraints  as  the  goverument 
may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  good 
of  the  whole.  The  right  of  a  citizen  of 
one  State  to  pass  through  or  to  reside  in 
any  other  State,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
agriculture,  professional  pursuits,  or  other- 
wise ;  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
habeat  carpus ;  to  institute  and  maintain 
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§  1807.    The  next  clause  is  as  follows :  ^  A  person  charged  in 
any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  (a)  who  shall  flee 


aotioos  of  eveiy  kind  in  the  courti  of  the 
State  ;  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, either  real  or  personal ;  and  an  ex- 
emption from  higher  taxes  or  impositions 
than  are  paid  by  citizens  of  the  other 
State,  —  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  particular  privileges  and  immanities  of 
citizens  which  are  clearly  embraced  by  the 
general  description  of  privileges  deemed 
to  be  fundamental ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  elective  franchise  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. These,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  them  by  the  citizens  of  each 
State  in  every  other  State  was  manifestly 
calculated  (to  use  the  expressions  of  the 
preamble  of  the  corre8|H>nding  provision 
in  the  old  articles  of  confederation)  'the 
better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  States  of  the  Union.*  '* 
Washington,  J.,  in  Corfleld  v.  Coryell, 
'4  Wash.  C.  C.  880.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  not  describe  and  define  these  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  a  general  classi- 
fication, preferring  to  deal  with  each  case 
as  it  may  come  up.  Conner  v.  Elliott,  18 
How.  591.  Righto  attached  by  law  to 
contracto,  by  reason  of  the  place  where 
they  are  made  or  executed,  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
thereto,  cannot  be  deemed  privileges  of 
citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    Ibid.    The  provision  does  not 


(a)  In  Kentucky  v,  Dennison,  Vt4  How. 
66,  it  was  declared  that  the  words  "  trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,"  here  em- 
ployed, include  every  offence  forbidden 
and  made  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  the  offence  is  committed. 
But  it  was  decided  that  if  the  governor 
of  a  State  should  refuse  on  proper  demand 
to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justioe^  the 


apply  to  oorporationi.  Warren  Manot 
Co.  V.  JEtna  Ins.  Co.,  S  Paiu^  601  ;  Paul 
V.  Vifginia,  8  Wall.  180.  In  this  UMt.case 
Mr.  Justice  Field  says :  "  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  object  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion to  place  the  citizens  of  each  State 
upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
other  States,  so  far  as  the  advantages 
resulting  from  citizenship  in  those  States 
are  concerned.  It  relieves  them  from  the 
disabilities  of  alienage  in  other  Stotes ;  it 
inhibito  discriminating  legislation  against 
them  by  other  SUtes ;  it  gives  them  the 
right  of  free  ingress  into  other  States  and 
egress  from  them ;  it  insures  to  them  in 
other  States  the  same  freedom  possessed 
by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  and  it 
secures  to  them  in  other  States  the  equal 
protection  of  their  laws.  It  has  been 
justly  said  tliat  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution has  tended  so  strongly  to  consti- 
tute the  citizens  of  the  United  Stotes  one 
people  as  this.  Lemmon  v.  People,  80 
N.  Y.  607.  Indeed,  without  some  pro- 
vision of  the  kind,  removing  from  the 
citizens  of  each  Stoto  the  disabilities  of 
alienage  in  the  other  Stotes,  and  giving 
them  equality  of  privilege  with  the  citi- 
zens of  those  Stotes,  the  republic  would 
have  constituted  little  more  than  a  league 
of  States ;  it  would  not  have  constituted 
the  Union  which  now  existo. 

"But  the  privileges  and  immunities 
secured  to  citizens  of  each  Stote  in  the 
several  Stotes  by  the  provision  in  question. 


federal  courts  had  no  power  to  compel 
him  to  perform  the  duty. 

To  warrant  the  surrender  of  a  person 
under  this  clause  in  any  case,  it  must 
appear  from  the  papers  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  the  State  from  which 
the  requisition  proceeds.  £x  parte  Smith, 
8  HcLcsm,  181. 
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Irani  jnttiM  tud  teftNmd.  ia  molliorSittlQL  diftlly  od  ilfTtinwii  €§ 
file  eueotiTe  totiiorify  of  tlift  State  frin  which  to 


•rot 


eiati^mte  Ihfir 

1iffiftM«rtMrMiif 

pifvfl^fHi  Mjojrtd  bj  dtiMM  in  Ihfir 

tUt  pmrkiMk  U  «m  aol  latMdtd  1]f 
IIm  pfvrkiMi  to  gftv  to  te  kiro  of  om 

«» iMfit  ao  mA  opMstka,  «iMpi  lif  tiM 
MnslMiiNL  flnnw  ot  fMtiHwl  of  tiioit 
Hftttfi.    TIm  gtrtfiil  prifilMM  wliidi  Umj 

vakM  Iho  MMDt  flC  oUiar  8liil«  to  thoir 
mttaymmit  tfaeiilii  bo  giToa.*' 

Ilio  feUoirinf  eooet  wUl  UuowfiiHlMr 
Uidit  vpoB  tho  BMMiiiiir  of  tUo  doooo  of 
tho  OoMtltatloD.  BttUir  »•  FaniiPoHli, 
4  Waib.  C.  a  101 ;  BtaU  v.  Modbiiiy. 
t  B.  L  1S8 ;  Mnrny  ».  ICeOirtby»  8 
Moat  898 1  Liaiiium  v.  Kow  York«  90 
v.  T.  MS ;  OuDpbell  o.  Morris  8  H.  4 
XeH.  664  ;  Abott  o.  BtjUif,  0  Pick.  08; 
Amjr  V.  Smltb,  1  lit  880 ;  CmndoU  o. 
Stttt,  10  Conn.  840 ;  Comnumwooltb  o. 
Towlot,  5  Leigh,  748  ;  Honoj  «.  Manboll, 
0  Md.  194  ;  Ward  v.  SUte,  81  Hd.  279  ; 
Skughter  v.  Commonwealth,  18  Orat 
767  ;  People  v,  Coleman,  4  Cal.  46  ;  Peo- 
ple o.  Imlay,  20  Barb.  68  ;  Fire  Depart- 
ment V.  Noble,  8  E.  D.  Smith,  441 ;  Fira 
Department  v.  Helfenetein,  16  Wis.  186  ; 
People  V,  Tharber,  18  111.  664  ;  Dncat  o. 
Chicago,  48  III  172  ;  affirmed  in  10  WalL 
410  ;  PhoBnix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth, 
6  Busli,  68;  Downham  v.  Alexandria 
Oounoil,  10  Wall.  178  ;  Liverpool  Ina.  Co. 
V.  MaeiaobuMJtta,  10  Wall.  667.  Thia 
whole  Bul^eot  received  a  careful  examina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford 
in  the  recent  caio  of  Ward  v.  Maryland, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  early  in 
1872,  and  reported  in  12  Wall.  418.  In 
that  case  it  was  declared  that  a  State 
lioenie  tax  which  discriminated  against 
commodities  the  production  of  other  States 
of  the  Union,  was  void  as  abridging  the 


ia  ffco  lottar     of sadiotiMr 


^km  tioai  oCffco  ooart 
gifoa  bj  tto  fconod  JQ4ee  00  folloaa : — 


te  8teto  ompnhibitod  bf  Om  k«o  of 
Moijload  ikoai  odliafr  oftaiag  8v  ooH 
ovoDMoiiM  fivool^  vidua  a  oertaln  dio^ 
tiict  of  ffco  Stolid  oay  goodo  wfaotofw 
otJMr  Ihoa  ngrioaltaial  prodaets  aad  oiti- 
deo  aHunfbotand  im  0m  Static  eithor  by 
oud,  oompk^  or  oOier  opociaiiai,  or  by 

wlietiMr  &tA  pftooa  bo  tbo  aioker  or  aani" 
albetttnr  or  aot,  wiUiont  fiist  obCainiag  a 
HffBfft  go  to  do*  |'^*ft— f  Biay  bo  graatod 
by  tho  proper  aathoritloo  of  tho  State  lor 
that  parpoie^  on  tlio  poyment  of  time  boa* 
dioddoQoi%  '  to  ma  one  year  from  data.' 

**  Both  nridonta  and  non-reoidento  of 
that  dislriot  aro  olao  forbiddoa  to  oolfer 
or  poraiit  oay  penon,^  not  a  permaneat 
Noideat  of  tbo  State,  and  not  in  their  vqg* 
alar  employment  or  aervioe,  to  aell  any 
goods  ia  tiiat  way  under  their  name  or 
the  name  of  their  firm,  or  at  their  storey 
warehouse,  or  place  of  business. 

**  Offendera  against  either  of  those  pro- 
hibitions are  made  liable  to  indictment, 
and,  upon  conviction,  may  be  fined  not 
less  than  four  hundred  nor  more  than  six 
hundred  dolkn  for  each  offence.  Sess. 
Acts,  1868,  p.  786. 

"  Wanl,  the  defendant,  is  a  citizen  of 
New  Jeraey,  and  not  a  ])onnaueut  resident 
of  Maryland,  and  tlie  record  sliows  that 
he,  on  the  day  therein  named,  at  a  place 
within  the  prohibited  district,  sold  to 
the  persons  therein  named,  'by  speci- 
men, to  wit,  by  sample,'  certain  goods 
other  than  agricultural  products  or  arti- 
cles manufactured  in  the  State,  without 
firat  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do,  and  that 
he  was  indicted  for  those  acts  in  the 
proper  criminal  court,  and  was  arraigned 
therein  and  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  in- 
dictment.   Apart  from  the  plea  of  not 


^ 
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ered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. "  (a)  A  provision,  substantially  the  same,  existed  under 
the  confederation.^ 

1  ConfedentioDy  Art.  4. 


guilty  is  the  farther  ttatement  in  the 
record  that  the  defendant  '  puts  himself 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  assembly  in  such 
cases  made  and  proyided,'  and  that  the 
attorney  for  the  State  doth  the  like. 

"All  matters  of  fact  having  been 
agreed,  the  [wirties  submitted  the  case  to 
the  court  to  the  end  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  iiiiglit  be  obtained  whether  the 
statute  of  the  State  was  or  was  not  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  Judgment  was  rendered 
for  the  State,  and  the  criminal  court  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  four 
hundred  dollars  and  costs,  and  the  court  be- . 
low,  u|K>n  appeal,  nflirmed  the  judgment. 
"  CofiRifws  |K).s.se8.soR  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States  ■• 
well  as  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  also  provides  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shaU  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  ifnmunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  statute  of  the 
State  under  con^iilcration,  in  its  practical 
operation,  is  repugnant  to  both  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  either 
works  a  complete  prohibition  of  aU  com- 
merce from  the  other  States  in  goods  to  be 
sold  by  sample  within  the  limits  of  the 
described  district,  or  at  least  creates  an 
unjust  and  onerous  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  enacting  the 
statute,  in  respect  to  an  extensive  and 
otherwise  lucrative  branch  of  interstate 
commerce,  by  securing  to  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  if  not  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  market,  very  im|x>rtant  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities  by  exemption  from 
burdotisonio  requirements  and  onerous  ex- 
actions imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
other  States  desirous  of  engaging  in  the 
same  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  district. 


"Attempt  is  made,  in  argument,  to 
show,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  that  the 
statute  in  question  does  not  make  any 
such  discrimination  against  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States  as  is  supposed  by  the 
defendant ;  that  tlie  citizens  of  the  State 
are,  in  fact,  subjected  to  substantially  the 
same  requirements  and  exactions  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  other  States  ; 
but  it  is  too  clear  for  argument,  in  a  judi- 
cial opinion,  that  the  articles  of  the  code 
referred  to  as  establishing  that  theory  do 
not  support  the  proposition,  nor  do  they 
give  it  any  countenance  whatever.  Those 
enactments  forbid  resident  traders  other 
than  the  grower,  maker,  or  manufacturer, 
to  barter  or  sell  any  goods  or  chattels  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  license  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed,  and  they  also  point 
out  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  applicant 
to  obtain  it,  and  what  he  must  state  in 
his  application  for  that  purpose. 

"  Small  traders,  whose  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  are  not  engaged  in  selling  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquors,  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  license  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars. 
If  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
they  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars;  and  so  on  through  ten  other 
gradations,  the  last  of  which  requires  the 
applicant  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  where  his  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  the  largest  exaction  made  of  any  resident 
trader  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous or  fermented  liquoin.  Compare  one 
set  of  the  regulations  with  the  other,  and 
comment  is  unnecessary,  as  the  compari- 
son shows  to  a  demonstration  that  the 


(a)  See  Bx  pa/rU  Reggel,  114  U.  S.  642. 


r  or  ram  monv  aaitm.        [bock  m. 


1 18M.   It  has  been  oftea  Biade  s  qiwtion,  haw  fat  mnj  b»- 
Um  is,  I7  flu  Uv  ol  aelioiii^  tad  wdepeadeit  of  aay  I 


•' Bid  it  b  Mt  MMMUT  to  d«i<U  Mj 
•  te  (k*  CM*  brftn  Ibf 


lip^MAt  to  tb*  mond  MBiiaB  tl  Ikt 
fattlt  »rtlcb  rf  tlw  Owwritirtaw.  whkh 
inridM  tlwt  Uh  dtinM  ofMeh  State 
alHl]  tMMtitlcdtoall  pcirib«N  Md  !■• 
muIUm  of  dtlwmi  in  Um  mhisI  Stolo. 
WMOmir  ».  Pariiun,  8  WtU  IM  ;  Uln- 
•OBn.Lott,Sld.  »L 

"Tkz*^Utewa<»d«dtB  tiwM  smm^ 
Mtf  1m  ImiMiMd  by  k  SUto  on  aQ  mIm 
■Mdo  wlthla  thg  Suta,  whotbor  tlia  gDodi 
■old  wero  the  prtxluca  of  tlis  Stole  impoa- 
fng  tlie  Ui,  nr  aania  other  Stats,  proridid 
UlatoilinpoaeilUmiiform  ;  butthecourt, 
•t  tlie  aama  time,  JociJua  In  both  cue* 
that  a  tai  diacrimiuating  egabutthecom- 
moditin  of  the  citizcna  of  the  other  Stata 
of  the  Union  would  bs  inconiiitent  with 
the  prOTJiian*  of  Uie  rederal  Conititutjon, 
and  that  tlie  law  itnpoaing  inch  a  Uz 
would  be  unconititiitional  and  invalid. 
Sucli  an  euctiou,  uilloil  ^>y  wlint  name  it 
mtf  b«,  it  a  tax  upon  the  gooda  or  com- 
modities Bold,  u  the  hUbt  moat  add  to 
the  price  to  compensate  for  the  sum  charged 
for  the  liceniie,  which  moat  be  paid  by  the 
eonanmer  or  by  the  seller  himself,  and  in 
eithiir  Bvont  the  amount  charged  is  si|uiv- 
alent  te  a  direct  tax  upon  the  goods  or 
commoditiea.  Brawn  v.  Marjlanil,  19 
WbeaL  m  i  People  «.  Harlng,  8  Ksyss, 
H.  Y.  874. 


"Attt^*  win  Mt  ba  madi  to  dafaa 
Oa  wcada  '  irfrikpa  aad  iMmnitk^' ar 
to  ipadiy  tb*  ti^ta  wb^  tbsj  an  ^ 
taadad  to  M«m  a^  pntoet,  bejvMd  wiMt 
mtj  ba  aanaMif  to  tk»  Stadtm  ofdw 
CBM baton OaMMit.    Bc;aHidMUtlMM 


■aaaj^  bat  it  wiQ  bs  aoB^mt  to  « 
that  tito  daua  plaialy  aad  wuaistakali^ 
Mean*  and  ftotaeto  Uw  ri^t  ti  a  ejtuM 
at  MB  fltato  to  loaa  into  an;  oUwr  JUato 
of  tin  Unto  br  the  piiri«ae  of  enpf^ 
fa  lawfnl  eowmerca,  tt>d«,  or  businsa^ 
wlthoat  Mdeatatfam  :  to  aoqniio  peraooal 
jMpertr,  to  lake  and  hoU  real  artata^  to 
maintain  aetioni  io  tb«  courla  of  Iba 
State,  and  to  be  txempt  from  any  higher 
taxc*  01  sicises  tliau  are  iinpoaud  by  the 
State  upon  its  owu  citiuiiis.  Coolvj  on 
Const  Lim.  ]<l ;  Brown  v.  Haiybwl,  12 
Wheat  119. 

**  CotDprehendTs  aa  the  power  of  the 
Stotes  i*  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  rx- 
cisea,  it  is  ncTerthvluM  clear  iu  llie  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  that  the  power  cannot 
bo  exercised  to  any  extent  in  a  manner 
lorbidJeu  by  the  Conatitution  ;  und  iuoa- 
mnch  as  tbe  Constitution  provides  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  beenlitled 
to  all  privileges  and  inimiinitiis  of  citJ- 
lens  in  the  several  States,  it  fallows  (hat 
the  derondant  might  lawfully  sell  or  oITvr 
or  expoae  far  sale,  within  tlio  district  de- 
Scribed  in  the  indictment,  any  good* 
which  the  permanent  residents  of  the 
Suta  might  sell  ur  affer  or  expose  for 
sals  in  that  district,  without  being  sub- 
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stipulations,  bound  to  surrender  upon  demand  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, who,  having  committed  crimes  in  another  country,  have 
fled  thither  for  shelter.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  considers  it  clear 
upon  principle,  as  well  as  authority,  that  every  State  is  bound 
to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals  and,  upon  application  and  due 
examination  of  the  case,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  the  foreign 
State  where  the  crime  has  been  committed.^  Other  distinguished 
judges  and  jurists  have  entertained  a  different  opinion.^  (a)    It  is 

1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  86  (2d  edit.  pp.  86»  87)  ;  Matter  of  Woshburii,  4  Johns. 
Ch.  II.  100  ;  Ilex  V.  Ball,  1  Amor.  Jurist,  297  ;  Vattol,  B.  2,  {{  76,  77 ;  Uutherfortb, 
Inst  B.  2,  ch.  9,  {  12. 

s  Com'th  V.  Deacon,  10  Sergeant  &  Rawle,  R.  125  ;  1  American  Jariat,  297. 


jected  to  any  higher  tax  or  excise  than 
that  exacted  by  law  of  such  permanent 
residents.  State  o.  North  et  al,,  27  Mis- 
souri, 467 ;  Fire  Department  v.  Wright, 
8  E.  D.  Smith,  478 ;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8 
Wall.  177. 

"Grant  that  the  States  may  impose 
discriminating  taxes  against  the  citizens 
of  other  States,  and  it  will  soon  be  fonnd 
that  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
to  rc^giilnto  intnrHUilo  Rommorco  is  of  no 
valuo,  ns  the  unrostriclod  ^mwcr  of  tho 
States  to  tax  will  prove  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious to  promote  inequality  than  any 
regulations  which  Congress  can  pass  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  right  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  among  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States.  Excise  taxes,  it  ik  ev- 
erywhere conceded,  may  be  imposed  by 
the  States,  if  not  in  any  sense  discrim- 
inating; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  people  of  the  several  States  live 
under  one  common  Constitution,  which 
was  ordained  to  establish  justice,  and 
which,  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
treaties  made  by  the  proper  authority,  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  that 
supreme  law  requires  equality  of  burden 
and  forbids  discrimination  in  State  taxa- 
tion when  the  power  is  applied  to  citizens 
of  the  other  States.  Inequality  of  bur- 
den, as  well  as  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
commercial  regulations,  was  one  of  the 


grievances  of  the  citizens  under  the  con- 
federation, and  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  among  other  things,  to  remedy 
those  defects  in  the  prior  system. 

"  Evidence  to  show  that  the  fnmen  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  remove  those 
great  evils  in  the  government  is  found  in 
every  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion already  referred  to,  and  also  in  the 
clause  which  provides  tliat  no  preference 
shall  Iw  given  by  any  rr^ilation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  jtorts  of  one  Stato 
over  those  of  another,  showing  that  Con- 
gress as  well  as  tho  States  is  forbidden  to 
make  any  discrimination  in  enacting  com- 
mercial or  revenue  regulations.  Strong 
support  to  the  same  view  is  also  derived 
from  the  succeeding  clause  in  the  same 
section  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  vessels  bound  to  or  from  a  State 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

"  Important  as  these  provisions  have 
been^  supposed  to  be,  still  it  is  clear  that 
they  .would  become  comparatively  value- 
less if  it  should  be  held  that  each  State 
possesses  the  power,  in  levying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  its  own  government,  to 
discriminate  against  the  citizens  of  every 
other  State  of  the  Union."   • 

(a)  It  is  now  settled  that  nations  can 
only  claim  from  each  other  the  surrender 
of  fugitives   under   treaty   stipulations. 


not  miOQiiiinoii  for  treaties  to  oontain  mntoa]:  ttipulatioiis  for  Uiq 
surrender  of  criminals;  and  liie  United  States  have  sometinies 
been  a.partjr  to  such  an  arrangement^ 

§  1809.  Bnt^  howerer  the  point  may  be  as  to  foreign  na- 
tions^ it  cannot  be  questioned  that  it  is  of  rital  importanco 
to  the  public  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  se* 
enritjr  of  tiie  respective  States^  that  criminals  wbo  have  com* 
mitfted  crimes  tiierein  should  not  find  an  asylum  in  other  States, 
but  should  be  surrendered  up  for  trial  and  punishment.  It  is 
a  power  most  salutary  in  its  general  operation,  by  discour- 
aging crimes  and  cutting  off  the  diances  of  escqie  from  pun- 
idiment  It  will  promote  hannony  and  good  feelings  among 
tiie  States,  and  it  will  increase  the  general  sense  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  national  govemmenL  It  will,  moreover,  give 
strength  to  a  great  moral  duty,  which  nei^boring  States  espe- 
cially owe  to  each  other,  by  elevating  the  policy  of  the  mutual 
suppression  of  crimes  into  a  legal  obligation.  Hitherto  it 
has  proved  as  useful  in  practice  as  it  is  unexceptionable  in 
its  character.* 

§  1810.  The  next  clause  is :  ^  No  person  hold  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  tiiereo^  escaping  mto  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  n^lation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  bo  due."* 

§  1811.  This  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  enable  them 
to  reclaim  their  fugitive  slaves  who  should  have  escaped  into 
other  States  where  slavery  was  not  tolerated.     Tlie  want  of 

1  Soe  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  1794,  art  27  ;  Unitod  States  t;.  Nosh,  Bee's 
Adni.  R.  260. 

*  Soo  1  Kent's  Comm.  liOct  2,  p.  86  (24l  edit  p.  86).  See  Jouni.  of  Convention, 
222,804. 

*  This  clause,  in  its  substanoe,  was  auanimonaly  adopted  by  the  Convention.  Jonm. 
of  Convention,  807. 

Bee  case  of  Jose  Ferreira  dos  Santos,  2  several  States,  it  would  seem,  cannot  now 

Brock.  408;   United  States  v.  Davis,  2  surrender  fugitives  to  a  foreign  govern- 

Sum.  482  ;  Matter  of  Mctzger,  6  How.  mcnt.     Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet.  540, 

176.    Many  such  treaties  have  been  en-  per  Taney,  Ch.  J. 
tered  into  by  the  United  Stotes.     The 
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such  a  provision,  under  the  confederation,  was  felt  as  a  griev- 
ous inconvenience  by  the  slaveholding  States;^  since,  in  many 
States,  no  aid  whatsoever  would  be  allowed  to  the  owners,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  met  with  open  resistance.  In  fact  it  can- 
not escape  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  reader,  that  many 
sacrifices  of  opinion  and  feeling  are  to  be  found,  made  by  the 
eastern  and  middle  States  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  south. 
This  forms  no  just  subject  of  complaint;  but  it  should  forever 
repress  the  delusive  and  mischievous  notion  that  the  south  has 
not  at  all  times  had  its  full  share  of  benefits  from  the  Union. 

§  1812.  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  for  the  arrest  and 
removal  of  fugitives  of  both  classes  contemplate  summary  minis- 
terial proceedings,  and  not  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  inves- 
tigations, to  ascertain  whether  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  or 
the  claim  of  ownership  bo  established  beyond  all  legal  contro- 
versy. In  coses  of  suspected  crimes,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  is  to  be  made  out  at  his  trial,  and  not  upon  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  whether  he  shall  bo  delivered  up.  All  that 
would  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  necessary  is,  that  there  should 
he  prima  facie  evidence  before  the  executive  authority  to  satisfy 
its  judgment  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  party 
guilty,  such  as  upon  an  ordinary  warrant  would  justify  his 
commitment  for  trial. ^  And  in  the  cases  of  fugitive  slaves, 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  of  requiring  only 
prima  facie  proofs  of  ownership,  without  putting  the  party  to  a 
formal  assertion  of  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  the  common  law. 
Congress  appear  to  have  acted  upon  this  opinion;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  statute  upon  this  subject,  have  authorized  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  upon  which  he  may  grant  a 
warrant  for  removal. •(a) 

^  1  Tack.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  866.  See  also  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  886 
(ch.  83,  pp.  894  to  898,  2d  edit.) ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  67  ;  Commonwealth  v, 
Halloway,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  R.  806. 

*  See  Serg.  on  Const,  cb.  81,  p.  886  (2d  edit  ch.  88,  p.  894) ;  Somerset's  Cnsf»,  20 
State  Trials,  79  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  425,  note  ;  8  B.  4b  Aid.  853  ;  2  B.fc  Crossw.  448. 

•  Act  of  12th  Feb.  1798,  ch.  51  (ch.  7) ;  Seig.  on  Const  ch.  81,  p.  887  (2d  edit 
ch.  83,  pp.  897,  898)  ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  62 ;  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  4b  R 
62  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Griffin,  2  Pick.  R.  11. 

(a)  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  It  was  constmed  in  Prigg  o.  Pennsylvania, 
though  not  repealed,  became  of  little  or  16  Pet  608.  See  also  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt, 
no  importance  on  the  abolition  of  slaTeiy.     6  How.  216 ;  Moore  o.  People,  14  How.  18. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

GUARANTT  OF  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT  —  MODE  OF  MAKING 

AMENDMENTS. 


§  1813.  TriR  fourth  section  of  tho  fourth  article  is  as  follows: 
**  Tlie  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domes- 
tic violence."  (a) 


(a)  The  meaning  and  force  of  this 
gnaranty  were  somewhat  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Rhoiie  Island  difBcol- 
ties  in  1841-2.  That  State,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  had  found  the  col- 
onial charter  a  sufHcient  constitution  for 
its  needs,  and  had  retained  and  acted 
under  it  as  such.  But  that  charter  con- 
tained restrictions  ui>ou  the  elective  fran- 
chise which  were  not  admitted  in  the 
other  Slates,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  diflicultics  alluded  to  a  strong  party 
in  the  State  had  demanded  a  new  consti- 
tution with  a  view  particularly  to  extend- 
ing the  basis  of  suffrage.  The  legislature, 
however,  resisted  that  demand,  antU  at 
length  a  convention,  called  without  legis- 
lative authority,  but  claiming  to  represent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  met  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  those  who,  under  its 
provisions,  were  to  be  electors,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  voting. 
An  attempt  to  put  a  government  in  op- 
eration under  this  constitution  was  re- 
sisted by  the  authorities  acting  under  the 
charter,  and  the  leader  in  it  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  as  a  criminal.  See 
Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1.  The  anti- 
republican  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  were  supposed  by  some  to  warrant 


the  interference  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  view  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment See  Mr.  Webster's  argument  in 
this  case,  6  Works,  617.  And  see  North 
American  Review  for  April,  1844,  p.  871. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  speaking  of  this  guaranty 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Rhode 
Island  case,  says  that  **  tho  fodcml  gov- 
ernment, in  determining  whether  the 
government  of  a  Stato  bo  or  bo  not  repub- 
lican within  the  moaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  no  right  whatever  in  any  case  to 
look  beyond  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
From  this  fundamental  restriction,  an- 
other, deduced  from  it,  necessarily  fol- 
lows, of  no  little  importance,  —  that  no 
change  in  its  government,  after  its  admis- 
sion, can  make  it  other  than  republican 
which  does  not  essentially  alter  its  form, 
or  make  it  different  in  some  essential 
particular  from  those  of  the  other  States 
at  the  time  of  their  adoption.  In  other 
words,  the  forms  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  composing  the  Union, 
as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, are  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
determine  whether  any  afterchange  in  any 
of  them  makes  its  form  of  government 
other  than  republican."  6  Works,  S19. 
The  view  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was 
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§  1814.  The  want  of  a  proroioii  of  this  nature  was  felt  aa  a 
defect  in  the  plan  al  the  confederation,  aa  it  mig^t,  in  ita 


fiiiii— d  ia  the  delate  w  tkt  Sawte of 
th0  Vmttd  Butm,  December  14,  18«7. 
^  Tbcre  moit  be  aam^  mode  bj  wbkh  yew 
an  to  MeettaiB  wbcdMr  aay  aorcrmDeat 
k  repoblkaa  ia  point  of  form,  lor  this 
rery  obrioos  eonttdention :  the  Uoited 
StAtet  are  to  gnanniee  to  every  State  a 
rvpciblieao  form  of  goremmeiit  My  frkad 
from  Maamchofetta  myi^  and  my  friend 
who  oflera  Uib  amendment  mj»,  that  to 
czdnde  tbe  Mack  man  from  roting  ihowB 
tJiat  the  goremment  ta  not  rrpuUican  in 
point  of  (onn.  Why  ?  Waa  be  not  ex- 
clnded  when  the  Constitotion  waa  adopted 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  or  almoat 
erery  State  in  the  Union  f  Yea.  Did  not 
tbe  Statca  that  adopted  it  do  it  nnder  tbe 
fan|«eision  that  they  were  Statea  repub- 
lican in  point  of  form  ?  Why  certainly, 
unlem  they  intended  to  break  up  all  the 
Statea.  Tliat  we  know  they  did  not  in- 
tend ;  and  not  intending  that,  ean  it  be 
anppoaed  that  they  intended  by  tbia  clauae 
to  place  it  in  tbe  handa  of  Congrem  to 
decide  from  time  to  time,  aa  |iaaf»iona  might 
be  excited,  party  iiiirit  prevail,  the  exi- 
gencies of  {larty  eucceiM  demand,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Stute  govemmenta  by 
briuging  into  tlie  enjoynieiit  of  the  elec- 
tive frarichiae  those  whom  iiie  States  had 
excluded  ?  Not  only  thut  ;  if  the  propo- 
sition is  tnie,  it  goes  a  step  further  than 
tliat ;  if  i^Kjssible,  infinitely  further.  Does 
it  give  to  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  existing  rights 
belonging  to  the  States  at  the  time  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  ?  If  it  did,  then 
everything  was  thrown  afloat ;  the  United 
States,  then,  by  its  Congress,  is  to  become 
a  great  convention,  not  only  to  deliberate 
for  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  for  what  they 
may  from  time  to  time  believe  to  be  the 
true  interest  and  safety  of  the  i)eople  of 
each  State  in  the  management  of  its  own 
domestic  concerns. 

There  is  a  rule,  and  it  is  the  only 


tt 


mK  aa  I  think, 
mnat  bave  been  tbe  intemtioa  of  tbe  eim- 
Teatioa  and  of  tbe  people^  and  that  ia 
this:  that  every  goverameal  is  repnUiean 
ia  point  of  form  which  eorreymda  with 
tbe  goremmeota  in  exiatcaee  when  the 
Cooatttntioa  waa  adopted.  All  rigbta 
aecored  by  poaitive  eonstitatiooal  |iro- 
hifaitiooa,  that  were  aecored  or  prohibited 
in  the  aereral  State  eonstitntiaiia  of  the 
Statea  whoae  repfesentativea  framed  the 
Cooatitntion,  and  whoese  peo|ile  ado|itcd 
the  Oottstitntion,  are  |ierf«ctly  consistent 
with  our  idea  and  the  people'a  idea  of 
what  eonatitntea  a  repoblican  form  of 
goremment.  There  is  no  other  rale  by 
which  yoa  ean  oonatrue  the  clanae  that 
will  not  place  every  State  in  the  power  of 
the  United  Statea,  exercising  that  power 
throng^  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
which  from  timo  to  time  tliat  bmly  may 
think  actually  or  profeawdly  will  conduce 
to  the  intereat  of  the  people  of  each  States 
and  give  them  wliat  they  oonaider  a  gov- 
ernment republican  in  point  of  form." 

Thia  view,  so  forcibly  presented,  is  that 
which  was  practically  accepted  and  acted 
upon  up  to  the  time  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  reorganize  anil  rc<>onstruct  State 
governments  in  the  States  which  went 
into  rebellion  in  1861.  By  some  leading 
men  in  Congress  it  was  then  contended 
that  a  goveniment  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  republican  in  form  which  per- 
mittod  slavery,  or  which  excluded  a 
portion  of  its  citizens  from  ptirticiiKition 
in  the  government  liecause  of  the  color  of 
the  skin.  The  exigencies  of  the  times 
made  this  doctrine  acceptable.  The  re- 
organizing States  were  required  to  present 
couHtitutions  forbidding  slavery  and  es- 
tablishing impartial  suffrage.  In  the 
course  of  reconstruction,  however,  the 
question  was  wannly  discussed  whether, 
if  the  political  de|>artments  of  the  govern* 
ment  should  erroneously,  nrhitrarily,  and, 
for  partisan  ends,  determine  and  declare 
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consequences,  endanger,  if  not  overthrow,  the  Union.    Without 
a  guaranty,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  national  gov- 

that  a  partioular  State  goyernmeut  was 
not  republican  in  form,  and  therefore 
ehoald  not  be  recognised,  such  State  or 
its  citizens  could  have  any  appeal  to  the 
judicial  tribunals.  It  was  not  doubted 
that,  if  the  case  was  one  of  a  newly- 
organized  State  applying  for  admission  to 
the  Union,  the  decision  of  Congress  upon 
its  admission,  however  erroneous,  unjust, 
or  arbitrary,  would  be  one  the  conclu- 
siveness of  which  would  not  be  open  to 
discussion.  Congress  having  full  power 
to  admit  or  reject  new  States,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  reasons  which  may  have 
govenied  its  action  cannot  possibly  aflect 
its  validity.  But  in  other  cases  also  it 
must  be  conceded  that  a  State  aggrieved 
by  an  ui^ust  decision  is  equally  without 
legal  remedy.  The  courts  cannot  aid  it, 
for  upon  political  questions  they  must 
ac4:ept  and  follow  the  conclusions  of  the 
political  department.  Luther  v,  Borden, 
7  How.  42  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700  ; 
White  0.  Hart,  13  Wall.  649.  In  such  a 
case,  the  only  nnlrcss  possible  is  through 
an  apiicnl  to  the  people.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  cases  above  cited. 

Tlie  recent  case  of  Louisiana  demon- 
strates that  there  may  bo  greater  wrongs 
than  even  the  wrongful  refusal  of  Congress 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  government 
of  a  State,  and  yet  no  speedy  and  effectual 
remedy  be  attainable.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  Congnnn  would  at  least  be  that 
of  a  proper  authority,  and  would  imply 
deliberation,  and  be  supported  by  a  pre- 
sumption of  due  regard  for  the  public  good 
and  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  But 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1878,  an  in- 
ferior federal  judge,  without  a  shadow  of 
authority,  and  consequently  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  for  that  reason  supported  by 
no  presumption  of  correct  motives,  and 
with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  observing  even 
the  usual  forms,  by  the  process  of  his 
court,  aided  by  a  military  force,  installed 
in  power  a  State  government  which  he 
sided  with  as  against  rival  claimants,  and 
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in  conseqnence  of  a  pressure  of  busin 
in  Congress  precluding  prompt  attention 
to  the  case  by  that  body,  has  been  enabled 
to  sustain  this  government  in  power  until 
the  present  time.    Mr.  Justice  Story  has 
with  reason  predicted  that  "  if  a  despotic 
or  monarchical  government  were  estab- 
lished in  one  State  it  would  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  republic."    What  gov- 
emment  ean  be  more  despotic  than  one 
elected  by  an  injunction,  and  continued 
in  power  by  a  military  force  under  the 
order  of  a  judge  who,  having  no  jurisdic- 
tion, is  restrained  by  no  law  but  his  own 
arbitrary  will  f    For  the  facts  of  this  un- 
paralleled wrong  we  refer  to  reports  made 
by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  February,  1878.     The 
case  requires  no  further  comment  than  it 
there  receives.    The  dullest  mind  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  facility  with  which  the 
wrong  is  committed,   and    the   possible 
immediate  advantages  which  individuals 
may  derive  therefrom,  present  constant 
temptations  to  its  repetition,  and  if  suf- 
fered to  pass  once  unrebuked,  a  precedent 
will  be  tacitly  assented  to  which  cannot 
fail  to  threaten  constant  danger  to  our 
liberties,  especially  at  those  very  periods 
of  high  political  excitement  when  pru- 
dence, caution,  and  the  strictest  regard 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  most 
important.    What  party  or  what  political 
leader  can  at  such  times  bo  expected  to 
pay  scrupulous  deference  to  the  laws,  if  a 
judge  may  ignore  them  with  impunity  f 
It  was  thought  the  climax  of  wrong  had 
been  reached  when  a  local  judge  in  one  of 
the  States  could  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals  and  corporations  through 
his  injunctions  and  mandates,  and  plun- 
der  them  through  receivers;   but  he  at 
least  was  not  acting  wholly  without  juris- 
diction ;  and  if  he  seized  property,  he  did 
not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
liberties  of  the  people  the  subject  of  a 
receivership.      C. 
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ernmetti^  in  tepeDtng  domotte  dangen  vUdi  im^t  tlimten  Oe 
erWimcft  of  flw  &ate  constitiitioiis,  eooU  not  be  demmnded  h  s 
rig^t  ErcMit  flw  natuMul  gOTemmrat.  UioipatiaD  might  rum  Hm 
ftandard,  and  tnunple  npon  the  liberties  of  Uie  pet^ile,  irtiile  tba 
iwfional  goremment  ooald  legally  do  nottung  luore  tbao  bdwld 
tiw  encroaduiienta  with  indigpatJon  and  r^ret  A  nieeeaafDl 
fiction  mi^t  erect  a  tjrannj  on  the  mbis  of  iwder  and  lav ; 
wbile  no  succor  could  be  coDBtitiiti<Hudl7  afforded  hj  the  UnioB 
to  the  friends  and  aftpporten  of  the  goTemment.*  Bat  tliia  is 
not  alL  llie  destracticm  of  tiie  national  goveniment  itself,  or  at 
ne^boiing  States,  mi^t  result  from  a  successfnl  rebellion  in  a 
sing^  State.  Who  can  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
issue,  if  the  insnrrecti<Hi  in  Massachusetts  in  178T  had  been  sne- 
cesBfnl,  and  the  malcontents  had  been  headed  bj  a  Cesar  or  a 
CrmoTell  T'  If  a  despotic  oe  monarchical  government  wera  estab- 
lished in  one  State,  it  woald  bring  <m  the  ruin  of  the  vbole  le- 
poblic.  Hontesquien  has  acutely  remarked,  tiiat  confederated 
governments  should  be  formed  only  between  States  whose  form 
of  govenuncat  is  not  only  similar,  but  also  repnblicaa.' 

S  1815.  Tlic  Federalist  has  spoken  with  so  mncli  force  and 
propriety  upon  this  subject,  that  it  supersedes  all  furtiior  reason- 
ing.* "  In  a  c(»fcderacy,"  says  that  work, "  founded  on  republican 
ininoiples,  and  composed  of  republican  members,  the  superintend- 
ing government  ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the 
system  against  anstttcratic  or  monarchical  innovations.  The 
more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  a  union  may  be,  the  greater 
interest  liavo  the  members  in  tlio  political  institutions  of  cncli 
other,  and  the  greater  right  to  insist  that  the  forma  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  compact  was  entered  into  should  be 
tvhstanUaily  maintained. 

§  1816.  "  But  a  riglit  implies  a  remedy ;  and  wlicro  else  could 
tlic  remedy  Iw  d«|>08itcd  than  where  it  ia  dc]«fflited  by  tlio  Coimti- 
tutiot)  1  tiuvci-iiiiicii(«  uf  disBimilar  priiiciiiluB  and  fui-ms  liavo 
been  found  less  adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort  than 
those  of  a  kindred  nature.  '  As  the  confederate  republic  of  Ger- 
many,'  says  Montesquieu, '  consists  of  free  cities  and  petty  states, 

1  The  Fadenliit,  No.  21.  *  Ibid. 

•  MontCHi.  B.  9,  cb.  1,  2 ;  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  SOS,  >S7.  Tbte  ckuK  at 
gnuanty  iru  ananimoUBly  adopted  in  tha  connDtion.     Journ.  ofCauTenUoD,II3, 189. 

*  Tbe  Fed«nli*t,  No.  21. 
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subject  to  different  princes,  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  more 
impei*fect  than  that  of  'Holland  and  Switzerland.'  ^  Qreece  was 
undone,'  he  adds,  *  as  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon  obtained  a  seat 
among  the  Amphictyons.'  In  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the  dis- 
proportionate force,  as  well  as  the  monarchical  form  of  the  new 
confederate,  had  its  share  of  influence  on  the  events. 

§  1817.  ^*  It  may  possibly  be  asked  what  need  there  could  be 
of  such  a  precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext 
for  alterations  in  the  State  governments  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  States  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  an- 
swers. If  the  interposition  of  the  general  government  should 
not  be  needed,  the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  be  a  harmless 
superfluity  only  in  the  Constitution.  But  who  can  say  what  ex- 
periments may  be  produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular  States, 
by  the  ambition  of  enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and 
influence  of  foreign  powcra  ?  To  the  second  question  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  general  government  should  interpose  by 
virtue  of  this  constitutional  authority  it  will  be  of  course  bound 
to  pursue  the  authority.  But  the  authority  extends  no  further 
than  to  a  guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
supposes  a  pre-existing  government  of  the  form  which  is  to  be 
guaranteed.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  existing  republican  forms 
are  continued  by  the  States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
constitution.  Whenever  the  States  may  choose  to  sulmtitnte  other 
republican  forms,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the 
federal  guaranty  for  the  latter.  The  only  restriction  imposed  on 
them  is,  that  they  shall  not  exchange  republican  for  anti-republi- 
can constitutions,  —  a  restriction  which,  it  is  presumed,  will 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 

§  1818.  "A  protection  against  invasion  is  due  from  every 
society  to  the  parts  composing  it.  The  latitude  of  the  expression 
here  used  seems  to  secure  each  State  not  only  against  foreign 
hostility  but  against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbors.  The  history  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  confederacies  proves  that  the  weaker  members  of  the 
Union  ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. 

§  1819.  *'  Protection  against  domestic  violence  is  added  with 
equal  ])ropriety.  It  has  been  remarked  that  even  among  the 
SwiHS  cantons,  which,  properly  si)caking,  are  not  under  one  gov- 
ernment, provision  is  made  for  this  object;  and  the  history  of 
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Out  leagne  infomig  ng  Qiat  mntnal  ud  is  fraqnentlf  daimed  and 
afforded,  and  as  wall  hj  the  most  democratic  as  the  other  cao- 
tons.  A  recent  and  well-knovn  event  among  onrBelves  has 
warned  ns  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies  of  a  like  nature. 

§  1820.  "  At  first  view,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  tiw 
repoblioan  theory  to  auppose,  either  Uiat  a  majority  have  not  the 
ri^t  or  that  a  minority  will  have  the  force  to  snbrert  a  govem- 
ment,  and  consequently  that  the  federal  interpoaition  can  never 
be  required  bat  when  it  would  be  improper.  Bnt  theoretic  reason- 
ing in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  most  be  qualified  by  Qte  lossons 
of  practice.  Why  may  not  illicit  combinations  for  purposes  of 
rioleoce  be  formed  as  well  by  a  majority  of  a  State,  especially 
a  small  State,  as  by  a  majority  of  a  coonty  or  a  district  of  the 
same  State  ?  and  if  the  authority  of  the  State  ought  in  the  latter 
case  to  protect  the  local  magistracy,  on^t  not  the  federal  author- 
ity in  the  former  to  support  the  State  authority  ?  Besides,  there 
are  eertun  parts  of  the  State  conBtitutionB  which  are  so  inter- 
woven  witii  the  federal  Constitution  that  a  violent  blow  cannot 
be  g^ven  to  the  one  without  communicating  the*  wound  to  the 
other.  Insurrections  in  a  State  will  rarely  indoce  a  federal  inter- 
position, unless  the  number  concerned  in  them  boar  some  prop(H^ 
tion  to  the  friends  of  government.  It  will  be  much  Iwttcr  that 
tJio  Ttolonco  in  such  coses  should  Iw  repressed  by  tlip  superintend- 
ing power  than  that  the  majority  should  be  left  to  maintain  their 
cause  by  a  bloody  and  obatiiinto  coiitcat.  Tlic  existence  of  a  right 
to  interpose  will  generally  prevent  the  necessity  of  exerting  it, 

§  1821.  "  Ib  it  true  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  tlio 
same  side  in  republican  governments?  May  not  the  minor  party 
possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecuniary  resources,  of  military 
talents  and  experience,  or  of  secret  succors  from  foreign  powers, 
as  will  render  it  BUperior  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword?  May 
not  a  more  compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the  scale 
on  tho  saino  side  against  a  superior  uuiiilHir  so  sitiiutoil  ns  to  bo 
less  capable  of  a  prompt  and  collected  exertion  of  its  strength  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine  that  in  a  trial 
of  actual  force  victory  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  which  pro- 
vail  in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which  determine  the  event 
of  an  election !  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine,  that  the  minority  of 
eitizeni  may  become  a  majority  of  per$on9  by  the  accession  of 
alien  residents,  of  a  casual  concourse  of  adventurers,  or  of  those 
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whom  the  constitution  of  the  State  has  not  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  suffrage  ?  I  take  no  notice  of  an  unhappy  species  of  popula- 
tion abounding  in  some  of  the  States,  who  during  the  calm  of 
regular  govcrnmcut  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  men,  but  who, 
in  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the 
human  character,  and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party 
with  which  they  may  associate  themselves. 

§  1822.  ^^In  cases  where  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side 
justice  lies,  what  better  umpires  could  be  desired  by  two  vio- 
lent factions  flying  to  arms  and  tearing  Uie  State  to  pieces,  than 
the  representatives  of  confederate  States,  not  heated  by  the  local 
flame  ?  To  the  impartiality  of  judges  they  would  unite  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  remedy  for  its 
infirmities  could  be  enjoyed  by  all  free  governments ;  if  a  pro- 
ject equally  effectual  could  be  established  for  the  universal  peace 
of  mankind! 

§  1823.  ^'  Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  in- 
surrection pervading  all  the  States,  and  comprising  a  superiority 
of  tlie  entire  force,  though  not  a  constitutional  right  ?  —  the  answer 
must  be  that  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  without  the  compass 
of  human  remedies,  so  it  is  fortimately  not  within  the  compass  of 
human  probability;  and  that  it  is  a  sufRcient  recommendation  of 
the  federal  constitution  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  a  calamity 
for  wl^ich  no  possible  constitution  can  provide  a  cure. 

§  1824.  *^  Among  the  advantages  of  a  confederate  republic, 
enumerated  by  Montesquieu,  an  important  one  is,  ^  that  should  a 
popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  States  the  others  are 
able  to  quell  it  Should  abuses  creep  into  one  part  they  are  re- 
formed by  those  that  remain  sound. '  "  ^ 

§  1825.  It  may  not  be  amiss  further  to  observe  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  another  commentator)  that  every  pretext  for  inter- 
meddling witli  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  State,  under 
color  of  protecting  it  against  domestic  violence,  is  taken  away 
by  that  part  of  the  provision  which  renders  an  application 
from  the  legislature  or  executive  authority  of  the  State  endan- 
gered necessary  to  be  made  to  the  general  government  before  its 
interference  can  be  at  all  proper,  (a)    On  the  other  hand,  this 

1  The  FederaliBt,  No.  48. 

(a)  Tlie  danger  from  this  cUnse,  if  legislature  or  executive  obtaining  federal 
any,  will  probably  come  from  a  spurious     recognition,  and  by  means  thereof  secur- 
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artiole  becomes  an  immense  acquisition  pf  strength  and  addi- 
tional force  to  the  aid  of  any  State  government  in  case  of  an  in- 
ternal rebellion  or  insurrection  against  lawful  authority.  Tlio 
southern  states,  being  more  peculiarly  open  to  danger  from  this 
quarter,  ought^  he  adds,  to  be  particularly  tenacious  of  a  con- 
stitution from  which  they  may  derive  such  assistance  in  the  most 
critical  periods.^ 

§  1826.  The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  respects  the  mode 
of  making  amendments  to  it  It  is  in  these  words:  ^The  Con- 
gress, whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatui-cs  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
tiiis  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  tliree-fourths  tliorcof, 
as  the  one  or  tlio  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro])osod  by 
the  Congress ;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent^ 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."^ 

§  1827.  Upon  this  subject,  little  need  ho  said  to  i)orsuado  us 
at  once  of  its  utility  and  importance.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
human  government  can  ever  be  perfect;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  or  guard  against  all  the  exigencies  which  may,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  require  different  adaptations  and  modifications  of 
powers  to  suit  the  various  necessities  of  the  people.  A  govern- 
ment, forever  changing  and  changeable,  is,  indeed,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  anarchy  and  confusion.  A  government  which, 
in  its  own  organization,  provides  no  means  of  change,  but  as- 
sumes to  be  fixed  and  unalterable,  must,  after  a  wliile,  bocoine 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Conim.  App.  867.  See  also  Rawlo  on  Const,  ch.  82 ;  2  Elliot's 
Debates,  118,  119,  120 ;  Journal  of  Conyention,  pp.  229,  811,  812. 

*  See  Journal  of  Convention,  118 ;  Id.  229,  818,  847,  848,  866,  886,  887,  888. 

ing  federal  interference  to  enable  them  to  govemment*  or  both.     But  good  sense  is 

seize  upon  the  authority  of  the  State,  too  charactoristic  of  the  American  iHX>ple 

Dangers  of  the  kind  are  now  (1891)  lurk-  not  to  save  them  from  a  renewal  of  ex- 

ing ;  several  of  the  States,  older  as  well  perieuces  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet 

as  newer,  are  in  difficulties  about  either  become  a  memory  altogether, 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch  of 
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wholly  unsuited  to  the  circumstanceB  of  the  nation ;  and  it  will 
either  degenerate  into  a  despotism  or,  by  the  pressure  of  its  in- 
equalities, bring  on  a  revolution.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  every 
government,  and  especially  in  a  republic,  to  provide  means  for 
altering  and  improving  the  fabric  of  government,  as  time  and 
experience  or  the  new  phases  of  human  affairs  may  render  proper 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people.  The  great 
principle  to  bo  sought  is  to  make  the  changes  practicable,  but 
not  too  easy;  to  secure  due  deliberation  and  caution;  and  to  fol- 
low exi)cricnce,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  for  experiments  sug- 
gested by  mere  speculation  or  theory. 

§  1828.  In  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  confessedly  a  new  experiment  in  the  history  of  nations.  Its 
framcra  were  not  bold  or  rash  enough  to  believe  or  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  perfect  They  made  use  of  the  best  lights  which  they 
possessed  to  form  and  adjust  its  parts  and  mould  its  materials. 
But  they  knew  that  time  might  develop  many  defects  in  its 
arrangements  and  many  deficiencies  in  its  powers.  Tliey  de- 
sired that  it  might  be  open  to  improvement ;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sober  judgment  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country, 
to  be  i>erpctually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.^ 
It  was  obvious,  too,  that  tlie  means  of  amendment  might  avert, 
or  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  avert,  the  most  serious  perils  to 
which  confederated  republics  are  liable,  and  by  which  all  have 
hitherto  been  shipwrecked.  They  knew  that  the  besetting  sin 
of  i*epublics  is  a  restlessness  of  temperament  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content at  slight  evils.  They  knew  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
State  power  in  confederacies,  and  they  wished  to  disarm  them  of 
their  potency  by  providing  a  safe  means  to  break  the  force,  if 
not  wholly  to  ward  off  the  blows,  which  would  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  garb  of  patriotism  or  a  love  of  the  people,  be  aimed 
at  the  Constitution.  They  believe  that  the  power  of  amendment 
was,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  safety-valve  to  let  off  all  temporary 
effervescences  and  excitements,  and  the  real  effective  instrument 
to  control  and  adjust  the  movements  of  the  machinery  when  out 
of  order  or  in  danger  of  self-destruction. 

§  1829.  Upon  the  propriety  of  the  power  in  some  form  there 
will  probably  be  little  controversy.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  its  objects  in  the 

1  The  FfdenliBt,  No.  43. 
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aa&st  modey  — safest  for  liie  stabilitj  of  liie  go?enimeiit|  and 
sa&rt  for  tiie  ri^ts  and  libertica  of  the  poopla 

§  1880.  Two  modes  are  pointed  out^  the  one  at  the  instance 
of  the  government  itself  thronj^  the  instnunentality  of  Con- 
gress; the  other  at  the  instance  of  the  States,  through  the  in- 
stmmentallty  of  a  convention.  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  concur  in  the  expediency  of  an  amendment^ 
may  propose  it  for  adoption.^  The  legislatures  of  two-thirds  oi 
the  States  may  require  a  convention  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  amendments.  In  each  case,  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  either  through  their  legislatures  or  conventions,  called 
for  the  purpose,  must  concur  in  every  amendment  before  it  be- 
comes a  port  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  mode  of  obtaining 
amendments  is  practicable,  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  our 
past  experience  in  the  only  mode  hitherto  found  necessary,  that 
of  amendments  proposed  by  Congress.  In  this  mode  twelve 
amendments  have  already  boon  incorporated  into  tlic  Constitu- 
tion. The  guards,  too,  against  the  too  hasty  exercise  of  the 
power,  under  temporary  discontents  or  excitements,  are  appar- 
ently sufllicientb  Two-thirds  of  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  must  concur  in  proposing,  or  requiring  amendments 
to  be  proposed ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  must  ratify  them. 
Time  is  thus  allowed  and  ample  time  for  deliberation,  both  in 
proposing  and  ratifying  amendments.  Tlicy  cannot  bo  carried 
by  surprise,  or  intrigue,  or  artifice.  Indeed,  years  may  elapse 
before  a  deliberate  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  them,  unless 
some  pressing  emergency  calls  for  instant  action.  An  amend- 
ment, which  has  the  deliberate  judgment  of  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
unsuited  to  the  prosperity  or  security  of  the  republic.  It  must 
combine  as  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  its  favor  as  ordi- 
narily can  belong  to  the  management  of  any  human  concerns.^ 

^  It  has  been  held  that  the  approval  of  the  President  is  not  necessary  to  any  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congress.     Hollingsworth  v,  Virginia,  8  Dall.  878. 

*  The  Federalist  dlspoees  of  this  article  in  the  following  brief  but  decisive  manner : 
"  That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested  by  experience  could  not  but  be  foreseen. 
It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  a  mode  for  introducing  them  should  be  provided. 
The  mode  preferred  by  the  convention  seems  to  be  stamped  with  every  mark  of 
propriety.  It  guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility  which  would  render  the 
Constitution  too  mutable,  and  that  extreme  difficulty  which  might  pi^rpctuate  its 
discovered  faults.  It,  moreover,  equally  enables  the  general  and  the  State  govern- 
ments to  originate  the  amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  experi* 
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In  England  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  resides  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  so  omnipotent  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  change  the  whole  structure  of  the  constitution  without 
resort  to  any  confirmation  of  the  people.  There  is,  indeed,  little 
danger  that  it  will  so  do,  as  long  as  the  people  are  fairly  repre- 
sented in  it  But  still  it  does,  theoretically  speaking,  possess 
the  power ;  and  it  has  actually  exercised  it  so  far  as  to  change 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  mould  to  its  will  some  portions 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  constitution.^ 

§  1831.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  national  Constitution,  we  may 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  language  of  a  learned  commentator. 
^^  Nor, "  says  he,  '^  can  we  too  much  applaud  a  constitution  which 
thus  provides  a  safe  and  peaceable  remedy  for  its  own  defects,  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  be  discovered.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries  is  almost  always  attended  with  convul- 
sions which  threaten  its  entire  dissolution,  and  with  scenes  of 
horror  which  deter  mankind  from  every  attempt  to  correct 
abuses  or  remove  oppressions  until  Uiey  have  become  altogether 
intolerable.  In  America  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  neither  of 
these  evils  need  be  apprehended.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  will  produce  any  instabil- 
ity in  the  government.  The  mode  both  of  originating  and  ratify- 
ing amendments  (in  either  mode  which  the  Constitution  directs) 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  such  obstacles  and  delays  as 
must  prove  a  sufficient  bar  against  light  or  frequent  innovations. 
And  as  a  further  security  against  them,  the  same  article  further 
provides  that  no  .amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  those  clauses  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  which  relate  to  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States  may  think  proper  to 
allow,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  direct  taxes  shall  be  laid,  and 
that  no  State  shall,  without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate.*'* 

enco  on  ono  iiido  or  the  other.  The  exception,  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  rafTnigo  in 
the  Senate,  wm  ])roliaMy  moant  m  a  |ia]1ailinm  to  the  rcfiidimry  novercignty  of  tho 
Stat<^s,  iiiiplind  and  8ccurc<l  hy  that  principle  of  representation  in  one  hranch  of  tho 
legislature,  and  was  prohably  insisted  on  by  the  States  particularly  attached  to  that 
equality.  The  other  exception  must  have  been  admitted  on  the  same  considerations 
which  produced  the  privilege  defended  by  it*'    The  Federalist,  No.  43. 

1  See  1  Black.  Comm.  90,  91,  146,  147, 161,  152,  160,  161,  162,  210  to  218. 

<  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  871,  872. 
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§  1882.  The  first  dmiue  of  tiie  sizth  article  of  the  Oonstitntim 
is:  ^All  debts  contracted  and  engagementB  entered  into  before 
file  adoption  of  thia  Oonatitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  nnder  this  Constitution  as  nnder  the  confedera- 
tion." > 

§  1888.  This  can  be  considered  in  no  other  li^t  than  as  a 
declaratory  proposition  resulting  from  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
moral  obligations  of  society.  Notiiing  is  more  clear  upon  reason 
or  general  law  tiian  the  doctrine  that  rcTolutions  in  government 
have,  or  rather  ought  to  have,  no  e£Fect  whatsoever  upon  private 
ri£^tB  and  contracts,  or  upon  the  public  obligations  of  nations.* 
It  results  from  the  first  principles  of  moral  duty  and  responsibility, 
deducible  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  applied  to  the  intercourse 
and  social  relations  of  nations.'  A  change  in.  the  political  form 
of  a  society  ought  to  have  no  power  to  produce  a  dissolution  of 
any  of  its  moral  obligations.^ 

§  1834.  This  declaration  was  probably  inserted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion not  only  as  a  solemn  recognition  of  tiio  obligations  of  tlie 
government  resulting  from  national  law,  but  for  the  more  com- 
plete satisfaction  and  security  of  the  public  creditors,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic.  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  simi- 
lar stipulation  in  res|)cct  to  the  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys 
borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress before  the  ratification  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1835.   Reasonable  as  this  provision  seems  to  be,  it  did  not 

1  See  Joarn.  of  Convention,  291. 

*  See  Jackson  v.  Lann,  8  Johns.  Gas.  109 ;  Eelly  v,  Harrison,  2  Johns.  Caa.  29 ; 
Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  50. 

*  See  Rutherforth,  Inst.  B.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  1,  2 ;  Id.  ch.  10,  §  14  ;  VatU:!,  Prelim.  Dia. 
tt  2,  9  ;  B.  2,  ch.  1,  t  1,  ch.  5,  t  64,  ch.  14,  §§  214,  215,  216. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  43;  Rutherforth,  Inst  B.  2,  ch.  10,  §§14,  15;  Grotius, 
B.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  8,  9. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  368  ;  Confederation,  Art.  12. 
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wholly  escape  the  animadversions  of  that  critical  spirit  which  was 
perpetually  on  the  search  to  detect  defects  and  to  disparage  the 
merits  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  said  that  the  validity  of  all 
engagements  made  to  as  well  as  made  by  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  asserted.  It  is  surprising  that  tlie  authors 
of  such  an  objection  should  have  overlooked  the  obvious  consid- 
eration that  as  all  engagements  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal,  an 
assertion  of  their  validity  on  one  side  necessarily  involves  their 
validity  on  the  other,  and  that,  as  this  article  is  but  declaratory, 
the  establishment  of  it  in  debts  entered  into  by  the  government 
unavoidably  included  a  recognition  of  it  in  engagements  with  the 
government.^  The  shorter  and  plainer  answer  is  that  pronounced 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  states  neither  lose  any  of  their  rights 
nor  are  discharged  from  any  of  their  obligations  by  a  change  in 
the  form  of  their  civil  government.*  Mom  was  scarcely  necessary 
than  to  have  declared  that  all  future  contracts  by  and  with  tho 
United  States  should  be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  parties. 

§  1836.  The  next  clause  is :  *^  This  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  author- 
ity of  tho  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  (a) 
And  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." ^  (6) 

§  1837.  The  propriety  of  this  clause  would  seem  to  result  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  was  to  establish  a  na- 
tional government,  that  government  ought,  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  and  rights,  to  be  supreme.  It  would  be  a  perfect  solecism 
to  alTirm  that  a  untional  government  should  exist  with  certain 
powers,  and  yet  that  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  it  should 
not  be  supreme.    What  other  inference  could  have  been  drawn 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  43,  84. 

>  The  FederaliBt,  No.  84 ;  Butherfoiih,  B.  S,  ch.  10,  {{ 14, 16  ;  Orotins,  B.  2,  oh.  9, 
«  8,  9. 

*  See  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  282,  298. 

(a)  See  Edye  v.  Robertson,  112  U.  S.  Wall.  211  ;  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall 

580.      A  treaty  with  the  Indians  may  818. 

work  the  effect  of  legislation.    JBx  parte  (b)  See  Cook  v,  MoflTat,  5  How.  295  ; 

Kang-gi-shun-ca,  109  U.  S.  558  ;  United  Dodge  v,  Woolscy,  18  How.  841  ;  Sinnot 

states  V,  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  827. 
98  U.  S.  188.    See  also  Holden  «.  Joy,  17 
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than  of  their  anpreimicy  if  the  Constitatioii  had  been  totally  ai* 
lent  t  And  anrely  a  poaitive  affirmance  of  that  which  ia  neceaaa- 
lily  implied  cannot,  in  a  caae  of  auch  vital  importance,  be  deemed 
unimportant  Hie  very  circumatance  that  a  queation  mi^t  be 
madci  would  irreaiatibly  lead  to  the  eonduaion  that  it  oog^t  not 
to  be  left  to  inference.  A  law,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term, 
includea  aupremacy.  It  ia  a  rule  which  thoae  to  whom  it  ia  pre- 
acribed  are  bound  to  obaerve.  Thia  reaulta  from  every  political 
aaaociation.  If  individuala  enter  Into  a  atate  of  aociety,  ttie  la¥rB 
of  that  aociety  muat  be  the  aupreme  regulator  of  their  conduct 
If  a  number  of  political  aociedea  enter  into  a  larger  political 
aociety,  the  lawa  which  the  latter  may  enact,  purauant  to  the 
powera  intrusted  to  it  by  its  constitution,  must  necessarily  be  su- 
preme over  those  societies  and  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
composed.  It  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  treaty,  dependent  upon 
the  good  faitii  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  government,  which  is  only 
anotiber  name  for  political  power  and  supremacy.  But  it  will  not 
follow  that  acts  of  the  larger  society,  which  are  not  pursuant  to 
ita  constitutional  powers,  but  which  are  invaaions  of  the  residu- 
ary authorities  of  tlie  smaller  societies,  will  become  ilie  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  They  will  be  merely  acts  of  usurpation,  and  will 
deserve  to  be  treated  aa  audi.  Hence  we  perceive  that  the  above 
clause  only  declares  a  trutii  which  flows  immediately  and  necea- 
sarily  from  the  institution  of  a  national  government.^  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  attached  to  those 
only  which  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, — a  cau- 
tion very  proper  in  itself;  but  in  fact  the  limitation  would  have 
arisen  by  irresistible  implication  if  it  had  not  been  expressed.' 

§  1838.  In  regard  to  treaties,  there  is  equal  reason  why  they 
should  be  held,  when  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  treaties  constitute  solemn  compacts  of 
binding  obligation  among  nations;  and  unless  they  arc  scrupu- 
lously obeyed  and  enforced,  no  foreign  nation  would  consent  to 
negotiate  with  us ;  or  if  it  did,  any  want  of  strict  fidelity  on  our 
part  in  the  discharge  of  the  treaty  stipulations  would  be  visited 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  33.  See  Gibbona  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  210,  211  ;  M'Cul- 
loch  v»  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  405,  406.  Tliia  passage  from  Uic  Foduralist  (No.  33) 
has  been,  for  another  par^xMe,  already  cited  in  voL  L  (  340 ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be 
here  repeated  to  give  due  effect  to  the  subsequent  passages. 

*  Ibid.    See  also  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  869,  870. 
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by  reprisals  or  war.^  It  is^  therefore,  indispensable  that  they 
should  have  the  obligation  and  force  of  a  law,  that  they  may  bo 
executed  by  the  judicial  power,  and  be  obeyed  like  other  laws. 
This  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  cancelled  or  abrogated  by 
the  nation  upon  grave  and  suitable  occasions ;  for  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power,  and  may 
be  repealed,  like  other  laws,  at  its  pleasure,'  (a)  or  they  may  be 
varied  by  new  treaties.  Still,  while  they  do  subsist,  they  ought 
to  have  a  positive  binding  eflicacy  as  laws  upon  all  the  States  and 
all  tlio  citizens  of  the  States.  The  peace  of  the  nation,  and  its 
good  faith,  and  moral  dignity  indispensably  require  tliat  all 
State  laws  should  be  subjected  to  their  supremacy.  The  differ- 
ence between  considering  them  as  laws  and  considering  them  as 
executory  or  executed  contracts,  is  exceedingly  important  in  the 
actual  administration  of  public  justice.  If  they  are  supreme  laws, 
courts  of  justice  will  enforce  them  directly  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  can  be  judicially  applied,  in  opposition  to  all  State  laws,  as 
we  all  know  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  British  debts  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.'  If  they 
are  deemed  but  solemn  compacts,  promissory  in  their  nature  and 
obligation,  courts  of  justice  may  be  embarrassed  in  enforcing 
them,  and  may  be  compelled  to  leave  the  redress  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  other  departments  of  the  government.^    It  is  noto- 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

<  See  Act  of  Congress,  7th  July,  1798,  eh.  84 ;  Tolhot  «.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1 ; 
Ware  V.  Hylton,  8  DalL  881,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  464. 

•  Ware  V.  Uylton,  8  Dall.  R.  199.  See  also  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R.  210, 
211  ;  Letter  of  Congress  of  18th  April,  1787,  12  Joum.  of  Congress,  82. 

«  See  Irctloll,  J.'s,  reasoning  in  Ware  p.  Ilylton,  3  Dall.  R.  270  to  277  ;  6  Marshairs 
Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  852,  858  ;  1  Wait's  State  Papers,  45,  47,  71,  81,  145  ; 
Seig.  on  Const  ch.  21,  pp.  817,  218,  ch.  88,  pp.  898,  897  (2d  edit  ch.  21,  pp.  218,  210, 
ch.  84,  pp.  408,  407).  "A  treaty,*'  said  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Foster  «.  Neilson,  2 
Peters's  R.  814,  "is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislative 
act.  It  does  not  generally  effect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  especially  so 
far  as  its  operation  is  infra-territorial,  but  is  carried  into  execution  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  instrument  In  the  United  States  a  different 
principle  is  established.  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.    It  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  by  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act 

{a)  An  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,   11  Wall.   818. 

a  prior  treaty.    Taylor «.  Morton,  2  Cur-  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  may 

tis,  454  ;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress.     Foster 

155  ;  Ropes  v.  Church*  8  Blatch.  804  ;  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  814. 
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riooi  tiiat  treaty  stfgndatkMis  (eqiedally  tlioie  of  the  treaty  of 
peaoe  of  1788)  were  groady  diaregaided  by  the  Statea  under  the 
eonf ederation*  They  were  deemed  by  the  Statea  not  aa  lawa,  but 
Uke  reqniaitiona  of  mere  moral  obligation^  and  dependent  npon 
the  good-will  of  the  Statea  for  their  exeeution*  Gongreaa,  indeed, 
remonatrated  againat  tUa  eonatmction,  aa  nnfoonded  in  principle 
and  juatioe.^  But  their  Toiee  waa  not  heard.  Power  and  right 
were  aeparated ;  the  argument  waa  all  on  one  mde,  but  the  power 
waa  on  the  other.*  It  waa  probably  to  obyiate  thia  very  difficulty 
that  ihia  clauae  waa  inaerted  in  the  Conatitntion;*  and  it  would 
redound  to  the  immortal  honor  of  ita  authora  if  it  had  done  no 
more  than  thua  to  bring  treatiea  wiihin  the  aanctuary  of  juatice, 
aa  lawa  of  aupreme  obligation.*  There  are,  indeed,  rtill  caaea  in 
wUch  courts  of  justice  can  adminiater  no  e£Fectual  redreaa ;  for 
when  the  terms  of  a  stipulation  import  a  contracti  aa  when  eiiher 
of  the  partiea  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  the  political,  and  not  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment; and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  courta.* 

§  1889.  It  ia  melancholy  to  reflect  that  conclusive  aa  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  the  papremacy  clause.  It  was  assailed 
with  great  vehemence  and  zeal  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  especially  the  concluding  clause  which  declared  the 
supremacy,  ^^  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  *  And  yet  this  very  clause  was 
but  an  expression  of  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  former  clause, 
introduced  from  abundant  caution  to  make  its  obligation  more 

of  the  legUlatare  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative 
provision.'* 

1  Circniar  Letter  of  Congress,  18th  April,  1787  ;  12  Joum.  f  Congress,  82  to  36. 

<  See  the  opinion  of  Iredell,  J.,  in  Ware  v.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  270  to  277. 

•  Id.  276,  277.    See  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  282,  283,  293. 

^  The  importance  of  this  power  has  heen  practically  illustrated  by  the  redress 
afforded  by  courts  of  law  in  cases  pending  before  them  upon  treaty  stipulations. 
See  United  Stotes  v.  The  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  108  ;  Ware  p,  Hylton,  8  Dall.  R.  199,  244, 
261 ;  United  States  v.  Arredondo,  6  Peters's  R.  691 ;  Soulard  v.  Smith,  4  Petera's  Sup. 
B.  511  ;  Case  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  1  Hall's  Joum.  of  Jurisp.  25  ;  Bee's  Adm.  Rep. 
263  ;  5  Wheat.  Rep.  App. 

•  Foster  v,  Neilson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  254,  814.  See  also  The  Bello  Coninnes, 
6  Wheat.  R.  171  ;  Seig.  on  Const  ch.  88,  pp.  897,  898,  899  (ch.  34,  pp.  407,  408,  409, 
410,  2d  edit.) 

•  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  44,  64. 
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strongly  felt  by  the  State  judges.  The  very  circumstance  that 
any  objection  was  made  demonstrated  the  utility^  nay,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  clause,  since  it  removed  every  pretence  under  which 
ingenuity  could,  by  its  miserable  subterfuges,  escape  from  the 
controlling  power  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1840.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  whole  clause, 
we  need  only  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  constitutions  had  been  left  complete  by  a  saving  clause  in 
their  favor.  "  In  the  first  place,  as  these  constitutions  invest  the 
State  h^gishiturcs  with  absolute  sovereignty  in  all  cases  not  ex- 
cepted by  the  existing  articles  of  confederation,  all  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  proposed  constitution,  so  far  as  they  pxcced 
those  enumerated  in  the  confederation,  would  have  been  annulled, 
and  the  new  Congress  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  im- 
potent condition  with  their  predecessors.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  confttilutions  of  some  of  tiio  States  do  not  even  expressly  and 
fully  recognize  the  existing  powers  of  the  confederacy,  an  ex- 
press saving  of  the  supremacy  of  the  former  would,  in  such 
States,  have  brought  into  question  every  power  contained  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  difTcr  much  from  each  other,  it  might  happen  that  a 
treaty  or  national  law,  of  great  and  equal  importance  to  the 
States,  would  interfere  with  some  and  not  with  other  constitu- 
tions, and  would  consequently  be  valid  in  some  of  the  States,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  have  no  effect  in  others.  In  fine,  the 
world  would  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  an  mversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  government;  it  would  have  seen  the  authority  of  the  whole 
society  everywhere  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  parts ;  it 
would  have  seen  a  monster,  in  which  the  head  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  members."^ 

§  1841.  At  an  early  period  of  the  government,  a  question  arpse 
how  far  a  treaty  could  embrace  commercial  regulations,  so  as  to 
be  obligatory  upon  the  nation  and  upon  Congress.  It  was  de- 
bated with  great  zeal  and  ability  in  the  House  of  Representatives.' 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
respecting  commerce  as  well  as  upon  any  other  subject ;  that  it 

»  Tho  Federalist,  No.  44. 

*  The  question  arose  in  tbe  debate  for  carrying  into  efloct  tlio  Biitiflk  Treaty  of 
1794. 
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was  a  eontract  between  fhe  two  natioiia,  which,  when  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  wiih  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  bind- 
ing upon  the  nation ;  and  that  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  carry  it  into  effect  was  breaking  the  treaty,  and 
violating  tiie  fidth  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  power  to  make  treaties,  if  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject, conflicted  with  powers  which  were  vested  exclusively  in 
Ooi^^ress ;  that  either  the  treaty-making  power  must  be  limited 
in  its  operation,  so  as  not  to  touch  objects  committed  by  the  Ck>n- 
stitution  to  Congress,  or  tiie  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  required  to  give  validity  to  any  com- 
pact, so  far  as  it  mi^t  comprehend  these  objects ;  that  Congress 
was  invested  wiUi  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce; 
that,  tiierefore,  a  treaty  of  commerce  required  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  tiie  House  of  Representatives;  that  in  every  case 
where  a  treaty  required  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  was  not  in  this  respect  obliga- 
tory till  Congress  had  agreed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  that  they 
were  at  free  liberty  to  make  or  wittihold  such  appropriation  or 
act  without  being  chargeable  with  violating  the  treaty  or  breaking 
the  faitii  of  the  nation.  In  tiie  result,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  claim  any  agency  in  making  treaties ;  but  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted 
to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and 
that  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine  and 
act  tliercon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
on  that  occasion,  adopted  a  different  doctrine,  maintaining  that  a 
treaty  once  ratified  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Congress 
were  constitutionally  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect.^    At  the  dis- 

1  See  Journal  of  Hooae  of  Representatives,  8th  April,  1796  ;  5  MarshaH's  Lifo 
of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  650  to  659  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  33,  p.  401  (2d  edit.  ch.  84, 
pp.  410,  411)  ;  1  Debates  on  British  Treaty,  by  F.  Bache,  1796,  pp.  374  to  386  ;  4 
EUiot's  Deb.  244  to  248.  President  Washington,  on  this  occasion,  refused  to  deliver 
the  papers  respecting  the  British  Treaty  of  1794,  called  for  by  the  House  of  Represeu- 
tatives,  and  asserted  the  obligatory  force  of  the  treaty  upon  Congress  in  the  most  em- 
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tance  of  twenty  years,  the  same  question  was  again  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  both  houses,  upon  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  abolishing  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  upon  that  occasion  it  was  most  ably  de- 
bated. The  result  was,  that  a  declaratory  clause  was  adopted 
instead  of  a  mere  enacting  clause,  so  that  the  binding  obligation 
of  treaties  was  affirmatively  settled.^  (a) 

phatic  terms.  He  Added,  that  he  knew  that  this  was  nnderatood  in  the  convention  to 
be  the  intended  intorpreUtioii,  and  he  referred  to  the  Jonrnal  of  the  Convention  (see 
Jonmal  of  Convention,  pp.  284,  826,  826,  889,  842,  848),  to  show  that  a  pro|K)siUon 
was  niaile,  "  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not 
ratified  by  a  law,"  and  that  it  was  explicitly  rejected.  5  HarshaU's  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, ch.  8,  pp.  654  to  658.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  vis.,  in  1790,  the  same  point 
came  before  the  cabinet  of  President  Washington,  in  a  treaty  proposed  with  the  Creek 
Indians.  Upon  that  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  his  cabinet  of  the  conclusiveness  of  a  treaty  containing  commercial  stipulations. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  that  occasion,  firmly  maintained  it  A  treaty,  said 'he,  made  by 
the  President  with  the  concnrrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  law  of  a  superior  order,  becaose  it  not  only  repeals  past  laws,  hut  ean- 
not  itaelf  be  repealed  by  future  (mea.  The  treaty,  then,  will  legally  control  the  duty 
act,  and  the  act  for  securing  traders  in  this  imrticulor  instance.  Yet  Mr.  Jeflcrson 
afterwards  (in  Nov.  1793)  seems  to  have  fluctuated  in  opinion,  and  to  have  been  un- 
settled as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
497,  498. 

1  Sorg.  on  Const,  ch.  88,  p.  402  (2d  edit  ch.  84,  p.  411)  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  273  to 
279.  Upon  this  occasion  a  most  admirable  speech  was  delivered  by  the  late  William 
Pinkney,  in  which  his  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  juridical  learning  had  an  ample 
scope.    See  Whcaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  p.  617. 


(a)  Mr.  Wheaton  says  of  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  disclaiming  the  power 
of  interfering  in  tiie  making  of  treaties, 
but  asserting  its  right,  whenever  stipula- 
tions were  made  within  the  legislative 
comi^etence  of  Congress,  to  deliberate  and 
decide  as  to  the  ex|)odioiicy  of  carrying 
them  into  effect :  "  Such  is  certainly  the 
practice  in  other  constitutional  govern- 
ments, —  as  in  England,  where  the  com- 
mercial articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
with  France,  though  duly  made  and  rati- 
fied by  the  crown,  remained  unexecuted 
because  Parliament  refused  to  pass  the 
laws  necesRary  to  give  effect  to  their  pro- 
visions. So  also  in  France,  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  recent  example  of  the  treaty 
of  indemnities  with  the  United  States, 
VOL.  n.  —  89 


the  Chambers  assert  the  right  of  con- 
trolling, by  their  votes,  the  appropria- 
tions of  money  or  other  specific  legisla- 
tive provisions  which  may  be  required  to 
carry  into  effect  treaties  concluded  by  the 
crown  with  foreign  powers."  Life  of 
Pinkney,  617,  618  ;  Sfmrks's  American 
Biography,  vol.  6,  p.  64.  The  same  po- 
sition was  sgain  taken  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson,  when  an  appropriation 
to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  was  called  for ;  and 
though  the  appropriation  was  made,  it  is 
not  very  dear  that  the  House  conceded 
the  point  of  their  obligation  to  make  it 
against  their  own  judgment. 

Mr.  George  M.  Dallas  has  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  this  subject,  written  while 
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§1842.   From  this  snpremacjr  of 'the  Constitation  and  lavs 
and  treatieB  of  the  United  States,  within  their  constitutional 


■ 


uinbter  In  En^md,  Haj  31.  IStO,  in 
■niww  t«  ■  qnaitiMi  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingtr- 
mH,  "  li  than  in  tha  nukiiig  of  Ingnw 
or  tmtiet  a  deorlj  deflDed  lisa  batwMo 
tlia  pnrogatiTe  of  tti«  crawn  uid  tit* 
powar    id     PariUinant  t "      lb,     Dallai 

"  Withottt  ondertaking  a  fbll  ud  ml- 
note  eoona  of  diKriminadoB,  let  nut  gixs 
joamj  Impiewioni. 

"WhatUcaUed  'tha  tendanA]' of  tlia 
aga'abuwi  itaulf  »liikiu|{ly  uu  Uiia  miU 
ject.  TIm  gnat  coiniucuUtot  of  laat  ceu- 
tnij  iDMj  haTo  been  aceimla ;  1m  would 
nqoire  Uberalintjaii  now.  Ha  told  na 
that  whaterar  Intarnational  contnela  tha 


tha  kingdom  can  legall;  dala;,  mat,  or 
unol.'  That  dkUmi,  in  iU  braad  im- 
po(t,hai  oaaaadtobatraa.  Thaimpeaeh- 
maot  of  a  bad  niniater  U  no  loogei'  tha 
only  recogniMd  aacapa  <u  Ronedj  of  an 
tnjniiuiu  treaty. 

"TlieconnaardaleonTcntion  racentlj 
entered  into  icith  France  containa  an  ex- 
pma  davlacatiou  that  it  ihall  not  be  ralid 
unlou  'Uur  itiitannic  Majesty  abull  be 
autlioriaxl  by  tlio  nawiit  of  bcr  Pnrliu- 
msut  to  oxecute  tbo  engnf^mcnU  con- 
tnuled  by  bur  io  its  Mveml  nrtiutea.' 
Such  a  eUuw  is,  I  nto  owared,  alwKyi  in- 
troduced in  modem  treaties  of  tbia  kind  : 
and  before  the  present  occasion  its  axi- 
gPDcy  was  inut  by  tliu  iulD[)liaii  of  a  Joint 
address  to  tliu  Qileoii  u|i[iruviiig  cotiiiHD' 
honaively  the  diplomatiu  jirogramms. 

"  1  bclloTo  it  lalo  (u  say,  nowoilaya, 
that  a  trunty  whiiih  calls  Uit  n  liiw  in  onlur 
to  be  executed,  may  be  coiietJIutionBlly 
nullified  by  the  refiual  of  either  house, 
the  CommouB  or  the  Lords,  to  wmet  tliat 
law.  If  it  be  nacassary  to  OMtnt,  it  is 
eompetent  to  ditaenl.  Treaties  requiring 
appropriations  of  money  ;  treaties  estab- 
lishing tariffs  or  mutual  terma  of  inter- 
changing products ;  and  trsaties  relln- 
qiiisbing  territorial  dominions,    perhaps. 


itnk  Into  tha  powet  of  ftdiament.  In 
tha  oldaa  tfana,  Blickatoao  wnuld  have 
bean  aboeked  if  the  exaeutiTe,  bent  upon 
fulfilling  an  intonwtional  engaeeuicnt, 
had  thon^t  it  worth  while  to  aay  more 
than  '  PaM  tha  bUL'     SU  pro  ntumt 

"  It  may  be  donbtad  whetlwr  ths  check 
upon  aseeatiTa  dlaoatlon  be  not,  in  thi* 
qihsre  <d  pnblie  aganej,  better  aacer- 
tnined  bera  than  with  na.  Chancellor 
Kuut,  i  think,  axprooud  aahiuishMiuut 
and  Fopat  that  a  niaulution,  ruuiulvd  on 
the  Inddanla  of  Ja/a  Treaty,  was  paaaed 
hy  the  Honaa  ot  Bepreaeutativaa  in  17M, 
daelaring  what  la  now  nnderatoMl  to  ba 
Mttled  Xngllsh  law  and  practice ;  that  is, 
if  a  treaty  depend  for  tba  executiou  of 
any  of  its  stipnlatioua  upon  a  legislatlTa 
■ctf  the  Honaa  oonld  and  should  deter- 
inina  on  tha  expadlancy  of  carrying  it 
Into  dTeatwktting  it  abort.  Whethartha 
prindpla  of  that  reaolntlon  waa  aban- 
doned, or  onlj  prstannitted  on  the  «nar- 
gsncy  of  1818,  may  be  qneatloned.  It 
disappoints  expectation,  but  in  nwlity  ia 
not  illogical,  that  tlio  treaty- making 
power,  whtn  in  tlio  liauils  of  n  livruli- 
toty  monnrcii,  shoalJ  Iw  rnoro  tntninicllnl 
and  restricted  than  when  in  tbo  liaiiiia  ot 
an  electiTa  chief  magistrate  and  senate. 
I  trust,  howeTar,  that,  should  the  coiitro- 
veray  revive,  oar  representjitivea  may  feel 
tlioinselvoa,  niiingra  Cliaiirullor  Kent,  {ne 
to  be  nt  least  ua  iluiiioiirutiu  as  IIih  ItriLisli 
Cuinmona.  It  is  uoticeablu  lliat  tlie  \«a- 
cedent  of  a  parliuincntary  atand  agui:ist 
a  tivuty  was  iniulu  iliiriiif;  tlm  iiiiniHtry 
of  Pitt,  almost  conteii]|)onuieonsly  with 
Jay's  1  and  that  while  on  this  side  of  tha 
AUantic  tha  popular  resistance  triutiijilicil, 
by  leading  to  the  withdrawal  »nJ  aban- 
donment ot  the  measura,  on  our  side, 
notwithstanding  an  agitation  alike  uni- 
vetasl  and  violent,  we  were  eompelled  to 
swallow,  pure  and  ondiluted,  the  strong 
concoctioa  of   tha   Tcnetable  chief  jus- 
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scope,  arises  the  duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  declare  any  uncon* 
stitutional  law  passed  by  Congress  or  by  a  State  legislature  void. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  same  duty  arises  whenever  any  other 
department  of  the  national  or  State  goverimients  exceeds  its  con- 
stitutional functions.^  But  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
has  no  p^cncral  jurisdiction  to  declare  acts  of  the  several  States 
void,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  they  are  repugnant  to  the  State  consti- 
tution.* Such  a  |>ower  belongs  to  it  only  when  it  sits  to  admin- 
ister the  local  law  of  a  State,  and  acts  exactly  as  a  State  tribunal 
is  bound  to  act^    But  upon  this  subject  it  seems  unnecessary 

1  Marbiiry  v.  Mndison,  1  Cranch,  137,  178. 

*  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dall.  R.  886. 

s  Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  2  Petera's  Sap.  R.  880,  418. 


tice.**  Dallas's  Letters  from  London,  II. 
208. 

Mr.  To<I(l,  in  his  yalnablo  work  on 
Parliamontnry  (lovcniincnt  in  Kngland, 
1.  610,  sUitoH  the  rule  ns  Tollows :  "The 
constitutional  power  apiwrtaintng  to  Par- 
liament in  rcH]ioct  to  treaties  is  limited. 
It  docs  not  recpiire  their  formal  sanction 
or  ratification  by  Parliament  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  valiiUty.  The  proper  juris- 
diction of  Parliament  in  such  matters 
may  be  thus  defined:  First,  it  has  the 
right  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction  to 
those  |>arts  of  a  treaty  that  require  a  legis- 
lative enactment  to  give  it  force  and  effect, 
as,  for  example,  when  it  provides  for  an 
alteration  in  the  criminal  or  municipal 
law,  or  |m>|N)K(>s  to  chnn^o  existing  tariffs 
or  commercial  regulations.  Secondly, 
either  house  has  the  right  to  express  to 
the  crown,  by  means  of  an  address,  itd 
opinion  in  regard  to  any  treaty  or  part 
of  a  treaty  that  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Thirdly,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
either  honse,  if  it  disapproves  of  a  con- 
vention or  treat)',  to  visit  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  who  are  responsible  for  the  same 
with  censure  or  impeachment,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"  If  a  treaty  requires  legislative  action, 
in  order  to  carry  it  out,  it  should  be  sub- 


jected to  the  fullest  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  effectually  the  impor- 
tant interests  at  stake  in  their  proiK)sod 
alterations  in  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie 
nation.  But  while  Parliament  may  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  measures  submitted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
any  treaty,  they  have  no  power  to  change 
or  modify  in  any  way  a  treaty  itself." 

Very  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  ;  but  if  the  House,  which, 

under  the  Constitution,  is  to  originate 
appropriations,  is  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  pass  acts  to  carry  into  effect  all  treaties, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  cases  in  which  the 
President  and  Senate,  by  agreeing  in  trea- 
ties to  appro)>riatiou8  which  ought  to  bo 
made  In  the  ordinary  way,  may  encroach 
seriously  u|Kin  the  power  of  the  House. 

Though  a  treaty  is  the  "law  of  the  land,'* 
it  is  as  much  subject  to  repeal  as  any  legis- 
lative act,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress 
conflicting  with  it  has  the  effect  to  repeal  it 
pro  iatUo.  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curt.  C.  0. 
454;  Ropes  V.  Church,  8  Blatch.  804;  Gray 
V.  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  100;  United 
States  0.  Tobacco  Factory,  1  Dillon,  264, 
affirmed  9\ih  nonu  The  Cherokee  Tobacco^ 
11  WaU.  616.  C. 


MS 


to  dwdl,  riMa  Oa  i^t  of  an  anlii,  a^b  ••  vdl  ••  aaUia^ 
to  telan  aaeoMtitalieal  Isn  nU,  ooi^  aoMod  liepadOo 
TBodl  of  jaiieul  eaOronay.' 

Mb  l^  <n  on  IK  dit  hl  <«  44  iH). 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

OATHS  OP  OFFICE  —  BEUGIOUS  TB8T  —  BAHFICAHON  OF 

CONSTITUTION. 

§  1843.  The  next  clause  is,  ^  The  senators  and  representatives 
before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  the  Constitution.^  But  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

§  1844.  That  all  those  who  are  entrusted  witli  the  execution 
of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  should  be  bound  by 
some  solemn  obligation  to  the  duo  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed 
in  them  and  to  support  the  Constitution,  would  seem  to  be  a 
proposition  too  clear  to  render  any  reasoning  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  it  It  results  from  the  plain  right  of  society  to  require 
some  guaranty  from  every  officer  that  he  will  be  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Oaths  have  a  solemn  obligation  upon 
the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  to  a  Supreme  Being.  If^  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  private  rights 
or  personal  claims,  oaths  are  required  of  those  who  try  as  well 
as  of  those  who  give  testimony,  to  guard  against  malice,  false- 
hood, and  evasion,  surely  like  guards  ought  to  be  interposed  in 
tlie  administration  of  high  public  trusts,  and  especially  in  such 
as  may  concern  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole  community. 
But  there  are  known  denominations  of  men  who  are  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  of  taking  oaths  (among  which  is  that  pure  and 
distinguished  sect  of  Christians,  commonly  called  Friends  or 
Quakers),  and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  unjustifiable  exclusion 

^  This  clause,  requiring  an  oath  of  the  State  and  national  functionaries  to  support 
the  Constitution,  was  at  first  carried  by  a  rote  of  six  States  against  fiye ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  unanimously  approved.  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  114, 197.  On  the  final 
vote  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  agninst  one,  two  being  divided.  Id.  818. 
The  clause  respecting  a  religious  test  was  unanimously  adopted.    Id.  318. 
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from  office,  Qte  Ooustitutlon  has  permitted  a  Mlemn  affirmation  I 
to  be  made  instead  of  an  oaUt,  (uid  aa  its  equivalent 

§  1845.  But  it  may  not  appear  to  all  perauiia  quite  so  clear 
why  tho  officers  of  tbo  State  govommonta  should  bo  equally 
bound  to  take  a  like  oatli-or  affirmation;  and  it  bos  boon  even 
suggested  Qiat  there  is  no  more  reason  to  require  that  than  to 
require  that  all  of  t^e  United  States  officers  should  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  State  constitutions.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  sufficient  reasons  for  the  requisition  of  it  in  ■ 
the  ono  cuao,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  other.  Ilio  mcinbon  ) 
and  officers  of  the  national  govei-nmeut  have  no  agency  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  State  constitutions.  The  members  and  officers 
of  the  State  governments  hare  an  essential  agency  in  giving 
effect  to  the  natioDal  Constitution.  The  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  will  depend  in  all  cases  upon  the  legis-  i 
latures  of  the  several  States ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  election  of  I 
the  House  of  Boprcsontativcs  may  be  affocited  by  tJioir  agency. 
The  judges  of  the  State  courts  will  frequently  be  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  treaties  of  tho  Unitnd 
States,  and  upon  righto  and  claims  growing  out  of  tlicm.  Do- 
cisions  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform;  and  uniformity 
of  obligation  will  greatly  tend  to  such  a  result  Tlic  executive 
authority  <A  tho  several  States  may  bo  often  called  upon  to  exert 
powers  or  allow  rights  given  by  the  Constitution,  as  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  Senate  during  tho  reccsa  of  tho  Icgialatnro;  in 
iaaiiing  Writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  tlio  lloimc  of  Ilqiro- 
sentativcs;  in  officering  tlie  militia,  and  giving  effect  to  laws 
for  calling  them;  and  in  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
These  and  many  other  functions  devolving  on  the  State  authori- 
ties render  it  highly  important  that  they  should  bo  under  a 
solemn  obligation  to  oboy  the  Constitution.  In  cnminon  sense, 
tliere  can  1)0  no  wull-fointdud  objection  to  it  Tlicrc  may  Ito 
serious  evils  growing  out  of  on  opposite  courso.'  Ouo  of  tho 
objections  taken  to  the  articles  of  confederation  by  an  enlight* 
ened  State  (New  Jersey)  was,  that  no  oath  was  required  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  previous  to  their  admission  to  tlicir  scate  in 
Congress.     The  laws  and  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  said 


>  Ths  Fedsraliat,  Vo.  U  ;  1  Tack.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  370,  STl ;  B«wte  on  Cout 
ch.  19.  pp.  1»1.  i»a 
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that  State,  evince  the  propriety  of  an  oath  on  such  occasions; 
and  the  more  solemn  and  important  the  deposit^  the  more  strong 
and  explicit  ought  the  obligation  to  be.^ 

§  1846.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  went  into  operation.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act,^  prescribing  the  time  and  manner  of  taking 
the  oath,  or  affirmation,  thus  required,  as  well  by  officers  of  the 
several  States  as  of  the  United  States.  On  that  occasion,  some 
scruple  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  a  few  members  of  the 
,  constitutional  autliority  of  Congress  to  pass  such  an  act'  But 
it  was  approved  without  much  opposition.  At  Uiis  day,  the  |K)int 
would  bo  gcuoraily  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasonable 
doubt* 

§  1847.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  declares,  that  ^^  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States."  This  clause  is 
not  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  scruples 
of  many  respectable  persons  who  feel  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  any  religious  test  or  affirmation*  It  had  a  higher  object,  — to 
cut  off  forever  every  pretence  of  any  alliance  between  church  and 
state  in  the  national  government  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  from  this  source  marked 
out  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries,  and  not  wholly 
unknown  to  our  own.  They  knew  that  bigotry  was  unceasingly 
vigilant  in  its  stratagems  to  secure  to  itself  an  exclusive  ascen- 
dancy over  the  human  mind,  and  that  intolerance  was  ever  ready 
to  arm  itself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to  exterminate 
those  who  doubted  its  dogmas  or  resisted  its  infallibility.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  had  alternately  waged  the  most  fero- 
cious and  uurclenting  warfare  on  each  other;  and  Protestantism 
itself,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  proclaiming  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  prescribed  boundaries  to  that  right,  beyond 
which  If  any  one  dared  to  pass  he  must  seal  his  rashness  with 
the  blood  of  martyrdom.*  The  history  of  the  parent  country,  too, 
could  not  fail  to  instruct  them  in  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of 
religious  tests.     They  there  found  the  pains  and  penalties  of 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist.  22 ;  1  Secret  Joamal  of  Congren,  June  26, 1778,  p.  874.    - 

*  Act  of  Ist  Jane,  1789,  ch.  1. 

*  Lloyd's  Debates,  218  to  225  ;  4  EUiot's  Debates,  189  to  141. 
«  See  also  M'Culloch  v.  Marybind,  4  Wbeat  R.  415,  416. 

*  See  4  Block.  Comm.  44»  58,  and  wnU^  vol  i  §  58. 
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nonoonformitjr  written  in  no  equivocal  langaage,  and  enforced 
with  a  stem  and  vindictiTe  jealonsj.  One  hardly  knows  how  to 
repress  the  sentiments  of  sfarong  indignation  in  reading  the  cool 
vindication  of  the  laws  of  England  on  this  subject  (now  happily 
for  the  most  part  abolished  by  recent  enactments)  by  Mr.  Justice 
BlackstonCy  a  man  in  many  respects  distinguished  for  habitual 
moderation  and  a  deep  sense  of  justice.  ^The  second  species,'' 
says  he,  ^  of  nonconformists  are  ihoee  who  offend  through  a  mis- 
taken or  perverse  zeaL  Such  were  esteemed  by  our  laws,  enacted 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  be  papists  and  Protestant 
dissenters,  both  of  whidi  were  supposed  to  be  equally  schisma- 
tics in  not  communicating  wiih  the  national  church,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  papists  divided  from  it  upon  material  thou^ 
erroneous  reasons,  but  many  of  the  dissenters  upon  matters  of 
indifference,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  no  reascm  at  alL  Yet  cer- 
tainly our  ancestors  were  mistaken  in  their  plans  of  compulsion 
and  intolerance.  Tlie  sin  of  schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  mcuus 
the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punishment  I^  through 
weakness  of  intellect^  throng  misdirected  piety,  through  per- 
verseness  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the  case) 
through  a  prospect  of  secular  advantage  in  herding  wiih  a  party, 
men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment^  the  ci?il  ma- 
gistrate has  nothing  to  do  with  it^  unless  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tice are  such  as  threaten  ruin  or  disturbance  to  the  State.  He  is 
bound,  indeed,  to  protect  the  established  church,  and  if  this  can 
bo  better  effected  by  admitting  none  but  its  genuine  members  to 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  so  to 
do,  the  disposal  of  offices  being  matter  of  favor  and  discretion. 
But  this  point  being  once  secured,  all  persecution  for  diversity 
of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd  they  may  be,  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The 
names  and  subordination  of  the  clergy,  the  posture  of  devotion, 
the  materials  and  color  of  the  minister's  garment,  the  joining 
in  a  known  or  an  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  mattera  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man's  private 
judgment "  ^ 

§  1848.  And  again:  ^^As  to  papists,  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  would  hold  equally  strong  for  a  general 
toleration  of  them;  provided  their  separation  was  founded  only 

1  i  Black.  Comm.  52,  63. 
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upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and  their  principles  did 
not  also  extend  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil  government.  If 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments,  their 
purgatory,  and  auricular  confession,  their  worship  of  reliques 
and  images,  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation.  But  while  they 
acknowledge  a  foreign  power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kintrdoui,  tlioy  cannot  complain  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will 
not  in^at  llinni  u\Hm  the  fcxiling  of  good  subjects."  ^ 

§  1849.  Of  tlio  Kugish  laws  rcs[)ecting  |)apists,  Montesquieu 
observes  that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  professedly  of  the 
sanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  cold  blood.  To  this  just  rebuke,  after  citing  it  and  ad- 
mitting its  truth,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  no  better  reply  to 
make  than  that  these  laws  are  seldom  exerted  to  their  utmost 
rigor;  and,  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
excuse  them.'  The  meanest  apologist  of  the  worst  enormities 
of  a  lloman  emperor  could  not  have  shadowed  out  a  defence  more 
servile  or  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a  freeman. 
With  one  quotation  more  from  the  same  authority,  exemplifying 
the  n<ature  and  objects  of  the  English  test  laws,  this  subject  may 
be  disniiBHed.  *Mn  order  the  better  to  secure  the  established 
church  against  perils  from  nonconformists  of  all  denominations, 
infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  sectaries,  there  are, 
however,  two  bulwarks  erected,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  —  by  the  former  of  which  no  person  can  be  legally  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corpora- 
tion unless  within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  he  is  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  the  oath 
of  office,  or  in  default  of  either  of  these  requisites,  such  election 
shall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  Test-Act,  directs  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  quarter-sessions,  within  six  calendar  months 
after  their  admission,  and  also  within  the  same  time  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup{)or,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  some  public  church  immediately  after 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  54,  55.  >  4  Block.  Comm.  57. 
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dirine  service  and  sermon ;  and  to  deliyer  into  court  a  certifi- 
cate thereof  signed  hj  the  minister  and  church-warden,  and  also 
to  prove  the  same  by  two  credible  witnesseSi  upon  forfeiture  of 
6002.  and  disability  to  hold  the  said  office.  And  of  much  tiie 
same  nature  with  these  is  the  statute  7  Jac.  1  c.  2,  which  per- 
mits no  persons  to  be  naturalized  or  restored  in  blood  but  such 
as  undergo  a  like  test ;  which  test,  having  been  removed  in  1758 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  was  the  next  session  of  Parliament  restored 
again  with  some  precipitation. "  ^  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  with- 
out some  prohibition  of  religious  tests,  a  successful  sect  in  our 
country  might,  by  once  possessing  power,  pass  test-laws  which 
would  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
and  profit  under  the  national  govonunoui* 

§  1850.  The  seventh  and  last  article  of  the  Constitution  is : 
^  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States 
SO  ratifying  the  same.*' 

§  1851.  Upon  this  article  it  is  now  wholly  unnecessary  to  be- 
stow much  commentary,  since  the  Constitution  has  been  ratified 
by  all  the  States.  If  a  ratifieatioa  had  been  required  of  all  the 
States  instead  of  nine  as  a  condition  precedent  to  give  it  life  and 
motion,  it  is  now  known  that  it  would  never  have  been  ratified* 
Nortli  Carolina  in  her  firat  convention  rejected  it ;  and  Uhede 
Island  did  not  accede  to  it  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  had 
been  in  operation.'  Some  delicate  questions,  under  a  difTerent 
stete  of  things,  might  have  arisen.  What  they  were,  and  how 
they  were  disposed  of  at  the  time,  is  made  known  by  the  Federal- 
ist, in  a  commentery  upon  the  article,  which  will  conclude  this 
subject. 

§  1852.  "  Tliis  article  speaks  for  itself.  Tlic  express  authority 
of  the  iK)oplo  alone  could  give  due  validity  to  the  Constitiiliou. 
To  have  re<]uircd  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  thirteen  States 
would  have  subjected  the  essential  interests  of  the  whole  to  the 
caprice  or  corruption  of  a  single  member.  It  would  have  marked 
a  want  of  foresight  in  the  convention  which  our  own  experience 
would  have  rendered  inexcusable, 

1  See  also  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edit),  pp.  85,  86  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitu- 
tion,  ch.  10,  p.  121 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  296 ;  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App 
note  (G.),  p.  3. 

3  See  arUe,  $  621,  *  ArUe,  vol.  i.  $  279. 
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§  1868.  **Two  questions  of  a  very  delicate  nature  present 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  (1)  On  what  principle  the  con- 
federation, which  stands  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  compact  among 
the  States,  can  be  superseded  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  parties  to  it  ?  (2)  What  relation  is  to  subsist  between  the 
nine  or  more  States  ratifying  the  Constitution,  and  the  remaining 
few  who  do  not  become  parties  to  it? 

§  1854.  "The  first  question  is  answered  at  once  by  recur- 
ring to  the  absolute  necessity  of  tlio  case ;  to  tlio  great  principle 
of  self-preservation;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature,  and  of 
nature's  God,  which  declares,  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
society  are  the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim, 
and  to  which  all  such  institutions  must  be  sacrificed.  Perhaps 
also,  an  answer  may  bo  found  without  searching  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compact  itself.  It  has  been  heretofore  noted  among 
the  defects  of  the  confederation  that  in  many  of  the  States  it  had 
received  no  higher  sanction  than  a  mere  legislative  ratification. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  seems  to  require  that  its  obligation 
on  the  other  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  A 
compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of  legis* 
lative  authority,  can  pretend  to  no  higher  validity  than  a  league 
or  treaty  between  the  parties.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all  the  articles  are  mutually  condi- 
tions of  cadi  other;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of 
the  parties  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes  them,  if  they 
please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and  void.  Should  it 
unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  delicate  truths  for  a 
justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent  of  particular  Stntes 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  pact,  will  not  the  complaining 
parties  find  it  a  difTicult  task  to  answer  the  multiplied  and  im- 
portant infractions  with  which  they  may  be  confronted  ?  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  incumbent  on  us  all  to  veil  the  idea 
which  this  paragraph  exhibits.  The  scene  is  now  changed,  and 
with  it  the  i>art  which  the  same  motives  dictatxjd. 

§  1855.  "The  second  question  is  not  less  delicate;  and  the 
flattering  prospect  of  its  being  nearly  hypothetical  forbids  an 
over-curious  discussion  of  it  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
must  be  left  to  provide  for  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  although  no  political  relation  can  subsist  between 
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the  BMentiDg  and  duaenting  States,  yet  tte  moral  reUUona  will 
remain  oncanoelled.  Tlte  clainu  <d  jnstioe,  boUk  on  one  side  and 
on  tlie  other,  vill  be  in  force,  uid  mart  be  fulfilled;  the  rl^ts 
of  humanity  must,  in  all  coses,  be  duly  and  mutually  respected; 
vhilst  considerations  of  a  common  interest,  and,  above  all,  the 
remembrance  td  the  eadeuni^  Boenes  which  are  past^  and  the 
anticipation  of  a  speedy  triumph  orer  the  obstacles  to  reunion, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  not  ni^  in  vain  moderation  on  one  side,  and 
prudence  on  the  other."  ^ 

$  1856,  And  here  closes  oar  review  of  the  Constitation  in  the 
original  form  in  which  it  was  framed  for,  and  adopted  by,  the 
pooplo  of  the  United  States.  The  concluding  passage  of  it  is: 
''Done  in  convention,  by  tbe  unanimous  consent  of  all  Uid  States 
present,  the  serenteeaUi  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  etg^ty-seven,  and  of  the 
iodependenoe  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  twelfth,** 
At  tho  head  of  the  iUnstrtouB  men  who  framed  and  signed  i^ 
men  who  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  country, 
stands  the  name  of  Gborqh  Wabbinqtoii,  "  President  and  Deputy 
from  Virginia; "  a  name  at  the  utteruice  of  which  envy  is  dumb, 
and  pride  bows  with  involuntary  reverence;  and  piety,  with  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  breathes  forth  a  prayer  of  profound  grat»tad& 

1  Tha  fedanliit,  No.  48. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  OONSTITUTION. 

§  1857.  Wv,  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  Uie  amendments  made  to  the  Constitution  subsequent  to  its 
adoption,  in  the  progress  of  our  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  instrument,  (a)  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  those  which  have  not  fallen  within  the  scope 
of  our  former  commentaries. 

§  1858.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  many  objections  were 
taken  to  the  Constitution  not  only  on  account  of  its  actual  provi- 
sions but  also  on  account  of  its  deficiencies  and  omissions.^ 
Among  the  latter  none  were  proclaimed  with  more  SKcal  and 
pressed  with  more  eiTect  than  Uie  want  of  a  bill  of  rights.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  a  fatal  defect,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  on 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.^  (6)  To  this  objection  several  answers 
were  given :  firet,  that  the  Constitution  did,  in  fact,  contain  many 
provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  if  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion was  not,  in  fact,  a  bill  of  rights ;  secondly,  that  a  bill  of 
rights  was  in  its  nature  more  adapted  to  a  monarchy  than  to  a 
government  professedly  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
executed  by  their  immediate  representatives  and  agents ;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  formal  bill  of  rights,  beyond  what  was  contained 
in  it,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  dangerous.' 

§  1859.  The  first  answer  was  supported  by  reference  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
impeachment;  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  trial 

»  Vol.  L  B.  8,  ch.  2. 

s  2  Amer.  Museum,  428,  424,  426 ;  Id.  486;  Id.  684 ;  Id.  640,  648,  646 ;  Id.  668. 

*  The  FederaUst,  No.  8 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  78,  79  ;  Id.  669. 

(a)  The  first  ten  amendments  apply  to  (6)  See  also  Jefferson's  Works,  III.  4, 

the  federal  government  alone.    Spies  v.  18,  101,  201 ;  Id.  II.  829,  868  ;  Life  and 

Illinois,  123  U.  S.  181,  and  many  cases  Correspondence   of  Justice    Iredell,   II 

cited,  from  Barron  v,  Baltimore,  7  Peter^^  186. 
248,  down. 
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hj  jary  in  eriminal  cases ;  the  definition,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
treason ;  the  pndiibitiiMi  of  bills  of  attainder,  ex  po9i  facta  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  laws  granting  titles  of 
nobility,  and  laws  imposing  religious  tests.  All  these  were  so 
many  declarations  of  rights  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  not 
exceeded  in  value  by  any  which  could  possibly  find  a  place  in  any 
bill  of  rigiits.^ 

§  1860.  Upon  the  second  point  it  was  said  that  bills  of  rights 
are  in  their  origm  stipulations  between  kings  and  their  subjects, 
abridgments  of  prerogative  in  favor  of  privilege,  and  reservations 
of  rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Such  was  Magna  Gharta 
obtained  by  the  barons,  sword  in  hand,  of  King  John.  Such 
were  the  subsequent  confirmations  of  that  charter  by  succeeding 
princes.  Such  was  the  Petition  of  Kght  assented  to  by  Charles 
the  First  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Such  also  was  the  declar- 
ation of  ri^ts  presented  by  the  Lords  and  C!ommons  to  the  Princi) 
of  Orange  in  1688,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  an  act  of 
parliament  called  the  Bill  of  Bights.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
according  to  its  primitive  signification  a  bill  of  rights  has  no  ap* 
plication  to  constitutions  professedly  founded  upon  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  executed  by  persons  who  are  immediately  chosen 
by  tiiem  to  execute  their  will.  In  our  country,  in  strictness,  the 
people  surrender  notiiing;  and  as  tlioy  retain  cveryMiiiig,  llioy 
have  no  need  of  particular  reservations.'  ^^  We,  the  i)eopIe  of  the 
United  States,  te  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  esteblish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  Stetes  of  America "  —  is  a  better  recognition  of  popular 
rights  than  volumes  of  those  aphorisms  which  make  a  principal 
figure  in  several  of  our  State  bills  of  rights,  and  which  would 
sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of  ethics  than  in  a  constitution 
of  government.*  (a) 

§  ISGI.  Upon  the  third  point  it  was  said  that  a  minute  dcteil 
of  particular  riglits  was  certainly  far  Ichb  applicahio  to  a  conBti- 
tution  designed  to  regulate  tlie  general  political  concerns  of  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

^  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  given  an  exact  though  succinct  history  of  the  bills  of 
rights,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  in  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24. 
•  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  430,  481,  482. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

(a)  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  H.  187. 
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nation  than  to  one  which  had  the  regulation  of  every  species  of 
personal  and  private  concerns.  But,  it  was  added,  the  argument 
might  justly  be  carried  further.  It  might  be  affirmed  that  a  bill 
of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  extent  which  is  contended  for,  was  not 
only  wholly  unnecessary,  but  might  even  be  dangerous.  Such  a 
bill  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted,  and 
on  this  very  account  might  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to  claim 
more  than  was  granted.^  For  why,  it  might  be  asked,  declare 
timt  things  sliall  not  be  done  which  there  is  no  power  to  do? 
Why,  for  iimlanfM^,  Uiat  tho  lilwrty  ot  the  piX5flfl  shall  not  be  re- 
strained when  no  |)ower  is  given  by  which  restrictions  may  bo 
imposed?  It  is  true,  that  upon  sound  reasoning  a  declaration 
of  this  sort  could  not  fairly  be  construed  to  imply  a  regulating 
])ower,  but  it  might  be  seized  upon  by  men  disposed  to  usurpa- 
tion in  order  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretence  for  claiming  the 
power.  They  might  urge  with  a  semblance  of  reason  that  the 
Constitution  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  tho  absurdity  of  pro- 
viding against  an  abuse  of  an  authority  which  was  not  given,  and 
that  the  provision  against  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press 
afforded  a  clear  implication  that  a  right  to  prescribe  proper  regu- 
lations concerning  it  was  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  national 
government. 

§  1862.  It  was  further  added,  that  in  truth  the  Constitution 
itself  was  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to  every  useful  purpose,  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  Union.  It  specifies  and  declares  tho  political 
privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  structure  and  administration  of 
the  government  It  defines  certain  immunities  and  modes  of 
proceeding  which  relate  to  their  personal,  private,  and  public 
rights  and  concerns.  It  confers  on  them  tlie  unalienable  right 
of  electing  their  rulers,  and  prohibits  any  tyrannical  measures 
and  vindictive  prosecutions.  So  that  at  best  much  of  the  force 
of  tho  objection  rests  on  mere  nominal  distinctions,  or  upon  a 
desire  to  make  a  frame  of  government  a  code  to  regulate  rights 
and  remedies.^ 

§  1863.  Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  much  in- 
trinsic force  in  this  reasoning,^  it  cannot  in  candor  be  admitted  to 

1  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  433,  437. 

*  The  Federalist,  Na  84.  See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  428, 429,  480  ;  8  Amer.  Museum, 
659. 

*  It  had,  beyond  all  question,  eztnu>rdinary  influence  in  the  convention  ;  for  upon 
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be  wholly  satisfactory  or  oondusiye  on  the  subject.  It  is  rather 
the  argument  of  an  able  adTOcate  than  the  reasoning  of  a  consti- 
tutional statesman.  In  the  first  place,  a  bill  of  rights,  m  the  yery 
sense  of  this  reasoning,  is  admitted  in  some  cases  to  be  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  Constitution  itself  adopts  and  establishes  its  pro- 
priety to  the  extent  of  its  actual  provisions.  Every  reason  which 
establishes  the  propriety  of  any  provision  of  this  sort  in  the  C!on- 
stitution,  such  as  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  is,  pro 
tantOj  proof  that  it  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  dangerous.  It  re- 
duces the  question  to  the  consideration,  not  whether  any  bill  of 
rights  is  necessary,  but  what  sudi  a  bill  of  rights  should  prop- 
erly contain.  That  is  a  point  for  argument  u])on  which  diiTcrent 
minds  may  arrive  at  di£Ferent  conclusions.  Tliat  a  bill  of  rights 
may  contain  too  many  enumerations,  and  especially  such  as  more 
correctly  belong  to  the  ordinary  legislation  of  a  government,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Some  of  our  State  bills  of  rights  contain  clauses 
of  this  description,  being  either  in  their  character  and  phrase- 
ology quite  too  loose  and  general  and  ambiguous,  or  covering 
doctrines  quite  debatable  both  in  theory  and  practice,  or  even 
leading  to  mischievous  consequences  by  restricting  the  legislative 
power  under  circumstances  which  were  not  foreseen,  and  if  fore- 
seen, the  restraint  would  have  been  pronounced  by  all  persons 
inexpedient  and  perhaps  unjust.^  Indeed  tiie  rage  of  theorists 
to  make  constitutions  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  their  own 
crude  and  visionary  aphorisms  of  government  requires  to  be 
guarded  against  with  the  most  unceasing  vigilance.* 

§  1864.  Jn  the  next  place  a  bill  of  rights  is  important,  and 
may  often  be  indispensable,  whenever  it  operates  as  a  qualifica- 
tion upon  powers  actually  granted  by  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment ^    This  is  the  real  ground  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  in  the 

a  motion  being  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  of  rights,  tlie  proi)osition 
was  UNANIMOUSLY  reJKctcd.  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  369.  This  fuct  alone  shoM's 
that  it  was  at  best  deemed  a  subject  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  that  it  fonned  no  line 
of  distinction  between  any  of  the  parties  in  the  convention.  There  will  be  found  con- 
siderable reasoning  on  the  subject  in  the  debates  in  Congress  on  the  amendments 
proposeti  in  1789.     See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  414  to  426  ;  Id.  426  to  447. 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  p.  6  (2d  edition,  p.  9)  and  note.  Id.  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates, 
481,  432. 

'  This  whole  subject  is  treated  with  great  felicity  and  force  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  his  Commentaries ;  and  the  whole  lecture  wiU  reward  a  most  diligent  perusal. 
2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24. 

•  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  429,  430,  481,  482. 
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parent  country,  in  the  colonial  constitutions  and  laws,  and  in 
the  State  couRtitutions.  In  England,  the  bills  of  rights  were  not 
demanded  merely  of  the  crown,  as  withdrawing  a  power  from  the 
royal  prerogative;  they  were  equally  important,  as  withdrawing 
power  from  Parliament  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  in  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1688,  consists  of  a  solemn  rec(^ition  of  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  Parliament;  that  is,  a  declaration  that  Parliament 
ought  not  to  abolish  or  restrict  those  rights.  Such  are  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury ;  the  right  to  personal  liberty  and  private  property 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  the  subjects  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  bear  arms ;  that  elections  of  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  bo  free ;  that  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  impeached,  or  questioned  elsewhere;  and 
that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.^  When- 
ever, then,  a  general  power  exists,  or  is  granted  to  a  government 
which  may  in  its  actual  exercise  or  abuse  be  dangerous  to  the 
people,  there  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  restricting  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  excepting  from  it  some  at  least  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous forms  in  which  it  may  be  likely  to  be  abused.  And 
the  very  exception  in  such  cases  will  operate  with  a  silent  but 
irresistible  influence  to  control  the  actual  abuse  of  it  in  other 
analogous  cases.' 

§  18(35.  h\  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  may  be  important, 
even  when  it  goes  beyond  powers  supposed  to  be  granted.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  actual  reach  of 
certain  powers  which  are  given  in  general  terms.  They  may 
be  construed  to  extend  (and  perhaps  fairly)  to  certain  classes  of 
cases  which  did  not  at  firet  ap{)car  to  bo  within  them.  A  bill 
of  rights,  then,  operates  as  a  guard  upon  any  extravagant  or  un- 
due extension  of  such  powers.  Besides,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, a  bill  of  rights  is  of  real  efficiency  in  controlling  the 
excesses  of  party  spirit  It  serves  to  guide  and  enlighten  public 
opinion,  and  to  render  it  more  quick  to  detect,  and  more  resolute 
to  resist,  attempts  to  disturb  private  rights.  It  requires  more 
than  ordinary  hardihood  and  audacity  of  character  to  trample 
down  principles  which  our  ancestors  have  consecrated  with  rever- 

1  See  Magna  Charta,  oh.  29 ;  Bill  of  Rights,  1688;  6  Cobbett*8  Pari.  Hist  p.  110. 
<  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  481,  482,  488,  484. 
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enoe;  which  we  imbibed  in  our  early  education;  which  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  their  truth  and 
simplicity ;  and  which  are  constantly  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  accompanied  with  the  imposing  force  and  solenmity 
of  a  constitutional  sanction.  Bills  of  rights  are  a  part  of  the 
muniments  of  freemen,  showing  their  title  to  protection;  and 
they  become  of  increased  yalue  when  placed  under  the  protection 
of  an  independent  judiciary  instituted  as  the  appropriate  guar- 
dian of  the  public  and  priyate  rights  of  the  citizens.^ 

§  1866.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  urged  with  much  ear- 
nestness, a  bill  of  rights  is  an  important  protection  against  un^- 
just  and  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves. 
In  a  govermncnt  modified  like  that  of  tlio  United  States,  said 
a  great  statesman,*  the  great  danger  lies  rather  in  the  abuse  of 
the  community  than  of  the  legislative  body.  The  prescriptions 
in  favor  of  liberty  ought  to  be  levelled  against  that  quarter  where 
the  greatest  danger  lies,  namely,  —  that  which  possesses  the 
highest  prerogative  of  power.  But  this  is  not  found  in  the  exec- 
utive or  legislative  departments  of  government,  but  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  operating  by  the  majority  against  the  minority. 
It  may  be  thought  that  all  paper  barriers  against  the  power  of 
the  community  are  too  weak  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  not  so  strong  as  to  satisfy  all  who  have  seen  and  examined 
thoroughly  the  texture  of  such  a  defence;  yet,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  impress  some  degree  of  respect  for  them,  to  establish 
the  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  whole  community,  it  may  be  one  means  to  control  the 
majority  from  those  acts  to  which  they  might  be  otherwise 
inclined.* 

§  1867.  In  regard  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  alTirmanco 
of  certain  riglils  might  disparage  othci'S,  or  niiglit  lead  to  argu- 
mentative implications  in  favor  of  other  powcre,  it  might  be 
sufTicicnt  to  say  that  such  a  course  of  reasoning  could  never  be 
sustained  upon  any  solid  basis ;  and  it  could  never  furnish  any 
just  ground  of  objection  that  ingenuity  might  pervert  or  usurpa- 
tion  overleap  the  true  sense.  That  objection  will  equally  lie 
against  all  powers,  whether  large  or  limited,  whether  national 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  5,  6  (2d  edition,  p.  8)  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  429, 
480.  431. 

<  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  431.  •  Ibid. 
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or  state,  whether  in  a  bill  of  rights  or  in  a  frame  of  goyemment 
But  a  conclusive  answer  is,  that  such  an  attempt  may  be  inter- 
dicted (as  it  has  been)  by  a  positive  declaration  in  such  a  bill  of 
rights  that  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.* 

§  1868.  The  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  then,  is  not  either  an 
unfounded  or  illusory  objection.  The  real  question  is  not, 
whether  every  sort  of  right  or  privilege  or  claim  ought  to  be 
aOiniiod  in  a  constitution,  but  whether  such  as  in  their  own  na- 
ture are  of  vital  importance  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse 
ought  not  to  receive  this  solemn  sanction.  Doubtless,  the  want 
of  a  formal  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  was  a  matter  of  very 
exaggerated  declamation  and  party  zeal,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  defeating  the  Constitution.^  But  so  far  as  the  objection  was 
well  founded  in  fact,  it  was  right  to  remove  it  by  subsequent 
amendments ;  and  Congress '  have,  as  we  shall  see,  accordingly 
performed  the  duty  with  most  prompt  and  laudable  diligence.* 

§  1869.  Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments, which,  it  will  be  found,  principally  regard  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  1870.  The  first  is,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  estiiblislnuent  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exorcise 
thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or 
the  right  of  ilic^  i»oople  i>oa<!oably  to  nssomblo,  and  to  {letition 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

§  1871.  And  first,  the  prohibition  of  any  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  (a) 

1  Constitution,  9th  Amendment ;  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  483. 

3  Tlio  FcdcmliHt,  No.  84.  See  nlso  2  Rlliot's  Deb.  66, 160,  243,  830,  831,  834,  844, 
845,  846  ;  1  JefTorson's  Corresp.  64 ;  2  JefTenion's  Corresp.  274,  291,  844,  443,  459  ; 
1  Tuck.  Blnck.  Comm.  App.  808  ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  834,  378,  424,  540 ;  8  Amer. 
Museum,  548,  559  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  428  to  487  ;  5  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington, 
ch.  8,  pp.  207  to  210. 

*  The  first  Congress. 

*  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  207  to  210.  Congress,  in  the  pre^ 
amble  to  these  amendments,  use  the  following  language  :  "  The  conventions  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  having  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuso  of  it^  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  adde<l ;  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  tlio  government  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution,"  Ac.  1  Tuck. 
Bhck.  Comm.  App.  269. 

{a)  Tliis  provision  does  not  prevent  tised  in  the  name  of  religion.  Reynolds 
legislation  against  polygamy,  though  prae-     v.  United  States,  98  U.  8.  145  ;  Murphy 
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How  far  any  goyenunent  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  mattera 
touching  religion  has  been  a  subject  much  discussed  by  writers 
upon  public  and  political  law.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
interference  of  govemment  in  matters  of  religion  have  l)een  main- 
tained by  many  distinguished  authors,  as  well  tliose  who  were 
the  warmest  advocates  of  free  governments  as  those  who  were 
attached  to  governments  of  a  more  arbitrary  character.^  Indeed, 
the  right  of  a  society  or  govemment  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion  will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  persons  who  believe  that 
piety,  religion,  and  morality  are  intitimtely  connected  with  the 
well-being  of  Uie  state,  and  indispensable  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice.  The  promulgation  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  tlie  being,  and  attributes,  and  providence  of  one  Al- 
mighty Ood;  the  responsibility  to  him  for  all  our  actions, 
founded  upon  moral  freedom  and  accountability;  a  future  state  al 
rewards  and  punishments;  the  cultivation  of  all  the  personal, 
social,  and  benevolent  virtues,  —  these  never  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  in  any  well-ordered  community.*  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist 
without  them.  And  at  all  events,  it  is  impossible  for  tliose  who 
believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  govemment  to  foster  and  encourage 
it  among  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  a  point  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  public  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience. 

§  1872.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the  limits  to 
which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing religion.  Tlirce  cases  may  easily  be  supposed:  one,  where 
a  govemment  affords  aid  to  a  particular  i-cligion,  leaving  all 
persons  free  to  adopt  any  other;  another,  where  it  creates  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom  to  all 

1  See  GroHus,  B.  2,  ch.  20,  $$  44  to  51  ;  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch  12,  §§  125, 126  ;  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  5,  §§  1  to  10  ;  Bynkershoek,  2  P.  J.  Lib.  2,  ch.  18  ;  Woodeson's 
Elem.  Lect.  8,  p.  49  ;  Burlamaqui,  pt  8,  ch.  8,  p.  171,  and  Montesq.  B.  24,  ch.  1  to 
ch.  8,  ch.  14  to  ch.  16,  B.  25,  ch.  1,  2,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

*  See  Burlamaqui,  pt.  8,  ch.  8,  p.  171,  &c.  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  48. 

V.  Ramsey,  114  U.  8. 15  ;  Davis  v.  Beason,  gress  to  repeal  the  incorporation  and  wind 
188  U.  S.  833  ;  Mormon  Church  v.  United  up  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Jesoa 
States,  136  U.  S.  1,  ou  the  power  of  Con-      Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
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others ;  and  a  third,  where  it  creates  such  an  establishment,  and 
excludes  all  persons  not  belonging  to  it,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  any  participation  in  the  public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  state.  For  instance,  a  govern- 
ment may  simply  declare  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  all 
the  varieties  of  sects  belonging  to  it;  or  it  may  declare  that  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  religion  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  state, 
leaving  every  man  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious 
oi)inions:  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect, 
as  of  Ii!|)i8copalians,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  with  a  like  free- 
dom ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect  as  ex- 
clusively the  religion  of  the  state,  tolerating  others  to  a  limited 
extent,  or  excluding  all  not  belonging  to  it  from  all  public 
honors,  trusts,  emoluments,  privileges,  and  immunities. 

§  1873.  Now,  there  will  probably  bo  found  few  persons  in  this 
or  any  otlier  Christian  country  who  would  deliberately  contend 
that  it  was  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
Christian  religion  generally,  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  as  well 
as  of  revealed  truth.  In  fact,  every  American  colony,  from  its 
foundation  down  to  the  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island,  if,  indeed,  that  State  be  an  exception,  did  o|)cnly,  by  the 
whole  course  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  support  and  sustain  in 
some  form  the  Christian  religion;  and  almost  invariably  gave  a 
peculiar  sanction  to  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines.  And 
this  has  continued  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  States  down  to 
the  present  period,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was 
against  the  principles  of  public  law  or  republican  liberty.^  In- 
deed, in  a  republic,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  viewing  the  Christian  religion  as  the  great  basis  on  which 
it  must  rest  for  its  support  and  permanence,  if  it  be,  what  it  has 
ever  been  deemed  by  its  truest  friends  to  be,  the  religion  of 
liberty.  Montesquieu  has  remarked  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  a  stranger  to  mere  despotic  power.  The  mildness  so  frequently 
recommended  in  the  gospel  is  incompatible  witli  the  despotic 
rage  with  which  a  prince  punishes  his  subjects,  and  exercises 
himself  in  cruelty.'  He  has  gone  even  further,  and  aflfirmed 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  far  more  congenial  with  the  true 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  84,  pp.  85  to  87  ;  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  121,  122. 
*  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  24,  ch.  8. 
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spirit  of  political  freedom  than  the  Gatholio.  ^  When,^  Bays  he, 
^the  Christian  religion,  two  centuries  ago,  became  unhappily 
divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant^  the  people  of  the  north  em- 
braced the  Protestant^  and  those  of  the  south  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  people  of  the  north  have, 
and  will  ever  have,  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which 
the  people  of  the  south  have  not  And,  therefore,  a  religion 
which  has  no  visible  head  is  more  agreeable  to  the  independency 
of  climate  than  that  which  has  one. "  ^  Without  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  this  remark  be  well-founded,  it  is  certainly  true 
tiiat  the  parent  country  has  acted  upon  it  with  a  severe  and  vigi- 
lant zeal ;  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  same  rigid  jealousy  has 
been  maintained  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  Massachusetts, 
while  she  has  promulgated  in  her  bill  of  bights  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  public  support  of  religion  and  the  worship 
of  God,  has  authorized  the  legislature  to  require  it  only  for 
Protestantism.  The  language  of  that  bill  of  rights  is  remarkable 
for  its  pointed  affirmation  of  the  duty  of  government  to  support 
Christianity,  and  the  reasons  for  it  ^^As,"  says  the  third  ar^ 
tide,  ^  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and  pres- 
ervation of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon  piety, 
religion,  and  morality,  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally  diffused 
through  the  community  but  by  the  institution  of  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  of  public  instructions  in  piety,  religion,  and 
morality;  tliorcfoi'o,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure 
the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  governuieiit,  Uio  people  of 
this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their  legislature  with 
power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislature  shall  from 
time  to  time  authorize  and  require,  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
&c,j  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  oym  expense  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  Protectant  teachers  of  ])iety,  religion,  and 
morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made 
voluntarily."  Afterwards  there  follow  provisions,  prohibiting 
any  superiority  of  one  sect  over  another,  and  securing  to  all 
citizens  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

§  1874.  Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  amendment  to  it  now  under  consideration,  the 
general   if  not  the  universal  sentiment   in  America  was,  that 

^  Montesq.  Spirit  of  LawSp  B.  24,  ch.  6. 
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Christianity  ought  to  receive  encooragemetit  from  the  Btate  bo 
far  08  was  not  incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of  cohscience 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to  level  all 
religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold  all  in 
utter  indifference,  would  have  created  universal  disapprobation, 
if  not  universal  indignation.' 

§  1875.  It  yet  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  human  af- 
fairs, whethei^  any  free  government  can  be  permanent  where  the 
public  worship  of  God  and  the  support  of  religion  constitute  no 
])art  of  tho  policy  or  duty  of  the  state  in  any  assignable  shape* 
Tlic  future  experience  of  Christendom,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ameri^- 
can  States,  must  settle  this  problem  as  yet  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  abundant  as  it  had  been  in  experiments  in  the  theory 
of  government. 

§  1876.  But  the  duty  of  Supporting  religion,  and  especially 
tlio  Christian  religion,  is  very  different  from  the  right  to  forcd 
the  consciences  of  other  men  or  to  punish  them  for  worshipping 
God  in  tho  manner  which  they  believe  their  accountability  to 
him  requires.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  ^^  religion,  or  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be 
dictated  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence."  * 
Mr.  Locke  hinlsclf,  who  did  not  doubt  the  right  of  goveiimient 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  and  especially  to  encourage 
Christianity,  at  tho  same  time  has  exprosscd  his  opinion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  character  as  a  sincere  friend  of  civil  and  religioud 
liberty.  "No  man  or  society  of  men,"  says  he,  "have  any  au* 
tliority  to  imposo  their  opinions  or  interpretations  on  any  other, 
the  meanest  Christian ;  since,  in  matters  of  religion,  every  man 
must  know,  and  believe,  and  give  an  account  for  himself. "  ' 
The  rights  of  conscience  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  just  reach  of 
any  human  power.  They  are  given  by  God,  and  cannot  be  en-^ 
croached  upon  by  human  authority  without  a  criminal  disobedi- 
ence of  the  precepts  of  natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion. 

§  1877.    The  real  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  to  counte- 
nance, much  Icsd  to  advance,  Mahometanism,  or  Judaism,  or  infi- 

1  Sco  2  Lloyd's  t>eb.  Id5,  196. 

>  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  296  \  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comnk 
App.  note  G.  pp.  10,  11. 

*  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  p.  878. 
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delity,  hj  prostratiiig  Ohristianity;  but  to  ezclade  all  riTalry 
among  Ohristian  secta,  and  to  preyent  any  national  eoclesiasti- 
cal  establishment  which  should  give  to  a  hierarchy  the  excla- 
siye  patronage  of  the  national  goyemment  It  thus  cuts  off  the 
means  of  religious  persecution  (the  yice  and  pest  of  former  ages), 
and  of  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  ik 
religion^  which  had  been  trampled  upon  almost  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  present  age.^  The  history  of  the  parent 
country  had  afforded  the  most  solemn  warnings  and  melancholy 
instructions  on  this  head ; '  and  even  New  England,  the  land  of  the 
persecuted  Puritans^  as  well  as  other  colonies,  wlici-o  the  Church 
of  England  had  maintained  its  superiorityi  would  furnish  out  a 
chapter  as  full  of  the  dai*kcst  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  any 
which  could  be  found  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  foreign  annals.' 
Apostasy,  heresy,  and  nonconformity  had  been  standard  crimes 
for  public  appeals,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and 
apolc^ize  for  the  most  atrocious  triumphs  over  innocence  and 
virtue.* 

§  1878.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  after  having  spoken  with  a 
manly  freedom  of  the  abuses  in  the  Romish  church  respecting 
heresy,  and  that  Christianity  had  been  deformed  by  the  demon 
of  persecution  upon  the  continent^  and  that  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  scourge,^  defends  the 
final  enactments  against  nonconformity  in  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing set  phrases,  to  which,  without  any  material  change,  might 
be  justly  applied  his  own  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  in  punishing  heresy.^    ^'For  non- 

^  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  195.  *  4  Black.  Comm.  41  to  59. 

s  AnU,  vol.  L  §§  5S»  72,  74.  <  See  4  Black.  Comm.  43  to  59. 

*  *'  Entirely  **  I  Should  he  not  haye  said,  never  free  from  the  scoui^e,  as  more  con- 
formable to  historical  truth  ? 

*  4  Block.  Comm.  45,  46.  His  words  are  :  "It  is  true  that  the  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy  of  the  Canonists  went,  at  first,  no  further  than  enjoining  pouancc,  excom- 
munication, and  ecclesiastical  deprivation  for  heresy,  though  afterwards  they  proceedcil 
to  imprisonment  by  the  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of  goods  in  pios  usua.  But  in  the 
mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the  weakness  of  bigoted  princes  to  make  the  civil 
power  subservient  to  their  purposes,  by  making  heresy  not  only  a  temporal  but  even  a 
capital  offence  ;  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  determining,  without  appeal,  whatever  they 
pleased  to  be  heresy,  and  shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  odium  and  the  drudgery  of 
executions  with  which  they  themselves  were  too  tender  and  delicate  to  intermeddle  ; 
nay,  pretended  to  intercede  and  pray  in  behalf  of  the  convicted  heretic,  ut  citra  mortis 
periculum  serUentia  circum  eum  moderetur,  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  tlicy 
were  delivering  the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death."    4  Black.  Comm.  45,  46.     Yet 
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conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  church,  ''  says  he,  ^  there  is 
much  more  to  be  pleaded  than  for  the  former  [that  is,  reviling 
the  ordinances  of  the  church],  being  a  matter  of  private  con- 
science, to  the  scruples  of  which  our  present  laws  have  shown  a 
very  just  and  Christian  indulgence.  For  undoubtedly  all  perse- 
cution and  oppression  of  weak  consciences,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious persuasions,  are  highly  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle 
of  natural  reason,  civil  liberty,  or  sound  religion.  But  care 
numt  Ik3  tjvkcn  not  to  carry  this  indulgence  into  such  extremes  as 
may  endanger  the  national  church.  There  is  always  a  differ- 
ence to  be  made  between  toleration  and  establishment"*  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  learned 
commentator  was  penning  these  cold  remarks,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land merely  tolerated  Protestant  dissenters  in  their  public  wor- 
ship ui)on  certain  conditions,  at  once  irritating  and  degrading; 
that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  excluded  them  from  public 
and  corporate  offices,  both  of  trust  and  profit;  that  the  learned 
commentator  avows  that  the  object  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  to  exclude  them  from  office,  in  common  with  Turks, 
Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  other  sectaries;'  that  to  deny  the 
Trinity,  liowcvcr  conscientiously  disbelieved,  was  a  public  of- 
fence, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  that,  in  the 
rear  of  all  these  disabilities  and  grievances,  came  the  long  list 
of  acts  against  papists,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
political  and  religious  slavery,  and  cut  off  from  some  of  the 
dearest  privileges  of  mankind.' 

§  1879.  It  was  under  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  dangers 
from  ecclesiastical  ambition,  the  bigotry  of  spiritual  pride,  and 
the  intolerance  of  sects,  thus  exemplified  in  our  domestic  as  well 
as  in  foreign  annals,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  exclude 
from  the  national  government  all  power  to  act  upon  the  subject^ 

the  learned  author  in  the  same  breath  could  calmly  vindicate  the  ontmgeons  oppres- 
sions of  the  Church  of  England  upon  Catholics  and  dissenters  with  the  unsuspecting 
satisfaction  of  a  bigot. 

»  4  Black.  Comm.  61,  62.  «  1  Black.  Coram.  68. 

s  1  Black.  Comm.  61  to  69.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  has 
treated  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner  of  most  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Blackstone.  His  ardor  is  as  strong  as  the  coolness  of  his  adyersary  is  humiliating  on 
the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  8  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  0.  p.  8,  &c.  See 
also  4  Jc(rcrson*8  Corrosp.  108, 104  ;  Jeflerson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  264  to  270  ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  296. 

«  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  196,  196,  197.     "The  sectarian  spirit,"  said  the  late  Dr  Oar- 
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Hie  sitoatiQiiy  too^  of  the  difFeieDt  States  equallj  proclaimed 
tlie  policj  as  well  aa  the  neeeaaitf  of  such  an  excloaion.  la 
aooie  of  the  Stateai  ^iacopaliana  oonatitiited  the  {Nnedominant 
aect;  in  othera^  Preabyteriana ;  in  othera^  Congr^ationaliata ;  in 
oQiera^  Quakera;  and  in  othera  again,  there  waa  a  cloee  numeri- 
cal rivalrj  among  contending  aecta.  It  waa  impoeaible  fliak 
there  ahonld  not  ariae  perpetoal  atrife  and  perpetual  jealooay  on 
the  aobject  of  eccleaiaatical  aacendencj,  if  the  naticmal  govern- 
ment were  left  free  to  create  a  religioiia  eatabliabment  The 
onlj  aecuritj  waa  in  extirpating  the  power.  Bat  thia  alone 
would  have  been  an  imperfect  aecuri^,  if  it  had  not  boon  fol- 
lowed up  hj  a  declaration  of  the  ri^t  of  the  free  excrciao  of 
religicm,  and  a  prohibition,  aa  wo  have  aocn,  of  all  rcligiooa 
teata.  Thua,  the  whole  power  over  the  aubject  cl  religicm  ia 
left  excluaively  to  the  State  governmental  to  be  acted  upon  ao- 
oording  to  their  own  aenao  €i  juatice  and  the  State  conatitationa ; 
and  tlie  Catholic  and  the  Proteatant^  the  Calviuiat  and  the 
Arminian,  the  Jew  and  the  Infidel,  maj  ait  down  at  the  com- 
mon table  of  the  naticMUil  councila  without  any  inquisition  into 
their  faith  or  mode  ci  wor8hip.^(a) 

$  1880.  The  next  clause  of  the  amendment  reapects  the  liberty 
of  the  presa  ^  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  tlic  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  presa**  *  That  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  every  citizen  an  absolute  right  to  speak,  or 
write,  or  print  whatever  he  might  please,  without  any  responsi- 

rie,  "U  nnifomily  aelfiah,  proad,  and  unfeeling."  Edinbaigh  Reyiew,  April,  1832, 
p.  125. 

1  See  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  85  to  87) ;  Rawle  on  Const.  Ch.  10, 
pp.  121,  122  ;   2  Lloyd's  Deb.  195.     See  also  yol.  L  J  622. 

*  Id  the  convention  a  propoidtion  was  mored  to  insert  in  the  Constitution  a  clanse, 
that  the  "liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  preserved  ; "  bat  it  was  negatived  by 
a  vote  of  six  States  against  five.    Joomal  of  Convention,  p.  217. 

(a)  Mr.  Madison  was  so  fearful  of  vio-  roquirud.  See  his  letter  in  NilcVs  Priu- 
lating  tlie  spirit  of  the  first  amendment  ciplut  and  Acts  of  the  Uevulutiuu,  {i,  374. 
to  the  Constitution,  that  he  refused  his      On  the  other  hand,  many  regard  it  as  a 


nt  to  a  bill  incorporating  an  Episoo-  matter  of  serious  concern  that  the  Consti- 

pal  church  at  Alexandria  (Feb.  21,  1811),  tution  does  not  expressly  recognize  the 

and  also  a  bill  reserving  a  certain  parcel  Supreme  Being,  or  the  fact  that  the  nation 

of  public  land  for  the  use  of  a  Baptist  is  Christian,  and  are  in  favor  of  an  aioend- 

ehnrch  in  one  of  the  territories  (Feb.  28,  ment  which  shall  embrace  such  recogni- 

1811).     Joseph  Hawley  refused  (1780)  to  tion.     The  subject,  however,  appears  as 

take  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  Massachu-  yet  bat  slightly  to  influence  the  public 

Mtts  because  a  leligioua  test-oath   was  mind. 
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bility,  public  or  private,  therefor,  is  a  suppoeition  too  wild  to  be 
indulged  by  any  rational  man*  This  would  be  to  allow  to  every 
citizen  a  right  to  destroy  at  his  pleasure  the  reputation,  the  peace, 
the  property,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of  every  other  citizen* 
A  man  might,  out  of  mere  malice  and  revenge,  accuse  another 
of  the  most  infamous  crimes ;  might  excite  against  him  the  in- 
dignation of  all  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies ;  might  disturb,  nay,  overturn,  all  his  domestic  peace,  and 
embitter  his  parental  aiTcctions;  might  inflict  tlio  most  distress- 
ing ])unishmcnt8  upon  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  innocent; 
might  prejudice  all  a  man's  civil,  and  political,  and  private 
rights ;  and  might  stir  up  sedition,  rebellion,  and  treason  even 
against  the  government  itself,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  passions 
or  the  corruption  of  hid  heart.  Civil  society  could  not  go  on 
under  such  circumstances.  Men  would  then  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  private  vcngcanco/to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  law; 
and  assassinations  and  savage  cruelties  would  be  perpetrated 
with  all  the  frequency  belonging  to  barbarous  and  brutal  com*> 
munitics.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  language  of  this  amende 
mcut  im))ort;8  no  more  than  that  every  man  shall  have  a  right  to 
speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  subject  whatso- 
ever, without  any  prior  restraint,  so  always  that  he  does  not 
injure  any  other  person  in  his  rights,  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation; ^  and  80  always  that  he  does  not  thereby  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  or  attempt  to  subvert  the  government^  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  expansion  of  the  great  doctrine  recently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that  every  man  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  publish  what  is  true,  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  cuds.  And  with  this  reasonable  limitation  it  is  not 
only  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  in  a  free 
government  Without  such  a  limitation,  it  might  become  the 
scourge  of  the  republic,  first  denouncing  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, and  then,  by  rendering  the  most  virtuous  patriots  odious 
through  the  terrors  of  the  press,  introducing  despotism  in  its 
worst  form. 

§  1881.    A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  other  countries  in 

1  1  Tack.  Black.  Corom.  App.  297  to  899 :  8  Tuck.  Black.  Gomm.  App.  11 ;  8 
Rent*  8  Comin.  Lect  24,  pp.  16  to  26. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  184 ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  16  to  26; 
De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  12,  18  ;  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  197,  198» 
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other  ages  will  teach  us  the  yast  importance  of  this  right  It  is 
notorious  that  even  to  this  day  in  some  foreign  countries  it  is  a 
crime  to  speak  on  any  subject^  religiousi  philosophical,  or  politi* 
cal,  what  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  government 
or  the  institutions  of  the  country,  however  laudable  may  bo  the 
design  and  however  virtuous  may  be  the  motive.  Even  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  conduct  of  public  men,  of  rulers,  or  represen- 
tatives, in  terms  of  the  strictest  truth  and  courtesy,  has  been  and 
is  deemed  a  scandal  upon  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  stations 
and  characters,  subjecting  the  party  to  grievous  punishment  In 
some  countries  no  works  can  be  printed  at  all,  whether  of  sci- 
ence or  literature  or  philosophy,  without  the  previous  approba- 
tion  of  the  government;  and  the  press  has  been  shackled,  and 
compelled  to  speak  only  in  the  timid  language  which  the  crin- 
ging courtier  or  the  capricious  inquisitor  should  license  for  pub- 
lication. Tlio  Bible  itself  the  common  inlieritanco  not  merely 
of  Christendom  but  of  the  world,  has  been  put  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  government,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  or  heard 
except  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the 
couiitry.  To  publish  a  translation  in  the  vernacular  tongue  has 
been  in  former  tii^es  a  flagrant  offence. 

§  1882.  The  history  of  the  jurispnidcnco  of  England  (the  most 
free  and  enlightened  of  all  monarchies)  on  this  subject  will  abun- 
dantly justify  this  statement  The  art  of  printing  soon  after  its 
introduction,  we  are  told,  was  looked  upon,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of  state,  and  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  the  crown.  It  was,  therefore,  regulated  in  England 
by  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  chartera  of  privilege, 
and  licenses,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  which  limited  the  number  of  printers  and  of  presses 
which  each  should  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publications,  un- 
less previously  approved  by  proper  licensers.  On  the  demolition  of 
this  odious  jurisdiction,  in  1641,  the  Long  Parliament  of  Cliurlos 
the  First,  after  their  rupture  with  that  prince,  assumed  the  same 
powers  which  the  Star-Chamber  exercised  with  respect  to  licens- 
ing books ;  and  during  the  Commonwealth  (such  is  human  frailty 
and  the  love  of  power  even  in  republics!)  they  issued  their  ordi- 
nances for  that  purpose,  founded  principally  upon  a  Star-Chamber 
decree  in  1637.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  tlic  Second,  a 
statute  on  the  same  subject  was  passed,  copied,  with  some  few 
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alterations,  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances.  The  act  expired 
in  1679,  and  was  revived  and  continued  for  a  few  years  after  the 
revolution  of  1688.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  in  force ;  but  it  was  so  strongly  resisted  by  Par- 
liament that  it  expired  in  1694,  and  has  never  since  been  revived,* 
To  this  very  hour  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  stands  upon 
this  negative  foundation.  The  power  to  restrain  it  is  dormant, 
not  dead.  It  has  never  constituted  an  article  of  any  of  her 
numerous  bills  of  riglits;  and  that  of  the  revolution  of  1088,  after 
securing  other  civil  and  ]>olitical  privileges,  .loft  this  without 
notic(^,  as  unworthy  of  care  or  fit  for  restraint 

§  1883.  This  short  review  exhibits  in  a  striking  light  the 
gradual  progress  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  publishing 
and  printing  oi)inions  in  England,  and  the  frail  and  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  it  has  been  held.  Down  to  this  very  day  it  is 
a  contempt  of  Parliament,  and  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  to 
publish  the  speech  of  any  member  of  either  house  without  its  con- 
sent^ (a)  It  is  true  that  it  is  now  silently  established  by  the 
course  of  popular  opinion  to  be  innocent  in  practice  though  not 
in  law.  But  it  is  notorious  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
publication  was  connived  at  rather  than  allowed;  and  that  for 
a  considerable  time  tlie  reports  were  given  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
covered  up  under  the  garb  of  speeches  in  a  fictitious  assembly. 

§  1884.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  if  its  inviolability  were  constitu- 
tionally such  that,  like  the  King  of  England,  it  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  was  free  from  every  inquiry  and  afforded  a  perfect 
sanctuary  for  every  abuse;  that,  in  short,  it  implied  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  do  every  sort  of  wrong,  without  the  Blight^jst  ac- 
countability to  private  or  public  justice.  Such  a  notion  is  too 
extravagant  to  be  held  by  any  sound  constitutional  lawyer  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  govcrnnicnt-s  gener- 
ally, or  to  the  State  governments  in  particular.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct,  it  might  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  the  permanent  existence  of 
any  free  government     Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  that 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  152,  note ;  8  Tuck.  Black.  Cmnro.  App.  note  G.  pp.  12, 18 ;  De 
Lolme,  B.  2  ch.  12»  IS  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17,  18,  19). 
*  See  Comyn's  Dig.  Parliament^  0.  9. 

{n)  See  May*s  Conittitnlional  Hiiitoryof  England,  cb.  7. 
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the  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  understood,  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  a  free  state ;  but  that  tiiis  consists  in  laying  no  previau$ 
restraints  upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure  for 
criminal  matter  when  published  Every  freeman  has  an  un« 
doubted  right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  forbid  this  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  if 
he  publishes  what  is  improper,  mischieyous,  or  illegal,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  temerity.  To  subject  the 
press  to  the  restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  as  was  formerly  done, 
before  and  since  the  revolution  (of  1688),  is  to  subject  all  free- 
dom of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make  him 
the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points  in 
learning,  religion,  and  government  But  to  punish  any  danger- 
ous or  offensive  writings,  which,  when  published,  shall,  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion^  —  the  only  solid  foundations  of  civil 
liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals  is  still  left  free;  the 
abuse  only  of  that  free  will  is  the  object  of  legal  punishment 
Neither  is  any  restraint  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or 
inquiry ;  liberty  of  private  sentiment  is  still  left ;  the  disseminat- 
ing or  making  public  of  bad  sentiments,  destructive  of  tlio  ends 
of  society,  is  the  crime  which  society  contacts.  A  man  may  bo 
allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  publicly  to  vend 
them  as  cordials.  And  after  some  additional  reflections,  he  con- 
cludes with  this  memorable  sentence;  "So  true  will  it  be  found, 
that  to  censure  the  licentiousness  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 
the  press. "  ^ 

§  1885.  De  Lolme  states  the  same  view  of  the  subject;  and, 
indeed,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  understood  by  all  England,  is 
the  right  to  publish  without  any  previous  restraint  or  license; 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  152,  163  ;  Rex  v.  Bardett,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  R.  95.  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  in  Rex  v.  Burdett  (4  Bam.  &  Aid.  R.  95,  182),  said :  **  My  opinion  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  instruct  his  fellow- 
subjects  ;  that  every  man  may  fearlessly  advance  any  new  doctrines,  provided  he  does 
so  with  proper  respect  to  the  religion  and  government  of  the  country  ;  that  ho  may 
point  out  errors  in  the  measures  of  public  men,  but  he  must  not  impute  criminal  con- 
duct to  them.  The  liherty  of  the  press  cannot  be  carried  to  this  extent  without  vio- 
lating another  equally  sacred  right,  tlie  right  of  character.  This  right  can  only  be 
attacked  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the  party  attaAced  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  de- 
fending himself.    Where  vituperation  begins,  the  liberty  of  the  press  ends." 
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80  that  neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  other  persons  are  au* 
thorized  to  take  notice  of  writings  intended  for  the  press;  but 
are  confined  to  those  which  are  printed ;  and  in  such  cases,  if 
their  character  is  questioned,  whether  they  are  lawful  or  libel- 
lous is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  according  to  due  proceedings  at 
law.^(a)  The  noblest  patriots  of  England,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished friends  of  liberty  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar, 
have  never  contended  for  a  total  exemption  from  responsibility, 
but  have  askod  only  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publica- 
tion should  bo  ascertained  by  a  trial  by  jury.* 

1  De  Tx>1me,  B.  2,  ch.  12,  291  to  297. 

*  See  also  Ilex  v.  Burdett,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  95.  The  oelebimtod  tfct  of  Parliament  of 
Mr.  Fox,  giving  the  right  to  the  Jury,  in  trials  for  lihela,  to  judge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  charge,  and  to  return  a  general  Terdict,  did  not  affect  to  go  further.  The  cele- 
hratod  defence  of  Mr.  Krskine,  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St  Aaaph,  took  the  same 
grouiul.  Kvon  Junius,  with  his  seyoro  and  hitter  assaults  npon  established  authority 
and  doctrine,  stopped  here.  "  The  liberty  of  the  press,'*  said  he,  **  is  tlie  palladium 
of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  right  of  juries 
to  return  a  general  yerdict  in  aU  cases  whatsoeyer  is  an  essential  part  of  our  oonstitu- 


(a)  If  the  '* freedom  of  the  press" 
which  the  Constilution  undertakes  to 
preserve  moans  no  more  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  censorship  of  articles  intended 
for  publication,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
guaranty  is  as  near  worthless  as  possible  ; 
for  Congress,  while  not  establishing  any 
censorship,  might,  nevertheless,  in  entire 
harmony  with  this  second  amendment, 
establish  penalties  for  any  publications 
whatever,  however  proper  in  their  char- 
actor,  which  might  undertake  to  criticise 
the  measures  of  goveniment  or  bring  the 
character  or  conduct  of  its  officers  under 
discussion.  The  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  are  secured  in  the  same  words  ; 
and  as  the  editor  has  said  in  another 
place,  "Of  words  to  be  uttered  orally 
there  can  be  no  previous  censorship,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  might  be  rendered 
a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  the  phrase 
itself  a  by-word,  if,  while  every  man  was 
at  liberty  to  publish  what  he  pleased,  the 
public  authorities  might,  nevertheless, 
punish  him  for  harmless  publications.  .  .  • 
The  constitutional  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  as  we  understand  it,  implies 


a  right  to  freely  utter  and  publish  what- 
ever the  citizen  may  please,  and  to  be 
protected  against  any  responsibility  for  so 
doing,  except  so  far  as  such  publications^ 
from  their  blasphemy,  obscenity,  or  scan- 
dalous character,  may  be  a  public  offence, 
or  as  by  their  falsehood  or  malice  they 
may  ii^uriously  affect  the  standing,  repu- 
tation, or  pecuniary  interests  of  individ- 
uals. Or  to  state  the  same  thing  in 
somewhat  different  words,  we  understand 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  im- 
ply not  only  liberty  to  publish,  but  com- 
plete immunity  from  legal  censure  and 
punishment  for  the  publication,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  harmful  in  its  chamctrr,  when 
tested  by  such  standards  as  the  law 
affords.  For  these  standards  we  must 
look  to  the  common-law  rules  which  were 
in  force  when  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties were  established,  and  in  reference  to 
which  they  have  been  adopted.*'  Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.,  441,  442.  For  the  history 
of  the  recent  struggle  in  England  for  a 
more  complete  freedom  of  the  press,  see 
May,  Constitutional  History,  ch.  7,  9, 
10.      C. 
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§  1886.  It  would  seem  fliat  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject 
was  taken  hj  a  learned  American  commentator,  though  it  is  no^ 
perhaps,  rexy  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  his  opinions. 
In  one  part  of  his  disquisitions  he  seems  broadly  to  contend  that 
the  security  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should 
be  exempt  not  only  from  previous  restraint  by  the  exocutivOi  as 
in  Great  Britain,  but  from  legislative  restraint  also;  and  Uiat 
this  exemption,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only 
from  the  previous  inspection  of  licensors  but  from  the  subse- 
quent penalty  of  laws.^  In  other  places  he  seems  as  explicitly 
to  admit  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  include  the  right 
to  do  injury  to  the  reputation  ot  another,  or  to  take  from  him 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  or  property,  or  to  justify  slander  and 
calumny  upon  him,  as  a  private  or  public  man.  And  yet  it  is 
added  that  every  individual  certainly  has  a  rig^t  to  speak  or 
publish  his  sentiments  on  the  measures  of  government  To  do 
this  without  restraint^  control,  or  fear  of  punishment  far  so  do^ 
ing^  is  that  which  constitutes  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  pVoss.* 
Perhaps  the  apparent  contrariety  of  these  opinions  may  arise 
from  mixing  up^  in  the  same  disquisitions,  a  discussion  of  the 
rig^t  of  the  State  governments  wiUi  that  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  cases  of  this  sort^  which  may  stand  upon 
very  different  foundations ;  or  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  bo  contended 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  all  cases,  excludes  public  punish- 
ment for  public  wrongs,  but  not  civil  redress  for  private  wrongs 
by  calumny  and  libels. 

§  1887.  The  true  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is  to  exam- 
ine the  case  with  reference  to  a  State  government  whose  consti- 
tution, like  that,  for  instance,  of  Massachusetts,  declares  that 
'Hhe  libei*ty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom 
in  a  State ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  com- 

tion."  '*The  laws  of  England  provide,  as  ofTectnally  as  any  liunian  laws  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject  in  his  reputation  as  well  as  in  his  |)erson  and  pmi»orty. 
If  the  characters  of  private  men  are  insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to 
them,  by  action  and  by  indictment"  "With  regard  to  strictures  u^wn  the  charac- 
ters of  men  in  office,  and  the  measures  of  government,  the  case  is  a  litlh  different.  A 
considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty 
of  the  press  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  society/*  But  he  nowhere  contends  for  the  right 
to  publish  seditious  libels ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  through  his  whole  reasoning  he 
admits  the  duty  to  punish  those  which  are  really  sa 

1  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  20  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298,  299. 

*  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  28  to  80  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298,  290. 
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monwealth."  What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  clause? 
Docs  it  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  any  laws  which 
shall  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  or  afford  adequate 
protection  to  individuals  whose  private  comfort  or  good  reputa- 
tions are  assailed  and  violated  by  the  press  7  Does  it  stop  the 
legislature  from  passing  any  laws  to  punish  libels  and  inflamma- 
tory publications^  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  sedition  against 
the  government,  to  stir  up  resistance  to  its  laws,  to  urge  on  con- 
spiracies to  destroy  it,  to  create  odium  and  indignation  against 
virtuous  citizens,  to  compel  them  to  yield  up  their  rights,  or  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  popular  vengeance  7  Would  such  a 
declaration  in  Virginia  (for  she  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
boldly  proclaimed  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be 
restrained)  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  laws  to  punish  a 
man  who  should  publish  and  circulate  writings  the  design  of  which 
avowedly  is  to  excite  the  slaves  to  general  insurrection  against 
their  masters,  or  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  policy  of  secretly 
poisoning  or  murdering  them  7  In  short,  is  it  contended  that 
tlie  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  all  other 
riglits  in  society,  that  the  public  safety,  nay,  the  existence  of  the 
government  itself,  is  to  yield  to  it  7  Is  private  redress  for  libels 
and  calumny  more  important  or  more  valuable  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  order,  peace,  and  safety  of  society  7  It  would 
be  didicult  to  answer  these  questions  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  such  a  licen- 
tiousness belonged,  and  could  belong  only  to  a  despotism,  and  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 

§  1888.  Besides,  what  is  meant  by  restraint  of  the  press,  or 
an  abridgment  of  its  liberty  7  If  to  publish  without  control  or 
responsibility  be  its  genuine  meaning,  is  not  that  equally  violated 
by  allowing  a  private  compensation  for  damages,  as  by  a  public 
fine  7  Is  not  a  man  as  much  restrained  from  doing  a  thing  by 
the  fear  of  heavy  damages  as  by  public  punishment  7  Is  he  not 
often  as  severely  punished  by  one  as  by  the  other  7  Surely  it 
can  make  no  difference  in  the  cose  what  is  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  restraint,  if  all  restraint  is  prohibited  7  The  legislative 
power  is  just  as  much  prohibited  from  one  mode  as  from  another. 
And  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  public  and  private  amenability  for  the  wrong  7  The 
prohibition   itself  states  no  distinction*     It  is  general;   it  is 
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oniyenaL  Why,  flien,  is  the  dbtiiictioii  attempted  to  be  mafle  ? 
Plainly,  becanae  €i  the  monatroiia  conaeqaenoea  flowing  from 
aach  a  doctrine.  It  would  proatrate  all  peraonal  liberty,  all 
private  peace,  all  enjoyment  of  prq[>erty  and  good  reputation. 
These  are  the  great  objects  for  whidi  government  ia  instituted ; 
and  if  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  must  endanger  not  only 
these  but  all  public  ri^ts  and  public  liberties,  is  it  not  as  plain 
that  the  ri^t  of  government  to  punish  the  violators  of  them  (the 
only  mode  €i  redress  which  it  can  pursue)  flows  from  the  primary 
duiy  of  self-preservation?  No  one  can  doubt  the  importance, 
in  a  free  government^  of  a  ri^t  to  canvass  the  acts  of  public 
men  and  the  tendency  of  public  measures,  to  censure  boldly  (he 
conduct  of  rulers,  and  to  scrutinize  closely  the  policy  and  plans  of 
the  government  This  is  the  great  security  of  a  free  government 
If  we  would  preserve  it^  public  opinion  must  be  enlightened; 
political  vigilance  must  be  inculcated;  free,  but  not  licentious 
discussion,  must  be  encouraged.  But  the  exercise  of  a  right  ia 
essentially  different  from  an  abuse  of  it  The  one  is  no  Inti- 
mate inference  from  tlie  other.  Oommon-scnse  hero  promulgates 
the  broad  doctrine,  tie  utere  tuo^  ut  nan  atienum  Icedai ;  so  exer- 
cise your  own  freedom  as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  or 
the  public  peace  and  safety. 

§  1889.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
respecting  tho  liberty  of  the  press  has  not  been  repudiated,  as  far 
as  is  known,  by  any  solemn  decision  of  any  of  the  State  courts,  in 
respect  to  their  own  municipal  jurisprudence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  several  of  the  States,  notwith- 
standing their  constitutions  or  laws  recognize  that  ^^  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained,"  or,  more  emphatically, 
that  "the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  maintained." 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana.^  Nay,  it  has  further  been  held  that  the 
truth  of  the  facts  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  publica- 
tion, unless  it  is  done  from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  pur- 
poses, or,  in  other  words,  on  an  occasion  (as  upon  tho  canvass  of 
candidates  for  public  office)  when  public  duty  or  private  right 
requires  it^    And  the  very  circumstance  that  in  the  constitutions 

^  Commonwealth  v.  Clap,  4  Mass.  R.  168  ;  Commouwealth  v,  Blanding,  8  Pick.  R. 
804  ;  The  State  v,  Lehre,  2  Rep.  Const.  Court,  809  ;  2  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  24  (2il  edi* 
lion,  pp.  17  to  24).  >  Ibid. 
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of  several  other  States  provision  is  made  for  giving  the  truth 
in  evidence,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  for  official  conduct  when 
the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong  to  show  how  the  general  law  is  understood.  The 
exception  establishes  in  all  other  cases  the  propriety  of  the  doc- 
trine. And  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  a  large  survey  of  the  whole 
subject,  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  ^^  it  has  become  a  consti- 
tutional principle  in  this  country,  that  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  that  right^  and  that  no  law  can  rightfully 
be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. "  ^ 

§  1890.  Even  with  these  reasonable  limitations,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  opinion  among  European  statesmen  of  high  character 
and  extensive  attainments  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  incom- 
patible with  the  permanent  existence  of  any  free  government, 
nay,  of  any  government  at  all ;  that,  if  it  be  true  that  free  gov- 
ernments cannot  exist  without  it,  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  they 
cannot  exist  with  it;  in  short,  that  the  press  is  a  new  element 
in  modern  society,  and  likely,  in  a  great  measure,  to  control  the 
power  of  armies  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  that  it  works 
with  a  silence,  a  cheapness,  a  suddenness,  and  a  force,  which 
may  break  up  in  an  instant  all  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
move  public  opinion,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  to  a  general  deso- 
lation of  everything  within  its  reach,  (a) 

§  1891.  Whether  the  national  government  possesses  a  power 
to  pass  any  law  not  restraining  the  liberty  of  ilie  press,  but  pun- 
ishing the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
diiTerent  nature,  upon  which  the  commentator  abstains  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion.  In  1798,  Congress,  believing  that  they 
possessed  a  constitutional  authority  for  that  purpose,  passed  an 
act  punishing  all  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  government,  or  to  impede  the  opera- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17  to  24).  See  alio  Rawle  on  Const  ch. 
10,  pp.  123,  124. 


(a)  Yet  it  is  pniticnlarly  noticeable 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centnry  the  disposition  in  England  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  the 
discussion  of  public  men  and  measnres 
has  been  constantly  growing  weaker, 
while  the  character  of  its  publications 
and  tho  tone  of  its  diwussions  haye  boon 


steadily  broadening  as  liberty  of  the  press 
has  been  enlarged.  See  especially  the 
discriminating  judgment  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge, C.  J.,  in  UsUl  V.  Hales,  8  C.  P.  D. 
819,  a  ease  which  goes  beyond  American 
authority  as  yet,  as  seen  e.  g,  in  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  Co.  v.  Timberlake,  10  Ohio 
St  648. 
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tion  of  the  lawBy  or  to .  intimidate  and  prevent  any  officer  of  the 
United  States  from  undertaking  or  escecuting  his  duty.  ThO: 
same  act  farther  provided  for  a  pnblio  presentatiim  and  punish*, 
ment^  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  all  person^  who  should  writei 
prints  utter,  or  publish  any  &l8ey  soandalouSi  and  malicious 
writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  either  house  of  Congress,  or  of  the  President^  with  an  in^ 
tent  to  defame  tliem,  or  bring  them  into  contempt  or  disroimto^ 
or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  good. people  of  th^ 
United  States ;  or  to  excite  them  to  oppose  any  law  or  act  of  the 
President  in  pursuance  of  law  or  his  constitutional  powers ;  or 
to  resist^  or  oppose,  or  defeat  any  law;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or 
abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United 
States.  And  the  same  act  authorized  the  truth  to  be  given  in 
evidence  on  any  such  prosecution ;  and  the  jury,  upon  the  trial,, 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  &ct,  as  in  other  cases.  ^ 

§  1892.  Tliis  act  was  immediately  assailed  as  unconstitutional,, 
both  in  the  State  legislatures  and  the  courts  of  law  where  pros- 
ecutions were  pending.  Its  constitutionality  was  deliberately 
affirmed  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  Congress.  It  was  denied  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  States,  but  affirmed  by  a  majority.  It  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  attack  upon  the  existing  odministra^ 
tion ;  and  tlio  appeal  tlius  made  w^,  probably,  more  siic<;es8f ul 
with  the  people,  and  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  than  any  other  made  upon  that  occasion.  Tlie  act,  being 
limited  to  a.  short  period,  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in 
March,  1801,  and  has  never  been  renewed.  It  has  continued, 
down  to  this  very  day,  to  be  a  theme  of  reproach  with  many  of 
those  who  have  since  succeeded  to  power.*  (a) 

1  Act  of  Utb  July,  1798,  ch.  91. 

*  The  learned  reader  will  find  the  subject  diflcuased  at  large  in  many  of  the  pam- 
phleta  of  that  4iiy,,and  especially  in  the  Virginia  report  and  resolutions  of  the  Yiiginia 
legislature,  in  DeciBmber,  1798,  and  January,  1800  :  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1799  ;  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Kentucky,  in  1799  ;  in  Bayard's  speech 
on  the  Judiciary  Act,  in  1802  ;  in  Addison's  charges  to  the  grand  jury,  in  Pennsylva- 

(a)  For  prosecutions  under  this  law,  Iredell,  II,  669 ;  Bandall's  Life  of  Jeifer- 

aee  Lyon's  Case,  Wharton's  State  Trials,  son,  II.  417-421  ;   Hildreth's  History  of 

883  ;  Cooper's  Case,  Id.  669  ;  Haswell's  the  United  States,  V.  247,  366  ;   Trial  of 

Case,  Id.  684  ;  Calendar's  Case,  Id.  688.  Judge  Cha^  on  impeachment,  iMid  thq 

And  see  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  contemporary  political  publipatioiia. 
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§  1893.  The  remaining  clause  sectirea  ^the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  asdemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

§  1894  This  would  seem  nnneceaaary  to  be  expressly  provided 
for  in  a  republican  government,  since  it  ^results  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  structure  and  inatitutions.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  practically  denied  until  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  tiio  people  had  become  so  servile  and  debased 
as  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.^ (a) 

§  1895.  The  provision  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  dec- 
laration of  rights  in  England,  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  in 
Which  the  right  to  petition  the  king  for  a  iredress  of  grievances 
was  insisted  on;  and  the  right  to  petition  Parliament  in  the 
like  manner  has  been  provided  for  and  guarded  by  statutes 
passed  before  as  well  as  since  that  period'  Mr.  Tucker  has 
indulged  himself  in  a  disparaging  criticism  upon  the  phraseology 
of  this  clause,  as  savoring  too  much  of  that  style  of  condescen- 
sion in  which  favors  are  supposed  to  be  granted«^(6)    But  this 

nia,  printed  with  his  reports ;  in  2  Tuck.  Bhick.  Comm.  App.  note  G.  pp.  11  to  80. 
It  is  surprising  with  what  facility  men  glide  into  the  opinion  that  a  measure  is  uni- 
versally deemed  unconstitiitional  hecanse  it  H  so  in  their  own  opinion,  especially  if  it 
has  become  unpopular.  It  has  been  often  asserted  by  public  men,  as  the  uniyersal 
sense  of  the  nation,  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional ;  and  that  opinion  has  been 
promulgated  recently  with  much  emphasis,  by  distinguished  statesmen,  as  we  have 
Already  had  occasion  to  notice.  What  the  state  of  public  and  professinnnl  opinion  on 
this  subject  now  is,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  opinions  then  deliberately  given  by  many  professional  men,  and  Judges,  and  legis- 
latures, in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  have  never  been  retracted.  See 
vol.  ii.  §$  1294,  1295,  and  note. 

1  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  197,  198,  199. 

«  See  1  lUnck.  Comm.  148  i  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  pp.  109, 110  ;  Rawle  on  Const 
ch.  10,  p.  124 ;  3  Ainer.  Museum,  420  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  7,  8. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  299. 


{a)  But  see  the  debates  in  Congress  on 
the  right  of  petition,  and  the  twenty- 
first  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  in  1838,  on  Mr.  Atherton's  mo- 
tion. See  also  the  report  of  Mr.  John 
Whipple,  in  1839,  to  Rhode  Island  legis- 
lature on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Otis's  Letter  to  him,  in  March,  1889,  on 
the  same  subject  Both  were  printed  in 
a  pamphlet  in  Boston,  in  1889,  by  Oassady 
&  March. 

{b)  Tht  statements  made  in  petitions 


addressed  to  thd  proper  authority,  in  a 
matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  so  far 
privileged  that  the  petitioner  is  not  lia- 
ble, either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  mak- 
ing them,  though  they  prove  to  be  untrue 
and  iigurious,  unless  he  has  made  them 
maliciously.  See  Thorn  v,  Blanchard,  6 
Johns.  528  ;  Gray  v,  Pentland,  2  S.  &  R. 
28 ;  Howard  v,  Thompson,  21  Wend. 
819 ;  Bodwell  v.  Osgood,  8  Pick.  879 ; 
Harris  v.  Harrington,  2  Tyler,  129 ; 
O'Donaghue  v,  McGovem,  28  Wend,  26 ; 
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seems  to  be  quite  overstrained,  since  it  speaks  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  language  of  prohibition,  and  not  in  tliat  of  aflSrm* 
ance  of  a  rig^t  supposed  to  be  unquestionable  and  inherent 
"  \  1896.  The  next  amendment  is:  ^A  well-r^^ted  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  diall  not  be  infringed.'*  (a) 

§  1897.  The  importance  of  this  article  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
by  any  persons  who  have  duly  reflected  upon  the  subject  The 
militia  Is  the  natural  defence  of  a  free  country  against  sudden 
foreign  invasions,  domestic  insurrections,  and  domestic  usurpa* 
tions  of  power  by  rulers.  It  is  against  sound  policy  for  a  free 
people  to  keep  up  largo  military  establishments  and  standing 
annics  in  time  of  ixuice,  both  from  the  enormous  ex[X)uscs  wiUi 
which  they  are  attended  and  the  facile  means  which  they  afford 
to  ambitious  and  unprincipled  rulers  to  subvert  the  government 
or  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  right  of  the 
citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  justly  been  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  the  liberties  of  a  republic,  since  it  offers  a  strong 
moral  check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbitrary  power  of 
rulers,  and  will  generally,  even  if  these  are  successful  in  the  first 
instance,  enable  the  people  to  resist  and  triumph  over  them.^ 
And  yet,  though  this  truth  would  seem  so  clear,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  a  well-regulated  militia  would  seem  so  undeniable,  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that,  among  the  American  people,  there  is  a 
growing  indifference  to  any  system  of  militia  discipline,  and  a 
strong  disposition,  from  a  sense  of  its  burdens,  to  be  rid  of  all 
regulations.  How  it  is  practicable  to  keep  the  people  duly  armed 
without  some  organization  it  is  difficult  to  see.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  small  danger  that  indiffei*cnce  may  lead  to  disgust,  and 
disgust  to  contempt;  and  thus  gradually  undermine  all  tlic  pro- 
tection intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national  bill  of  rights.^ 

§  1898.  A  similar  provision  in  favor  of  Protestants  (for  to  them 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  800 ;  Kawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  !>.  125 ;  2  Lloyd's 
Debates,  219,  220. 

*  It  would  be  well  for  Americans  to  reflect  upon  the  passage  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  IV. 
ch.  74)  :  "  Nam  neque  quiea  tine  armii,  nequearjna  sine  slipendiis,  neque  aUpendia  tins 
tributis,  haberi  queuni."  Is  there  any  escape  from  a  lai|^  standing  army  but  in  a  well- 
disciplined  militia  f  There  is  much  wholesome  instruction  on  thb  subject  in  1  Black. 
Comm.  ch.  13,  pp.  408  to  417. 

Chapman     v.    Delorme,     2    Brev.    76 ;  (a)  See  Presser  v,  Illinois,  116  U.  S. 

Bradley  v.  Heath,  12  Pick.  163.  252. 
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it  is  confined)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  1688,  it  being 
declared,  'Hhat  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed 
by  law."  ^  But  under  various  pretences  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion has  been  greatly  narrowed,  and  it  is  at  present  in  England 
more  nominal  than  real  as  a  defensive  privilege.' (a) 

§  1899.  The  next  amendment  is :  **  No  soldier  shall  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  ill  time  of  war  but  in  a  mamicr  to  bo  prescribed  by  law." 

§  1900.  This  provision  speaks  for  itself.  Its  plain  object  is  to 
secure  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  great  right  of  the  common 
law,  that  a  man's  house  shall  be  his  own  castle,  privileged  against 
all  civil  and  military  intrusion.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  peace  upon  the  people  has  been  a  common  resort  of  arbitrary 
princes,  and  is  full  of  inconvenience  and  peril.  In  the  Petition  of 
Bight  (4  Charles  I.)  it  was  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a  great 
grievance.' 

§  1901.  The  next  amendment  is,  **  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  poraoiis,  houses,  i)a|>ei*8,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  {b)  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized."  (c) 

1  5  Cobbett's  Pari  Hist.  p.  110 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  143,  144. 
3  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  300. 

*  2  Cobbett'8  Pari.  Uist  876  ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  126, 127  ;  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  800,  801 :  2  Lloyd'a  Debates,  228. 


(a)  This  is  not  the  case  in  England 
now ;  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  some 
years  having  been  to  encourage  voluntary 
military  organi»ittons  and  the  training  of 
the  people  in  arms. 

{b)  This  applies  to  letters  and  sealed 
packages  subject  to  letter  postage,  in  the 
mails.  In  re  Jackson,  96  U.  8.  727.  But 
Congress  may  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  the  tmns|M)rtAtion  of  matter  ii^jnrions 
to  the  public  morals.     Ibid. 

{e)  See  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116 
U.  S.  616 ;  Entick  v.  Oarrington,  19  How. 
St  Trials,  1029,  Loid  Camden. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  was 
largely  due  to  the  great  awakening  caused 


by  the  resort  of  the  colonial  authorities 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  "writs  of  assist- 
ance," as  certain  general  search-warrants 
were  called.  These  writs  were  general 
commands  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 
wherever  it  was  suspected  that  such  could 
be  found  ;  they  gave  free  rein  to  the  offi- 
cers ;  they  had  the  full  support  of  the 
English  government  James  Otis,  who 
had  een  Advocate-General  for  the  Crown, 
resigned  his  office  when  called  upon  to 
defend  them,  and  at  once  took  up  the 
popular  side,  making  in  that  behalf  the 
most  memorable  speech  of  the  times. 
Paxton's  Case,  Quincy,  51,  an  application 
for  the  writ     **  The  child  Independence 
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S  190SL  /  This  provision  seems  indispensable  to  the  fiiU  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and 
private  property.  It  is  little  more  tiian  the  aflSrmance  of  a 
great  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  And  its  intro- 
duction into  the  amendments  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
strong  sensibility  excited,  both  in  England  and  America,  upon 
the  subject  of  general  warrants  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the 
American  revolution.     Although  special  warrants   upon   com- 


wis  bom  on  that  ooeisioii»*'  Mid  John 


That  was  in  the  yatr  1761.  Adun% 
then  an  anient  young  lawyer,  fortonatdy 
took  notes  of  the  speech ;  ybfimuilc/y,  finr 
these  notes  ftunish  the  best  pifitnre  we 
have  of  a  great  event  and  a  striking  figure. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Oreen,  of  BoetoUt  has  pnb* 
lished  some  very  interesting  fiusts  oon- 
eoming  these  notes,  in  a  pamphlet  enti- 
tied  "James  Otis's  Argument  sgsinst 
the  Writs  of  Assbtanoe^  1761.  Bemarks 
made  before  the  Mssssohusetts  Historiesl 
Society,  December  11,  1890."  ^le  notes 
appear  to  have  been  stolen  from  Adam% 
finding  their  way  into  the  **  Masmchnsittts 
Spy,"  of  April  89,  1778,  twelve  years 
after  the  suit. 

The  speech  as  printed  in  **The  Spy" 
was  prefaced  by  a  letter,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Green,  in  the  following  language :  "  As 
the  public  have  been  lately  alanned  with 
the  evil  and  wicked  effects  of  the  power 
lodged  in  custom-house  officers,  by  virtue 
of  that  most  execrable  of  all  precepts, 
a  Writ  of  Assistance  :  And  as  I  conceive 
it  to  bo  more  iniinodiatoly  dostruutivo  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  any  other 
innovation  of  {lowor :  The  following  is 
offered  to  the  public,  being  token  from 
the  mouth  of  that  great  American  oracle 
of  law.  Jambs  Otis,  Esq. ;  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  life."  "This  communication 
in  the '  Spy,' "  says  Dr.  Green,  "  furnishes 
substantially  all  our  knowledge  of  that 
great  speech.  .  .  .  His  speech  before  the 
court  laiited  in  its  delivery  between  four 
and  five  hours,  and  created  a  profound 
sensation  among  all  who  heard  it" 


At  first  Mr.  Adams  aj^sars  to  hava 
•St  amaU  store  by  his  notes  of  the  speech. 
Dr.  Green  qnotes  hhn  as  sayings  *'  I  took 
a  few  minntea  in  a  Tery  careless  mannor, 
which  by  some  means  feU  into"  other 
hands.  "I  was  much  mors  attentiye  to 
the  infonnstion  and  the  eloquence  of  tha 
speaker  than  to  my  minutes,  and  too 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  waa 
opened  before  me^  to  cars  much  about 
writing  a  report  of  the  conttoyersy." 
Thi%  in  Adams'a  Autobiography.  Later^ 
tha  b-Preaident  appears  to  have  set  a 
tmer  value  upon  his  notes,  sa  eorrsspond* 
enca  qnotad  by  Dr.  Green  shows.  One 
passage  from  Green's  account  of  this 
change  of  view  gives  us  a  picture  of  tha 
court,  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a 
quotation  of  it  here.  "More  than  half 
a  century  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech, 
in  a  letter  to  William  Tudor,  .  .  .  the 
venerable  Ex-President,  in  suggesting  a 
subject  for  an  historical  painting,  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  this  trial  in  court, 
with  the  five  judges  in  their  fresh  robes 
of  scarlet  cloth  and  their  broad  bands  and 
judicial  wigs ;  and  seated  near  tlium  ut 
a  long  table  were  all  the  barristers  of 
Boston  and  of  the  neighboring  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  they  too  in  their  gowns 
and  bands  and  tie-wigs." 

For  the  more  specisl  legal  history  of 
the  Write  of  Assistance  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  learned  and  exhaustive 
notes  of  Hon.  Horace  Gray,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes,  to 
Quincy's  Reporte,  Appendix,  pp.  896 
€t  $eq.  See  also  Paxton's  Case,  Id.  61, 
and  notea. 
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plaints  under  oath,  stating  the  crime,  and  the  party  by  name 
against  whom  the  accusation  is  made,  are  the  only  legal  warrants 
upon  which  an  arrest  can  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,^ yet  a  practice  had  obtained  in  the  secretaries'  office  ever 
since  the  restoration  (grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts  for 
regulating  the  press)  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up, 
witliout  naming  any  persons  in  particular,  the  authora,  printers, 
and  publishers  of  such  obscene  or  seditious  libels  as  were  particu- 
larly 8|)cciricd  in  the  warrant  When  these  acts  expired  in  1694, 
ilic  same  practice  was  continued  in  every  reign,  and  under  every 
administration,  except  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
down  to  the  year  1768.  The  general  warrants,  so  issued,  in  gen- 
eral terms  authorized  the  officers  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus- 
pected, without  naming  or  describing  any  person  in  special.  In 
the  year  1763,  the  legality  of  these  general  warrants  was  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench  for  solemn  decision,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  illegal  and  void  for  uncertainty.'    A  warrant,  and 

1  And  Bco  Kx  jtarie  niirfonl,  8  Cmnch,  447  ;  Bmdy  v.  Dayia,  9  Oeoiigia,  78, 1  Lead- 
ing Criminal  Cn-scs,  p.  161 ;  8  Lloyd*8  Debates,  226,  227. 

*  Mniiny  v.  Tjcnoh,  3  ntirr.  1743 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  291,  292,  and  note  Id.  See  also 
16  Ilnnwinl'R  Pari.  llht.  1808  to  1418  (1764)  ;  Doll  v.  Claiip,  10  JolniP.  R.  263  ;  Sailly 
V.  Sniiili,  11  .lotniN.  U.  COO ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  301  ;  lUwlo  on  Connt.  ch. 
10,  p.  127.  It  was  on  account  of  a  supposed  repugnance  to  this  article  that  a  vehe- 
ment opposition  was  made  to  the  alien  act  of  1798,  ch.  76,  which  authorized  the 
Trosidunt  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  ho  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  i)oace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  of  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government,  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case 
of  disobedience  punished  the  refusal  with  imprisonment.  That  law  having  long  since 
passed  away,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  its  constitu- 
tionality was  asscrtod  or  denied.  But  the  learned  reader  will  find  ample  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  petitions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  26th  of  February,  1799  ;  the  report  and  resolutions  of 
the  Vir|;inia  legislature  of  7th  January,  1800 ;  Judge  Addison's  chargra  to  the  grand 
jury  in  the  Appendix  to  his  reports ;  and  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  801  to  804 ; 
Id.  306.     See  also  anU,  §§  1288,  1289,  and  note. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  right  and  duty  of  public 
officers  to  disregard,  in  certain  cases,  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Colvin  in  1810.  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  149, 161.  On  that  occasion,  he 
justified  a  very  gross  violation  of  this  very  article  by  General  Wilkinson  (if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  antliorixe  it)  in  the  seizure  of  two  American  citizens  by  military  force,  on 
account  of  supposed  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  United  States,  and  trans- 
porting them,  without  any  warrant  or  order  of  any  civil  authority,  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington  for  trial.  They  were  both  discharged  from  custody  at  Washington  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  case.  Ex  parte  Bollman  &  Swartout, 
4  Cranch,  76  to  136.    Mr.  Jefferson  reasons  out  the  whole  case  and  assumes,  without 
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the  compUunt  on  which  the  same  is  fotmded,  to  be  I^al,  most 
not  only  state  the  name  of  the  party,  but  also  tibo  timOi  and  place, 
and  nature  of  the  offence  with  reasonable  certainty.^ 

§  1908.  The  next  (a)  amendment  is :  ^  Excesriye  bail  shall 
not  be  required ;  nor  excessive  fines  imposed ;  nor  cruel  and  nn- 
usoal  punishments  inflicted."  (b)  This  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Bij^ts  framed  at  the  reyolution  of  1688.* 
The  provision  would  seem  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  free 
government,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  department  of 
such  a  government  should  authorize  or  justify  such  atrocious 
conduct'  It  was,  however,  adopted  as  an  admonition  to  all  de- 
partments of  the  national  government,  to  warn  them  against  such 
violent  proceedings  as  hod  talcen  place  in  England  in  tlio  arbitrary 
reigns  of  some  of  the  Stuarts.^  In  those  times  a  demand  of  ex* 
cessive  bail  was  often  made  against  persons  who  were  odious  to 

the  allghtMt  henUtion,  the  p«Mlti?«  gidlt  of  tlie  putifls.  His  Ungiuigo  it :  "  Under 
tliete  ciroumiitiiiicoB,  was  lie  (Qeiieral  Wilkinson)  Jiisiifittble  (1)  In  seising  notorious 
eouspiimtois  f  On  this  there  osn  he  bnt  two  opinions ;  ens,  o/tke  guiUy  and  their  oe- 
wmflieas  the  other,  that  of  oil  honat  mm!  11  (2)  In  sending  them  to  the  seat  of 
gtnremmenti  when  the  wrUten  law  gsve  thmn  a  right  to  tmiaIi  bt  Juny.  The  danger 
of  their  rescue,  of  their  continuing  their  machinations,  the  tardineei  amd  umakuea  €/ the 
law,  apathy  o/thejudyee,  aetive  fotrotrnge  i^the  wkeU  trUbn^  lawyers,  wnknowH  diepoet* 
Horn  iff  the  Jwriee,  an  hourly  expectation  of  the  enemy,  salvation  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
Union  itself,  which  would  haye  been  eonyulsed  to  its  centra  liad  that  coHs|iiracy  sno* 
ceeded ;  all  these  eonetituted  a  law  ofneeeeaity  aiul  ed/'preservation,  and  rendered  the  ealus 
populi  supreme  over  the  writtkn  lawttl**  Thus,  the  Constitution  Ib  to  be  wholly 
disregardod,  bocautie  Mr.  Jefferson  has  no  confidence  m  judges,  or  juries,  or  laws.  lie 
first  assumes  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  then  denounces  every  person  connected  with 
the  courts  of  justice  as  unworthy  of  trust  Without  any  warrant  or  lawful  authority, 
citizens  are  dragged  from  their  homes  under  military  force,  and  exposed  to  the  perils 
of  a  long  voyage,  against  the  plain  language  of  this  very  article  ;  and  yet  three  years 
after  they  are  discharged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jeiferson  uses  this  strong 
language. 

^^Bqq  Ex  parte  Burford,  8  Cranch,  447. 

•  6  Cobbetfs  Pari.  Hist.  110. 

•  2  Elliot's  Debates,  345. 

«  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  225,  226 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  345. 

(a)  That  is,  next    for    consideration  under  which  the  Court  of  Claims  wss 

here.      Other    amendments  here  passed  established^    McElrath  v.  United  States, 

over  have  been  taken  ui>,  or  indirectly  102  U.  S.  426. 

considered  elsewhere,  among  them  the  7th.  (6)  Punishment  by  electricity  is  not 

That  amendment  provides,  in  part,  that  forbidden  by  this  provision.    In  re  Kemm- 

trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  ler,  186  U.  S.  436.     Further  as  to  cruel 

common  law  in  matters  exceeding  $20  in  punishments,  see  Wilkinson  v  Utah,  99 

value.    This  does  not  apply  to  the  statute  U.  S.  180. 
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the  court  and  ita  favorites;  and  on  failing  to  procure  it,  they 
were  committed  to  prison.^  Enormous  fines  and  amercements 
were  also  sometimes  imposed,  and  cruel  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments inflicted.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has 
wisely  remarked  that  sanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the 
distemper  of  any  state,  or  at  least  of  its  weak  constitution.  The 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri, 
were  full  of  cruel  punishments ;  the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted 
all  citizens  from  sentence  of  death,  silently  abrogated  them  all. 
In  this  period  the  republic  flourished.  Under  the  emperors  severe 
laws  were  revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell.' 

§  1904.  It  has  been  held  in  the  State  courts  (and  the  point 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  arisen  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States)  that  this  clause  does  not  apply  to  punishments  inflicted 
in  a  State  court  for  a  crime  against  such  State,  but  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  addressed  solely  to  the  national  government,  and 
operates  as  a  restriction  upon  its  powers.' (a) 

§  1905.  Tlie  next  amendment  is :  **  The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  consti*ucd  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.''  This  clause  was  mani- 
festly introduced  to  prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenious  misapplica- 
tion of  the  well-known  maxim,  that  an  aflirmation  in  particular 
cases  implies  a  negation  in  all  others ;  and,  e  converso^  that  a 
negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  aflirmation  in  all  others.^ 
The  maxim,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  sound  and  safe;  but 
it  has  often  been  strangely  forced  from  its  natural  meaning 
into  the  support  of  the  most  dangerous  political  heresies.  The 
amendment  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
Fci1(M'a1iRt  on  the  subject  of  a  general  bill  of  rights.'^ 

§  190G.   The  next  and  last  amendment  is:  ^^llio  powers  not 

^  RawIo  on  CotiRt  ch.  10,  pp.  180,  131. 

s  4  Black.  Coinixi.  17.    Soe  Do  Lolroe,  B.  8,  ch.  16,  pp.  866,  867,  868,  869. 

*  See  Barker  V.  The  People,  8  Cowen'!i  R.  686  ;  Junes  v.  Commonwealth,  12  Seigeant 
and  Rawle's  R.  220.     See  Barron  v.  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  7  Peters's  R.  (1888). 

4  See  anU,  yol.  i.  {  448  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  88. 

•  The  Fetlcmlist,  No.  84  ;  ante,  {§  1862  to  1867  ;  1  Lloyd's  Dohates,  488,  487  ;  1 
Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  807,  808. 

(a)  The  decisions  in  the  federal  oonrts  Maryland,  18  How.  71 ;  Ponrear  v.  Com- 

haye  settled  this  point  in  harmony  with  monwealth,  6  Wall.  476  ;    Twitchell  v. 

the  conclusions  of  the  State  oonrta.     See  Commonwealth,  7  Wall.  821. 
Fox  V,   Ohio,   6  How.    482;    Smith  v. 
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delegated' tct  the  United  Statea  bj  tba  OonatitntioB,  nor  prohib- 
ited by  it  to  the  Statea,  aire  nserred  to  the  Statea  roapeotiroly, 
or  to  the  people."  (a) 

3  1907.  This  Bmendment  la  a  mere  affinnt^on  of  what^  apaa 
aay  juat  reaaonio^  ia  a  noceaaary  role  of  interpreting  the  ConaU- 
iution.  Being  an  inabmnent  of  limited  and  enumerated  povera> 
it  followa,  irreairtibly,  that  what  ia  not  ctniferred  ia  withheld, 
'and  belonga  to  the  State  anOioritiea  if  invested  by  their  conatitn- 
tiona  of  goTemment  reapectively  In  them ;  and  if  not  bo  inveated, 
it  ia  retained  bt  thi  pbofl^  aa  a  part  of  their  reaidoary  aor- 
ereignty.*  When  thia  amendment  waa  before  Oongreaa,  a  prop- 
oeition  was  moved  to  inaert  tho  word  "exproaaly  **  before  "del- 
egated," ao  aa  to  read,  "the  povera  not  espreuly  delegated  to 
the  United  Statea  by  the,  Oonatitution,"  Ao.  On  that  occaaioi 
It  vaa  remarked,  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  confine  a  government  to 
the  exercise  of  ezpreas  powera.  There  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted powers  by  implication,  nnlcas  tho  Ccmstitntion  descended 
to  the  moat  minute  details,'  It  is  a  general  principle  that  all 
corporate  bodies  possess  all  powers  incident  to  a  corporate  capa> 
olty,  without  being  abaolutoly  oxproaacd.  llio  moUou  woa  ac- 
cordingly negatived.'  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
confederation  was,  aa  we  have  already  aeen,  that  it  contained  a 
«lanse  prohibiting  tbe  exercise  of  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
right  not  expremly  delegated.*  Tho  conscquoncc  was,  tliat  Con- 
gress wero  crippled  at  every  step  of  their  progreaa,  and  were  often 

I  See  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  807,  SOS,  SOB. 

*  Hr.  MulUon  added,  that  he  remambered  th«  word  "eipraadf  "  Iwd  been  mond 
In  tli«  Virgiaia  coDTeDtion  by  tbe  oppoDanti  to  the  ratiSoitian  ;  and  aftot  a  full  and 
fair  4U('UaBios,  vaa  gireo  np  by  tham,  and  the  ayatem  allowed  to  retain  ita  preeent 
foim.     2  Lluyd'a  DobatM,  2S4. 

*  2  Lloyd's  DcbaUo,  243,  2U  \  U'Culloch  ».  Maryland,  i  Wlicat.  R.  407  ;  Martin 
•.  Iliiutor,  1  Wheat.  R.  82S  ;  Uuiutou  v.  Hooru,  6  WhooL  It.  49 ;  Andunuu  v.  Duun, 
A  Wheat.  R.  225,  226. 

*  Conrederation,  Article  2  ;  anle,  toI.  i.  j  230. 

{a)  Profesaor  Panoni,  in  spealdng  o(  proniloD  too  highly,  tima  will  show.     1 

bis  Gkther,  the  emiDent  chiaT  jiutice,  a1-  cannot  bnt  think,  ai  I  bolieve  he  thaugbt, 

lodea  to  "  his  favorite  claase  of  the  Con-  that  It  is  to  this  priiici]i|u  uur  coiiiiLry  — 

ttitation,  —  that  which   r«»erve>   to  tho  if  it  ia  to  remain  ona  country  _- must  look 

aeraral  States  all  powen  not  ixpreaaly  for  iKilitical  salTation,  or  look  for  it  in 

delegated    to    Congress,  —  a   olauae   for  vain."    Hemoirof  Chief  Joitice  Foraona, 

which  he  may  well  hove  had  the  affection  p.  S6S. 
of  paternity.     Whether  ha  valned   tliia 
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compelled,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  times,  to  usurp  powers 
which  they  did  not  constitutionally  possess ;  and  thus,  in  effect, 
to  break  down  all  the  great  barriers  against  tyranny  and 
oppression.* 

§  1908.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  amendment  to  give  it  effect  as 
an  abridgment  of  any  of  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, whether  they  are  express  or  implied,  direct  or  incidentaL 
Its  solo  design  is  to  exclude  any  interpretation  by  which  other 
powers  should  be  assumed  beyond  those  which  are  granted.  All 
that  arc  granted  in  the  original  instrument,  whether  express  or 
implied,  whether  direct  or  incidental,  are  left  in  their  original 
state.  All  powers  not  delegated  (not  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated)  and  not  prohibited,  are  reserved.'  The  attempts  then 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  force  upon  this  lan- 
guage an  abridging  or  restrictive  influence  are  utterly  unfounded 
in  any  just  rules  of  interpreting  the  words  or  the  sense  of  the 
instrument  Stripped  of  the  ingenious  disguises  in  which  they 
are  clothed,  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  attempts  to  foist 
into  the  text  the  word  '^  expressly,  "  to  qualify  what  is  general, 
and  obscure  what  is  clear  and  defined.  They  make  the  sense  of 
the  passage  bend  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  interpreter, 
and  employ  criticism  to  support  a  theory,  and  not  to  guide  it 
One  rIiouM  RiipiK)se,  if  the  history  of  the  human  mind  did  not 
furnish  abundant  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  contend  for  an  interpretation  founded  neither  in  the  letter 
nor  in  the  spirit  of  an  instrument  Where  is  controversy  to  end 
if  we  desert  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  constitutions  of  government  if  they  are  to  rest,  not  upon  the 
plain  import  of  their  words,  but  upon  conjectural  enlargements 
and  restrictions,  to  suit  the  temporary  passions  and  interests  of 
the  day  ?  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment are  solemn  instruments,  addressed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people,  and  designed  to  fix  and  perpetuate  their  rights  and 
their  liberties.  They  are  not  to  be  frittered  away  to  please  the 
demagogues  of  the  day.  They  are  not  to  be  violated  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  political  leaders.  They  are  to  speak  in  the  same 
voice  now  and  forever.     They  are  of  no  man's  private  interpre- 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  38,  88,  42,  44 ;  ante,  toI.  i.  §  269. 

>  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  406,  407  ;  ante,  yol.  L  §  488. 
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totion.    They  are  ordained  by  tlie  will  of  tiie  people;  and  can 
be  changec^  only  by  Uie  Borereign  command  of  the  people. 

§  1909.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
goyemment^  whatever  care  or  wisdom  may  distinguish  tho  work, 
cannot  fail  to  originate  questions  of  intricacy  and  nicety ;  and 
these  may,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  expected  to  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  founded  upon  the  total  or  par- 
tial incorporation  of  a  number  of  distinct  soYcreignties.  Time 
alone  can  mature  and  perfect  so  compound  a  system ;  liquidate 
the  meaning  of  all  the  parts;  and  adjuiit  them  to  each  other  in  a 
harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  ^ 


>  The  Fadenlitt,  No.  88.    See  alao  Mr.  Hum's  Imji,  iroL  L  Any  on  <ll<  JKm  o/ 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


§  1910.  Wb  have  now  reviewed  all  the  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  amendments 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  it.  And  here  the  task  origi- 
nally proposed  in  these  Commentaries  is.  brought  to  a  close. 
Many  reflections  naturally  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, —  many  grateful  recollections  of  the  past,  and  many 
nnxioim  ihoiighls  of  the  future.  Tlio  past  is  secure.  It  is  unal- 
terable. The  seal  of  eternity  is  upon  ib  The  wisdom  which  it 
has  displayed  and  the  blessings  which  it  has  bestowed,  cannot  be 
obscured;  neither  can  they  be  debased  by  human  folly  or  human 
infirmity.  The  future  is  that  which  may  well  awaken  the  most 
earnest  solicitude,  both  for  the  virtue  and  the  permanence  of  our 
republic.  The  fate  of  other  republics  —  their  rise,  their  prog- 
ress, their  decline,  and  their  fall  —  are  written  but  too  legibly  on 
the  pages  of  history,  if  indeed  they  were  not  continually  l)efore 
us  in  the  startling  fragments  of  their  ruins.  They  have  perished, 
and  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated  them, 
corruption  has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  populace  has  consum- 
mated their  destruction.  Alternately  the  prey  of  military  chief- 
tains at  home,  and  of  ambitious  invaders  from  abroad,  they  have 
been  sometimes  cheated  out  of  their  liberties  by  servile  dema- 
gogues ;  sometimes  betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them  by  false 
patriots;  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for  a 
price  to  the  despot  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  victims. 
They  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of  their  best  states- 
men; and  have  persecuted  and  driven  from  oflice  their  truest 
friends.  They  have  listened  to  the  fawning  sycophant,  and  the 
base  calumniator  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  They  have  rever- 
enced power  more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements 
than  in  its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed 
blessings  with  an  unseen  but  liberal  hand.     They  have  surren- 
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dered  to  faction  what  belonged  to  the  conntry.  Patronage  and 
party,  the  triumph  of  a  leader,  and  the  discontents  of  a  day, 
have  outweighed  all  solid  principles  and  institutions  of  govom- 
ment  Such  are  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history  of 
republics  down  to  our  own. 

§  1911,  It  is  not  my  design  to  detdn  the  reader  by  any  elab- 
orate reflections  addressed  to  his  judgment^  either  by  way  of 
admonition  or  of  encouragement.  But  it  may  not  be  wholly 
without  use  to  glance  at  one  or  two  considerations,  upon  which 
our  meditations  cannot  be  too  frequently  indulged. 

§  1912.  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  escape  our  notice,  how 
exceedingly  diflScult  it  Is  to  settle  the  foundations  of  any  gov- 
ernment upon  principles  which  do  not  admit  of  controversy  or 
question.  The  very  elements  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  built  are 
susceptible  of  infinite  modifications;  and  theory  too  often  de- 
ludes us  by  the  attractive  simplicity  of  its  plans,  and  imagination 
by  the  visionary  perfection  of  Its  speculations.  In  theory,  a  gov- 
ernment may  promise  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  operations  in 
M  its  various  combinations.  In  practice,  the  whole  machinery 
may  be  perpetually  retarded,  or  thrown  out  of  order  by  acci- 
dental maladjustments.  In  theory,  a  government  may  seem 
deficient  in  unity  of  design  and  symmetry  of  parts,  and  yet  in 
practice  it  may  work  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  force  for  the 
general  welfare.  Whatever,  then,  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  experience  should  be  rarely  hazarded  upon  conjectural  im- 
provements. Time  and  long  and  steady  operation  arc  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  of  all  social  institutions.  To  bo  of  any 
value  they  must  become  cemented  with  the  habits,  the  feelings, 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  people.  Every  change  discomposes  for  a 
while  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  system.  What  is  safe  is 
not  always  expedient;  what  is  new  is  often  pregnant  with  un- 
foreseen evils  and  imaginary  good. 

§  1913.  In  the  next  place,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  national  constitution  must  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind 
how  many  difficulties  attended  its  formation  and  adoption,  from 
real  or  imaginary  differences  of  interest,  sectional  feelings,  and 
local  institutions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  national  sover- 
eignty, and  yet  to  preserve  the  State  sovereignties ;  though  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  definite  boundaries  in  every  case  to  the 
powers  of  each.     The  influence  of  the  disturbing  causes  which, 
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more  than  once  in  the  convention,  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up  the  Union,  have  since  immeasurably  increased  in  concentra- 
tion and  vigor.  The  very  inequalities  of  a  government  con- 
fessedly founded  in  a  compromise  were  then  felt  with  a  strong 
sensibility ;  and  every  new  source  of  discontent,  whether  acciden- 
tal or  permanent,  has  since  added  increased  activity  to  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  these  inequalities.  The  North  cannot  but  perceive 
that  it  has  yielded  to  the  South  a  superiority  of  representatives, 
already  amounting  to  twenty-five,  iKjyond  its  due  proportion; 
and  the  South  imagines  that  with  all  this  preponderance  in  rep- 
resentation, the  other  parts  of  the  Union  enjoy  a  more  perfect 
protection  of  their  interests  than  her  own.  The  West  feels  her 
growing  power  and  weight  in  the  Union ;  and  the  Atlantic  States 
begin  to  learn  that  the  sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Union  should  once  be  broken 
up,  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  constitution  should  ever  be  formed 
embracing  the  whole  territory.  We  shall  be  divided  into  several 
nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in  power  and  interest,  too  proud 
to  brook  injury,  and  too  close  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  in- 
effectual. Our  very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kin- 
dred nations,  become  more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  laws, 
and  language  are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  republics  warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  national  consti- 
tution is  our  last  and  our  only  security.  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

§  1914.  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  in  the  rising 
generation  a  more  ardent  love  of  their  country,  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  lilxjrty,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution aii<l  the  Union,  then  they  will  have  accomplished  all  that 
their  author  ought  to  desire.  Let  the  American  youth  never 
forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and  capable,  if 
wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  transmitting  to  their 
latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  religion,  and  independence.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and 
fidelity;  its  foundations  are  solid;  its  compartments  are  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  useful ;  its  arrangements  are  full  of  wisdom  and 
order;  and  its  defences  are  impregnable  from  without.  It  has 
been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the  work  of  man  may  justly 
VOL.  u. — 42 
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aspire  to  such  a  title.  It  may,  nerertbeieaai  perish  in  an  hour  bj 
the  folly  or  cornipticm  or  negligence  of  its  mly  keepers,  —  thi 
PfiOPLB.  Bepublics  are  created  by  the  virtue,  public  spirit^  and 
intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  Ml  when  the  wise  are 
banished  from  the  public  councils,  because  they  dare  to  be 
honest;  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded,  because  they  flatter  the 
people  in  order  to  betray  them. 
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OHAPTEE  XLVL 

Bt  T.  M.  Coolbt. 
THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SLATES. 

§  1915.  The  examination  of  the  Constitution  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  interesting  and  highly  impor- 
tant changes  made  therein  by  amendments  adopted  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  cItII  war. 

§  1916.  The  original  compromises  on  the  subject  of  slaYer}% 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  society  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  lEftl^rom  which  those  compromises 
sprung,  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages.  ^  It  is 
very  generally  believed  that  but  for  the  mutual  concessions  then 
made  the  Constitution  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  adopted, 
and  possibly  all  attempts  to  form  a  national  government  might 
for  a  long  period  have  proved  wholly  abortive.'  The  subject  of 
slavery  was  one  upon  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  utmost  sen- 
sitiveness might  reasonably  be  looked  for  among  men  jnst  emer- 
ging from  a  successful  struggle  for  their  own  liberties;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed 
upon,  did  not  mention  it  by  name,  but  only  referred  to  servitude 
and  the  slave  trade  in  vague  terms  as  things  the  existence  of 
which  under  a  free  constitution  was  to  be  overlooked  rather  than 
recognized.^    It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  at  that  time  the 

1  Supra,  S§  686-644,  1332-1837,  1807-1811. 

s  Curtis,  Mist  of  Const  H.  20,  292,  818  ;  Life  and  V^Tritings  of  Jndge  Iredell,  II. 
218;  Life  of  Webster  by  Curtis,  II.  882 ;  Tucker's  Hist  of  U.  S.,  I.  862;  Ryerett*8 
Speeches,  IV.  890  ;  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  ch.  5  ;  Lecture  on  Slavery  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  by  Robert  Toombs,  January  24,  1856.  On  these  concessions,  it  has 
justly  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer,  '*hung  mighty  issues.  They  are  of  the  past 
now.  They  were  the  price  that  was  paid  for  republican  government"  Frothingham's 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  694.  Mr.  Choate  expresses  the  same  idea,  and  classes  concessidn 
"  among  the  whiter  virtnes.*'     Life  and  Writings,  by  Brown,  II.  482,  488. 

'  '*The  word  'slave'  is  not  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  so  peculiar  and  wise  were 
its  provisions  that,  when  State  after  State  abolished  slavery,  no  alteration  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  great  social  change.    Nor  would  any  change  have  been  required 
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perpetaation  of  slavery  was  anticipated  bj  anj  considerable 
number  of  the  people.  Indeed,  in  the  colonial  period  no  little 
repugnance  had  been  manifested  to  the  introduction  of  slaves; 
and  though  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  far  from  being  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  rested  principally 
upon  the  mother  country,  whose  government  had  authorized  and 
protected  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  state  policy  had  refused  its  as- 
sent (o  the  measures  proposed  by  the  colonies  to  check  it^ 
Those  measures  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  institution;  and  the  refusal  to  sanction  them  was 
among  the  grave  complaints  made  against  the  royal  government 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  would  liave  introduced  into  the  indictment 
incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  independence.*    The  Congress 

liad  tU  tliA  StotM  ftboliahad  alATery."  Fh)tiiiii|^ittii's  Rise  of  the  Bepablie,  tfOi. 
^The  word  wis  oarefony  ezdadad  from  tho  inftroment"  Everett's  Omtioiii^  IV. 
880;  Writingi of  Madison,  III.  180  s  Drapei^s OiTO  War,  L  827,  828. 

^  Some  notice  of  efforts  sgainst  slaveiy  in  tlio  ooUwial  |iorioil  will  bo  found  in 
VnnkUn's  Works,  X.  408.  A  history  of  the  legisktion  on  the  snbjeet  in  Vii^ia 
is  f^Ten  in  the  pamphlet  pnblished  by  Jndge  St  Geoige  Tucker  iu  1786,  in  which 
the  gradual  aboliUuu  of  the  Institution  in  that  State  was  uigod.  liuferriiig  to  the 
petition  of  the  buiisesiies  in  1772  for  the  rBmoral  of  restndnts  upon  the  authority  to 
^eheek  so  yery  pernicious  a  oommerae'*  as  the  tiaffie  in  slsves,  he  says :  "▲  dtiaen 
of  Tiiginia  will  feel  some  satisfaction  at  reading  so  elear  a  Tindication  of  his  countiy 
from  the  opprobrium  but  too  lavishly  bestowed  U|ion  her,  of  fostering  slavery  in  her 
bosom,  whilst  she  boasts  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Uberty  of  her  citizens  and  of  man- 
kind in  general."  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Gi^eat  Britain 
respecting  the  United  States  of  America,"  pi-esenta  the  proposed  colonial  measiures 
still  more  fully. 

'  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  contained  these  words,  afterwards  struck  out :  "He  [the 
king]  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him, 
captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miser^ 
able  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
infidel  (towers,  is  tlic  wnrfnro  of  the  CkrtMtian  king  of  Great  Hrituin.  Dotonninod 
to  keep  open  a  market  where  nun  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted 
his  negative  for  sup[>rc88ing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pruliibit  or  to  restrain  this 
execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrora  might  want  no  fact  of 
distinguished  die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  ])eople  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and 
to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  tliem,  by  murdering  the  people 
on  yrhom  he  also  obtruded  them  ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the 
Uvea  of  another."  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  23.  For  the  efforts  by  the  colonies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade  which  were  frustrated  by  the  royal  negative,  see  Walsh's 
Ap|)eal,  812  ei  eeq.  ;  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  8,  48,  185  ;  Niles's  Principles  and  Acts  of 
the  Revolution,  190 ;  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Book  II.  sec  1  ;  Tucker's  Black- 
stone,  App.  to  vol.  I.    No  colony  waa  so  peraistent  in  its  efforts  to  check  the  trade 
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of  1776  resolved  ^Hhat  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
thirteen  colonics;  *'  ^  the  leading  men  of  the  rising  nation  were 
earnestly  opposed  to  this  species  of  human  bondage ; '  its  exten- 
sion into  the  vast  and  rich  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was 
prohibited  by  ordinance  in  1787 ;  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the 
expectation  appeared  to  be  general  that  it  must  in  time  pass 
away,  and  that  its  extinction  might  be  and  ought  to  be  hastened 
by  appropriate  legislation.'  Some  of  the  States  had  begun  the 
work  ImUn'c  tlio  Constitution  was  formed;^  but  the  evil  was  one 

as  Virginia ;  and  Judge  Tucker  enumerates  twentj'three  acts  on  the  subject,  begin- 
ning with  1699.  The  petition  of  the  assembly  to  the  king  in  1772  denounced  the 
trade  as  one  of  great  inhumanity,  and  prayed  the  king  to  "  remove  all  those  restraints 
on  your  majesty's  governors  of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws 
as  might  check  so  pernicious  a  commerce."  The  written  instructions  brought  over 
by  the  governors  in  some  cases  forbaiie  their  assenting  to  any  such  laws,  but  they 
scarcely  needed  such  instructions,  for  they  participated  more  or  loss  in  the  trade,  and 
found  their  profit  in  it.  Lord  North  gave  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  assent  to  peti- 
tions against  the  slave-trade  that  its  profitable  character  made  it  necessary  to  the 
several  Euro|)ean  nations.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
justly  observes,  in  response  to  a  proposal  to  free  the  slaves  and  make  use  of  them 
against  the  insurgents,  that  "dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a  little 
suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation  which  had  sold  them  to  their 
present  mostcnt,  —  from  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  mas- 
ters is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer  of  freedom 
from  England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is 
refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred 
Angola  negroes.  It  would  bo  curious  to  soo  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at  the  same 
instant  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  liberty  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves." 
Burke*8  Works  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co.'8  eil.),  II.  136. 

1  Walsh's  Appeal,  821 ;  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  39. 

*  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  in  The  War  between  the  States,  justly  says  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  "  no  more  earnest  or  ardent  devotee  to  the  emanciimtion  of  the  black  race,  upon 
humane,  rational,  and  constitutional  principles  ever  lived  than  he  was."  Vol.  I.  p.  10* 
And  see  Jefferson's  Works,  I.  88,  49,  877  ;  II.  857  ;  VIII.  404  ;  Everett's  Orations, 
IV.  300.  For  similar  views  held  by  Mr.  Madison,  see  his  collected  Writings,  III.  188, 
170,  193,  239 ;  IV.  60,  213,  277.  Samuel  Adams,  when  a  slave-girl  was  given  to  his 
wife  [in  1764  or  1766]  declared  no  slave  should  live  in  his  house.  If  she  came,  she 
should  Ih*  free.    Life  of  S.  Adams,  I.  138.     And  see  Id.  III.  187. 

>  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  268  ;  Works  of  Jefferson,  I.  49,  877  ;  Walsh's  Appeal, 
808,  891  ;  Lunt*s  Origin  of  the  JiSte  War,  17.  In  1796,  Judge  St  George  Tucker,  a 
jurist  of  whom  Virginia  is  justly  proud,  published  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  people  of 
that  State,  urging  them  to  take  steps  towanls  gradual  abolition. 

*  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts,  not  by  an  enactment  expressly  adopted 
for  the  purpose,  but  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1781  that  its  existence 
was  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  in  the  bill  of  rights  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal."  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,  II.  227  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  I. 
818.    Some  individuals  had  previonily  manamittad  their  slaves,  from  a  perception 
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which  existed  in  different  degrees  in  different  parts  <^  the  conn- 
try;  and  by  common  consent  the  convention  of  1T8T  left  the 
remedioa  for  it  to  be  discovered  and  administered  by  the  several 
States,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  general  government 
was  empowered,  after  1808,  to  prohibit  altogether  the  further 
importation  of  slaves.  In  all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac 
the  nurabor  of  the  slaves  vas  small,  and  an  early  emancipation 
might  be  counted  upon  with  reasonable  certainty.  South  c^  that 
river  it  was  different.  The  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
labor  was  uninviting  to  white  laborers,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  scruples  of  conscience  or  the  promptings  of  humanity,  the 
tendency  of  self-interest  was  to  quiet  Uie  one  and  to  chock  the 
other.  And  this  tenduncy  received  a  wonderful  acceleration  in 
1798,  when  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  added  so  immensely 
to  the  profits  and  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  slave  labor.  In 
1790,  Franklin,  who  had  joined  an  anti-slavery  society  in  Penn- 
sylvania, united  in  a  memorial  to  Oongress  for  prohi)>itory  Icgis* 
lotion ;  ^  but  this  memorial  being  rejected  for  want  of  power,  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  rest  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with  but  little 
discussion,  eitlier  in  Congress  or  out  of  It^  except  that  which 
was  had  iu  arrai^ug  the  det^ls  of  an  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  took  place  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  by  the 
Constitution,  uid  in  occonlanoe  with  a  tacit  uiiduniliiuditig  at 
the  time  that  instrument  was  adopted.'  Meantime,  thougli  many 
thoughtful  people  still  desired  and  hoped  for  the  complete  eu- 
franchisemcnt  of  all  the  people,  tlie  institution  of  slavery  was' 
constantly  but  imperceptibly  strengthening  itself,   and  taking 

of  tlieir  inconsiatcncy  in  depriving  otbera  of  libartj  white  contending  for  the  iikft 
biming  Tor  tliiimsoivet.  Si-«  a  copy  of  *  deed  Tor  this  purposo  in  Mvinoin  of  Cliiet 
Jiuliee  Prtnons,  17S,  note  ;  Sumner's  Spoechei,  li.  289.  Tlioy  luul  oocuiou  fur  self- 
reproacli,  for  ttie  auine  papers  wliiuli  publialied  and  rejoiced  aver  tlie  Doclamtiuii  of  Id- 
dejieDdence  contniiied  advertisenienta  of  ruiuway  alavM.  Tyier't  llemoir  of  Tunoy, 
83S  ;  Grniivillu  Slinrp's  Injustice  of  Slnvery.  The  Rrat  *ct  in  PeansylraiiiiL  looking  to 
gradual  emaucipation  wa»  mloptod  in  1780. 

>  Annals  of  Congress,  1789-1791,  vol.  2,  p.  1197  ;  Benton's  Abridgment  of  De- 
bates, I.  204  ;  Tucker's  Hiat.  of  U.  S„  I.  481  ;  Rives'i  Life  of  Madison,  111.  129; 
Lnnl'a  Origin  of  tlie  Lata  War,  S4  ;  Strpbens'a  War  between  the  Statea,  II.  2S. 

*  Bee  Life  of  Joaiah  Quincy,  p.  42.  Mr.  Walah,  writing  of  the  aUve-tTHde  in  1819, 
declares  that  In  America  "  we  have  bad  no  inatance  of  a  formal  vindication  of  it  in 
any  shape.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  American  apeech  or  pamphlet  on  the  aubject 
which  did  not  acknowledge  ita  atrocity."  Walsh's  Apiieal,  820.  Virginia  forbade 
the  tlsfflc  in  1778,  being  in  this  particular  In  advance  of  the  more  northern  States, 
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stronger  and  firmer  hold  npon  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  becoming  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of 
social  life ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  nmnber  of  slaves,  made  the  problem  of 
emancipation,  and  of  a  proper  disposition  of  the  slaves  if  set 
free,  so  formidable,  that  the  inclination  to  attempt  a  solution 
became  constantly  less  and  less,  and  the  evils  of  an  institution 
which  brought  wealth  and  social  distinction  and  comfort  to  Uio 
govorniuf^  cliisfl  wore  sufTcrcd  less  and  loss  to  obtrude  tliemsclves 
uiMHi  (ho  aiiontion. 

§  1917.  In  the  year  1819,  however,  there  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  uncxi)cctedly  a  violent  and  acrimonious  conflict,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  many  strong  minds  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  ^ 
Tlio  occasion  for  this  controversy  was  the  proposal  to  admit  to 
the  Union  the  new  State  of  Missouri,  formed  from  the  territory 
acquired  from  Franco  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
Originally  there  had  been  some  opposition  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitutional 
power,  but  also  because  of  a  suspected  purpose  to  strengthen  the 
slaveholding  section  of  the  Union  thereby;*  and  now,  as  one 
State  after  another  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for 
admission,  presenting  in  its  constitution  the  incongruous  guaran- 
ties of  freedom  and  of  slavery,  political  considerations,  not  less 
than  an  awakening  conscience  on  the  subject  of  involuntary 
servitude,  prompted  the  most  earnest  resistance.  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  proposed  to  allow  Missouri  to  organize  as  a  State, 
the  most  decided  opposition  was  manifested  at  the  north,  and 
this  opposition  was  intensified  by  the  constitution  presented, 
which  not  only  recognized  slavery,  but  took  from  the  legislature 
all  power  to  abolish  it,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  institution,  proposed  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  free 
negroes  within  the  State.'     For  a  year  an  exceedingly  bitter 

^  "  Like  a  fire-beU  in  the  night,"  was  the  striking  comparison  of  Mr.  JefTerson. 
Letter  to  Holmes,  JefTerson^s  Works,  VII.  169.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  JefTerson  that  both  of  them  had  gloomy  fore- 
botUfigs  of  sectional  difBculties  and  possible  disunion  from  this  controversy.  Indeed 
disunion  was  openly  threatened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  during  the  debates. 

'  This  feeling  was  strengthened  and  intensified  when  Louisiana  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.    See  Hildreth,  Hist  of  U.  8.,  V.  826  ;  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  207. 

*  Mr.  Benton  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  restriction,  and  justified  it  on 
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controversy  was  carried  on;  but  at  the  expiration  of  HuA  period 
a  congressional  compromise  was  effected,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
while  Missouri  was  admitted  under  her  slave  constitution^  she 
was  nevertheless  required  to  abstain  from  the  proposed  legis« 
lation  against  free  blacks;^  and  as  to  the  remaining  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  it  was  enacted  that  ^  in  all  that  torn* 
tory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  excepting  only  such  parts  thisreof  as  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  [Missouri],  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, othcrwiso  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
forever  prohibited.**  This  compromise  *  loft^  and  was  intended 
to  leave,  all  that  portion  of  said  territory  south  of  the  line  speci- 
fied open  to  the  introduction  of  the  institution  which  was  pro- 
hibited to  the  north  of  it;*  but  it  was  only  effected  with  extreme 

gronndf  not  of  right  bat  of  expedienoy.  **  The  Stato  of  Miawiui  niftde  lior  oonstitn- 
tkni  aanctioiihig  daveiy  and  forbidding  the  l^gitlalnra  to  interim  with  it.  This 
piobibition«  not  nsoal  in  Stato  oonstitationa,  waa  tho  eflbet  of  the  MisBoari  oontro- 
wtnj  and  of  foreign  interference^  and  waa  adopted  for  the  aake  of  peace,  for  the  aako 
of  internal  tranqniUitj,  and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  eUre  qneetion,  wliich  ooold 
only  be  acoompUahed  by  ezelnding  it  whoUy  fhun  the  fomni  of  electiona  and  l^gialA- 
tion."    Benton'a  Thirty  Tean*  View,  I.  8. 

1  The  State  waa  admitted  **  npon  tiie  fttndamental  condition  that  tlie  fourth  clanae 
of  the  twenty-aixth  aection  of  the  third  article  of  tiie  Oonatitntion  shall  never  be  con* 
stmed  to  authoiize  the  passage  of  any  law,  and  that  no  law  shall  be  pa.ssed  in  conform- 
ity thereto,  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union  sliuU  be  excluded 
from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  priyileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Thus  did  CungrcHs  assume  that 
blacks  were  or  might  be  citizens.  Fifteen  years  later,  when  Mr.  Hoar  went  from 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  question  in  the  courts 
on  behalf  of  colored  seamen  imprisoned  nnder  police  laws,  the  authorities  refused  to 
permit  the  question  to  be  mooted,  and  sent  him  out  of 'the  State.  Draper's  Civil 
War,  I.  335  ;  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  188.  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  thinks  Mr. 
Hoar's  mission  was  for  the  purpose  of  strife.  Mr.  Webster  did  not  think  so,  though 
he  seems  to  have  doubted  its  {lolicy.  Spoech  of  7th  March,  1850,  Webster's  Works, 
V.  482. 

*  We  nse  the  common  expression,  a  compromise,  though  in  fact  there  were  two 
compromises  ;  the  result  of  both  being  as  above  given.  The  successive  steps  and  the 
votes  will  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  15th  and  16th  Congresses,  and  are  detailed  by 
Mr.  Stephens  in  The  War  between  the  States,  Colloquy  xv. 

•  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,  ch.  2  ;  Life  of  John  Randolph,  11.  ch.  12-15  ; 
Quincy's  Memoir  of  John  Qnincy  Adams,  97-119  ;  Stephens's  War  between  the 
States,  II.  181-175 ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Story,  I.  859-365  ;  Greeley's  American 
Conflict.  I.  ch.  7  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  I.  849  ;  Writings  of  Madison,  III.  166-199, 
219,  240,  488  ;  Everett's  Orations,  II.  582,  588  ;  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Taney,  836  ;  Life 
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difficulty,  and  was  so  far  from  proving  universallj  satisfactory 
tliat  it  influenced  for  a  long  time  the  politics  and  elections  in 
some  of  the  States,^  and  intensified,  strengthened,  and  extended 
a  sentiment  which  to  some  extent  had  previously  existed  in  'some 
(piartcrs,  that  the  general  govcrmncnt  should  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  interpose  all  its  legitimate  authority  to  prevent 
the  further  extension  of  human  bondage  within  the  territory 
under  its  exclusive  control.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  number  was  not  inconsiderable  who  were  ready 
to  go  further,  and  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  agitation  by  moans 
of  newspapers  and  other  publications,  whereby  they  hoped  to 
create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  entire  and  unconditional 
emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  1918.  An  agitation  for  emancipation,  however  feeble  and 
apparently  harmless  in  its  beginnings,  could  not  go  on  in  one 
section  of  the  country  without  arousing  the  most  intense  feeling 
in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  which  retaliatory  measures 
were  threatened,  and  in  some  cases  resorted  to;  and  these  in 
their  turn  tended  to  increase  the  opposition  and  extend  the 
hatred  of  slavery  at  the  nortli,  until  at  length  the  demand  that 
at  least  some  restraints  should  be  put  upon  its  extension  became 
so  strong  and  |»crsistont  as  to  exercise  a  considerable  iuHucnce 
in  the  choice  of  rci)resentatives  in  a  large  number  of  Uie  congres- 
sional districts.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  a  distinctive  anti- 
slavery  party  had  its  presidential  candidates  in  the  field,  and  the 
votes  drawn  away  from  the  other  candidates  in  the  election  last 
mentioned  affected  sensibly,  and  as  many  thought  conclusively, 
the  general  result 

§  1910.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  consequent  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  further  territory  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  gave  occasion  for  further  excitement,  which  was  promptly 

of  Josiah  Qnincy,  388 ;  Hildreth's  Hist,  of  U.  8.,  ch.  81,  82.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  it 
seems,  "  always  foresaw  and  predicted  that  the  prohiliition  of  slavery  hy  Congress 
in  any  of  the  territories  or  new  States  wonid  eyentnally  abolish  it  in  all  the  States 
where  it  existed  by  violent  revolutionary  means.  The  line  of  86^  80^  was  not  a  line 
saying  '  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,'  but  it  waa  a  mark  of  the  doom  of 
slavery  on  this  continent,  plainly  proclaiming  that  it  should  not  exist  anywhere  at 
all.*'    Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  74. 

1  In  tliR  northern  States  the  compromise  was  generally  unpopular,  and  the  few 
northern  men  who  voted  for  it  saorifioed  much  of  their  popularity  and  influence  at 
home  in  so  doing. 
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BeiiisA  tipon  and  employed  to  the  uttermosl  These  measures  had 
been  opposed  originally  as  having  for  their  object  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  slave-power.  The  major  part  <rf  the  territory  acquired 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  if  slavery 
was  allowed  to  be  extended  into  it^  a  political  advantage  would 
be  given  to  the  States  in  which  this  institution  prevailed,  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  when  fliat  compro- 
mise was  made.  While  therefore,  the  south  in  general  was  ready 
to  accept  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific,  a  con- 
siderable party  at  the  north,  regarding  the  question  merely  from 
a  sectional  stand-point,  opposed  its  extension  as  unjust  to  their 
portion  of  the  Union,  while  others  took  still  higher  ground,  and 
declared  that  the  territory  had  been  tmjustly  acquired,  and,  in- 
asmuch as  while  owned  by  Mexico  it  was  free,  an  extension  of 
slavery  over  it  could  not  be  permitted  without  a  great  national 
wrong  and  shame,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  pre- 
vent if  possible,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  must  sooner  or  latcur 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.^  An  earnest  and  powerful 
agitation  for  complete  prohibition  was  consequently  entered 
upon;  in  the  election  of  1848  the  antinslavory  party  exhibited 
great  and  growing  strength,  and  the  party  whose  candidates  were 
supposed  to  be  most  distinctly  opposed  to  slavery  restriction  was 
defeated.  It  was  plain  that  the  groivth  of  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment was  far  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  tho  third  partj 
would  indicate,  and  that  it  permeated  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  two  leading  political  organizations  which  had  been  formed 
on  other  issues,  and  threatened  their  speedy  disruption.  But  as 
that  sentiment  acquired  strength  and  activity  at  the  north,  the 
inclination  te  justify  and  defend  slavery  increased  at  the  south 
in  the  like  proportion;  irritating  and  souiciimes  tlircaUnuiig 
language  and  action  were  employed  on  both  sides,  even  ou  the 
floors  of  Congress;  the  compromises  of  tho  Constitution  were 
ofttimos  disregarded  and  contemned,  church  organizations  were 
broken  asunder,  and  patriotic  stetesmen,  who  looked  upon  the 
strengthening  and  perpetuation  of  the  Union  as  the  chief  hope 
and  only  sure  guaranty  of  our  liberties,  began  to  anticipate  the 
future  with  mingled  feelings  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  alarm. 
Upon  what  grounds,  they  began  te  ask,  were  men  justified  in 
looking  for  permanence  in  our  institutions,  if  the  very  compro- 

1  Life  and  Writings  of  Choate,  II.  275. 
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mises  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  any  national  government, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature  springing  from  the  same  imperious 
circumstances,  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  perpetual  warfare  of 
constantly-increasing  bitterness  ?  ^ 

^  There  were  many  thoughtful  persons  who  believed  the  agitation  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  to  be  accepted  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  existence  in  a  coun- 
try, ono  section  of  which  condemned  it  as  wrong  in  morals  and  iigurious  to  the  State. 
They  believed  that,  so  long  as  the  people  were  thus  divided  on  the  subject,  a  per- 
petual controversy  must  inevitably  go  on  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  belief  some- 
times subjected  them  to  no  little  censure  and  odium,  since  it  seemed  to  imply  that  a 
permanent  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  was  impossible,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  attempted.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Mr. 
Seward,  who  thus  declared  his  views  in  a  speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  25, 
1858  ;  "  Free  labor  and  slave  labor,  these  antagonistic  systems,  are  continually 
coming  into  close  contact,  and  collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means  ?  They  who  think  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or 
fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an 
irrqrreviible  eonfliei  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding 
nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  sugar  ]>lantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilleil  by  free  lalwr, 
and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or 
else  the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be 
surrendered  by  their  fanners  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men."  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks,  in  a  speech  at  Springfield,  111.,  June  17,  1858,  were 
equally  poinUni :  "  A  house  divide<l  against  itself  cannot  stand  1  I  believe  this  gov- 
oniniiMil  cuiinot  rndiiro  |Mirninn<'nlly  half  slave  and  half  frre.  I  do  not  cx)MH!t  the 
union  to  be  dissolved  ;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  ex^iect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
north  as  well  as  south.*'  Similar  views  were  frequently  expressed  by  sontlieni  states- 
men. See  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote's  statement  of  the  fact  in  his  War  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  18. 
Mr.  John  Randolph  had  long  before  said  :  "I  know  there  are  gentlemen,  not  only 
from  the  northern  but  from  the  southern  States,  who  think  that  this  unhappy  question 
—  for  such  it  is  —  of  negro  slavery,  which  the  Constitution  has  vainly  attempted  to 
blink,  by  not  using  the  term,  should  never  be  brought  into  public  notice,  more  espe- 
cially into  that  of  Congress,  and  most  especially  here.  Sir,  with  every  due  respect  for 
the  gentlemen  who  think  so,  I  differ  from  them  Mo  C€bIo.  Sir,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  hid  —  it  is  not  a  dry-rot  which  you  can  cover  with  the  carpet  until  the 
house  tumbles  alMMit  your  ears  ;  you  might  as  well  try  to  hide  a  voh^no  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  hid  ;  it  is  a  cancer  in  your  face,  and  must  be  tn«tp<l  geettndnm 
arttin;  it  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  quacks  who  never  saw  the  disease  or  the 
INiticnt."  Life  of  Randolph,  by  Hngh  A.  Garland,  II.  262.  If  among  the  dominant 
race  the  subject  of  slavery,  considered  on  grounds  of  morality  and  policy,  was  thus 
irritating  and  dangerous,  how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  when  the  discontent  of 
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§  1920.  It  was  not  a  circunuitaiice  calculated  to  soften  tiie 
asperities  of  such  a  oontooYersy,  that  eadi  party  professed  to  keep 
within  the  stipulations  of  the  Gimstitution ;  the  one  defending 
the  obnoxious  institution  with  thaj^  instrument  as  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  other  insisting  upon  a  constitutional  rig^t  to  pre- 
vent its  extension,  while  conceding  that  the  federal  goyeminent 
was  powerless  to  disturb  it  in  the  Stetes,  and  that^  consequently^ 
their  opposition  to  it  within  the  Stetes  must  be  limited  to  ap- 
peals to  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people  thereol 
Such  professions  were  more  or  less  regarded  as  wanting  in  can- 
dor, and  each  party  was  earnestly  accused  by  the  other  of  inten- 
tional disregard  of  constitutional  righte  and  obligations,  and 
each  was  suspected  of  further  purposes  which  at  present  were 
disclaimed.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  law  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  which  had  been  passed  in  1798,  had 
become  exceedingly  difficult  of  enforcement,  and  that  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  the  people  an  insuperable  repugnance  existed 
to  permitting  any  person  fleeing  from  bondage  and  seeking  a 
refuge  among  them,  to  be  seized  and  remanded  to  perpetual 
slavery.  Meantime,  no  new  State,  whether  its  constitution 
recognized  slavery  or  prohibited  it,  could  be  admitted  to  tiie 
Union  without  encountering  earnest  opposition  because  of  the 
influence  the  admission  might  be  supposed  likely  to  have  in 
strengthening  or  weakening  this  most  perplexing  institution. 
Thus  affairs  were  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis  when  a  new  com* 
promise  was  proposed  and  effected  in  1850,  by  tiie  earnest  and 
concurrent  efforts  of  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country,  representing  all  sections  and  both  the  great  political 
parties. 

§  1921.  The  chief  features  of  the  new  compromise  were,  the 
admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State;  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  and  more  efficient  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service;  an  understending  that  new  States  might  in  the 

the  blacks  was  taken  into  the  account.  "  Slayery,"  said  Joseph  Warren,  "  is  not  only 
the  greatest  misfortune,  but  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime,  if  there  be  a  possibility  of 
escaping  it"  Life  and  Times  of  Warren,  20.  And  see  Id.  345.  He  spoke  of  polit- 
ical slavery,  but  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  personal  liberty  is  only  still  more  intense 
and  imperious,  and  it  must  reasonably  be  expected  to  prevail  among  the  slaves  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  their  intelligence.  That  it  might  also  at  some  time  and  under 
some  circumstances  become  dangerous,  was  fully  believed  and  avowed  by  some  persons 
of  prominence  in  the  southern  States. 
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future  be  carved  out  of  Texas ;  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  the  organization  of  new  terri- 
tories without  either  expressly  prohibiting  or  expressly  permit- 
ting the  introduction  of  slavery  therein.  It  was  vainly  hoped 
that  through  this  compromise  a  dangerous  agitation  had  at 
length  been  settled  by  a  finality;*  a  few  years  dispelled  the 
illusion;  the  Missouri  compromise  was  repealed,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  armed  conflicts  took  place  between  the  pro-slavery 
and  anti-slavcjy  parties  in  their  attempts  respectively  to  obtain 
control  of  the  local  government,  and  by  means  thereof  be  enabled 
to  fix  the  character  of  its  future  institutions;  and  a  small  but 
determined  band,  collected  in  the  northern  States,  plunged  into 
Virginia,  hoping  to  organize  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  behalf 
of  their  liberty.* 

§  1922.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  the  anti-slavery 
party  was  second  in  strength,  and  came  near  succeeding;  and  it 
was  thought  providential  by  some  persons  that  a  cause  was  then 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  involving  the  power  of  Congress  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  taking  of  slaves  into  the  territories, 
the  decision  of  which,  if  heartily  accepted,  or  even  acquiesced  in, 

1  Mr.  Clny,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Cass  gave  the  best  eflbrts  of  their  declining 
years  to  this  compromise,  and  Mr.  Benton  also  supported  the  varions  measure^. 
Thi-sn  rminciit  mon  apitoared  to  licliovo  that  if  they  iiidivi<hially  woro  cnpahlo  of 
riMiiig  above  their  old  antagonisms  and  conquering  their  prejudices,  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  lead  their  respective  parties  to  a  harmonious  gathering  around  an  altar  of 
common  sacrifice.  Some  of  them  lived  to  discover  how  futile  was  the  expectation. 
The  old  leaders  exchanged  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  but  new  leaders  at  the  very 
time  were  marshalling  their  forces  for  more  determined  conflicts. 

An  account  of  tlio  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  for  the  first  year 
is  given  in  the  rejiort  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  1851. 
See  also  May's  Anti-Slavery  Conflict ;  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  ch.  8  ;  History 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  numerous  other  anti-slavery  publications.  The 
northern  States  very  generally  passed  what  were  known  as  Personal^Liberty  Acts,  to 
give  protection  to  their  citizens  against  being  wrongfully  seized  and  delivered  over  as 
slaves.  These  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  excitement,  -  being  denounced  at  the 
south,  and  by  many  at  the  north,  as  unconstitutional,  and  as  intended  to  nullify  the 
law  for  the  surrender  of  slaves. 

'  "  From  the  moment  of  the  Lecompton  fraud  and  the  Kansas  wars  and  the  John 
Brown  raid,  wo  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  looked  carefully  to  the  State 
armory,  and  whilst  we  had  the  selection  of  the  Stateumptirof  arms,  we  were  particu- 
lar to  take  field  onlnance  instead  of  altered  muskets."  Such  were  the  premonitions 
and  such  the  course  of  Gov.  Wise,  of  VirginuL  See  his  Seven  Decades  ^f  the  Union, 
250.  It  has  been  said  that  Got.  Banks,  of  Massochnsettsy  also  foresaw  the  inevitable 
struggle,  and  was  observing  similar  precautions. 
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by  ibe  people,  might  put  an  end  to  the  political  agitatimn  of  the 
Bubject.  llio  decisicm  oamOi  and  was  advorso  to  tlio  power;  buti 
inatead  of  extinguiahii^  it  <mljr  added  new  fuel  to  flie  fires  of 
controverajr,  and  made  the  Supreme  Court  tiie  target  for  arrowa 
that  before  were  being  showered  upon  political  opponents.^  In 
I860,  the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party  for  President  was 
chosen  by  a  considerable  plurality,  and  this  success  being  regarded 
on  the  part  of  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  southern  States  as 
evidence  of  a  fixed  determination  in  the  Ofqposite  section  of  the 
Union  to  intermeddle  with  southern  institutions  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional manner,  they  refused  to  accept  any  explanation  or  any 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  but  took  immodiato  steps  for  the  dis* 
ruption  of  the  Union.*  Olaiming  a  rig^t  in  tiio  several  States 
to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  confederacy  they  had  formed,  they 
proceeded  in  the  assertion  of  that  right,  and  declared  their  unal- 
terable determination,  in  case  it  should  be  contested,  to  submit 
it  to  the  arbitrament  of  forca  (a)  Tlius  slavery  became  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  civil  war,  though  the  assumed  right  of 
secession  had  no  necessary  connecti(m  witii  slavery,  and  mi^t 
have  been  asserted  on  any  other  ground  or  occasion  with  the 
same  plausibility.* 

>  See  Mr.  Bneluuiaii's  aoeoiuit  of  bit  adminiiiimtioii.  Chief  JnsUoe  Tnney  ww 
the  princiiMil  sabject  of  theee  attacks ;  bat  now  that  the  question  inyolved  has  ceased 
to  be  one  of  practical  importance,  the  wannest  partisan  may  well  review  fonner  opin- 
ions, and  concede  proper  motives  to  the  eminent  jurist  whose  opinions  he  could  not 
concur  in.  The  chief  justice  has  found  both  an  affectionate  and  a  vigorous  defender 
in  his  biographer  and  friend.  Prof.  Samuel  Tyler. 

'  Early  in  February,  1861,  a  *'  Peace  Conference,"  as  it  was  called,  composed  of 
delegates  from  twenty-one  States,  convened  at  Washington  to  agree  upon  some  new 
compromise.  Certain  propositions  were  agreed  to  and  reported  to  Congress,  but  fuilod 
to  command  the  assent  of  that  body.  On  the  28th  day  of  Febniiiry,  1801,  the  ftiUow* 
ing  aniundinoiit  to  tlio  Constitution  of  the  United  Sl4iti*M,  pn>)H)MHl  in  the  1  louse  uf 
Representatives,  was  adopted  by  that  body  by  a  vote  of  133  to  65  :*'  No  amvndment 
slinll  bo  nmilc  to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorise  or  give  to  Congress  the  iM>wcr  to 
abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutioim  thereof,  including 
that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State."  On  the  second  day 
of  March  following,  the  Senate  approved  the  proposed  amendment  by  a  vote  of  21  to  12, 
and  it  was  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification.  Ohio  and  Maryland  ratified  it 
promptly,  but  as  it  became  immediately  ap[mrent  that  it  was  not  to  prove  succeasful 
in  staying  the  tide  of  secession,  the  other  States  abstained  from  the  fruitless  ceremony. 

*  "  Either  as  a  motive,  pretext,  or  rallying  cry,  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war." 

(a)  The  seceding  States  were  never,  as  matter  of  law,  out  of  the  Union.  White  «. 
Hart,  13  Wall.  646. 
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§  1928.  The  dealings  of  the  goyemment  with  slaveiy,  and  the 
influence  of  that  institution  upon  military  plans  and  movements, 
constitute  a  chapter  of  high  importance  and  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  civil  war,  but  an  account  of  them  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  Before  the  war  was  ended  most  men  came  to  ac- 
knowledge, what  a  few  had  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  same  blows  which  destroyed  the  rebellion  must  inflict  mortal 
wounds  upon  slavery  ;  and  indeed  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion which  the  President  had  put  forth  as  a  war  measure,  had 
had  the  effect  to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  insurgent  territory 
as  fast  as  it  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the  federal  forces^^ 
TIic  President  was  among  those  who  had  foreseen  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  unless  slavery  was  destroyed,  it  must  be  a 
constant,  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal  impediment  to  the  success  of 
the  national  arms ;  and  so  early  as  March,  1862,  he  had  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  had  assented  to,  the  giving  from  the 
national  treasury  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  such  of  the  loyal 
slavcliolding  States  as  should  take  stoim  in  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  Unfortunately  for  those  States,  the  public  sentiment 
among  their  citizens  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable 
result,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  appeared  to  think,  and 
did,  in  fact,  believe,  that  their  loyalty  to  the  government  gave 
them  special  and  strong  claims  for  protection  of  their  system  of 
labor  at  its  hands,  and  they  felt  wronged  and  injured  that  these 
claims  were  not  always  recognized  and  responded  to.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  a  change  was  going  on  in  northern  sentiment, 
which  was  forced  by  public  events,  and  could  not  be  arrested  or 
checked.    Before  the  war,  to  sustain  the  mstitution  of  slavery  as 

Everett  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Worka,  IV.  714.    See  Stephen's  War  between  the  States,  II, 
25,  26  ;  Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  248. 

1  Weaver  v.  Lapsley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Morgan  v.  Nelson,  48  Ala.  686  ;  Slaback  o.  Cash- 
man,  12  Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  ».  Grace,  24  Ark.  826  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  728.  The 
first  or  conditional  proclamation  of  emancipation  bore  date  September  22,  1862,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  nnless  the  rebellions  States  should  lay  down  their 
arms  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  January,  a  farther  proclamation  would  then 
bo  issuod  declaring  the  slaves  therein,  or  in  such  portions  thereof  as  should  then  persist 
in  roU^llioii,  forever  free.  Many  intriotio  persons  blamod  the  net ;  others  as  earnestly 
blamed  the  delay.  "  It  is  a  poor  docament,"  said  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
*'  but  a  mighty  act :  slow,  somewhat  halting,  wrong  in  its  delay  till  January,  but  grand 
and  sublime  after  all.  Prophets  and  kings  have  waited  for  this  day,  but  died  without 
the  sight.  We  most  take  ap  the  silver  trumpet  and  repeat  the  immortal  strain  on 
every  hill- top  and  in  every  household  of  New  England. '' 
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it  existed  in  the  soathem  States,  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  in  the  nation,  to  sustain  the 
Union,  because  it  was  protected  by  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  those  who  frowned  upon  tlie  efforts  of  the  aboli* 
tionists,  and  sought  to  enforce  in  good  foith  the  settiement  of 
1850,  felt  themselves  justified  in  assuming  the  name  of  friends 
of  the  Ck>nstitution  and  of  the  Union.  Now,  however,  when  the 
Union  was  assailed,  to  defend  its  int^^itjr  required  that  hard 
blows  should  be  struck  at  its  enemies  whenever  and  wherever  they 
would  be  most  damaging ;  and  if  slavery  was  the  most  vulnerable 
point,  then  it  was  believed  that  to  be  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  Union  was  to  be  in  antagonism  to  slavery.  The  war 
went  on  without  further  efforts  at  compensated  emancipation; 
but  by  the  proclamation  of  freedom,  tilie  enlistment  of  slaves  in 
the  army,^  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  movements  of  military 
forces,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  institution  in  those  States 
where  it  had  been  found  most  profitable  and  was  deemed  most 
important,  it  became  so  much  demoralized  and  weakened  else- 
where, that  its  most  earnest  defenders  began  at  length  to  give 
way  before  the  exertions  of  its  assailants,  whose  efforts  were  re- 
doubled as  circumstances  made  the  institution  more  and  more 
tiie  occasion  of  division  in  the  nation,  and  who  wore  determined 
to  eliminate  this  element  of  national  weakness,  this  source  of 
perpetual  danger.  And  on  the  18tii  day  of  December,  1865,  a 
constitutional  amendment  wholly  prohibiting  slavery,  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Congress  early  in  the  year,'  was,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

§  1924.  This,  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  declares  tiiat  ^^  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 

1  Slayes  served  in  the  AmericAn  anny  of  the  Reyolution,  and  those  of  Vii^nia  were 
emancipated  hy  legislative  act  in  October,  1788  ;  '*  an  act  of  justice,"  says  Jud^ 
St.  George  Tucker,  *'to  which  they  were  entitled  upon  every  principle."  Pamphlet 
proposing  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Vii^nia  r  Phila.  1796.  Towards  the  last, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  favored  a  general  arming  of  slaves  in  defence  of  the  confederate 
cause,  and  Gen.  Lee  concurred  ;  but  the  confederate  congress  did  not  venture  upon  the 
necessary  legislation.     Alfriend*s  Life  of  Davis,  ch.  20. 

'  January  81.    The  Senate  approved  of  the  amendment  April  8,  1864. 
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diction."  (a)  The  phraseology  of  this  amendment  is  borrowed 
from  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  which  dedicated  to  free- 
dom the  so-called  North- West  territory  now  embracing  the  five 
great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  Nothing  by  way  of  comment  can  make 
its  provisions  plainer ;  the  boast  of  English  lawyers  and  philan- 
thropists after  Sommersett's  Case  ^  that  a  *^  slave  cannot  breathe 
in  Britain,  but  the  moment  ho  sets  foot  upon  her  soil  ho  becomes 
free,"  is  equally  or  even  more  strictly  true  of  America.'  It  for- 
bids not  merely  the  slavery  heretofore  known  to  our  laws,  but  all 
kinds  of  involuntary  servitude  not  imposed  in  punishment  for 
public  offences,  and  it  establishes  freedom  as  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  persons  in  every  State  and  on  every  foot  of  land 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union.* 

§  1925.  The  mark  of  degradation  which  slavery  stamped  upon 
the  colored  race,  and  which  had  been  found  alike  prejudicial  to 
those  who  imposed  and  to  those  who  suffered  it,  has  thus  been 
removed,  and  the  disturbance  and  danger  to  the  body  politic 
occasioned  by  its  existence  has  ceased.  And  though  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  and  losses  sustained  in  removing  this  anomaly  in 
our  institutions  are  still  felt  keenly,  there  are  already  abundant 
evidences  that  the  losses  are  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  abundant 
compensations,  and  that  the  suffering  is  even  now  accepted  as 
the  necessary  and  miavoidablo  condition  to  a  better  national  and 
social  life. 

§  1926.  The  second  clause  of  the  same  amendment  provides 
that  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1866,  Congress  acted 
under  this  clause  in  the  passage  of  ^^  an  act  to  protect  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means 
of  their  vindication."  The  first  section  of  this  act  declares  ^Hhat 
all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared 

1  20  State  Trials,  1 ;  Lofll,  18  ;  Broom,  Const  Law,  105. 

'  The  cotnmon-lnw  of  England  permits  the  impressment  of  seafaring  men  for  the 
royal  navy.  Ex  parU  Fox,  6  SUte  Trials,  276  ;  Bradford's  Case,  18  Stote  Trmls,  1828 ; 
Rex  r.  Tubbs,  Cowp.  612 ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law,  178  ;  1  BL  Comm.  419  ;  Broom,  Const. 
Law,  116.    Bat  this  is  not  suffered  in  America. 

*  Matter  of  Tomer,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  84. 

(a)  See  the  Civil  Righto  Cases*  109  U.  8.  8. 
▼OL.  II.  —  43 
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to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States :  and  such  citizens,  of  evetf 
race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slar* 
ery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  rights  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts ;  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  property;  and  to  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other ;  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notmth- 
standing/'  The  subsequent  sections  impose  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  rights  here  declared,  and  give  tiie  appropriate 
criminal  and  civil  remedies. 

§  1927.  The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  this  act  was  af- 
firmed (a)  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  a  case  which  arose  under 
a  statute  of  Maryland,  for  the  apprenticing  of  negro  children. 
That  statute  made  important  difrf;inctions  between  white  and 
colored  a])prentice8 ;  describing  the  master's  right  in  the  latter 
case  as  **  property  and  interest,"  making  no  provision  for  educa- 
tion, and  allowing  an  assignment  of  the  indentures  by  the  master 
to  any  person  in  the  county:  in  all  which  particulars  it  differed 
from  the  indentures  required  in  the  case  of  white  children.  The 
apprenticeship  of  colored  children,  under  this  statute,  was  de- 
clared by  the  learned  chief  justice  to  be  involuntary  servitude, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  above  given,  and  conse- 
quently wholly  void.^  Had  there  been  any  doubt  of  its  being  void 
under  this  article,  there  could  be  none,  it  is  believed,  of  its  incom- 

1  Matter  of  Turner,  I  Abb.  U.  S.  H.  84.    See  Blyew  t;.  United  States,  18  Wall.  681. 


(a)  The  act  was  by  a  majority  of  tbo 
court  lielil  unconatitutionul,  in  the  Civil 
RigbU  Cases,  109  U.  S.  8.  Tbe  wbole 
subject  is  well  set  out  in  1  Hare,  Am. 
Const.  Law,  pp.  685  et  seq,  Tbe  legisla- 
tion was  deemed  an  infringement  of  tbe 
police  powers  of  tbe  States.  Tbe  learned 
autbor  just  cited  says  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  under  tbe  14tb  amend- 
ment :  "  Tbo  United  States  tberefore,  can 
no  more  provide  tbat,  under  tbe  14tb 
amendment,  all  persona  sball  be  admitted, 


irrespective  of  race  or  color,  to  public 
plaoos  and  conveyances,  tbaii  tbey  can 
make  a  like  rule  witb  regard  to  persons 
of  different  sexes,  or  enact  tbat  female 
students  sball  be  admitted  promiscuously 
to  every  lecture-room  wbere  tbe  anatomy 
of  tbe  buman  body  is  taugbt  to  men. 
Sucb  questions  fall  under  tbe  police 
power,  wbicb  belongs  exclusively  to  tbe 
States,  except  in  tbe  rare  instances  wbere 
it  is  conferred  affirmatively  on  Congress.'* 
United  Stotes  v,  Harris,  106  U.  S.  689. 
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patibility  with  article  fourteen,  which  was  adopted  soon  after, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  subsequent  legislation  was.  had, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  further  on.^ 

^  The  act  of  April  9,  1866,  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  waa  re-enacted  and 
enlarged  May  31,  1870,  and  the  stringency  of  ita  proyiaioua  increased.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Sapreme  Court  that  the  fact  of  a  State  denying  to  colored  persons  the  right 
to  testify  on  the  trial  of  white  persona  accused  of  crime,  would  not  authorize  the  federal 
courts  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  try  a  chaige  against  a  white  person  of  an  offence 
against  the  State.  Hlyew  v.  United  States,  18  Wall.  581.  31r.  Justice  Swayne  had 
held  otherwise  at  the  circuit     United  SUtea  v.  Rhodes,  1  Abb.  U.  a  R.  28. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  allude  here  to  an  interesting  question  which,  after 
cmanci|mtion,  arose  concerning  contracta  which  had  previoualy  exiatod  for  the  hire  or 
sale  of  slava^  and  upon  which  money  was  owing.  Some  of  tlie  reconstructed  States 
forbade,  by  their  constitutions,  any  recovery  on  these  contracts  ;  but,  independent  of 
these  prohibitions,  it  was  argued  by  some  parties  that  when  the  laws  which  supported 
slavery  were  repealed,  such  contracts  had  no  support  in  law.  Of  this  opinion  was  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  who,  in  Osbom  v.  Nicholson,  18  WalL  668»  summarizes  his  views  as 
follows  :  — 

*'  1st.  That  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves  were  and  are  against  sound 
morals  and  natural  justice,  and  without  support  except  in  positive  law. 

"  2d.  That  the  laws  of  the  several  States  by  which  alone  slavery  and  slave  contracts 
could  be  supiH)rted  were  annulled  by  tlie  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  abolish(Hl  slavery. 

*'8d.  Tliat  thenceforward  the  common  law  of  all  the  States  was  restored  to  its 
original  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  right,  in  conformity  with  which  some  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  late  slave  States,  notably  that  of  Louisiana,  have  decided,  and  all 
might,  on  the  same  principles,  decide,  slave  contracts  to  be  invalid,  as  inconsistent 
with  their  jurisprudence,  and  this  court  has  properly  refused  to  interfere  with  those 
decisions. 

"  4th.  That  the  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  by  the  thirteenth,  can  be  vindicated  only  on 
these  principles." 

See  also  opinion  of  Caldwell,  Dist  J.,  in  the  same  case  at  the  circuit,  1  Dillon,  219. 
Also  in  Buck  nor  v.  Street,  Id.  248.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned, held  that  if  the  contracts  were  valid  when  made,  they  were  not  aflbctcd  by 
emancipation. 
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OHAFTEB  XLTH 

Bt  T.  M.  Oooun. 

THB  rODBTBEMTH  AUNDiam. 

§  1928.  Thb  fonrteenth  article  of  the  amendments,  to  whloh 
we  noT  direct  our  attcntioa,  must  find  its  jnatification  in  tba 
great  changes  brought  obont  by  the  civil  war,  and  in  tlio  dis- 
orders following  and  resulting  therefrom,  and  which  seemed  to 
render  new  precautions  and  new  securities  important,  if  not 
imperatJTe.  Those  disorders,  it  most  In  confessed,  wore  not  so 
serioHB  as  mi^t  reasonably  have  boon  anticipated,  when  the 
mi^itnde  of  tiie  great  social  change  was  considered,  and  the  tax- 
cunstances  under  which  it  was  finally  consummated  were  kept  in 
view.  A  great,  brave,  but  unsuccessful  army  was  now  brolcen  np 
and  remanded  to  civil  life:  many  of  its  members  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  war  from  affluence  to  poverfy ;  they  returned  to  their 
homes  to  Bod  the  persons  who  had  been  their  lawful  slaves  ele- 
vated by  means  of  the  military  succcsBes  over  them  to  a  condition 
of  equality  before  the  law  with  themselves;  they  rctnnicd  to  Tind 
labor  dlsoi^nizcd,  tlio  whole  social  life  changed,  tlicii*  own  pi-os- 
pects,  anticipations,  and  hopes  seriously  impaired;  tlic  frecdnicn, 
whom  they  had  always  been  taught  to  consider  their  inferiors, 
had  assisted  in  effecting  this  revolution,  and  were  now  rejoicing 
over  tlio  very  cvcnfai  which  worked  discomfiture  nml  disaster  to 
tlicir  lato  mnstei-s.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  wua  still  tlio 
political  authority ;  in  nmnliers  tlicy  predominated ;  they  were 
superior  in  intelligence;  the  colored  people  wore  still  in  gi-cat 
measure  dependent  upon  them  for  subsistence;  and  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  relations  between  the  two  classes 
were  to  be  adjusted  to  the  new  circumstances  without  the  feelings 
and  passions  which  war  and  emancipation  had  engendered  finding 
occasional  expression  in  acts  of  disorder,  injustice,  mid  violence. 
The  disbandment  of  a  great  army  is  always  a  cireiimstancc  of  no 
little  solicitude  and  danger,  but,  it  is  doubly  so  when  it  must  bo 
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scattered  among  a  people  who  have  been  elevated  from  slavery 
to  manhood  by  its  defeat,  but  who,  nevertheless,  being  tlie  weaker 
in  numbers  and  resources,  must  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
defeated  party  for  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  even  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

§  1929.  Nor  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  legislation,  temporary  or  permanent,  which  the  times 
demanded  came  to  be  considered.  Persons  who  had  held  high 
])ositi(>ns  in  the  States  and  the  nation  had  been  prominent  and 
active  in  the  effort  to  create  a  new  confederacy  on  tlie  ruins  of 
the  Union,  and  reasonably  might  be  expected  to  retain  after  their 
failure  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  whose 
workings  they  had  thought  would  justify  a  revolution,  and  from 
which,  in  consequence,  they  had  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
withdraw  their  section.  In  aid  of  the  rebellion  a  very  large  in- 
debtedness had  been  contracted,  which  the  courts  now  held  to  be 
illegal  and  worthless,  but  which,  nevertheless,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  was  interested  in,  and  a  still  greater  number 
believed  to  be  just  and  deserving  of  payment.  The  debt,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  been  created  by  the  government  to  carry 
on  the  war,  the  same  classes,  and  perhaps  others,  might  be  willing 
to  repudiate,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  incurred  for  a 
purpose  which,  in  their  view,  ought  not  to  have  been  accomplished. 
To  Congress  and  to  the  majority  of  the  people  it  seemed  clear 
that  these  circumstances  demanded  additional  securities  by  way 
of  constitutional  amendment,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  newly  conferred  rights  and  liberties  of  the  African  race, 
but  also  to  secure  against  possible  dangers  the  credit  of  the  States 
and  the  honor  of  the  general  government.  And  acting  on  this 
belief,  Congress,  in  June,  1866,  submitted  to  the  States  a  further 
amendment,  which,  two  years  later,  after  having  received  in  due 
form  the  approval  of  the  requisite  number  of  the  States,  was  pub- 
lished, by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  duly  ratified.^ 

^  July  28,  1868.  The  proclamation  in  this  case  was  peculiar.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times  that  the  President  diflercd  with  Congress  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  proceedings  taken  by 
him  for  their  reorganization,  and  for  the  establishnient  of  loyal  State  goyemments, 
were  set  aside  by  Congress,  The  reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  that  body  may 
be  stated  in  general  terms  to  have  been,  that  the  power  to  originate  such  proceedings 
was  legislative  and  not  executive  ;  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  President  did  not  sufli- 
ciently  protect  the  government  against  the  danger  of  such  States  passing  immediately 
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§  1980.  The  ftnt  paragraph  of  tike  fourteenth  amendment  pro* 
▼idea  that  ^  all  peraona  bom  or  naturaUzed  m  the  United  Statoty 


WMier  disloyal  eontroly  or  prorida  niiaeie&t  wearity  for  the  Ubevtias  or  pomowlom  «f 
thoM  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  goyemment  dnrliig  the  war,  or  of  tiie  freedaHB* 
Aooording^y  Congress  made  new  provisions  for  the  estaUUshment  of  State  govenimeBl% 
and  prescrlbsd  certain  eonditlona  to  the  reprBsentation  of  the  Statea  in  qnestion  in 
Oongressi  the  chief  of  which  was»  that  the  fonrteenUi  amendment  to  the  Constitatioi^ 
pievioosly  sabmitted  for  adoption,  should  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  them.  Tk& 
President  reguded  this  action  of  Gongress  as  nnconstltntionsl  and  rsvolationary,  bol 
the  migority  egsinat  him  Hn  Gongress  waa  so  overwhelming  that  he  was  nnable  to  eoA> 
tnd  or  cheek  it  with  his  veto.  The  laiger  number  of  the  States^  impatient  of  tiisir 
anomalous  condition,  accepted  the  tenna  imposed  by  Congress,  and  a  sullicient  numbsr 
of  the  other  States  having  united  with  them  in  adopting  the  amendment  to  constitBta 
thvee*fourths  of  all,  the  amendment  was  claimed  to  have  been  ratified.  Meantime 
however,  the  two  Statea  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  had  withdrawn  their  asssnt ;  and 
there  being  a  question  of  their  rl^t  to  do  so^  Mr.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  Stata^ 
Imned  his  certificate  of  July  90, 1868,  reciting  tiie  fiiets*  and  osrtifying  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  "  if  the  resolutions  of  the  I^glalaturea  of  Ohio  and  New  JerMf, 
ratifying  the  aforesaid  amendment,  are  to  be  deemed  aa  remaining  in  foil  force  and 
effect"  This  certificate  waa  not  satlafoetmy  to  Oongresi»  and  that  body  immediatsfy 
passed  a  Joint  resolution  deelaring  the  amendment  ratified ;  and  on  July  28, 1868,  Mr. 
Seward  pubUahed  a  new  certifioate  In  the  following  foim  :— 

"  By  William  H.  Seward,  Stenkury  o/StaU  tfOiM  UkUed  SUUei. 
''To  all  to  whom  theee  pressnts  may  coms^  gi^^ting :  — 

'*  Wheraas,  by  an  act  of  Congreoe  passed  on  the  SOUi  of  April,  1818,  entitled, 'JU 
ect  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  lawa  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  pu^ 
poses,'  it  is  declared,  that  whenever  ofllcial  notice  ahall  have  been  received  at  the 
department  of  State  that  any  amendment  wMch  heretofore  has  been  and  hereafter  may 
be  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  has  been  adopted  according  to  the 
proyisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  forth- 
with to  cause  the  said  amendment  to  be  published  in  tlie  newspapers  authorized  to 
promulgate  the  laws,  with  his  certificate,  specifying  the  States  by  which  the  saiiio  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  that  the  same  has  become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1866,  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Statee  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  tlio  following  words,  to  wit :  — 

[Thou  follows  the  amendment.] 

**  And  whereas  the  Senate  and  lluuso  of  lleprueentutives  of  tlio  Cungriiss  of  the 

Unitinl  States,  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1868,  adoplod  and  trunsmittod  to  tliu  d(!|iurt- 

ment  of  State  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  concurrent  resolution  is  in  the  words  and 

figures  following,  to  wit :  — 

« *In  SenaU  of  the  UniUd  Statei, 

"•July  21,  1868. 

**  *  Whereas,  the  legislatnres  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Ka'nsas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sots,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Maine,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  being  three-fourths  and  more  of  the 
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and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State  diall 

fteVBral  States  of  the  Union,  have  latlfled  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  duly  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  ;  therefore, 

" '  Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Kepresentatives  concurring),  That  Inid 
fourteenth  article  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  as  sueh  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

*'  *  Attest :  OcoKOB  C.  Qorham,  Seeretary.* 

"And  wliorcas,  odlcial  notice  has  been  received  at  the  de|Nirtmont  of  State  that 
the  lo^iMliiLiin*fl  of  Iho  mivnnil  Stittcs  next  lioroinAller  nAuicHl  linvu,  nt  the  times 
rc8po(:iiv«ly  lirruin  mentioned,  taken  the  proceedings  hereinafter  recited  upon  or  in 
relation  to  tlie  ratilication  of  the  said  proposed  amendment,  called  article  fourteenth, 
namely  :  — 

'*  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment  June  80,  1866 ;  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  ratified  it  July  7,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  ratified 
it  July  19,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  ratified  it  September  11, 1866,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  same  State  (lassed  a  resolution  in  April,  1868,  to  withdraw  the  con- 
sent to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Oregon  ratified  it  September  19,  1866 ;  the  legislature 
of  Texas  rejected  it  November  1,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Vermont  ratified  it  on  or 
previous  to  November  9,  1866 ;  the  legislature  of  Qeoi^  rejected  it  November  18» 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  21,  1868  ;  tlie  legishiture  of 
North  Carolina  rejectud  it  December  4,  1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State 
ratified  it  July  4,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  rejected  it  December  20, 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  some  State  ratified  it  July  9,  1868  ;  the  legiskture  of 
Virginia  mjected  it  January  9, 1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  rejected  it  January 
10,  1867  ;  the  Irgislaturo  of  New  York  ratified  it  January  10,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  mtific<l  it  January  11,  1867,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  passed  a  reso- 
lution hi  January,  1868,  to  withdraw  its  consent  to  it ;  the  loglslAturo  of  Illinois  rati- 
fied it  January  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  ratified  it  January  16, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kansas  ratified  it  January  18,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maine 
ratified  it  January  19,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nevada  ratified  it  January  22,  1867  ; 
the  legislature  of  Missouii  ratified  it  on  or  previous  to  January  26,  1867  ;  the  legisla* 
tnro  of  Indiana  ratified  it  January  29,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  ratified  it 
Fehrunry  1,  1867 ;  the  legislature  of  Rhmle  Island  ratified  it  February  7,  1867 ;  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  rejected  it  February  7,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
ratified  it  February  13,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ratified  it  February  13, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Michigan  ratified  it  February  16,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  ratified  it  March  20,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maryland  rejected  it 
March  23,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  ratified  it  June  16,  1867  ;  the  legislature 
of  Iowa  ratified  it  April  3, 1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  ratified  it  April  6,  1868  $ 
the  legislature  of  Florida  ratified  it  June  9,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  ratified 
it  July  9,  1868  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Alabama  ratified  it  July  IS,  1868. 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  in  execution  of  the  aforesaid  act,  and  of  the  aforesaid  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  21st  of  July,  1868,  and  in  \»nformanoe  thereto,  do  hereby  direct 
the  snid  pro|HMnd  amendment  to  the  Oonstltntion  of  the  United  States  to  be  pub- 
lished in  lliQ  newAiNipra  autlmri74>d  to  promulgate  the  laws  of  the  Unito^l  States  ;  and 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  proposed  amendment  has  been  adopted  in  the  man- 
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make  or  enfofw  anj  law  wliidi  ahall  abridge  tiie  privOqees  or 
imiminitiea  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 


Wfiialmfuii  iBfofiff»H,  hf  Om  SliUi  nwriiml  in  Om  «id 
«Mwl)r»  Hm StotM of  OwmarticBt,  Hmv  BmmfMn,  Timmiib,  H«v  icmj, 
YcmoDt,  Kew  York,  OIim^  DliMii^  Wflii  YiixiBii^  Kamm,  Mt&m,  H«fadi» 

Hdmnkfly  loiv%  ArkniM^  Flfltidi^  If ortk  GuvUaa.  fwririiiM,  Soatfi  Gn«liM»  Aim- 
biOMy  and  alw  by  Hm  kgUatara  of  tfa»  Strts  of  Oaoigh ;  Oi*  Strtw  tibt  qi  i  rij  ■  i 
Wiig  Bion  dMB  Oine^ontlit  of  liio  StrtM  of  liio  Uaited  Sfe^ 

**  Awl  I  ilff  fiirthfT  fffitfiy  f hit  tftt  TftH  •!— ^iirt^K  htw  Iwnom  thIH  ♦»  ^  iatnti 
tad  porpoiet  at  a  part  of  Ilia  CoBalitatkm  of  tha  Unitad  Stalaa. 

**  Jb  leatiiMNiy  wbetvof  1  bava  b««uilo  aet  injr  liaad  and  aauad  Uw  aail  of  tlia 
draBrtmoDt  of  State  to  ba  ftfllifd 

•'Dona  at  tba  city  of  Waabiq^toD,  tbia  28tb  day  of  July,  im  tba  jmr  of  our  Load 
1808,  and  of  tba  imlapemtoiiwi  of  tba  Uidtod  SUtaa  of  AiMeriai  tba  aiiiefy- 

tbiid. 

*«WiLUAM  U.  Skwauh 
*  iSkmtory  ^  Aate." 

In  laCffring  to  tba  blalory  of  tba  wieuiiatiiietioM  Maaaiiiaa  of  Coagraai^  we  nay 
alao  mention  tha  attempt  in  tba  name  of  tba  State  of  Miariarfppi  to  enjoin  tba  PipmI- 
dent  from  enforeing  tboaa  maaaniaa  on  tbe  gronnd  of  nnaonatitntiooality.  Ilia 
attempt  Ikfled ;  tbaSnprana  Oonit  of  tba  United  Statea  bolding  tbat  it  waa  not  in 
tbe  power  of  tbe  Jndleiaiy  to  eoatoo  or  raatialn  tba  Piaident  in  the  perfomianoe  of 
bia  ezecQtive  and  politleal  fnnctiona.  Kiasiarippi  «.  Jobnaon,  4  Wall.  476.  Tiie  eaaa 
was  diatingiiiihad  from  llarbmy  a.  Madiaon,  1  Cianeby  187,  and  Kendall «.  Stockton. 
12  Pet.  827,  in  which  eaaea  tba  acta  to  be  performed  were  purely  mlniaterial,  and 
nothing  waa  left  to  tba  diaoetion  of  tba  oflloer.  Sea  alao  Qeorisbi  fL  Stanton,  8 
Wall.  81. 

The  qaestion  whether  a  State  which  has  once  ratified  a  constitutional  amendment 
may  afterward  withdraw  its  assent,  has  now  ceased  to  be  of  practical  importance  aa 
regards  the  amendments  already  made,  which  are  ratified  whether  tiie  withdraw- 
ing States  are  counted  or  not.  But  it  still  haa  a  spoculatiye  interest,  which  may  at 
some  future  day  be  something  more.  Generally  speaking,  when  a  proposition  ia 
made  for  a  mutual  compact  or  agreement,  no  one  is  bound  by  his  expression  of  con- 
currence until  the  otliera  have  accepted  ;  his  own  acceptance  must  up  to  that  time  be 
regarded  as  provisional,  and  may  be  withdravm  at  pleasure.  If  a  proposed  agree- 
ment, compact,  or  convention  between  States  stands  on  any  different  footing,  the  con- 
se(|ucnccs  may  possibly,  under  some  circumstances,  be  extremely  serious,  if  the  final 
acceptance  of  a  conslitutional  aniondmcnt  shall  bo  postponed  by  any  States  until 
imiK>rtant  changes  lieariug  upon  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  the  act  linvo  taken  place. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  constitutional  amendment  proposed  in  1861  for  the  protoc- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  States  had  been  accepted  at  that  time  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  save  three,  could  it  be  seriously  urged  that,  in  1865,  after  the  circumstances 
had  wholly  changed,  tbe  three  States  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  —  sup- 
posing them  not  to  have  been  originally  assenting,  and  the  number  of  States  not  to 
have  increased,  —  couhl  move  the  subject  anew,  and  by  their  ratiHcntion  bind  the 
other  States  to  an  amendment  protecting  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  other  States 
had  withdrawn  their  assent,  and  notwithstanding  the  amendment,  if  then  for  the  firat 
time  proposed,  would  unceremoniously  have  been  rejected  by  the  great  majority  I 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  (a) 

§  1931.  The  pur()ose  of  the  first  clause  of  this  paragraph  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  put  at  rest  forever  the  question  whether  colored 
persons  were  to  be  recognized  as  citizens.  That  question  had 
been  before  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  noted  case,^  and  a  deci- 


PcrliniM  this  Riif^ojition  of  a  caso  that  might  easily  havo  been  possible  but  for  the 
piTcipilntioii  or  cvciiti,  will  bo  suflicioiit  to  show  the  unsoundness  and  danger  of  a 
rule  which,  if  applied  as  suggested,  would  find  no  analogies  in  the  law  applicable  to 
private  contracts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  amendments  proposed  and 
submitted  during  Washington's  administration  were  not  adopted  by  the  requisite 
number  of  the  States.  Are  they  still  pending  for  ratification  by  the  others  ? 
1  Dred  Scott  r.  Sandford,  19  How.  898. 


(a)  A  statute  which  declares  tlmt  no 
moni  than  two  new  trials  shall  be  granted 
to  the  same  party  in  any  action  at  law, 
or  upon  the  trial  by  jury  of  an  issue  of 
fact  in  eijuity,  is  not  incouKistcnt  with  the 
fourteenth  Amendment  Louisville  &  N. 
R.  Co.  V.  Woodson,  134  U.  S.  614.  Nor 
does  this  amendment  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  respect  of  police 
]>owers.  Powell  v.  Commonwealth,  127 
U.  S.  678  (relating  to  the  making  of  oleo- 
margarine) ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  (J.  S. 
1  (as  to  intoxicating  liquors) ;  Mugler  v. 
Kansas,  123  U.  S.  628  (the  same). 

It  is  no  objection  to  legislation  as 
being  obnoxious  to  this  amendment  that 
it  is  special,  where  the  legislation  applies 
to  all  alike.  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v. 
Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205.  Corporations 
are  within  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment Ibid. ;  Minneapolis  R.  Co.  v,  Beck- 
with,  129  U.  S.  26  ;  Santa  Clara  v. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  894; 
Pembina  Silver  Mining  Co.  o.  Pennsyl- 
vania,  126  U.S.  181. 

Railroads  may  be  required  to  provide 
and  maintain  fences  and  cattle-guanls 
along  their  tracks.  Missouri  PaoiHc  R. 
Co.  V.  Humes,  116  U.  S.  512;  Minneap- 
olis R.  Co.  V.  Beck  with,  supra. 

Further  as  to  this  amendment,  see 
Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  Alabama,  128  U.  8. 
96 ;  Walston  v,  Kevin,  128  U.  S.  578 ; 


Wnrts  V.  Iloogland,  114  U.  S.  606 ;  Rich- 
niond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond,  96  U.  S.  529 ; 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  o.  Mackey,  127 
U.  S.  205 ;  Minneapolis  Ry.  Co.  «.  Her- 
rick.  Id.  210;  Walker  v.  Pennsylvania, 
Id.  699  ;  Minneapolis  R.  Co.  v.  Beckwith, 
129  U.  &  26  ;  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v. 
Humes,  115  U.  S.  512 ;  Pembina  Mining 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181 ; 
Church  V.  Kelsey,  121  U.  S.  282 ;  Little 
Rock  R.  Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  S.  97  ; 
Hayes  v.  Missouri,  Id.  68  ;  Barbier  v. 
Connolly,  118  U.  S.  27  ;  Chicago  R.  Co.  v. 
McUughUn,  119  U.  S.  566 ;  Yick  Wo 
1*.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  356  ;  Head  v.  Amos- 
keag  Bianuf.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  9  ;  Pace  «. 
Alabama,  106  U.  S.  583  ;  Bush  v.  Ken- 
tacky,  107  U.  S.  110  (statute  excluding 
all  but  white  citizens  from  serving  on 
jury  held  unconstitutional) ;  Neal  v,  Del- 
aware, 108  U.  R.  886  (same)  ;  Strauder  v. 
West  ViTginia,  100  U.  S.  303  (same) ; 
Virginia  v.  Rives,  Id.  318  (same) ;  Eao 
Parte  Virginia,  Id.  818  and  839  (same) ; 
Gross  V.  United  States  Mortgage  Co,  108 
U.  S.  477  ;  CivU  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S. 
8;  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92 
U.  S.  542  ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  109 
U.  S.  285 ;  Missouri  «.  Lewis,  101  U.  S. 
22  (right  of  the  State  to  erect  courts  of 
appeal) ;  Richmond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond, 
96  U.  S.  521 ;  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92 
U.  a  90  (trial  by  jury). 
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gion  had  been  rendered  adverse  to  their  ri^t.  That  decid<m, 
however,  had  been  the  subject  of  violent  and  angry  political  ejc* 
citement ;  the  conclusion  of  the  people,  as  indicated  by  the  doo- 
tions,  appeiured  to  be  adverse  to  its  soundness ;  and  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war,  it  had  not  been  rocognizod  as 
law  by  either  of  the  political  departments  of  the  govominonU 
Moreover,  the  Civil  Ughts  Act  of  1866,  to  which  attenticm  has 
already  been  directed,  had  expressly  declared  the  right  of  colored 
persons  to  citizenship,  and  nuide,  for  the  protection  of  this  ri^^t^ 
stringent  regulations  which  were  being  enforced  tiiroughout  the 
Union.  An  act  of  Congress,  however,  was  not,  for  obvious  rear 
sons,  the  most  satisfactory  determination  of  a  question  of  this 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  rights  of  a  class  of  persons  still 
sufFering  under  a  ban  of  prejudice  could  never  be  deemed  entirely 
secure  when  at  any  moment  it  was  within  the  power  of  an  un- 
friendly majority  in  Congress  to  take  them  away  by  repealing  the 
act  which  conferred  thorn.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  above  referred  to  still  remained  unreversed 
by  any  formal  determinati(m  of  the  court,  and  if  that  decision  was 
to  be  followed,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
itself  would  be  held  to  be  witlun  the  powers  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress. Any  possible  doubt  that  could  exist  on  so  important  a 
question  it  was  obviously  proper  to  have  settled  in  tiio  most  au- 
thoritative and  conclusive  mode ;  and  after  the  passions  engendered 
by  the  war  had  been  sufifered  to  cool,  and  the  people  had  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  contests  of  the  past  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  number 
was  few  indeed  who  would  have  been  disposed  to  deny  citizenship 
to  this  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  object  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  by  express  declaration  of  the  Constitution  itself.* 

^  See  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Nov.  29,  1862.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  incorrect  to  add  to  what  is  said  in  tlic  text,  tiiut  the  duciuiun  in  Scott  v.  8uudfoi-d 
bad  been  dLitregai'ded  by  the  judicial  deiMirtment  also  ;  for  soon  after  Mr.  Chase  took 
bis  seat  as  chief  justice  of  t{ie  Supreme  Court,  a  person  of  African  blood  was  sworn 
in  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  that  court,  without  objection  from  any  quarter. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  account  of  his  administratiou  (p.  61),  truly  remarks  that  the 
correctness  and  binding  effect  of  the  decision  referred  to  were  instantly  resisted 
by  the  republican  party  and  what  were  known  as  the  Douglas  democrats  of  the 
north ;  the  two  together  constituting  a  very  large  migority  of  all  the  voters  in  that 
section  of  the  Union. 

'  The  new  coiiBtitutional  amendments  were  expressly  accepted  as  a  finality  by 
formal  resolutions  adopted  in  the  conventions  of  each  of  the  great  political  parties, 
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§  1982.  The  word  ^<citi2en"  ((t)  is  employed  in  the  law  in  differ^ 
ent  senses  under  different  circumstances.  As  generally  employed, 
however,  it  may  be  said  to  mean  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  the 
government,  and  entitled  to  protection  from  it.  Such,  doubtless, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  here  used.  It  therefore  includes 
females  as  well  as  males,  minors  as  well  as  adults,  those  who  do 
not  as  well  as  those  who  do  possess  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  This  clause  consequently  confers  the  right  to  vote  or 
to  participate  in  the  government  upon  no  one.  That  is  a  privilege 
which  under  no  government  belongs  to  all  citizens,  but  is  con"" 
ferred  upon  those  persons  only  who  possess  the  special  qualifica- 
tions which  are  described  by  express  law.^ 

§  1933.  Under  the  definition  given  above,  and  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  amendment^  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  never 
renounced  the  allegiance  to  which  they  were  born,  though  they 
may  have  a  residence  in  the  country,  more  or  less  permanent,  for 
business,  instruction,  or  pleasure,  are  not  citizens.*  Neither  are 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  citizens,  so  long  as  they 
preserve  their  tribal  relations  and  recognize  the  headship  of  their 
chiefs,  notwithstanding  that,  as  against  the  action  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  may  be  said  to 
owe  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  government.  When  living  within 
territory  over  which  the  laws,  either  State  or  territorial,  are  ex* 
tended,  thoy  are  protected  by  and  at  the  same  time  hold  amenable 
to  those  laws  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  body  politic  and 

held  in  1872  ;  eveu  those  who  had  opposed  them  originaUy  uniting  in  declaring  them 
conclnsive. 

^  See  this  point  discussed  at  length  in  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Koy. 
29,  1862.  lie  very  correctly  remarks  that  "no  person  in  the  United  Statea  ever  did 
exercise  the  right  of  snfTrage  in  virtue  of  the  naked  unassisted  fact  of  citizensliip.  In 
every  instance  the  right  depends  upon  some  additional  fact  and  cumulative  qualifica- 
tion, which  may  as  perfectly  exist  without  as  with  citizenship." 

'  Persons  brought  in  by  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory  are  not  regarded  as 
aliens,  but  as  citizens.  So  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yulee,  chosen  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Florida,  and  this  ruling  has  been  acted  upon  since  as  clearly  and 
unquestionably  correct. 

(a)  The  right  of  suffrage  does  not  fol-  conferred  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitu* 

low  upon  this  amendment ;  citizens,  even  tion  ;  State  laws  restricting  suffrage  to 

when  of  age,  are  not  necessarily  voters  ;  men  are  valid.    Id.    See  also  Bradwell  v, 

the  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  Illinois,  16  WalL  180  (right  of  women  to 

female   sufTmge.      Minor  «.  Happersett,  practise  law). 
21  Wall.  162.      Nor  is  citizen  kuffnije 
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vith  the  indindnals  oompoeing  it;  bnt  tiiej  are  also,  as  a  jiunrf 
foreign  people,  r^ardcd  as  being  onder  tiw  diracticHi  and  totdags 
of  the  general  government,  and  mbjected  to  peculiar  regDlatkni 
as  dependent  coounnnitiea.  They  are  "  subject  to  the  jnrisdie- 
tion  "  of  the  United  States  only  in  a  tnoch  qualified  sense ;  and  ft 
would  obviouslj  bo  inconsistent  with  tiie  seini-4ndependent  char* 
acter  of  such  a  tribe,  and  vith  the  obedience  thejr  are  expected  to 
render  to  their  tribal  head,  that  they  ahould  be  -rested  vilh  the 
complete  ri^ts,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  to  the  foil  n- 
sponsibilitios  of  American  citisens.  It  vould  not  for  a  moment  be 
contended  that  such  was  the  effect  of  this  amendment^  (a)  Wbea, 
hovever,  the  tribal  reloUona  are  diasolvod,  when  the  headship  di 
tho  chief  or  the  anthurity  of  tho  tribe  is  no  lunger  rcuoguizod,  and 
the  indiridnal  Indian,  taming  his  bad  npon  his  former  mode  of 
lifd,  makes  himself  a  member  of  the  civilized  oommnnity,  the  case 
is  Tholly  altered.  He  then  no  longer  aclcnowledges  a  divided  bU»- 
glance;  ho  joins  himself  to  tho  liody  pditic;  ho  gives  oridonco  of 
his  pnrpose  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life ;  and 
OS  bis  case  is  then  irithin  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  it  would 
seem  that  his  right  to  protection,  in  person,  property,  and  privi- 
lege, must  be  as  conjplete  as  the  alle^ance  to  tho  government 
to  whidi  he  must  then  be  held ;  as  complete  in  short,  as  that  of 
any  other  uativfrlxim  inliabitont 

§  19S4.  The  States  are  also  forbidden  to  "  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  What  are  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  tho  several  States  has  been  somewhat  coiiaidcrcd  in 
another  place;'  and  an  examination  of  the  judicial  decisions 
there  referred  to  will  illustrate  tho  diRicuIty  to  bo  cncoimtorod 
in  any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  enumeration.  Tlic  Supremo 
Court  has  felt  the  full  force  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  declared 

I  "They  >»Te  novcr  bocn  Rgntilcil  u  citizoiis  ar  luombors  ot  out  Unlj  politk 
Tithin  the  contempUtioD  □(  the  CuoititnUon.  They  h^ve  alwayt  LenD  and  ars  etill 
coniiJEred  by  our  Inwi  u  dapeadBnt  tribei,  goTeroed  by  their  own  uaagea  and  ebieft, 
but  iilnced  ander  oat  protection  and  (ubjitct  to  our  coercion,  ao  lar  oi  tLa  pablio 
■ufrty  im|uired  it,  and  no  farther."  Per  Kent,  Ctiaocellor,  in  Ooodell  o.  Jaukion,  SO 
Johns.  710. 

■  Supm,  H  180S,  1806,  and  note*.  Bee  particolarl;  the  oaMi  of  CorliDld  v.  Coryell, 
4  We«h.  0.  C.  880,  and  Paul  r.  Vir^nla,  8  Wall  180.  AUo  opinion  of  Attomey- 
Oeneral  Batea  ot  Nor.  29,  1862. 

(o)  See  Elk  tL  Wilkini,  113  17.  S-  M. 
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that  it  would  not  describe  and  define  them  in  a  general  classi- 
fication ;  preferring  to  deal  with  each  case  on  a  consideration  of 
its  particular  facts.  ^  These  things  are,  beyond  question,  among 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States:  to  be 
protected  in  life  and  liberty  by  the  law;  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
enjoy  property ;  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with  under  general 
laws ;  to  be  exempted  from  inequality  in  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment; to  establish  family  relations  under  the  regulations  of  law; 
to  choose  from  those  which  are  lawful  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  life;  to  institute  and  maintain  actions  of  every  kind  in 
the  courts,  and  to  make  defence  against  unlawful  violence.  The 
elective  franchise,  it  has  been  seen,  is  not  of  necessity  a  citizen's 
right;  but  whenever  he  can  bring  himself  within  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  therefor,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so,  and  particu- 
lar and  invidious  distinctions  must  be  regarded  as  forbidden. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  like  distinctions  under  laws 
establishing  public  schools,  pre-emption  laws,  exemption  laws, 
and  tlie  like;  the  rules  which  exclude  persons  from  their  bone- 
fits  must  be  uniform  and  not  partial;  the  individual  citizen  is 
always  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  general  laws  which  govern 
society. 

§  1935.  Wo  have  already  given  the  first  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  so  called,  enacted  by  Congress  a  short  time  before 
this  amondmcnt  was  submitted  by  that  body  to  the  States  for 
ratification,  and  which  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  rights 
which  the  freedraen,  by  virtue  of  the  citizenship  which  the  act 
proposed  to  assure  to  them,  should  possess  and  enjoy.  These 
rights,  we  may  safely  infer,  were  understood  by  Congress  to  be 
the  same  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  gen- 
eral. The  freedmen  were  to  "have  the  same  right  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence;  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings 
for  the  security  of  person  and  proi)erty  as  is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens,  and  to  bo  subject  to  the  like  punishments,  pains,  and 
penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

§  1936.    Such  are  the  privileged  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 

1  Connor  «.  Elliott,  18  How.  691. 
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the  States:  to  be  proteoted  in  life  and  liberfy,  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  enjoyment  of  property,  under  eqnal  and  impartial  laws 
which  goTem  tlie  whole  community.  Hub  ^  puts  the  State  upon 
its  true  foundation :  a  society  for  tlie  establishment  and  admin- 
istration of  general  justice,  —  justice  to  all,  equal  and  fixed, 
recognizing  individual  rights  and  not  imparting  them."  It 
recognizes  ^  the  important  truth  —  in  a  republican  goyemment^ 
the  fundamental  truth — that  the  minority  have  indisputable  and 
inalienable  rights ;  that  the  majority  are  not  everything  and  the 
minority  nothing ;  that  the  people  may  not  do  what  they  please, 
but  that  their  power  is  limited  to  what  is  just  to  all  composing 
society. "  ^  The  people  of  the  States,  in  framing  their  several 
constitutions,  have  undertaken  to  secure  these  fundamental  ri^ts 
against  invasion;  sometimes  by  particular  enumeration;  more 
often  by  general  words ;  always  in  some  form  of  language  sup* 
posed  to  be  completely  eflfectual ;  and  we  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  apply  to  their  several  guaranties  as  they  now  stand 
what  has  so  justly  been  said  of  one  of  them :  ^  These  are  not  vain 
words.  Witiiin  the  sphere  of  their  influence  no  person  can  be 
created^  no  person  can  be  bart^  with  civil  or  political  privileges 
not  enjoyed  equally  by  all  his  fellow-citizens ;  nor  can  any  insti- 
tution be  established  recognizing  distinction  of  birth.  Here  is 
the  great  charter  of  every  human  being  drawing  vital  breath 
upon  this  soil,  whatever  may  bo  his  condition  and  whoever  may 
bo  his  parents.  He  may  be  poor,  weak,  Imnible,  or  black,  —  ho 
may  bo  of  Caucasian,  Jewish,  Indian,  or  Ethiopian  race,  —  he 
may  be  of  French,  German,  English,  or  Irish  extraction;  but 
before  the  Constitution  all  these  distinctions  disappear.  He  is 
'not  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black;  nor  is  he  Caucasian,  Jew, 
Indian,  or  Ethiopian;  nor  is  he  French,  German,  English,  or 
Irish:  he  is  man,  the  equal  of  all  his  fellow-men.  He  is  one  of 
the  children  of  the  State,  which,  like  an  impartial  parent,  re- 
gards all  its  offspring  with  an  equal  care.     To  some  it  may 

^  We  canuot  forbear  making  in  this  place  the  above  quotation  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Justice  Story  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  acknowledging  the  worth  and  soundness 
of  the  work  by  that  profound  thinker,  entitled  "The  State."  That  work  undertook 
to  show,  among  other  things,  that  there  are  limits  to  the  authority  of  society  over 
individuals  which  no  majority,  however  great,  can  everride;  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  seeks  to  embody  the  fundamental  principle  which  he  pointed  out,  as  a  port 
of  the  written  compact  upon  which  the  political  fabric  is  constructed.  See  the  letter 
from  which  the  quotation  is  made,  in  Life  and  Letters  of  Justice  Story,  IL  278. 
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justly  allot  higher  duties,  according  to  higher  capacities ;  but 
it  welcomes  all  to  its  equal  hospitable  board.  The  State,  imitat- 
ing the  divine  justice,  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  ^ 

§  1937.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  several  States  which  are  to  be  protected 
imder  the  clause  now  being  considered,  but  ^^  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. ''  The  difference  is 
in  a  high  degree  important  Although  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  conmionly  citizens  of  individual  States,  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  tlie  privileges  which  pertain 

1  Argument  of  Mr.  Chnrlcs  Sumner  on  Equality  boforo  the  Law.  Spoeclios,  II. 
841.  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  somewhat  from  Mr.  Everett  on  the  same  general 
Bubrject  "  Grant  that  no  new  benefit —  which,  however,  can  by  no  means  with  truth 
be  granted  —  be  introduced  into  the  world  on  this  plan  of  equality,  still  it  will  have 
discharged  the  inestimable  ofRce  of  communicating,  in  equal  proportion,  to  all  the 
citizens,  those  privileges  of  the  social  nnion  which  were  before  partitioned  in  an  invi- 
dious gradation  profusely  among  the  privileged  orders,  and  parsimoniously  or  not 
at  all  among  the  rest"  '*The  people  of  tliis  country  are,  by  their  constitutions  of 
government,  endowed  with  a  new  source  of  enjoyment,  elsewhere  almost  unknown,  — 
a  groat  and  substantial  happiness.  Most  of  the  desirable  things  of  life  bear  a  high 
price  in  the  world's  market  Everything  usually  deemed  a  great  good  must,  for  its 
attainment,  be  weighed  down,  in  the  opposite  scale,  with  what  is  usually  deemed  a 
groat  evil, —  labor,  care,  danger.  It  is  only  the  unbought,  spontaneous,  essential 
circumstances  of  our  nature  and  condition  that  yield  a  liberal  enjoyment.  Our 
religious  hopes,  intellectual  meditations,  social  sentiments,  family  affections,  political 
privileges,  —  these  are  springs  of  unpurchased  happiness ;  and  to  condemn  men  to 
live  under  an  arbiti-ary  government  is  to  cut  them  off  from  nearly  all  the  satisfaction 
which  nature  designed  should  flow  from  those  principles  within  us  by  which  a  tribe 
of  kindred  men  is  constituted  a  people.**    Everett's  Orations,  I.  122,  128. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  in  1641,  was 
exceedingly  comprehensive  in  its  specification  of  privileges  and  immunities.  "No 
man's  life  shall  bo  taken  away  ;  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained  ;  no 
man's  ]wi-son  shall  lie  arrostcil,  restrained,  lianis1io<l,  dismombcre<l,  nor  anyways 
punished  ;  no  man  shall  be  de|>rived  of  his  wife  or  children  ;  no  man's  goods  or 
estate  shall  be  taken  away,  or  any  way  endangered,  under  color  of  law,  or  counte- 
nance of  authority  ;  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the 
country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  the  general  court  and  snfiiciently  pub- 
lished, or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  the  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word  to  be  judged  by  the  general  court"  Palfrey,  Ilist  of  New  England, 
II.  26.  And  the  preamble  to  that  code  Is  specially  significant,  and  reads  as  if  pre- 
pared for  an<l  written  in  anticipation  of  the  very  clause  we  have  now  under  review  ; 
"  The  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities,  and  privileges,  as  humanity,  civil- 
ity, and  Christianity  call  for,  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
impeachment  or  infringement,  hath  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  tranquillity  and 
stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths;  and  the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the 
disturbance,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  both." 
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to  citizenship  under  the  general  government  are  as  different  in 
their  nature  from  those  which  belong  to  citizenship  in  a  State 
as  the  functions  of  the  one  gOYcmment  are  different  from  thoee 
of  the  other.  Indeed  it  is  a  consideration  of  the  sphere  of  the 
governments  respectively  which  suggests  the  rights  and  privileges 
as  citizens  of  those  ontit}od  to  tlicir  protection :  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  as  such,  has  the  rig^t  to  demand  protection 
against  the  wrongful  action  of  foreign  authorities ;  to  have  the 
benefit  of  passports  for  travel  in  other  countries ;  to  make  use 
in  common  with  all  others  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  participate  with  others  in  the  benefits  of  the  postal 
laws,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  genenU 
enumeration,  but  these  few  may  suffice  as  illustrations,  and  will 
suggest  others.  Such  rights  and  privileges  the  general  govern* 
mcnt  must  allow  and  ensure,  and  such  the  several  States  must 
not  abridge  or  obstruct;  ^  but  the  duty  of  protection  to  a  citizen 
of  a  State  in  his  privileges  and  immunities  as  such  is  not  by  this 
clause  devolved  upon  the  general  government^  but  remains  with 
the  State  itself  where  it  naturally  and  properly  belongs. 

§  1988.  It  is  further  declared  by  this  article  tlmt  ^  no  State 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  .without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. ''  ^  In  a  country  whore  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  were  already  so  well  guarded,  it  might 
seem  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  establish  new  guaranties 
which,  after  all,  in  their  purpose,  must  have  the  same  end  as 
others  already  existing,  and  in  their  scope  can  perhaps  embrace 
no  more.  But  at  the  time  of  the  English  revolution  in  1688  it 
was  not  deemed  unimportant  by  the  able  statesmen  and  profound 
lawyers  who  conducted  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  that  a  bill 
of  rights  should  be  solemnly  agreed  upon  and  promulgated,  not- 
withstanding the  Oreat  Charter,  with  all  its  restrictions  and 
guaranties,  was  still  the  law  of  the  land.  The  securities  of  indi-  \ 
vidual  rights,  it  has  often  been  observed,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
declared,  nor  in  too  many  forms  of  words ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
guard  too  vigilantly  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  nor  to 

^  The  State  courts  may  nevertheless  give  a  remedy  if  by  a  tortious  act  a  person  is 
deprived  of  a  right  ensured  hiip  under  a  law  of  Congress.  As,  for  instance,  if  a  post- 
master refuses  to  deliver  mail  matter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Teal  v, 
Felton,  12  How.  284. 
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watch  with  too  liyely  a  suspicion  the  propensity  of  persons  in 
authority  to  break  through  the  ^^cobweb  chains  of  paper  consti- 
tutions. "  ^  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  this  clause  is 
simply  cumulative.  Without  it^  might  it  not  be  contended  with 
some  plausibility,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  with  success,  that 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  laws,  if  they  operate  professedly  upon 
all,  must  be  held  within  the  province  of  legislation,  because  con- 
ceding to  every  one  the  same  measure  of  privilege  and  right 
which  is  |M)flB()HHcd  by  any  ? 

§  1S)31).  A  [)opular  form  of  government,  as  elsewhere  has  been 
shown,'  docs  not  necessarily  assure  to  the  people  an  exemption 
from  tyrannical  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  popular 
the  form,  if  there  be  no  checks  or  guards,  the  greater,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  danger  that  excitement  and  passion  will  sway  the 
public  councils,  and  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  laws  be  enacted. 
Nor  are  laws  necessarily  equal  and  just  because  professedly  they 
act  upon  all  alike.  A  general  law  may  establish  regulations 
upon  subjects  not  properly  falling  within  the  province  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  desired  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the 
majority,  who  might  be  inclined,  under  any  circumstances,  volun- 
tarily to  establish  such  regulations  for  themselves;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  law  might  to  the  minority  be  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive,  unjust,  and  tyrannical.  Could  a  law, 
for  instance,  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  persons  upon 
the  church  ot  the  majority,  or  upon  the  political  meetings  of  the 
majority,  or  upon  sports  which  the  majority  favored  but  the 
minority  believed  demoralizing,  be  admissible  merely  because 
everybody  was  included  in  its  command  ?  Would  not,  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  universality  constitute  offensive  discrimina- 
tion, precisely  because  it  would  compel  conformity  where  equality 
of  right  would  demand  liberty  of  choice  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  general  terms  which  are  commonly  employed  in  establish- 
ing constitutional  restraints  are  always  so  entirely  clear,  certain, 

^  See  note  2,  §  638,  arUe.  It  is  not  often  that  legislatures  are  so  reckless  as  to  dis- 
regard, openly  and  boldly,  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  from  whioh  they  derive 
their  autliority  ;  bat  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes,  when  desirous  to  accomplish 
something  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Ck>nstitution  forbid,  they  have  questioned 
with  clase  and  technical  nicety  the  words  employed,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it 
may  not  1m*  possible  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  instrument,  while  defeating  its 
plain  and  manifest  purpose. 

*  Bee  anie,  $  1621. 
VOL.  II.  —  44 
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and  definite  in  tiieir  meaning  aa  to  render  andi  restrainto  a  fan, 
complete,  and  aatiabetoiy  protection,  and  a  aafe  reliance  against 
partiality  and  injustice  in  l^slation,  if  nnfortnnately  at  any 
time  passion  shoald  nsnrp  the  control  of  public  affairs,  or  cor^ 
rupt  or  interested  motives  be  suffered  to  shi^  the  laws. 
Conceding^  therefore,  that  if  correctly  construed,  and  ajq^lied 
according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning  oOier  constitutional 
provisions,  State  and  national,  mi^t  ^Sord  ample  security  for 
individual  rights,  we  may  nevertheless  pardon  the  anxiety  for 
further  prohibitions,  and  concede  that,  even  if  wholly  needless, 
the  repetition  of  such  securities  may  well  bo  excused  so  long  aa 
the  sli^test  doubt  of  their  having  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
clared shall  anywhere  be  found  to  exist 

§  1840.  Long  before  the  fourteenth  article  was  ratified,  or  even 
thought  0^  the  several  States  had  declared  in  some  form  of  words, 
in  their  constitutions,  that  no  citizen  or  no  freeman  should  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
Such  a  declaration  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  apportionment  of  the  powers  of  government  between  legisla- 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  departments.  And  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  this  declaration  of  State  constitutional  law  had,  as  a 
rule,  been  faithfully  observed  and  enforced.  Yet,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  was  not  now  tliought  to 
bo  sufficient  The  difficulty  was,  that  certain  classes  of  persons 
in  Bomo  of  tlio  States  had  not  been  within  its  protection,  cither 
becauso  held  as  property,  and,  as  such,  subject  in  groat  degree 
to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  masters,  or  because,  belonging  to  a 
proscribed  race,  they  occupied  an  anomalous  position,  and  were 
conceded  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  right  and  privilege.  All 
these  persons  were  now  citizens;  but  their  capacity  intelligently 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizenshi]),  or 
even  to  provide  with  prudence  and  foresight  for  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  themselves  and  their  families,  did  not  receive  im- 
mediate recognition  from  their  late  masters  and  rulers,  nor 
perhaps  from  the  people  in  general.  The  feeling  was  prevalent 
that,  even  if  they  were  not,  —  as  many  thought  they  were,  —  as 
compared  with  the  European  races,  deficient  in  natural  en- 
dewments,  still  their  lack  of  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
independent  and  responsible  action  must  make  them  greatly 
dependent,  and,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  servility  and  degra- 
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dation  of  their  former  condition  must  cling  to  them  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  for  generations.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas,  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  legislation  would  be 
enacted,  the  actual  purpose  of  which  might  be,  whether  avowed 
or  not,  or  the  effect  even  if  not  designed,  to  keep  the  colored 
race  for  a  time  at  least  in  that  condition  of  pupilage  and  depen- 
dence for  which  only,  as  many  believed  and  declared,  thej  were 
ada[)tod  either  by  nature  or  acquirements  ?  It  was  not  to  be 
doiiird  —  in<l<HMl  it  wiis  notorious  —  that  such  a  fear  prevailed; 
and  that  it  was  not  wholly  without  reason  was  made  apparent  in 
the  legislation  adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  which  undertook 
to  establish  peculiar  regulations  of  labor  and  apprenticeship  for 
the  colored  people.  These  regulations  assumed  the  unfitness 
of  that  people  to  act  independently  and  freely  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  the  conseciucnt  necessity  of  legislating  for  tliem  as 
dependent  persons.  If  the  public  sentiment  in  any  of  the 
States  would  demand  and  justify  such  legislation  as  being 
necessary,  was  there  not  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  judicial  tribunals  also  ?  And  if  sustained  and 
enforced,  would  not  the  probable,  nay,  the  inevitable,  result  be, 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  this  people,  or,  at  least,  to 
interpose  serious  obstacles  to  any  efforts  which  might  be  made 
to  elevate  them  to  a  condition  of  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  ?  * 

§  1941.  Tlio  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  due  process  of  law  "  has 
been  barely  alluded  to  in  another  place,  in  which  it  is  said  in 
effect  to  affirm  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and 
proceedings  of  the  common  law.^    Without  doubt  it  does  affirm 

1  Reference  ia  here  made  particularly  to  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice,  relative  to  frcodmcn,  free  negroes,  and  mnlattoes,*'  passed  by  the  legis- 
]ature  of  Mississippi,  November  22,  1865 ;  the  Vagrant  Act  of  the  same  State,  passed 
November  24,  1866  ;  the  "  Act  to*  confer  civil  rights  npon  freedmen,  and  for  other 
purposes,'*  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  26,  1866,  and  the  supplementary  act 
of  December  2d,  following ;  the  act  discriminating  in  oflencesand  punishments  between 
white  and  colored  persons,  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  29,  1866,  and  other 
legislation  somewhat  similar  in  character  adopted  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Virginia,  Sooth  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
in  the  same  and  the  foUowing  year.  Military  department  commanders  in  some  cases 
issued  orders  forbidding  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  and  declaring  it  null,  and 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  passed  April  9, 1866,  were  expressly  designed 
to  cover  it. 

*  AnU,  1 1789.    See  SUte  v.  Simons,  9  Speen,  767. 
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this  in  yerj  many  0886%  bat  certainly  not  in  aU.  lliere  890 
many  caaea  in  whioh  it  ia  admiaaible  to  take  property  withoai 
giving  any  trial  in  the  ooortBi  and  by  modea  aomewbat  arbi- 
trary;  and  there  are  alao  caaea  in  which  penKma  may  be  dqnived 
of  liberty  and  eren  of  life  by  other  proceaa  than  that  of  Hie 
common*law  coorta,  and  whidi,  nevertholcaa^  ia  ^  due  proceaa  ^ 
for  the  special  caaea  and  under  the  apecial  circumatancea.  To 
aay,  theref<»^  that  due  proceaa  of  law  implies  a  ri^t  of  trial 
according  to  the  course  of  the  conim<m  law,  ia  to  take  our  general 
definition  of  the  principle  fircon  that  whidh,  though  its  ordinary^ 
is  not  its  universal  aiq[>lication,  and  couaequently  ia  in  danger  ef 
leading  ua  into  error. 

§  1942.  A  little  ccmsideration  of  the  caaea  in  which  the  conria 
have  had  occaaion  to  conaider  and  a{^ly  thia  legal  phrase,  wiU 
perhapa  enable  us  to  gather  the  understanding  which  has  prSi* 
vailed  regarding  its  proper  importi  and  aasist  us  in  a  prqier 
application  in  the  great  variety  of  new  cases  which  must  be  con* 
stantly  arising  lioreaftor. 

§  1948.  It  baa  been  aaid  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  (te 
same,  in  legal  effecti  with  another  phraaCi  which  perhapa  ia  even 
more  often  employed  by  legal  writera  and  by  jurists,  having  been 
taken  from  the  celebrated  twenty-ninth  dbaptor  of  King  John, 
where  it  was  promised  aa  tlie  aocurity  of  freemen.  We  refer  to 
the  phrase  ^Maw  of  the  land."^  Admitting  this  identity  of 
meaning,  however,  we  are  no  nearer  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  guaranty  than  before.  Wliat  is  ^^  the 
law  of  the  land  "  7  It  cannot  be  the  common  law  merely.  Stat- 
ute law  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
legislative  department,  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring 
from  time  to  time  what  shall  be  the  law,  possesses  ample  powers 
to  make,  modify,  and  repeal,  as  public  policy  or  the  public  need 
shall  demand.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  presents  itself, 
whether  anything  may  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,  or  may 

1  ''No  freeman  shaU  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  diaaeize^  or  outlawed,  or  baniahed, 
or  any  ways  destroyed,  nor  will  the  king  pass  upon  him,  or  commit  him  to  prison, 
unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  ihe  law  of  the  land**  That  the  meaning  of  due 
process  of  law  and  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  identical,  see  Greene  v,  Briggs,  1  Curt 
C.  C.  811  ;  Murray's  Lessee  v,  Hoboken  Land  Ck>.,  18  How.  276,  per  Curtis,  J.;  State 
V.  Simons,  2  Speers^  767  ;  Vanzant  v.  Waddell,  2  Yerg.  260  ;  Wally's  Heirs  v.  Kennedy, 
Id.  564 ;  Krvine's  Appeal,  16  Penn.  St.  256 ;  Banning  v,  Taylor,  24  Penn.  St.  20%« 
Parwns  v.  Russell,  11  Mich.  129 ;  SUte  v.  Statei^  6  Cold.  241. 
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become  due  process  of  law,  which  the  legislature,  under  the 
proper  forms,  has  seen  fit  to  enact  ?  To  solve  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of  the  clause 
under  examination.  That  purpose,  as  is  apparent,  was  individual 
protection,  and  limitation  upon  power;  and  any  construction 
which  would  leave  with  the  legislature  this  unbridled  authority, 
as  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  jurist,  ^^  would  render  the 
restriction  absolutely  nugatory,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  mere  nonsense.  The  poo])lo  would  be  made  to  say 
to  the  two  houses:  *You  shall  be  vested  with  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  but  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen  unless  you  pass  a 
statute  for  that  purpose. '  In  other  words,  you  shall  not  do  the 
wrong  unless  you  choose  to  do  it"^ 

§  1944.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  advocate  and  states- 
man :  **  Everything  which  may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enact- 
ment is  not  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  If  this  were 
so,  acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confis- 
cation, acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring 
one  man's  estate  to  another,  legislative  judgments,  decrees  and 
forfeitures  in  all  possible  forms,  would  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such  a  strange  construction  would  render  constitutional  provis- 
ions of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and  void. 
It  would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  union  of  all  powers  in  the 
legislature.  There  would  be  no  general,  permanent  law  for 
courts  to  administer  or  men  to  live  under.  The  administration 
of  justice  would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony.  Judges 
would  sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees,  not  to 
declare  the  law  or  administer  the  justice  of  tlie  country."  And 
he  gives  us  a  definition  of  his  own  in  the  concise  and  compre- 
hensive language  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  the  master: 
^By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most  clearly  intended  the  general 
law;  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condemns;  which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 

1  Per  Broiiflon,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  Hill,  140.  And  tee  Hoke  v.  Henderson, 
4  Dev.  16  ;  Kinney  v.  Beverley,  1  H.  ft  M.  636  ;  Arrowsmith  v,  Burlingim,  4  McLean, 
498  ;  Lane  v.  Dorman,  8  Scam.  288 ;  Beed  v.  Wright,  2  Green,  Iowa,  16 ;  Common* 
wealth  V.  Byrne,  20  Qrat  188. 
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govem  society.  **  ^  ^  As  to  the  words  from  Magna  tnuurta,**  says 
another  eminent  jurist^  ^  after  volames  spoken  and  written  with 
a  view  to  their  exposition,  the  good  sense  of  mankind  has  at 
length  settled  down  to  this :  that  they  were  intended  to  semiB 
the  indiyidual  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  powers  ot  g<yv- 
emment,  unrestrained  by  the  established  principles,  of  priyate 
right  and  distributive  justice."' 

§  1945.  Such  have  been  the  views  of  able  juristo  and  states* 
men ;  and  the  deduction  is,  that  life,  liberty,  and  property  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  known  and  established  principles^ 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either  g^ierally  or  specially; 
either  by  courts  or  executive  officers,  or  by  legislators  them- 
selves. Different  principles  are  applicable  in  different  cases, 
and  require  different  forms  and  proceedings:  in  some,  they 
must  be  judicial ;  in  others,  the  government  may  interfere  di* 
rectly  and  ex  parte  ;  but  due  process  ol  law  in  each  particular 
case  means  such  an  exertic^  of  the  powers  of  government  as  the 
settled  maxims  of  law  permit  and  sanction,  and  under  such  safe* 
guards  for  the  protection  of  individual  righto  as  those  maxin» 
prescribe  for  the  class  of  cases  to  which  the  one  being  dealt  with 
belongs.' 

§  1946.  When  life  and  liberty  are  in  question,  there  must  in 
every  instance  be  judicial  proceedings;  and  that  requirement 
implies  an  accusation,  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
with  proper  jurisdiction,  and  a  conviction  and  judgment,  before 
the  punishment  can  be  inflicted. 

§  1947.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  earlier  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  provide  certain  safeguards  in  criminal  cases, 
and  that  among  other  things  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  is  re- 
quired, in  the  case  of  capital  or  other  infamous  crimes.^    But 

^  Webster  arguendo  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  i  Wheat  519 ;  Works  of 
Wolwtor,  V.  487. 

'  Per  Johnson,  J.,  in  Bank  of  Columbia  v.  Okely,  4  Wheat.  235.  And  see  State  v. 
Allen,  2  McCord,  56. 

*  Cooley,  Const  Lim.  856.  We  have  been  unable  to  give  a  comprehensive  defini- 
tion which  Khali  be  more  accurate.  See  Wynehamer  v.  People,  IS  N.  Y.  432,  per 
Selden,  J.;  Janes  v.  llcynolds,  2  Texas,  251,  per  Hcm]»hill,  Ch.  J.;  Wostervclt  v.  Oregg, 
12  N.  Y.  209,  \}QT  Edwards,  J. ;  Sears  v.  Cottrcll,  5  Mich.  251  ;  Gibson  v.  Mason,  5 
Nev.  302. 

*  Sixth  amendment,  aiiU,  §  1782.  In  JBx  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  120,  Mr.  Justice 
Davis,  speaking  for  tite  majority  of  the  court,  says  of  this  sixth  article  :  "  These  secu- 
rities for  personal  liberty  thus  embodied  were  such  as  wisdom  and  experience  had 
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those  amendments  apply  only  to  such  offences  as  may  be  taken 
cognizance  of  and  punished  by  the  federal  government,  and  not 
at  all  to  those  which  are  offences  only  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  several  States.  The  States,  in  the  enforcement  of 
tlicir  own  laws  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  may  dis- 
pense with  the  grand  jury  if  the  legislature  shall  so  provide ; 
and  they  may  make  all  State  offences  triable  before  a  single  . 
judge,  instead  of  by  jury,  if  that  mode  of  trial  shall  be  thought 
most  politic  or  most  conducive  to  justice.  And  no  more  under 
the  fourteenth  article  than  previously  can  the  federal  government 
iniin'foro  with  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  trial  of  State  offences: 
whatever  is  established  will  be  due  process  of  law,  so  that  it  be 
general  and  impartial  in  operation,  and  disregard  no  provision 
of  federal  or  State  constitution.  Some  cases  of  minor  offences 
have  always  been  tried  summarily  without  jury,  and  contempts 
of  court  and  of  legislative  bodies  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  like 
manner;  but  in  general  the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  the 
^^ judgment  of  his  peers,"  as  at  the  common  law,  unless  that 
mode  of  trial  is  disi)ensed  with  by  constitution,  or,  when  not 
required  by  the  constitution,  is  abolished  by  statute.  The  cases 
of  offences  against  military  and  martial  law  are  governed  by 
principles  that  are  peculiar,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  arbi- 

deiuonstrated  to  be  necesflary  for  the  protection  of  those  accused  of  crime.  And  so 
strong  wofl  the  snnse  of  the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so  jealous  were  the  peo- 
ple that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by  impUcation,  that  when 
the  original  constitution  was  proposed  for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  opposition ; 
and  but  for  the  belief  that  it  would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  ratified.  Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our  ancestors ;  for 
even  these  provisions,  expressed  in  such  plain  English  words  that  it  would  seem  the 
ingenuity  of  ninn  could  not  evade  them,  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  times 
would  arise,  when  nilers  and  people  would  become  restless  under  restraint  and  seek, 
by  sharp  and  decisive  measures,  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  just  and  proper ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless  established  by 
irrepealable  law.  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in 
the  past  might  be  attempted  in  the  future.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield 
of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doc- 
trine involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  invented  by  the  wits  of  man  than 
that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or  despotism  ;  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  it  is  based  is  false ;  for  the  government,  within  the  Constitution,  has 
nil  tlip  i>owcrs  grants  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence ;  as  has  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority.** 
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traary;  btit  tiiere  tae^  ii6veiiliele8%  aetUed  ndes  wMch  govern 
iheir  inyestigatioii,  and  tho'  tribmiala  tiiat  pimiah  ttiem  must 
keep  strioUy  within  the  limits  of  their  juriedictioii,  as  well  ia 
taking  cognizance  ol  caaea  aa  in  proceeding  to  diapoae  of  tiiem* 
Hie  common  law  is  over  and  above  all  tribunals  administering 
aqy  other  code;  and  ia  watchful  and  vigilant  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  limits  (rf  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  visit  th^n  with  penal- 
ties if  they  shall  usurp  authority  not  belcMiging  to  them.^  And 
it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  if  for  any  tribunal  the  guaranties 
by  national  or  State  constitution  prescribe  any  particular  process 
or  proceeding  for  any  specified-  case,  the  ^law  of  the  land''  in- 
cludes such  process  or  proceeding^  and  includes  also  tiie  right  to 
have  the  prosecution  conducted  according  to  established  forms.* 

§  1948.  It  cannot  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate  and 
examine  in  detail  the  various  provisions  that  are  made  by  the 
State  co|i[istitutions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty.  Some 
of  them  are  the  same  with  the  securities  provided  by  the  federal 
Oonstitution  for  cases  of  accusations  by  federal  authority,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  has  been  considered  in  previous  pages. 
An  accused  party  is  always  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty ;  and  though  he  may  be  arrested  and  detained  until  inves- 
tigation can  be  had,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled,  in  all  except 
capital  cases,  to  choose  his  keepers  if  he  sluill  give  sufficient 
security  that  they  shall  produce  him  at  the  proper  time  for  trial. 
ExceBsive  bail  must,  therefore,  not  be  required;  and  the  just 
import  of  this  is,  that  only  sufficient  should  bo  demanded  to 
render  the  production  of  the  accused  for  trial  reasonably  certain. 
And  even  in  capital  cases  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  take 
bail,  and  it  should  be  taken  unless  on  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion "the  proof  of  guilt  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great" * 

§  1949.   An  accused  person  must  also  be  put  on  trial  on  some 

1  Hale,  Hist  Com.  L.  84 ;  1  BL  Com.  418  ;  Todd,  Purl.  Gov.  I.  842 ;  In  re  Kuiup, 
16  Wu.  859.  Ill  Milligiiii'd  Ciiuo,  4  WaU.  2,  il  wus  douidiHl  Uuit  not  cvuii  tin  iict  uf  (*uii- 
gress  could  authorize  a  military  comniiasion  to  ait  for  tho  trial  of  oflfouces  againat  the 
lawa  in  a  State  where  the  civil  oourta  were  open  and  their  prooesa  unobatructed. 

*  Potter'a  Dwarria  on  Statutea,  441.  On  thia  general  aubject,  aee  Biahop^  Or.  Proc, 
Index,  "Gonatitutional  law;'*  Ck>oley,  Conat  Lim.  ch.  10. 

•  See  United  Sutea  v.  Hamilton,  8  Dall.  18  ;  United  Statea  v.  Jonea,  8  Wash.  C.  C. 
224  ;  State  v,  Rockafellow,  1  Halat  882  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Sommes,  11  Leigh,  665  ; 
People  V.  Smith,  1  CaL  9  ;  State  v.  Summona,  19  Ohio,  189  ;  Foley  «.  People,  Breeae, 
81 ;  Ullery  v.  Commonwealth,  8  B.  Monroe,  8 ;  Shore  «.  State,  6  Mo.  640  ;  Moore  v. 
state,  86  Misa.  187 ;  Ex  parU  Banka,  28  Ala.  89. 
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tegalar  and  established  form  of  accusation.  What  that  must  be 
will  depend  on  the  local  law.  In  many  of  the  States  there  must 
still  be  an  indictment  by  grand  jury,  while  in  others  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  public  prosecutor  is  allowed  to  be  substituted. 
The  requirement  of  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  was  once  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  the  security  It  gave  against  the  institu- 
tion of  unfounded,  unjust,  and  oppressive  prosecutions  by  the 
government  And  though  this  has  been  considered  a  needless 
precaution  under  popular  institutions,  and  therefore  is  done  away 
with  in  some  of  the  States,  the  courts  will  nevertheless  exercise 
a  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  the  public  prosecutor,  to 
see  that  his  authority  is  not  exercised  unjustly  and  oppressively.^ 
In  all  the  States  the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal ;  to  have  the  presence,  advice,  and 
tosistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence^  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;^  and  is  not  tobe  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself.  All  these  requirements  are  made  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  by  the  State  constitutions ;  and  however 
much  the  forms  of  proceeding  or  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  may 
be  changed,  due  process  of  law  must  necessarily  include  each  and 
all  of  these  requisites.  And  if  conviction  follows,  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  demand  that  the  precise  punishment  the  law  has 
prescribed  for  his  case,  and  no  greater  or  different,  shall  be 
awarded.  Unless  the  law  leaves  a  discretion  to  the  officer,  he 
can  exercise  none  whatever ;  even  a  milder  punishment  than  the 
prescribed  penalty.  If  different  In  its  nature,  and  not  simply 
constituting  a  part  of  that  fixed  by  law,  would  be  wholly  inad- 
missible and  illegal.' 

§  1950.  It  should  bo  observed  of  the  terms,  "life,''  "liberty,'* 
and  "property,"  that  they  are  representative  terms,  and  are  in- 
tended and  must  bo  understood  to  cover  every  right  to  which  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  is  entitled  under  the  law.  The  limbs 
are  equally  protected  with  the  life ;  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  any  legitimate  calling  or  occupation  is  as  much  guar- 
anteed as  the  right  to  go  at  large  and  move  about  from  place  to 

1  See  Curtis  v.  State,  6  Cold.  9  ;  Hard  v.  i'eople,  25  Mich. 

*  See,  fui  to  this,  GoodmAn  v.  State,  Meigs,  197  ;  United  SUtes  v.  Little,  2  Wash. 
C  C.  205  ;  United  States  r.  Ortega*  4  Wash.  C  C.  581 ;  State  v.  Thomas,  64  N.  C.  74. 

s  Roame  v.  The  King,  7  Ad.  ft  EU.  58 ;  Lowenbeig  v.  People,  27  N.T.  886 ;  VHdUh 
bread  o.  Regina,  7  Q.  B.  582. 
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place.  Hie  word  ^liberty **  here  emplofod  inqiUes  the  q[>po8ite 
of  all  those  thingB  wfaicli,  beside  the  depri?atioa  of  life  and  pro|H 
ertf,  were  forbidden  by  the  Great  Oharter.  In  tiie  charter  as 
ccmfirmed  by  Henry  IlL,  no  freeman  was  to  be  seized,  or  impris- 
oned, or  deprived  of  his  liberties  or  free  ciistomsi  or  outlawed 
or  banished,  or  any  ways  destroyed,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  rights  thus  guaranteed  are  something  more  than  the 
mere  privileges  of  locomotion ;  the  guarantee  is  the  n^ation  of 
arbitrary  power  in  every  form  which  results  bi  a  deprivation  of 
ri^t  The  word  we  employ  to  comprdiend  the  whole  is  nol^ 
therefore,  a  mere  shield  to  personal  liberty,  but  to  civil  liberty, 
and  to  political  liberty  also  so  far  as  it  has  been  conferred  and 
is  possessed.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  say  that  arbi« 
trary  arrests  were  forbidden,  but  that  the  freedom  of  speech,  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship^  the  rig^  of  self-defence  against 
unlawful  violence,  the  right  freely  to  buy  and  sell  as  others  may, 
or  the  right  in  the  public  schools,  found  no  protection  here;  or 
that  individuals  might  be  selected  out  and  by  l^slative  act  ar- 
bitrarily deprived  of  the  benefit  of  exemption  laws,  pre-emption 
laws,  or  even  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  word,  on  tlie  oUuht 
hand,  embraces  all  our  liberties  —  personal,  civil,  and  politioaL 
Mono  of  them  are  to  be  talcen  away,  except  in  accordance  with 
established  principles;  none  can  be  forfeited,  except  upon  the 
finding  of  legal  cause,  after  due  inquiry.^ 

1  Doctor  Lieber  aays  :  "We  should  no  more  think  of  defining  liberty  in  onr  consti- 
tntions  than  people  going  to  be  married  would  stop  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  lo?e." 
Civ.  Lib.  and  Self-Go?t.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  introduce  a  definition 
from  Mr.  Mill :  **  This,  then,  is  the  appropriate  region  of  human  liberty.  It  com- 
prises, first,  the  inward  domain  of  consciousness  ;  demanding  liberty  of  conscience  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense ;  liberty  of  thought  and  feeling ;  absolute  freedom  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  subjects,  practical  or  specuhitiye,  scientific,  moral,  or 
theological.  The  lilwrty  of  expressing  and  publishing  opinions  may  seem  to  full  under 
a  different  principle,  since  it  Iwlongs  to  tliat  jmrt  of  the  conduct  of  an  individual 
whi<;h  conwniH  other  people  ;  hut,  l»olng  almost  of  as  much  iiiiiwrUint-e  as  the  liU-rly 
of  thought  itself,  and  renting  in  great  part  on  the  some  reasons,  is  practically  in»|iiir- 
able  from  it  Secondly,  the  principle  requires  liberty  of  tastes  and  pursuite  ;  of  franj- 
ing  the  plan  of  our  life  to  suit  our  character ;  of  doing  as  we  like,  subject  to  such 
consequences  as  may  follow,  without  impediment  from  our  fellow-creatures,  so  long  a^ 
what  we  do  does  not  harm  them,  even  though  they  should  think  our  conduct  foolish, 
perverse,  or  wrong.  Thirdly,  from  this  liberty  of  each  individual  follows  the  lil>erty, 
within  the  same  limits,  of  combination  among  individuals ;  freedom  to  unite  for  any 
purpose  not  involving  harm  to  others  ;  the  persons  combining  being  snpposed  to  be  of 
full  age,  and  not  forced  or  deceived.    No  society  in  which  these  liberties  are  not,  on 
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§  1951.  In  considering  the  right  to  property,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  fundamental  and  universal  rule  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  one  and  passed  over  to  an  adverse  claimant,  by 
legislative  or  any  other  authority,  without  giving  the  parties 
interested  a  hearing  in  court.  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said 
that  "  that  government  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  free  where 
the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely  dependent  upon  Ihe  will  of 
a  legislative  body  without  any  restraint  The  fundamental 
maxims  of  a  free  government  seem  to  require  that  the  right  of 
personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held  sacred.  At 
least  no  court  of  justice  in  tins  country  would  bo  warranted  in 
assuming  that  the  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them  —  a 
power  so  repugnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
civil  liberty  —  lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative 
authority,  or  ought  to  be  implied  from  any  general  expressions 
of  the  will  of  the  iKJople.  The  people  ought  not  to  bo  presumed 
to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well-being  with- 
out very  strong  and  direct  expressions  of  such  an  intention. 
Wc  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  legislative  act  to  transfer  the 
pro|)city  of  A.  to  B.  without  his  consent  has  been  held  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  legislative  power  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  resisted  as  inconsistent 
with  just  principles  by  every  judicial  tribunal  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced. "  * 

§  1952.  There  are,  however,  and  must  be  many  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  parties  may  be  directly,  greatly,  and  injuriously 
affected  by  mere  legislative  action  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  recognized  in  free  gov- 
ernments.    Any  change  in  the  general  law  of  the  State  may 

the  whole,  roftpcrted,  is  free,  whntever  may  be  its  fonn  of  goTemtnent ;  And  none  is 
completely  free  in  which  they  do  not  exist  absolute  and  nnqnalified.  The  only  free- 
dom which  deserves  the  name  is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it 
Each  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  health,  whether  bodily,  or  mental  and  spiritual. 
Mankind  are  greater  gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as  seems  good  to  themselves 
than  by  com|)elling  each  to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest."    Mill  on  Liberty,  Introd. 

1  Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  2  Pet.  667,  658.  See  also  Bowman  v,  Middleton,  1  Bay, 
252  ;  Ervine's  Appeal,  16  Ponn.  St  266.  The  right  of  private  property,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  was  not  "  introduced  as  the  result  of  prince's  edicts,  concessions,  and  char- 
ters, but  it  was  the  old  fundamental  law,  springing  from  the  original  frame  and  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  realm."  Arg.  Nightingale  v.  Bridges,  Shower,  188.  And  see  Osbom  «. 
Nicholson,  18  Wall.  654. 
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dfttppoiatod  fai  Us  expeetatioM  I7  As  mam  fji— gt  ''Moil 
dYil  rights  aie  darned  fram  00  pdblie  km^  i^tM&roOe 
fi|^  beeome  Tested  fai  psiiiciilsr  mJ&inimlla^  As  eoBfeBiCBes 
of  the  8tste  proctties  smendniwits  or  repesls  of  fliossla»%flMHS 
indiridiisls  hsTS  no  eanse  of  eonqdaiatL  Ths  pover  ttisi  anOMr- 
ises  or  prqxises  to  give  msj  slwajs  levoke  beiofe  sa  mlaraift  is 
irested  in  tiie  donee,'' ^  Moflung^  flioebiie^  esn  be  diesier  tfusi 
fliat  tiie  roles  of  desoeni  sre  sob jeet  to  be  dwnged  Iqr  kgislstiie 
stitboritjr^  and  tfae  modifiestions  maj  be  made  to  i^iplj  to  any 
property  not  already  passed  to  tfae  hdr  by  tfae  death  (tf  the  ownse. 
No  one  is  heir  to  tfae  living;  and  tibe  promise  whidi  the  law  to- 
day may  hold  oat  to  one  standing  in  a  partieolar  lelatioii  to  fliO 
owner^  that  he  shall  be  heir  on  the  own^'s  death,  is  only  n 
l^^islatiye  expreasion  of  tfae  present  lieir  ss  to  what  is  proper 
and  politic;  an  expreasion  whidi  eonfers  no  rig^  and  is  wibjeek 
to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time^  wheneyer  the  liew  of  what  is  jnsk 
or  politic  may  change.  The  aame  is  tme  of  rights  expectent 
nnder  the  marriage  relation.  If  bjr  the  existing  law  rights  are 
to  be  vested  .in  the  wife  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  in  the 
husband  on  tfae  death  of  the  wife,  it  is  nevertheless  competent 
for  the  legislatare  at  any  time  to  so  change  tiie  general  law  as 
to  cut  off  the  expectancy,  even  as  to  peraons  already  joined  in 
that  relation.^ 

§  1958.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  consider  at 
length  the  subject  of  vested  rights,  and  the  protection  thereof 
against  the  legislative  power  of  the  States.^  A  brief  reference 
to  general  principles,  the  most  of  which  are  familiar,  is  all 
that  the  plan  of  this  work  seems  to  demand,  — those  principles 
and  the  authorities  which  support  them  being  applicable  e(|tially 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  amended,  and  under 
those  of  the  States,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  contain  the 
like  limitations  upon  legislative  power. 

§  1054.    All  the  property  and  vested  rights  of  individuals  are 

A  Per  Woodbury,  J.,  in  MerrU  9.  Sherbonme,  1  N.  H.  218. 

>  Moore  v.  Mayor,  &c.  of  New  York,  4  Sandf.  466  ;  and  8  N.  Y.  100  ;  Westervelt 
V.  Gregg,  12  N.  Y.  208  ;  Noel  v.  Ewing,  9  Ind.  57 ;  Barbour  v.  Barbour,  46  Me.  9  ; 
Lucas  V.  Bavryer,  17  Iowa,  617  ;  Hathom  v.  Lyon,  2  Mich.  93 ;  Plumb  v.  Sawyer,  21 
Conn.  861 ;  Clarke  v.  McCreary,  12  S.  &  M.  847  ;  Pratt  v.  Tefft,  14  Mich.  191. 

*  See  upon  this  subject  in  general,  Cooley's  Oonst  Lim.  ch.  11  and  6 ;  Potter^s 
Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  13. 
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subject  to  such  regulations  of  police  as  the  legislature  may  estab* 
lish  with  a  view  to  protect  the  community  and  its  several 
jDiembers  against  such  use  or  employment  thereof  as  would  be 
injurious  to  society  or  unjust  toward  other  individuals,  (a)  It 
has  been  justly  said  to  be  **  a  settled  principle,  growing  out  of 
the  nature  of  well-ordered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be  his  title, 
holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  of  it  shall  not 
bo  injurious  to  Uio  equal  enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal 
right  to  the  cnjoymont  of  their  property,  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  community.  All  property  ...  is  Iield  subject^to 
those  general  regulations  which  are  necessary  for  the  common  > 
good  and  general  welfare. "  ^  And  ^  it  must  of  course  be  within 
the  range  of  legislative  action  to  define  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  every  one  may  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others."^ 
Illustrations  might  be  given  indefinitely  of  the  proper  use  and 
employment  of  this  power  in  such  manner  as,  though  lawful, 
may  greatly  circumscribe  the  use  and  reduce  the  value  of  some 
one  or  more  species  of  property,  and  in  some  cases  even  practi* 
cally  annihilate  it;  but  as  some  of  the  most  striking  and  forcible 
of  these  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  cases  fully  considered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  general 
grounds  of  the  decisions  may  now  be  assumed  to  be  familiar,  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  them  here.  We  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  State  laws  in  restraint  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  have  been  held  not  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  federal  Coiistitution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  if  rigidly  enforced,  the  result  would  be  to  render  an 
important  article  of  commerce  practically  of  little  value  within 
the  States  adopting  such  laws.'    Indeed  in  some  cases  express 

^  Commonwealth  o.  Alger,  7  Cush.  84,  per  Shaw,  Ch.  J.  See  the  maxim,  "  Sie  utere 
tuo  ut  alienum  non  loBdas,*'  explained  and  illiutratad  in  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  6  Am. 
ed.  p.  827. 

*  Thorpe  v,  Rutland  k  Barlington  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Yt.  149,  perRedfield,  J.  See  this 
case  for  a  masterly  statement  of  the  police  power,  its  extent  and  boands.  See  also 
Vanderbilt  v,  Adams,  7  Cow.  851 ;  People  v.  Shepard,  86  N.  Y.  286. 

'  License  Cases,  5  How.  604.    And  see  Brown  v,  Maryland,  12  Wheat  419  ;  Lin- 

(a)  SeeBarbiere  v.  Connolly,  118  U.  S.  Yirginia,  108  U.  S.  844  ;  Cooley,  Const 

27  ;   Soon   Hing  v.  Crowley,  Id.   708  ;  Lim.,  694,  721-726,  744,  6th  ed.  ;  anU, 

Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall.  894;  ni(M§tmq. 
Mann  tr.  niinois,  94  JJ.  S.  77;  Webbemti 
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aotlioritj  htm  beat  giyen  to  dartrojr  intoxiesliiig  drinks  illegaDy 
kqil  for  •ale;(a)  and  if  inroper  secoritiet  are  pnrrided  by  the  lair 
for  determining  flie  offence,  it  is  not  anfiiMeed  andi  laws  can  be 
beld  invalid  The  ocmatant  inyitation  to  the  poblic  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  laws  is  of  itMlf  a  aeriooa  offmce^  in  the  natore 
of  a  nniaance^  which  perli^Mi  cannot  oUienriae  be  effectoally 
abated^  Bat  in  general  police  laws  are  only  incidentally  in- 
jnriooa  to  property;  they  do  not  dee^y  prop^-ty,  bat  fliey  coin- 
pel  sach  reaaonabley  prqwr,  pradent,  and  safe  nae  of  the  same  as 
ahall  haye  dae  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  othere. 

§  1955.  All  rights  in  prqwrty  are  alao  aabject  to  aach  laws 
aa  may  bo  passed  to  compel  tiiose  who  own  or  raijoy  it  to  contrib- 
ute their  proportion  to  the  poblic  burdens  by  way  of  taxation. 
The  texing  power  of  the  State  is  a  tremendous  power,  which,  if 
the  exigencies  (rf  the  government  require,  may  be  exerted  in 
imposing  a  tax  upon  property  within  the  jarisdiction  of  the  State 
which  imposes  it  to  any  extent  which  tlio  will  of  the  legislative 
authority  may  prescribe.*  Tet  this  power  is  subject  to  the  con* 
trol  of  certoin  principles  which  lie  i^  its  foundation ;  it  must  in 
good  foiih  be  exercised  for  public  purposes  and  not  for  private, 
and  the  taxes  must  be  levied  upon  some  system  of  impartiality 
and  uniformity,  with  a  view  to  the  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden.  All  imposition  on  other  grounds  or  for  other  purposes 
would  be  not  taxation,  but  plunder.^ 

§  1956.  Every  species  of  individual  property  is  also  subject 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  special  needs  of  either  the  State  or 
national  government,  whenever  any  particular  parcel  thereof  is 
demanded  for  any  public  object  Here,  again,  the  power  to  ap- 
propriate is  subject  to  certain  restrictions ;  it  must  not  be  exer- 
cised without  making  due  compensation  for  whatever  is  taken ; 
no  more  must  bo  appropriated  than  is  necessary ;  and  if  compcn- 

colli  V.  Siiiilli,  27  Vt.  835  ;  Hnulfonl  v,  Stovciiti,  10  Qniy,  870  ,  Stuto  r.  KiibiiiHiiii,  41) 
Mo.  286 ;  ItcynoKla  v.  Qoary,  26  Conn.  179 ;  Jones  P.  Poopio,  14  111.  196  ;  Santo  v. 
State,  2  Iowa,  202  ;  Ooninionwealth  v.  Kondoll,  12  Cusli.  414  ;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim. 
588  and  cases  cited  ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  14. 

1  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  583  and  cases  cited.  See,  however,  Wynehamer  v.  People, 
18  N.  Y.  878  ;  Meshmoier  v.  State,  11  Ind.  484. 

'  Weston  o.  Charleston,  4  Pet.  449 ;  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York,  2  Black, 
681  ;  McCnUoch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  431 ;  The  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  118. 

s  Sharpless  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  21  Penn.  St.  168 ;  Tyson  v.  School  Directors,  51  Penn. 
St  9 ;  Opinion  of  Judges,  58  Me.  570. 

(a)  See  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S.  1. 
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sation  is  not  agreed  upon  it  mnst  be  assessed  by  some  impartial 
tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  State  authority. 
And  in  tliis  as  well  ajs  all  other  cases  in  which  the  owner  may 
be  deprived  of  his  property  by  proceedings  in  invitum^  the  law 
authorizing  such  proceedings  must  be  complied  with  in  all  its 
essential  requirements  or  the  proceedings  will  be  ineffectual.^ 
Due  process  of  law  requires,  fi''^^  ^^  legislative  act  authorizing 
the  appropriation,  pointing  out  how  it  may  be  made  and  how  the 
compensation  shall  Ix)  assessed;  and  ieeondlt/j  that  the  parties 
or  ofliccrs  proceeding  to  make  the  appropriation  shall  keep 
within  the  authority  conferred,  and  observe  every  regulation 
which  the  act  makes  for  the  protection  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
property-owner,  except  as  he  may  see  fit  voluntarily  to  waive 
them.*  The  propriety  of  these  rules  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  discussion  or  elucidation. 

§  1957.  There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature  to  affect  the  rights  of  parties  has  been  sustained, 
that  may  at  first  view  appear  more  questionable  than  those  just 
referred  to.  But  when  the  principle  that  underlies  them  is  seen 
and  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  sound 
and  the  principle  itself  as  safe.  The  limitation  upon  such  inter- 
vention is,  that  vested  rights  are  not  to  be  disturbed ;  but,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  '^  courts  do  not  regard  rights  as  vested  con- 
trary to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case."^  A  party  has  no 
vested  right  in  a  rule  of  law  which  would  give  him  an  inequi- 
table advantage  over  another;  and  such  rule  may  therefore  be 
repealed  and  the  advantage  thereby  taken  away.  To  illustrate 
this  remark :  If  by  law  a  conveyance  should  be  declared  invalid 
if  it  wanted  the  formality  of  a  seal ;  or  a  note  void  if  usurious 
interest  was  promised  by  it;  or  if  in  any  other  case,  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  a  party  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  his  con- 
tract entered  into  intelligently  and  without  fraud,  there  would 
be  no  sound  reason  for  permitting  him  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  if  afterwards,  on  a  different  view  of  public 

*  WilHanis  v,  Peyton,  4  Wheat.  77  ;  Thatcher  v.  PoweU,  «  Wheat.  119 ;  Beaty  v, 
Knowlcr,  4  Pet.  168  ;  Early  v.  Doe,  16  How.  610  ;  Bule  v.  Parker,  1  Cooke,  865  ;  Parker 
V.  Overman,  18  How.  137. 

s  1  Kedfield  on  Railw.  239-241 ;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  ch.  16  ;  Potter's  Dwtrris  on 
Statutes,  ch.  11. 

'  State  1*.  Newark,  3  Dutch.  197.  Or,  as  is  said  eltewhere,  a  party  cannot  have  a 
vested  right  to  do  wrong.    Foster  v,  Essex  Bank,  16  Mass.  246. 
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poliqr,  the  lei^glature  shoald  change  tiie  rale,  and  give  effeet  to 
hie  conyeyance,  note,  or  other  -cmitrae^  ^xbhAIj  aceording  to  the 
original  intention.^  Such  inftrmitioe  in  oontracte  and  convej* 
ancee  are  oftoi  cored  in  this  manner,  and  wifli  entire  jnstiee; 
and  the  same  may  also  be  dcme  with  defects  in  legal  proceedings 
occasioned  by  mere  irregularities.  Where  a  court  or  its  olBcera, 
in  a  case  of  which  the  court  has  full  jurisdiction,  haye  failed  to 
observe  strictly  the  rules  of  i^rocedure  which  are  prescribed  for 
the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  party, 
who  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  irregularity,  is  nevertheless 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  error  to  avoid  the  proceed- 
ings, it  is  often  not  only  just  but  highly  proper  that  the  Icgis- 
latoro  should  interfere  aiul  cure  the  defect  by  validating  the 
proceedings.*  And  if  this  may  be  done  in  proceedings  which 
concern  only  private  parties,  it  may  be  done  in  case  of  errors  in 
the  proceedings  of  corporations  and  of  public  bodies.  Retrospec- 
tive legislation  to  cure  their  irregularities  is  not  forbidden  liy 
the  clause  of  the  amendment  now  under  discussion,  nor  under 
any  provision  of  the  federal  Gonstitation.  It  must  nevertheless 
be  conceded  —  as  has  often  been  remarlcod  when  such  li^slation 
has  been  under  discussion —^  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse 
in  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases;  and  in  some  States  it  hss 
been  deemed  wise  to  prohibit  retrospective  laws  entirely.' 

§  1958.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  more  particularly, 
in  this  place,  into  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
legislature  may  change  a  rule  of  law  in  order  to  take  away  a 
remedy  which,  resting  upon  mere  technical  reasons,  it  might  be 
unjust  to  insist  upon;  or  to  perfect  a  remedy  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  defeated.  The  rules  which  determine  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  cases  are  broad  rules  of  right  and  justice; 

1  Sattcrloe  v.  Matliewson,  2  Pot.  880  ;  Wataon  v.  Morccr,  8  Put.  88  ;  (-uri>untor  v. 
Pennsylvania,  7  How.  466. 

'  Sco  Keaniey  v.  Tuylor,  15  How.  494  ;  Goahon  v,  Stouington,  4  Conn.  224  ;  Clies- 
nut  V,  Shane's  Lessee,  16  Ohio,  699  ;  Davis  v.  State  Bank,  7  Ind.  316  ;  Underwood  v. 
Lilly,  10  a  &R.  97  ;  Selsby  v.  Redlon,  19  Wis.  17  ;  Parroelee  o.  Lawrence,  48  111.  831 ; 
State  V,  Union,  33  N.  J.  865  ;  Bristol  v,  Snpervisors,  &c.,  20  Mich.  93.  But  the  legis- 
lature cannot,  on  pretence  of  curing  defects  in  legal  proceedings,  make  good  those  which 
have  been  had  without  jurisdiction.  See  Denny  v,  Mattoou,  2  Allen,  261 ;  McDaniel 
V,  Correll,  19  III.  226 ;  Hart  v.  Henderson,  17  Mich.  218. 

'  See  §  1398  ante.  See  the  subject  of  retrospective  laws  in  general  considered  in 
Smith,  Stat,  and  Const.  Construction,  289-309  ;  Sedgwick,  Stat,  and  Const.  Law, 
188,  406,  680  ;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  869-888  ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Stat.  163-166. 
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and  it  is  not  often,  when  there  is  occasion  to  apply  them,  that 
there  can  be  difliculty  in  discerning  plainly  the  line  of  constitu* 
tional  limitation.^ 

§  1959.  The  provision  that  no  State  '*  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  would 
not  seem  to  call  for  much  remark.  Unquestionably  every  person 
—  all  being  now  freemen  —  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  without  any  such  express  declaration.  But  with  the 
IMiwcr  in  Congress  to  enforce  this  provision  by  "appropriate 
legislation,"  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  im])ortance  to  deter- 
mine in  what  consists  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  what 
amounts  to  a  denial  thereof. 

1  Those  laws  which  compel  the  owner  of  Und  who  has  recovered  it  from  an 
adverse  irassessor  to  pay  for  the  betterments  which  the  latter  has  made  in  good 
faith  thereon,  have  sometimes  been  assailed  as  being  forbidden  by  the  requirement 
of  due  process  of  law ;  but  the  courts  have  sustained  Uiem.  See  particularly  the 
cases  of  Brown  r.  Storm,  4  Vt.  87,  and  Ross  v.  Irving,  14  111.  171  ;  and  for  the  limit 
to  such  laws,  McCoy  v,  Grandy,  8  Ohio,  N.  8.  468  ;  Cliilds  v.  Shower,  18  Iowa,  261. 

So  the  special  statutes  which  in  particnlar  cases  have  authorized  the  gnardians 
of  minors,  or  nllicr  ]>crsons  standing  in  fiduciary  rolntions,  to  make  sale  of  the  property 
of  thoir  wards  or  other  cestuiM  que  Irud,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur^ioses  of  their 
trust,  have  also  been  attacked  on  the  groiud  that  due  process  of  law  required  judicial 
proceedings  to  give  the  authority ;  but  the  courts  have  held  otherwise.  See  Wil- 
kinson V.  Lclaiid,  2  Pet.  660  ;  Watkins  v.  Holman's  I^essee,  16  Pet  26  ;  Suydam  v. 
Williamson,  24  How.  427  ;  Williamson  v.  Suydam,  6  Wall  728  ;  Florentine  v.  Barton, 
2  Wall.  210  ;  Rice  o.  Parkman,  16  Mass.  826  ;  Cochran  v.  Van  Surlay,  20  Wend.  878  ; 
Heirs  of  Hoi  man  v.  Bank  of  Norfolk,  12  AU.  869  ;  Doe  v,  Douglass,  8  Blackf.  10 ; 
Carrol  v,  Olmstead's  Lessee,  16  Ohio,  261 ;  Thurston  v.  Thurston,  6  R  I.  296 ;  Wil- 
liamson  v.  Williamson,  8  S.  &  M.  716  ;  Estep  v.  Hutchman,  14  B.  k  R.  486 ;  Dorsey 
o.  Gilbert,  II  6.  &  J.  87 ;  Kirby  v.  Chetwood's  Adm*rs,  4  T.  B.  Monr.  91 ;  Snowhill 
V.  Snowhill,  2  Green,  Cb.  20  ;  Moore  v.  Maxwell,  18  Ark.  469.  There  are  many  other 
cases  which  snpiwrt  these. 

The  legislature  may  cut  off  rights  by  statutes  of  limitation  where  they  are  not 
asserted  in  a  time  specified  ;  but  this  must  be  such  time  as  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  assert  them.  Mitchell  v.  Clark,  110  U.  8.  688  ;  Call  v,  Hagger,  8  Mass.  428 ;  Pro- 
prietors,  &c.  v.  Laboree,  2  Greenl.  294 ;  Society,  kc  v.  Wheeler,  2  Gall.  141  ;  Black- 
ford V.  Peltier,  1  Blackf.  86  ;  Thornton  o.  Turner,  11  Minn.  889  ;  Price  v.  Hopkin,  18 
Mich.  818  ;  Morton  v,  Starkey,  McCahon  (Ran.)  118  ;  Berry  v.  Ramsdell,  4  Met.  (Ky.) 
296  ;  Osl)om  v.  Jaines,  17  Wis.  678.  And  when  a  right  has  thus  been  once  cut  off, 
the  legislature  cannot  revive  it  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Brent  v.  Chapman,  6  Cranch, 
868  ;  Newby*s  Adm'rs  v,  Blakey,  8  H.  &  M.  67 ;  Parish  v.  Eager,  16  Wis.  682  ;  Bngg's 
Appeal,  43  Penn.  SL  612  ;  liOfllngwcll  v.  Warren,  2  Block,  690.  But  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations may  Iw  rrpcalcil.     Camplicll  v.  Holt,  116  U.  8.  620. 

Penaltiirs  given  by  statute  may  be  taken  away  by  statute.    Oriental  Bank  v.  Freeze, 
6  Shep.  100  ;  Welch  v.  Wadsworth,  80  Conn.  149  ;  O'Relly  v,  Athens  Mannf.  Co.,  86 
Ga.  61 ;  Curtis  v.  Leavitt,  16  N.  Y.  9 ;  Engle  v.  Shurts,  1  Mich.  160 ;  Confiscation 
Cases,  7  Wall.  464. 
VOL.  II. — 45 
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§  I960.  It  is  to  be  observed  finrt^  fbat  this  danae^  ci  its  own 
force,  neither  ccmf ers  ri|^  nor  giyes  privil^es :  its  sole  offioe  is 
to  ensure  impartial  legal  protection  to  snch  as  nnder  the  laws 
may  exist  It  is  a  formal  declarati<m  of  the  great  principle  that 
has  been  justly  said  to  perrade  and  animate  the  irhole  spirit  of 
our  constituti<m  of  government,  that  all  are  equal  before  tiie 
law,^  —  a  principle,  nevertheless,  which  must  needs  be  applied 
with  some  reserve  and  CMition.  ^  When  it  comes  to  be  applied,  ** 
says  the  same  eminent  autiiority,  ^to  the  actual  and  various  c<m- 
ditions  of  persons  in  society,  it  will  not  warrant  the  assertion 
that  men  and  women  are  legally  clothed  with  the  same  civil  and 
political  powers,  and  that  children  and  adults  are  legally  to  have 
the  same  functions,  and  bo  subject  to  the  same  treatment;  but  only 
that  the  rights  of  all,  as  they  are  settled  and  regulated  by  law, 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  paternal  consideration  and  protection 
of  the  law  for  their  maintenance  and  security.  What  those 
rights  are  to  which  individuals,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  cir* 
cumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  society,  are  enti- 
tled, must  depend  upon  laws  adapted  to  their  respective  relations 
and  conditions.''* 

§  1961.  But  thou^  there  may  be  discriminations  betweai 
classes  of  persons  where  reasons  exist  which  make  them  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  tiioro  can  bo  none  based  upon  grounds  purely 
arbitrary.  The  law,  for  instance,  may,  with  manifest  propriety, 
cstuhlisli  tlio  ago  of  inujority,  and  docluro  thai  biicIi  ub  have  not 
reached  it  shall  be  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts ;  but  no 
one  would  undertake  to  defend  upon  constitutional  grounds  an 
enactment  that,  of  the  persons  reaching  that  age,  those  possess- 
ing certain  physical  characteristics,  in  no  way  affecting  their 
capacity  or  fitness  for  general  business  or  impairing  their  use- 
fulness 08  citizens,  should  remain  in  a  condition  of  permanent 
disability.  Such  an  enactment  would  assail  the  very  founda- 
tions of  a  government  whose  fundamental  idea  is  the  equality  of 
all  its  citizens.     And  now  that  it  has  become  a  settled  rule  of 

f^Wac__    -^   _- ^_-^   ^ ,    ,-.     ^ 

1  Shaw,  Ch.  J.,  in  Roberts  v.  Boston,  6  Cosh.  206. 

*  Ibid.  This  subject  is  considered  by  the  writer  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Lim- 
itations, pp.  889-S97.  See  the  learned  aigument  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  Roberts  v.  Boston, 
given  in  full  in  his  works,  II.  327. 


constitutional  ji||MRat  color  or  race  is  no  badge  of  inferiority 
and  no  tfest  oflB^acity  to  participate  in  the  government,  we 
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doubt  if  any  distinction  whatever,  either  in  right  or  in  privilege, 
which  has  color  or  race  for  its  sole  basis,  can  either  be  estab- 
lished in  the  law  or  enforced  where  it  had  been  previously 
established. 

§  1962.  Congress  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  has  assumed  that  there  may  be  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
direct  denial  of  the  State.  The  third  section  of  that  act  declares, 
"That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlaw- 
ful combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  shall  so  obstruct 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof  and  of  the  United 
States  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  Uio  people  of  such 
State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  or  protec- 
tion named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  such  State  shall  either  be  unable  to 
protect,  or  shall  from  any  cause  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of 
the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by 
such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  And  it 
proceeds  thereupon  to  make  provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

§  1968.  The  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  provides, 
that  "  RoproRontatives  shall  bo  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  res|)cctive  munbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  |>orsons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  choice  of  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  meml)ers  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age^n  such  State."  This 
article,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  adoptecMg^re  colored  per- 
sons generally  were  admitted  to  the  privilej^^f  sufihage,  and 
this  section  thereof  was  intended  to  preclude  the  States  which 
denied  them  that  privilege  from  having  the  benefit  of  their  num- 
bers as  a  basis  for  representation.  It  will  be  manifest  from  itB 
tenns  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  its  adoption  passed  away 
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(m  the  ratificatioii  of  the  succeeding  urticle^  and  its  impcnrtanoe^ 
if  any,  will  depend  upon  future  eventa. 

§  1964.  The  third  section  declares  that  ^No  p^son  shall  be 
a  senator  or  representatdve  in  Oongress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President^  or  hold  any  officci  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who^  having  prerionsly 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Oongress,  <»r  as  an  officer  of  tiie 
United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State^  to  support  the  Oonsti* 
tution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereoi  But  Oongress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house,  remove  such  disability.  **  ^  The  disability  hero  im- 
posed has  been  removed  by  0<mgress  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  wiU  be  continued  Icmger 
in  few,  if  any.  It  must  be  conceded  that  laige  numbers  — 
perhaps  the  great  majority  —  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Union,  did  so  under  the 
sincere  conviction  tiiat^  though  this  r^nedy  for  their  grievances 
might  be  extra-constitutional,  it  was  nevertheless  matter  of 
strict  right;  and  when  it  was  settled,  as  practically  it  soon  was, 
that  criminal  prosecutions  were  not  to  be  prised  to  the  con- 
viction of  any  persons  for  the  attempt^  the  policy  of  proscribing 
any  class,  and  disqualifying  ihem  from  participation  in  the 
government,  was  by  no  means  universally  conceded.^    And  at 

1  A  State  may  provide  for  judicially  inquiring  into  the  holding  of  a  State  office  in 
Tiolation  of  this  provision.    State  v.  Watkins,  21  La.  Ann.  R.  631. 

*  Among  the  first  to  deny  the'  policy  of  disabilities  was  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  his  valedictory  address  as  governor,  in  which  he  urged  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  African  race,  he  says  of 
the  States  lately  in  rel)cllion  :  "  Wo  are  desirous  of  their  reoi^ganization,  and  to  end 
the  use  of  the  war  power.  But  I  am  confident  we  cannot  reoi^uize  political  society 
with  any  proper  security  :  fa-si,  unless  we  let  in  the  people  to  a  co-operation,  and  not 
merely  an  arbitrarily  selected  portion  of  them  ;  second,  unless  we  give  those  who  are 
by  their  intelligence  and  character  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  who  surely 
will  lead  them  by  and  by,  an  opportunity  to  lead  them  now."  And  again  :  "There 
ought  now  to  be  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  peace,  — just  as  vigorous  as  our  recent 
prosecution  of  the  warl  'Vfe  ought  to  extend  our  hands  with  cordial  good-will  to 
meet  the  proffered  hands  of  the  south ;  demanding  no  attitude  of  humiliation  from 
any  ;  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  conquered,  —  notwithstanding  the  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  between  the  parties  belligerent.  We  ought,  by  all  the  means  and 
instrumentalities  of  peace  ;  by  all  the  thrifty  methods  of  industry ;  by  all  the  re- 
creative agencies  of  education  and  religion,  to  help  rebuild  the  waste  places,  and 
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this  time  the  conviction  appears  to  be  general  among  all  parties 
that  the  period  when  disabilities  can  be  needful  and  politic  — 
conceding  it  to  have  once  existed  —  has  passed  away. 

§  1965.  To  the  same  amendatory  article  it  was  regarded  im- 
portant to  add  a  fourtli  section,  which  should  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  firBt,  by  affirming  the 
unquestionable  character  of  the  national  indebtedness,  and  %ec' 
omlj  by  precluding  tlic  assumption  by  the  nation  of  obligations 
with  which  it  could  not  with  any  justice  bo  burdened,  but  which 
novorllH^loHH,  it  was  poflsiblo  tliat  a  combination  of  interests 
might  otherwise,  at  some  future  time,  succeed  in  fastening  upon 
it  Incidentally,  it  was  deemed  wise  also  to  protect  the  States 
against  the  same  danger.  The  section  is  as  follows:  ^^The 
validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  boun- 
ties for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
sliall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim 
for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void."  If  any 
one  were  to  challenge  the  justice  or  propriety  of  any  portion  of 
this  section,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  that  portion  which 
relates  to  claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  Wo 
have  had  occasion  already  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
war.  President  Lincoln,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  proposed 
to  the  loyal  slave-holding  States  that  the  government  should  fur- 
nish thoin  |)e(;iiniary  aid  in  omancifHition,  but  that  no  disposition 
was  manifested  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  slaves  were  finally 
emancipated  without  provision  for  such  aid.^ 

restore  order,  society,  prosperity.  The  oflence  of  war  has  met  its  appropriate  pun- 
ishment by  the  hand  of  war.  In  this  hoar  of  triumph,  honor  and  religion  alike  forbid 
one  act,  one  word  of  vengeance  or  resentment.  Patriotism  and  Christianity  unite  the 
aigumeuts  of  earthly  welfare,  and  the  motives  of  heavenly  inspiration,  to  persuade  us 
to  put  off  all  jealousies  and  all  fear,  and  to  move  forward  as  citizens  and  as  men  in  the 
work  of  social  and  economic  reorganization,  each  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hand 
fiudethtodo." 

^  An  exceedingly  interesting  question  has  recently  passed  under  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  which  this  provision  as  well  as  the  preceding  amendment  was 
thought  to  have  some  bearing.  In  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  which  were 
prepared  and  adopted  under  the  reconstruction  acts  were  contained  provisions  to  pre- 
clude any  recovery  on  contracts  the  consideration  for  which  was  the  sale  or  hire  of 
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§  1966.  As  a  general  rulei  gotTenmieiiisB  do  mA  and  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  compenaation  for  loesea  occa- 
sioned by  war,  whether  HiOBe  purpoaeljr  inflicted  upon  their 
enemies  or  incidentally  npon  their  friends;  and  althoo^  it 
could  not  be  said  that  slavery  had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
war,  yet  as  it  was  very  generally  r^;arded  as  the  exciting  cause 
of  tiie  rebellion,  and  its  complete  destmetion  tliong^t  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  harmony  and  the  permanent  security  of  the 
Union,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  naticm,  which  had  suffered 
so  severely  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  should  be  disposed 
to  treat  its  destruction  as  that  of  a  public  enemy,  and  to  £eel 
peculiarly  sensitive  upon  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  aft 
any  time,  or  having  any  of  its  meml>ors  compelled,  to  pay  duna? 
ges  for  its  overthrow. 

• 

•U?6t.  Thus  the  eomtitotioii  of  GeoigU  provided^  **  Tlial  no  eouit  or  olBoor  ihall 
htr^  nor  ihall  the  general  iieeinMy  glve^  |niiidlolioii  to  try  or  gbe  Jndgnient  on,  or 
enforee  any  debt  the  oonafalewtton  of  whioh  wee  n  ■kvo  or  the  him  theraot"  Sulli 
wera^  neTerthelesi^  hronght  npon  eoeht  end  the  Stale  oonrt%  aetfaig  under  theee  profit 
aion%  gare  Judgment  agUnet  the  phdntiib»  whldi  were  removed  to  the  Supreme  Coorl 
on  an  allegation  that  the  obligation  of  eontraeli  waa  impaind  thereby.  It  waa  con- 
tended in  aupport  of  the  QeoigiA  judgment  -^ 

"1.  That  when  the  Conatitution  of  1888  waa  adopted*  Oeoigia  waa  not  n  Stale  of  te 
Union,  that  she  had  aunderad  her  connection  aa  anch,  and  waa  a  conquered  tenitoif, 
wholly  at  the  merey  of  the  oonqueror ;  and  thai  hence  the  inhibition  of  the  Statea 
by  the  Conetitntion  of  the  United  States  to  paaa  any  kw  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  had  no  application  to  her. 

"  2.  That  her  constitution  does  not  affect  the  contract,  but  only  denies  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  it 

'*  3.  That  her  constitution  was  adopted  under  the  coercion  and  dictation  of  Congress, 
and  is  the  act  of  Congress  rather  tlian  of  the  State ;  and  that,  though  a  State  cannot 
pass  a  law  impairing  the  validity  of  contracts.  Congress  can  ;  and  that,  for  this  reason 
also,  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  effect  in  the  case." 

In  White  v.  Hart,  13  Wall.  646,  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Swayue  delivering  the  opin- 
ion, adjudged  these  positions  wholly  untenable.  Georgia,  it  was  held,  had  never  been 
out  of  the  Union  ;  and  though  its  rights  under  the  Ciuistitntion  had  been  susiivnded, 
to  bring  her  back  into  full  comniunion  with  tho  loyal  Status  nothing  was  necessary  but 
to  (lenuit  her  to  restore  her  representation  in  Congress.  The  actiou  of  Cougruss  in  the 
premises  cannot  be  inquired  into,  but  must  be  accepted  and  followed  by  the  judicial 
department  But  Congress  could  not  sanction  and  legalize  a  violation  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  Contracts  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  slaves  effected  before  emancipation  were 
valid,  and  to  take  away  all  remedy  for  their  enforcement  impaired  their  obligation.  A 
provision  to  that  effect  was  consequently  null,  and  the  holders  of  such  contracts  might 
proceed  as  if  it  had  never  had  an  existence.  The  same  views  were  reaffirmed  in  Osbom 
V.  Nicholson,  13  Wall.  654,  arising  under  the  constitution  of  Arkansas. 

From  these  judgments  Chief  Justice  Chase  dissented,  contenting  himself  with  stating 
his  conclusions  as  they  are  given  in  note  to  {  1927  supra. 
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§  1967.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  this  article  gives  Congreds  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  thereof  by  appropriate  legislation. 
This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  passage  of  a  very  stringent 
enactment,  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made,  but 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  in  full  below.  ^ 

1  "  An  Act  to  enforcd  the  Proviiiom  qfthe  Fourteenth  Amendmeni  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Untied  States  and  for  other  purposee. 

**  Re  it  ennctcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatilres  of  the  United  States  of 
Aint^rica  in  Congrcm  asscinblcil,  That  any  [wrson  who,  under  color  of  any  low,  statute, 
ordinance,  n*giilation,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  State,  sliall  subject  or  cause  to  bo  sub* 
jected  any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
any  such  law,  statute,  ordinance^  reguktion,  custom,  or  usage  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  be  liable  to  the  party  iigured  in  any  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress  ;  such  proceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
sevnral  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same 
rights  of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such 
courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -six,  entitled  '  An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil 
rights,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication,'  and  the  other  remedial  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  in  their  nature  applicable  in  such  cases. 

*'  §  2.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  within  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  shall  conspire  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose 
by  Torcc  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  accepting  or  holding  any  office,  or  trust,  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United 
States,  or  from  dischai^ng  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to 
induce  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where  his 
duties  as  such  officer  might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person  or 
pro^ierty  on  account  of  his  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
pei-son  while  engaged  in  the  hiwful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  dischai^  of  his  official 
duty,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  d^ter  any  party  or  witness  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  from  attending  such  court,  or  from  testifying  in  any  matter  pending 
in  such  court  fully,  freely,  and  truthfully,  or  to  injure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his 
person  or  property  on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified,  or  by  force,  intimi- 
dationj  or  threat,  to  inHuence  the  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  of  any  juror  or 
grand-juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  such  juror  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  lawfully  assented  to  by 
him,  or  on  account  of  his  being  or  luiving  been  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together, 
or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises  of  another  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  depriving  any  person  or  any  class  of  persons  of  the 
equal  protoction  of  the  laws,  or  of  oqnal  privileges  or  immunities  under  tlie  laws,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering  the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  from 
giving  or  securing  to  all  persons  within  such  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
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§  1968.   Sodi  aie  tibe  prorisioiis  of  tibe  foorteeiitii  omendmeiiL 
ImpcMrfauit  as  tbej  iiiiq[iieBtioiiabl7  an^  it  is  noforliielfiaB  to  bo 


AsH  comoin  tHnthM*  far  As  psraon  fll^  fai  wj  iMEBMiy  iMptdiBfli 
itnetiBit  cr  drfiwtipg  Um  dae  cinbm  of  jMtiet  im  mty  State  or  taniloiy,  vidi 
to  dsny  to  ony  yftiiwi  of  Um  Uaitod  ^utrt  As  dno  oad  osmI  loiitoclkNi  of  As 
to  iiguio  mypanon  in  Ut  panott  or  kb  fiwiyti  for  lovfidly  oafaciii^  Um  ii|^  of  a^j 
netnn  or  doM  of  doioom  to  tlM  ooaol  notodkNi  of  Ao  lov%  or  Ivr  fatw^  fatlwifhtlgip 
or  tlnmt,  to  ptofcat  any  oiliMi  of  Ao  Uiiilid  Statao  laMHf  mMtd  to  iroto  fioai 
giving  bit  aupiiott  or  odvooMy  in  a  kwM  aiaaiir  tovaais  or  ia  fiivor  of  tiM  eJectioa 
of  say  k«f B%-qaoliiod  poiaoa  as  aa  oloetor  of  FkMidoal  or  Tieo-PkaMkaft  of  tlM 
Uaitod  Statoi^  or  at  a  aMaibor  of  tlM  OoagiMi  of  Ok  Uaitai  Stains  or  to  iajaia  a^j 
aadi  pciBoa  ia  ais  pewoa  or  propot^  oa  aoooaat  of  aadi  aapiiort  or  advoooqf^  oadi  aad 

OMreof  ia  say  dirtiiet  or  dieait  ooart  of  Om  Uaitod  Staia%  or  diMiet  or  aairaaa 
ooart  of  aay  torritoiy  of  tlM  Uaitod  Statao  baviasJuMietioa  of  iiadkr  oSeaoei^  akall 
Vo  poaidiod  lij  a  Sao  aoi  Imm  tiiaa  ivo  Imadiad  aor  BMwa  tbaa  Sva  ♦^■*^— ^  ditlhm 
or  Iqr  impriMMunoat^  with  or  witboat  land  hlnr  at  tlM  ooait  aaqr  dotonalaa^  Car  a 
p«iod  of  aot  k«  tiiaa  riz  awatlia  aor  aioro  tlna  as  y«n%  attlMooait  nuiy  dotonaiai^ 
or  Iqr  botii  aadi  fiao  aad  impciaoBaMBt  as  Om  ooait  aiadl  dotonaiao.    AndifaayoBO 

ia  Anihamnea  of  tlM  oijoct  of  aaA  eoMpifaoy,  wlwialij  any  panoa  iiadl  Va  ii^arad  ia 
bia  paiBOB  or  proparty,  or  dapriTod  of  lan^  aad  asMoidBS  aay  ii|^t  or  privikfa  of 
a  dtiiea  of  tlM  Uaitod  8tAtaB»  tlio  panoa  ao  i^jaiad  or  doprivod  of  aadi  n^ta  aad 
privilege  amy  liavo  aad  aialntaia  aa  aetioa  fiir  Om  raeoiroiy  of  daaMgai  occarionfd  Iqr 
iqjnry  or  doprivatkai  of  ifi^to  aad  privflcfBa  aguaal  aay  oao  or  aam  of  the  pft^ 

^vaa^KpH^B^MB  saa  i^^a^Mpaa  v^^aai^^B|^ava^a^^ra  ^^a^H^va  ^^w#aaM^vB  a^v  a^^p  a^a^^^^^^vvaa^^^MA  aaa  aa^^v     a^aa^a^^^s    ^a^^vas^Rp^r  a^v 

dfenit  ooart  of  tho  Uaitad  Stataa,  viOi  aad  Midfoot  to  the  aaaio  righto  of  appaal,  lavitar 
apon  error,  aad  other  leaiediaa  provided  ia  Iflke  oaeea  ia  audi  oonrto  aader  the  profi- 

aioiia  of  the  act  of  April  ninth,  eighteen  handled  and  aizty-six,  entitled  'An  act  to 
protect  all  (lersona  in  the  United  Statea  in  their  civil  rights,  and  to  funiUih  tlic  uicaus 
of  their  vindication.' 

"{  8.  Tliat  in  all  cases  where  insarroction,  domestic  violence,  nulawfiil  combina- 
tions, or  conspiracies  in  any  State,  shall  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people 
of  such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immnnitiea,  or  protection  named  in  the 
Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State 
shall  either  be  unable  to  protect,  or  shall,  from  any  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection 
of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  in  all  such  ctisoa,  or  whenever  any  such  iusumjctiou,  violence, 
unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  shall  oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice 
under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take 
such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combinations ;  and  any  person 
who  shall  be  arrested  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the  proper  district  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

"  §  4.   That  whenever  in  any  State  or  port  of  a  State  the  unlawful  combinations 
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observed  that  they  have  not  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government^  or 

named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  be  organized  and  anned,  and  so  na- 
merous  and  |K)wcrfiil  as  to  be  able,  by  violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defiance 
the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of  the  United  States  within  such  State, 
or  when  the  constituted  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  connive  at  the  un- 
lawful purposes  of  such  powerful  and  armed  combinations  ;  and  whenever,  by  reason 
of  either  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  and  the  pree- 
crvntion  of  thn  public  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  impracticable,  in  every 
such  cnso  such  coiiibhiAliuns  shall  Iw  deemed  a  rebellion  against  tlio  government  of  tlio 
United  Stntcs,  and  during  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion,  and  within  the  limits 
of  tho  (liNlikt  which  shall  bo  so  under  the  sway  thereof,  such  limits  to  bo  proscribed 
by  proclamation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in 
his  judgment  the  public  safety  shall  require  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  to  the  end  that  snch  rebellion  may  be  overthrown :  Prcvided,  That 
all  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  relating  to  fiabeas 
corpus,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,'  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  prisoners  other 
than  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court, 
shall  be  in  full  force  so  for  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  section ; 
Provided  further.  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made  proclamation,  as  now  com- 
manded by  law,  commanding  snch  insurgents  to  disperse ;  And  provided  also,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

"§  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial  of  any  suit,  proceeding,  or  prosecution  based 
upon  or  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy ;  and  every  such 
juror  shall,  before  entering  u[K>n  any  such  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  counselled, 
advised,  or  voluntarily  aided  any  snch  combination  or  conspiracy  ;  and  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  take  this  oath,  and  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against  that  crime ; 
and  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  defining  additional  causes  of  challenge, 
and  proscribing  nn  additioiml  oath  for  grand  and  petit  jurors  in  the  United  States 
courts,'  approved  June  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

"  §  6.  That  any  person  or  persons,  having  knowledge  that  any  of  the  wrongs  con- 
spired to  be  done,  and  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  are  about  to  be 
committed,  and  having  power  to  prevent,  or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  so  to  do,  and  such  wrongful  act  shall  be  committed,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  or  his  legal  representatives,  for  all  damages  caused 
by  any  such  wrongful  act  which  snch  first-named  person  or  persons,  by  reasonable 
diligence,  could  have  prevented ;  and  snch  damages  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
on  the  case,  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  number  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  such  wrongful  neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as  defendants  in  snch 
action :  Provtdnd,  That  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  such 
cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued ;  and  if  tlie  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by 
any  such  wrongful  act  and  n<^lect,  the  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person 
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of  taking  from  the  States  any  of  thoao  just  powers  of  go^enimeiift 
which  in  the  original  adoption  of  tbd  Gonstitati(m  were  ^re« 
served  to  the  States  respectively.'*  The  eibting  divisicm  of 
sovereignty  which  had  been  found  eqnal  to  tiie  pres«rvati(m  of 
oar  liberties,  not  only  in  times  of  peace  and  general  harmony  but 
in  the  trials  of  a  most  desperate  civil  strifci  is  not  disturbed  by 
it  It  does,  indeed,  prohibit  the  States  from  exercising  certain 
powers  upon  their  citizens ;  but  unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken 
in  our  assertion  that  <hey  are  not  powers  which  tiie  people,  in 
framing  free  republican  governments,  are  accustomed  to  intrust 
to  their  rulers,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  limitations  upon  power,  Imt 
rather  as  precautions  against  possible  wurpation  and  tynmny. 
The  things  forbidden  were  already  forbidden  by  the  fundamentel 
principles  of  the  social  compact^  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
legislative  authority  alike  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation.^  It 
still  remains  true  as  before  that  the  exercise  of  the  local  sover- 
eignty  is  loft  with  tiie  States ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  essential 
principles  of  republican  government  are,  in  some  State,  as  re- 
gards some  portion  of  the  people,  purposely  disregarded,  or,  by 
connivance  of  the  authorities  or  otherwise,  suffered  to  be  set 
aside  by  unlavrf ul  violence ;  when,  in  otiier  words,  the  Slate  pur- 
posely abuses  its  functions  in  the  oppression  of  individuals,  or 
systematically  refuses  or  neglects  to  employ  its  functions  in  giv- 
ing protection  to  any  class  of  its  citizens,,  that  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  that  common  government 
which,  "for  general  purposes,"  is  "over  the  whole,"  interposes 
its  command  to  prevent  the  wrong.  Tliis  ai*ticle  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  in  order  to  centralize  power,  but  to  preclude  such  a 
possible  abuse  of  power  as  might  result  from  prejudice  or  other 

shall  havo  such  action  thorcfor,  and  may  recovor  not  exceeding  five  Uiousand  dolUrs 
damages  therein,  for  the  btuicfit  of  tlie  widow  of  such  deceased  person,  if  any  tliere  ho^ 
or  if  there  be  no  widow,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  deceased  })erson. 

"  S  7.  Tliat  nothing  herain  contained  shaU  be  construed  to  aujiersede  or  repeal  any 
former  act  or  law  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  repugnant  thereto ;  and  any  oflenoea 
heretofore  committed  against  the  tenor  of  any  former  act  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  any 
proceeding  already  commenced  for  the  prosecution  thereof  shall  be  continued  and  com- 
pleted,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  except  so  far  as  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  go  to  sustain  and  validate  such  proceedings. 

••  Approved  April  20,  1871.** 

^  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Osbom  v.  Nicholson,  13  Wall.  662,  in  which 
an  act  forbidding  a  remedy  upon  contracts  was  under  discussion,  is  here  given. 
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unworthy  motive.  The  States,  in  adopting  it,  have  not  struck 
blindly  and  fatally  at  their  reserved  powers;  they  have  rather 
given  security  that  in  certain  important  particulars  they  will 
not  pervert  or  abuse  them.^ 

1  To  whatever  school  of  construction  oar  statesmen  have  belonged,  they  have  gen- 
erally been  agreed  in  one  thing,  —  that  the  chief  excellence  of  our  system  of  goyem- 
ment  consists  in  its  apportionment  of  powers,  and  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  should 
be  niattnr  of  priinnry  solicitude.  Mr.  Everett  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
systfin  in  liis  IliRlory  of  Lilirrty.  *'Tlio  fnuncrs  of  tlic  Constitution/*  ho  says,  "  dc- 
vised  a  Hclii^nio  of  conftMlnratu  and  ropn^ontativo  sovoruigii  r(*)iublicft,  unitoil  in  a 
happy  distribution  of  powers,  which,  reserving  to  the  separate  States  aU  the  iioUtical 
functions  essential  to  local  administration  and  private  Justice,  bestowed  upon  the 
general  government  those  and  those  only  required  for  the  service  of  the  whole." 
Speeches  and  Orations,  I.  167.  Mn  Webster  may  also  be  quoted :  "Circumstances," 
he  says,  "  have  wrought  out  for  us  a  state  of  things  which,  in  other  times  and  other 
regions,  philosophy  has  dreamed  of,  and  theory  has  proposed,  and  speculation  has 
suggested,  but  which  roan  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  mean  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation  over  a  vastly  extended  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
means  of  local  institutions  for  local  purposes  and  general  institutions  for  general  pur^ 
poses.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  great  league 
of  Grecian  states,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Koman  system,  —  and  certainly 
there  is  no  oxcoption  to  the  remark  in  modem  history,  —  I  know  of  nothing  so  suita- 
ble on  the  whole  for  the  great  interests  of  a  great  people,  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe,  as  the  provision  of  local  legislation  for  local  and  municipal  purposes, 
with,  not  a  confederacy,  nor  a  loose  binding  together  of  separate  parts,  but  a  limited, 
positive,  general  government,  for  positive,  general  purposes,  over  the  whole."  Web- 
ster's Works,  II.  207.  Peculiarly  forcible  in  the  same  connection  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  " The  States,"  he  says,  "as  well  as  their  central  government,  like  the 
planets  revolving  round  their  common  sun,  acting  and  acted  upon  acconling  to  their 
respective  weights  and  distances,  will  produce  that  beautiful  equilibrium  on  which 
our  Constitution  is  founded,  and  which  I  believe  it  wiU  exhibit  to  the  world  in  a  degree 
of  perfection  unexampled  but  in  the  planetary  system  itself.  The  enlightened  states- 
man, therefore,  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  weight  and  influence  of  every  pcut,  as 
too  much  given  to  any  member  of  it  would  destroy  the  general  equilibrium."  liCtter 
to  Fitzhiigli,  Works,  IV.  217.  What  was  true  when  tliis  was  written  is  true  still. 
The  govKrnniont  is  not  revolutionized  by  the  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  it 
b  bnt  a<lapt(Hl  to  new  conditions.  The  dangerous  excroBconce  of  slavery  has  been  cut 
oiT,  and  these  are  but  to  heal  the  wound. 
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Bt  T.  H  Ooour. 
IMFABTIAfi  aaVFSLAQE  KSABUBEIDl* 

§  1969.  Thi  fifteenth  artiele  of  the  amendments,  and  the  last 
which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  important  in  ada^rting  the  C<m* 
atitution  to  the  new  conditions  foUoiring  the  emancipation  of  the 
skves,  declares  that  ^The  rig^t  of  citixens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged,  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  race^  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,''  ^  and  that  ^the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforoe 
this  article  by  appropriate  k^slation."^ 

>  Mr.  SuiDiier  in  tbe  Semite  nind  tbe  qjaattiaa  of  Hm  mine  U  this  anendnait, 
and  disputed  the  right  of  any  Btete  lo  deny  enflh^  on  Moonnt  of  eidor.  *'  I  laiee,** 
he  laid,  ''no  qneetlon  of  the  power  of  the  Stalae  to  rcgnlato  aoffiage ;  I  go  into  tiie 
qneetkm  of  the  meaning  of  the  Conatitntion  of  Ae  Ui^ed  Statea,  and  I  insiat  tibal» 
nndor  that,  yon  oannot»  without  fiUaiiying  evvry  nila  of  Interpietetion  which  wiU  he 
found  in  any  hook  of  Jnriapradenoe^  without  fakiffing  every  aentiment  of  the  hearty 
say  that  under  the  power  to  r^gnhite  you  can  disfranchise  a  race.  Every  presump- 
tion is  to  l»e  in  favor  of  human  rights.  Some  of  the  bravest  sentiments  of  English 
jurisprudence  have  all  gone  in  that  direction,  even  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  that 
man  is  impious  and  cruel  who  does  not  favor  human  rights.  There  I  stand  in  eveiy 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  ;  in  the  construction  of  every  word  and  phrase  in 
it,  I  give  to  it  a  meaning  in  favor  of  human  rights  ;  and  when  1  am  asked  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  'to  regulate,'  I  aay,  to  determine  the  manner  of  elections ;  not  to 
disfranchise  a  race.  When  I  am  asked  what  may  be  qualifications,  1  say  clearly, 
those  tilings  which  may  be  acquired,  those  things  which  are  attainable  to  human 
oifort ;  nut  those  tilings  which,  by  tho  providcnco  of  (lOil,  are  uiiuttiiinuhlo.  Sir,  it 
is  an  insult  to  («(mI  uihI  to  liiiiiiiuiity  to  say  that  such  a  thing  can  bo  a  quuliricatiun.*' 
Debate  of  Feb.  3,  1809.     Mr.  Senator  Edmunds,  in  tho  same  debate,  aiguod  that  the 


*  Adopted  in  Congress,  February  26,  1869,  and  published  and  ratified  by  the  requi- 
aite  three-fourths  of  the  States,  March  80,  1870.  Very  stringent  acts  "  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  the  several  States  of  this  Union,"  were 
passed  May  31, 1870,  and  February  28,  1871.  See  ^  parte  Yarborough,  110  U.  S. 
651 ;  United  States  v.  Woddell,  112  U.  S.  76  ;  Ncal  v.  Delaware,  103  U.  S.  870  (the 
amendment  overrides  State  constitutions).  The  fifteenth  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  ;  it  prevents  preference  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
servitude.     United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.  S.  214. 
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§  1970.  Previous  to  tibe  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  did  not  admit  persons  of  African  descent, 
even  though  freemen,  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,^ 
and  those  which  did  assumed  the  general  inferiority  of  the  race, 
and  required  some  special  evidence  of  fitness ;  such,  for  instance, 

elective  franchise  was  assured  by  the  fourteenth  'amendment.  "  I  am  one  of  those,** 
he  said,  "who  believe  that  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  we  have  already 
adopted,  has  undertaken  to  secure  to  citisens  of  the  United  States  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  that  belong  to  citizens  as  such,  including,  of  course,  and  compre- 
hending all  Iwloiiging  to  the  clnss.  There  is  no  qualification  or  limitation  ;  but  words 
the  most  comprehensive  possible  in  a  statute  or  in  a  constitution  are  used.  I  believe 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  whom  political  rights  can  be  as- 
serted at  all,  is  entitled  now  to  exercise  political  privileges  ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  man  in  the  United  States  who  was  before  that  amendment  entitled  to  exercise  poli- 
tical privileges,  that  amendment  extended  to  all  the  citisens  similarly  situated,  with- 
out arbitrary  and  mere  fanciful  disUnetions,  such  as  color,  nativity,  education,  or  of 
religion,  an  equal  right ;  because,  if  there  is  any  vitality  at  all  in  that  article,  which 
was  so  much  studied  here,  and  which  at  last  has  commanded  the  assent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  it  is  that  it  gave  the  great  and  comprehensive  word  '  privileges  *  to  all 
citizens  alike,  and  that  it  made  secure  to  them  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the 
highest  class  of  community.*'  But  these  views  did  not  command  the  assent  of 
Congress,  nor,  probably,  of  any  large  portion  of  the  public 

1  The  terms  of  exclusion  were  different  in  different  States,  but  an  examination  of 
the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  will  show  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  particular  classes  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  should  be  ranged 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  proper  dividing  line  between  the  £uro]ieau  and  African 
races.  Sometimes  this  was  sought  to  be  settled  by  the  State  legislation ;  in  other 
CASos  the  legislation  only  introducod  confusion.  Tlins,  by  an  early  statute  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  person  not  of  pure  negro  blood,  but  having  one-fourth  part  or  more,  was 
deemed  a  mulatto.  4  Randolph,  681.  The  Indiana  statutes  adopted  the  same  rule. 
But  in  Massachusetts  (Medway  o.  Natick,  7  Mass.  83)  and  Alabama  (Thurman  o. 
State,  18  Ala.  276)  it  is  decided  that  a  mulatto  is  a  person  begotten  between  a  white 
and  a  black  ;  and  one  having  a  fourth  only  of  negro  blood  is  not  a  mulatto.  In  South 
Carolina  persons  tinged  with  negro  blood  were  held  not  to  be  whites.  State  v,  Hayes, 
1  Bailey,  275 ;  State  v.  Davis,  2  Bailey,  658.  In  Michigan,  where  statutes  had  always 
spoken  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  colored  pertons,  it  was  held  that  these  terms 
were  satisfied  by  the  three  classes  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  and  all  having 
less  than  one-fourth  negro  blood  should  be  regarded  as  white.  People  v.  Dean,  li 
Mich.  406.  See  also  Dean  r.  Commonwealth,  4  Orat.  641  ;  Gentry  v,  McMinnis,  8 
Dana,  385 ;  Johnson  v.  Norwich,  29  Conn.  407,  which  afford  more  or  less  support  to 
the  same  view.  In  Georgia,  persons  having  less  than  one-eighth  negro  blood  were  held 
to  be  white  :  Bryan  v.  Walton,  20  Ga.  480 ;  while  in  North  Carolina,  one  having  a 
sixteenth  negro  blood  was  decided  not  to  be.  State  v,  Charon,  6  Jones  Law,  11.  In 
Ohio,  quadroons  were  held  to  be  "  white  : "  Gray  v.  State,  4  Ohio,  854  ;  Thacker  v. 
Hawk,  11  Ohio,  876  ;  Jeffries  v,  Aukeny,  11  Ohio,  872 ;  Lane  v.  Baker,  12  Ohio,  287  ; 
though  the  correctness  of  this  ruling  was  questioned  in  Van  Camp  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 9  Ohio,  N.  a.  406,  and  was  denied  in  Smith  v.  Oliver,  81  Ala.  89.  'These 
references  wiU  sufficiently  illustrate  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
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as  might  be  afforded  by  the  ownenhip  of  freehold  property  to  a 
certain  amount  or  yalne.  It  was  natural,  and  peifaapa  ineyitablei 
80  long  as  the  general  conditicm  of  colored  persona  was  one  id 
dependence,  servitudCi  and  ignorancoi  tibat  their  unfitness  to 
participate  in  the  goremment  shonld  be  taken  as  unquestionable; 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  this  impression  would  be  re- 
moved immediately  by  the  mere  act  of  elerating  th^n  to  the  con- 
dition of  freemen.  Freedom  could  not  immediately  make  them 
wise,  it  could  not  ^ve  them  political  knowledge,  It  could  not 
instruct  them  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  for  a  time, 
at  leasts  they  must  be  wanting  in  a  due  sense  of  tiie  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibUities  of  freemen,  in  the  habit  of  self ^ 
control,  and  in  the  broad  views  essential  to  a  proper  exercise  of 
an  elector's  privil^es.^  Moreover,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  something  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions 
begotten  of  slavery  would  linger  lifter  its  overthrow,  and  pre- 
clude the  freedmen  coming  at  (moo  into  harmonious  and  satisfac- 
tory relations  with  the  lately  dominant  race  as  fellow-citizens. 

§  1971.  Important  as  these  considerations  were,  they  were  not 
believed  sufiicient  to  justify  the  exdusicm  of  tiie  colored  people 
from  the  polls.  To  continue  against  them  discriminations  based 
upon  color  was  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  degradation,  which 
could  not  fail  to  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  very 
preparation  for  the  elective  franchise  the  want  of  which  was  now 
the  principal  reason  for  denying  it.  Moreover,  to  leave  them 
without  political  privileges  was  to  place  them  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage wherever  and  in  whatsoever  manner  they  came  in  com- 
petition with  others ;  and  the  sentiment  from  the  first  was  strong, 
and  soon  came  to  prevail  among  the  people,  that  the  ballot  was 
absolutely  essential  to  their  protection  against  oppression  and 
wrong  in  a  thousand  forms  where  the  general  law  would  be  power- 
less, and  that  it  must  constitute  the  chief  incitement  to  the 
cIToHs  needed  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment And  there  were  not  wanting  abundant  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  in  any  political  society  the  existence  of  a  large  class, 
branded  without  their  fault  with  a  mark  of  legal  inferiority, 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  circumstance  tending  to  public  disorder, 
wrong,    and  danger.     The  discrimination  against  the  colored 

A  All  this  is  ssiromed  in  the  special  message  of  the  President  announcing  to  Congress 
the  ratification  of  this  amendment. 
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people  at  the  polls  was  now  the  last  remaining  badge  of  their  late 
servitude,  and  the  wrong  done  ihem  by  iheiT  enslavement  could 
not  be  fully  atoned  for  while  it  was  continued.  It  might  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  individual  States  should  take  action 
to  abolish  it;  but  while  many  were  ready  to  do  so,  in  others 
public  sentiment  was  not  yet  fully  aroused  to  the  justice,  ne- 
cessity, or  expediency  of  such  a  step;  and  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution  was  consequently  the  only  method  in 
which  the  reform  could  be  speedily,  completely,  and  effectually 
accoinpliHiKMl. 

§  l!)72.  What  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  this 
article  is  the  care  with  which  it  confines  itself  to  the  particular 
object  in  view.  The  pressure  of  a  particular  evil  was  felt ;  the 
reproach  of  a  great  wrong  was  acknowledged ;  and  that  evil  was 
to  be  remedied,  and  that  wrong  redressed.  There  was  no 
thought  at  this  time  of  correcting  at  once  and  by  a  single  act  till 
the  inequalities  and  all  the  injustice  that  might  exist  in  the 
suffrage  laws  of  the  several  States.  There  was  no  thought  or 
pur])osc  of  regulating  by  amendment,  or  of  conferring  upon  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  qualifications  for, 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot  From  the  beginning  the  States  had 
exercised  that  authority,  and  however  diverse  had  been  their 
action,  there  was  no  complaint  of  any  resulting  evil  which  in  any 
case  had  become  of  national  importance  except  the  single  one  at 
which  this  article  was  aimed.  The  correction  of  this  was  conse- 
quently the  immediate  need,  and  whatever  else  was  wrong  or 
impolitic  might  properly  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  States  where 
the  subject  was  left  when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  At  their 
hands,  it  may  be  trusted,  will  whatever  else  is  unequal  in  due 
time  be  corrected,  and  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  republican 
institutions  be  discarded.^ 

§  1973.  This  last  amendment  crowns  the  edifice  of  national 
liberty.  Freedom  is  no  longer  sectional  or  partial.  There  are 
no  longer  privileged  classes;  the  laws  have  ceased  to  be  invid- 

1  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  (July  14, 1870),  Congress  amended 
the  naturolizntion  laws  so  as  to  extend  them  "to  aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to 
ponions  of  African  descent ;  **  their  benefits  were  confined  previously  to  white  persons. 
The  same  net  contains  imi)ortat]t  provisions,  which  give  to  the  federal  authorities  a 
certain  supnrvision  and  the  right  to  take  chai^  of  the  preservation  of  order  at  elections 
in  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more^  when  representatives  in  Congress  ate  to  be 
chosen. 
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ioDSy  and  all  elaaseB  of  eitiseiui  who  wb  to  be  gofverned  hj  tbaa 
are  admitted  also  to  participate  in  their  adminiafaralimL^ 

§  1974.  Tlie  queaticii  may  indeed  be  raised,  wbeiher  it  be  net 
possible  that  we  have  plunged  into  new  dangers  in  laying  thus 
broadly  the  basis  of  responsible  citisenship.  There  are  those  who 
foresee  only  evili  and  who  pro|Aesy  (mly  calamity.  But  evil  is 
always  prophesied  when  concession  is  nmde  to  democracy :  when 
kings  are  set  aside,  when  hereditary  privileges  are  abolished  or 
restricted,  when  the  press  is  nnmmzled,  when  the  conscience  is 
set  free.  It  was  prophesied  in  England,  when  toleration  was 
extended  to  dissenters  from  the  Bstablished  Ghnrch,  and  again 
when  the  Oatholtcs  wore  emancipated,  and  again  when  political 
righte  were  extended  to  the  Jews.  Every  step  in  that  oonntry 
towards  making  the  Parliament  a  tnily  representative  body  of 
the  whole  nation,  every  disfranchisement  of  decayed  or  corrupt 
boroughs,  and  every  extensicm  of  the  firandiise  to  the  people,  has 
be«i  earnestly  qiposed  as  fraught  witii  danger  to  the  state. 
Every  step  in  America  in  the  same  direction  has  met  with  the 
like  opposition.  The  rulers,  whether  they  be  kings  or  lords  or 
privileged  classes,  always  believe  they  rule  by  right  divina 
Power  is  safe  in  their  hands,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large :  this  is  the  assumption  always  when 
the  demands  of  new  classes  for  a  voice  in  the  government  are  to 
be  resisted.  The  American  people  have  assumed  that  that  which 
is  most  just  is  also  the  wisest  and  safest,  and  they  trust  to  time 
and  experience  to  justify  their  confidence.  It  is  bcyoud  ques- 
tion that  many  unfit  persons  will  demand  and  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage,  but  no  test  that  could  be  prescribed  —  whether  of 
education,  property,  experience,  race,  or  color  —  could  be  com- 
pletely effectual  in  separating  out  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  the  vir- 
toous  from  the  vicious,  the  patriotic  and  public-spirited  from  the 
selfish,  mercenary,  and  mean. 

§  1975.  It  may  be  well  for  the  country  and  for  the  experiment 
we  enter  upon  that  a  new  generation  is  already  coming  upon  the 
stege,  whose  political  training  was  going  on  while  the  artillery 

^  It  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  make  the  amendment  embrace  the  ri^ht  to  hold 
office  also,  but  this  was  finally  omitted.  It  was  doubtless  believed  that  when  the  bal- 
lot was  given,  the  very  numbers  and  strength  of  the  class  would  constitute  a  sufficient 
protection  against  any  exclusion.  But  even  if  the  disposition  should  exist  to  estab- 
lish any,  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  supported  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 
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of  civil  war  was  battering  down  old  prejudices,  and  the  nation 
was  staking  its  existence  upon  the  emancipation  of  a  race  it  had 
before  despised.  To  such  a  training  there  were  different  sur- 
roundings from  those  which  in  some  particulars  operated  to 
narrow  the  ideas  and  shape  the  action  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment Libei-ty  to  those  who  are  henceforth  to  govern  America 
has  a  broader  meaning  than  formerly,  and  they  accept  the  equal- 
icy  of  man  as  a  practical  fact^  and  not  as  being,  in  any  particular, 
merely  a  l)cautifnl  theory.  To  them  all  the  evils  and  all  the 
discredit  of  slavery,  and  all  the  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  hearts 
burnings  which  sprung  from  it,  are  only  things  which  have  served 
to  darken  a  page  of  our  national  history,  as  the  executions  for 
witchcraft  and  the  persecutions  for  the  unlicensed  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being  have  darkened  others;  but  upon  that  page  has 
been  turned  over  a  new  and  unsullied  leaf,  upon  which  a  nation, 
purified  by  suffering,  may  hereafter  record  a  history  inspired  by 
the  impulses  of  enlightened  and  impartial  humanity.  The  com- 
promises between  right  and  wrong  under  the  pretence  of  expe- 
diency have  disappeared;  the  house  is  no  longer  divided  against 
itself ;  a  new  corner-stone  is  built  into  the  edifice  of  liberty,  and 
those  who  now  guard  and  support  the  structure  accept  without 
the  mental  reservation  of  their  fathers  the  truth  of  its  legend, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  governments  are  estab- 
lished among  men  to  defend  and  protect  their  inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  From  henceforth 
in  America  there  is  in  the  inheritance  of  freedom  no  invidious 
distinction,  no  right  of  primogeniture ;  its  blessings  descend  and 
its  privileges  are  conferred  impartially  upon  all,  and  all  must 
assume  its  duties  and  bear  their  share  in  its  responsibilities.  If 
the  duties  shall  be  assumed  with  intelligence,  and  performed 
with  rectitude;  if  the  responsibilities  shall  be  borne  in  the  same 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  which  now  finds  expression  in  the 
Constitution,  we  may  confidently  believe  and  trust  that,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  our  institutions  shall  be 
perpetual.  "  The  nation,  under  God,  [has]  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  [now]  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  "^ 

>  President  Lincoln,  at  Oettysbnrg,  Nov.  19,  1863.    Holland's  Life  of  Lincoln, 
423  ;  l<Ayinond*8  Administration  of  Lincoln,  381 ;   Draper's  Civil  War,  III.  162 ; 
Lo88ing*8  Civil  War,  III.  80. 
VOL.  n. — 46 
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Whilv  the  last  of  the  foregoing  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  appeared  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  two  exceedingly  important  cases,  ginng  a  construc- 
tion to  the  three  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  editor  greatly  regrets  that 
his  own  work  was  so  far  adyanoed  as  to  preclude  their  heing  made  use  of  and  freely 
copied  from  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  his  three  supplementary  chapters ;  but  as 
the  views  he  has  expressed  are  fortunately  in  harmony  with  those  opinions,  perhaps  the 
general  purpose  which  would  have  been  had  in  view  in  incorporating  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  may  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  a  reference  to  thorn  here,  and  by  lib- 
eral quotations  from  the  most  important  The  loading  case  was  tliat  of  Tlio  Live  Stock 
Bealen  and  Butchers  Association  v.  The  Crescent  City  Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter 
House  Company,  and  was  brought  to  the  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana.  A  case  in  the  circuit  court  iuToMng  the  same  questions  is  reported  in  1 
Abb.  U.  S.  Sep.  888,  to  which  a  reference  is  made  for  the  facts.  In  this  place  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  denied  the  right  of  the  defendant  in  error 
to  certain  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  and  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The 
statute  conferring  these  privileges,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  court,  "  is  denounced  not  only  as  creating  a  monopoly  and 
conferring  odious  and  exclusive  privileges  upon  a  small  number  of  persons  at  the  ex- 
|)en8e  of  the  great  body  of  the  community  of  New  Orleans,  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  de- 
prives a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  citizens  —  the  whole  of  the  butchera  of  the  city 
—  of  the  right  to  exercise  their  trade,  the  business  to  which  they  have  been  trained, 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  and  that 
tlie  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  business  of  butchering  is  necessary  to  the  daily  subsist- 
enco  of  the  population  of  the  city." 

The  opinion  proceeds  to  consider  this  position,  and  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
it  is  romiictf'nt  for  n  State  to  grant  exclusive  privileges,  wliich  it  decides  in  the  affirma- 
tive, And  doclnros  the  right  of  the  State  courts  to  decide  finally  whether  any  such  ex- 
clusive privilege  nre  forbidden  by  the  State  constitutions.  It  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  plaintifTs  in  error  ''  allege  that  the  statute  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  these  several  particulars  :  That  it  creates  an  involuntary  servitude 
forbidden  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment ;  that  it  abridges  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that  it  denies  to  the  plaintiffs  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  that  it  deprives  them  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  firat  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment This  court  is  thus  called  upon  for  the  firat  time  to  give  construction  to  these 
articles. 

"We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  great  responsibility  which  this  duty 
devolves  upon  us.    No  questions  so  far  reaching  and  pervading  in  their  consequences^ 
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■0  profoundly  tntarastiiig  to  dM  peopk  of  ilili  oonntiy,  ond  ao  impoitiBl  In  tlirfr 
ing  apon  the  leUUioiii  of  tho  United  Btetee  and  of  the  aoTenl  Stetw  to  eeeh  other 
tothedtixetttoftbeSteteeandof  theUnited  Statei^  hare  been  beforo  this  oomt  dar- 
ing the  oOiciAl  lile  of  any  of  ita  praeeot  membaia.  Wo  have  giYon  otoiy  o^octoni^ 
for  a  full  hearing  at  the  bar ;  wo  have  diacnawd  it  freely  and  oomparad  Tiewa  anM^g 
oonelTea ;  we  have  taken  ample  time  lor  earafol  dolibeiationv  and  we  now  propoaa  te 
announce  the  Judgnente  which  wo  hare  Conned  in  the  oonatnietion  of  thoee  avtide%  m 
far  at  we  haye  ibnnd  them  neeeaaaiy  to  the  dedaioB  of  the  caaea  before  na ;  and  beymid 
that  we  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  ri|^t  to  go." 

After  then  making  brief  rafoienee  to  the  ibat  twelve  amendmenta  to  the  GonatitalkiBt 
the  court  proeeeil  to  coniider  the  laat  three. 

"  The  moat  cnrMNry  gUnce  at  theae  artidea  diaeloaea  a  unify  of  pnrpoae^  when  takoA 
in  connection  with  the  Uatoiy  of  die  tfanea^  which  cannot  foil  to  have  an  importani 
bearing  on  any  queetbm  of  doubt  oooeaming  their  true  meaniqg.  Norcan8uehdonbt% 
when  any  reaaonably  eziat,  be  aafoly  and  ratkmally  aolTcd  without  a  reference  to  timt 
hiatoiy;  for  in  it  ia  found  the  oceaaioa  and  the  uecemifyfornMniiring  agdn  to  the  gnat 
aonree  of  power  in  thie  countiyy  the  people  of  the  Statei^  for  additional  gwurantiea  of 
human  Hght%  additional  powera  to  the  foderal  government^  additional  rBatrainta  upon 
thoee  of  the  Statee.  Fortunately  tiiat  hiatory  la  fteak  within  the  memory  of  ua  an»aad 
iti  leading  featurei»  at  they  bear  upon  the  matter  beforo  u%  foee  from  doubt  The  ia- 
atitutipn  of  African  alavery  aa  it  exited  in  about  half  the  Statca  of  the  UnUm,  and  tha 
oonteete  iiervading  the  public  mind  for  many  yearn  between  thoee  who  derired  ita  cur- 
tailment and  ultimate  extincrioii  and  thoee  who  deaired  additimal  aafeguarda  for  Ha 
aecurity  and  perpetuation,  culminated  in  the  eflM  on  the  pnrt  of  moat  of  the  Slatea  in 
which  aUvery  axiatod  to  separate  foom  the  fedend  government  and  to  reabt  ita  author* 
ity.  Thia  conatitoted  the  war  of  tlia  rebellion ;  and  whatever  auxiliary  cauaea  maj 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  thia  war,  undoubtedly  the  ovenluulowiqg  and  efficieni 
canae  waa  African  alavery* 

"  In  that  atruggle  aUvery,  aa  a  kgaUaed  aodal  relation,  periahed.  It  periahedaa  n 
necessity  of  the  bitterness  and  force  of  the  conflict  When  the  armies  of  freedom  found 
themselves  upon  the  soil  of  slavery  they  could  do  nothing  less  than  free  the  poor  vic- 
tims wliotto  impoeed  servitude  was  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel.  And  when  hard 
prcssoil  in  the  contest,  these  men  (for  they  x^roYod  themselves  men  in  tliiit  terrible 
crisis)  odurod  their  services,  and  were  accepted  by  Uiousauds  to  aid  in  suppressing  the 
unlawful  rebellion,  sUvery  was  at  an  end  wherever  the  federal  government  succeeded 
in  that  purpose.  The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  expressed  an  accomplished 
(act  as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  insurrectionary  districts,  when  he  declared  slaveiy 
abolished  in  them  all.  But  the  war  being  over,  those  who  luul  sncceodiHl  in  ro-estab- 
lisliiiig  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  were  not  content  to  iicrniit  this  groat 
act  of  emanui|Nition  to  rest  on  the  actual  results  of  the  contest,  or  tho  proclanuition  of 
the  Kxecutive,  both  of  which  might  have  been  questioned  in  after-times ;  and  they 
determined  to  place  this  main  and  moot  valuable  result  in  the  Constitution  of  the  re- 
stored Union,  as  one  of  its  fundsmental  articles.  Hence  the  thirteenth  article  of 
amendment  of  that  instrument  Its  two  short  sections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  con- 
struction, so  vigorous  is  their  expression  and  so  appropriate  to  the  purpose  we  have 
indicated :  — 

'* '  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"  *  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation.' 

**  To  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  yet  simple  dedara* 
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tion  of  the  penoiud  freedom  of  all  the  haman  race  within  the  Jnriedictiou  of  this  gov- 

emiDent,  —  a  doclnmtion  designed  to  establish  the  freedom  of  four  millions  of  slnves, 

and  with  a  micnmcopic  soaruli  endeavor  to  find  in  it  a  reference  to  servitudes  which 
may  have  been  attached  to  property  in  certain  localities,  requires  an  effort,  to  say  the 
least  of  it 

"That  a  personal  servitude  was  meant,  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  word  'invol- 
untary/ which  can  only  apply  to  hnman  beings.  The  exception  of  servitude  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  gives  au  idea  of  the  cUss  of  servitude  that  is  meant.  The  word 
•servitude'  is  of  larger  meaning  than  shivery,  as  the  latter  is  popularly  understood 
in  this  country,  and  the  obvious  pur|)06e  wns  to  forbid  all  shades  and  conditions  of 
African  sluvury.  It  wiw  v«ry  well  understood  that  in  the  form  of  npprcniicesliip  for 
long  terms,  as  it  liiid  been  practised  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  on  the  aliolition  of 
slavery  by  the  English  government,  or  by  reducing  the  slaves  to  the  condition  of  seris 
attached  to  the  plantation,  the  purpose  of  the  article  might  have  been  evaded,  if  only 
the  word  *  slavery '  hod  been  used.  The  case  of  the  apprentice  slave,  held  under  a 
law  of  Maryland,  liberated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  on  a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  under 
this  article,  illustrates  this  course  of  observation.  MaiUr  qf  Turner  ( 1  Abb.  U.  8. 
R.  84).  And  it  is  all  that  we  deem  necessary  to  say  on  the  application  of  that  article 
to  the  statute  of  Louisiana,  now  under  consideration. 

"The  process  of  rc*storing  to  their  prosier  relations  with  the  federal  government 
and  with  the  other  States  those  which  had  sided  with  the  rebellion,  undertaken 
under  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  in  1865,  and  before  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  developed  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  recognition  by  those 
States  of  the  almlition  of  slavery,  the  condition  of  the  slave  race  would,  without  further 
protection  of  the  federal  government,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  legislation  adopted  by  several  of  these  States  in  the  legislative  bodies 
which  claimoil  to  Ix)  in  their  normal  relations  with  the  federal  goveniment,  were  laws 
which  im|)osed  upon  the  colored  race  onerous  disabilities  and  burdens,  and  curtailed 
their  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
freedom  was  of  little  value,  while  they  had  lost  the  protection  which  they  hod  re- 
ceived from  their  former  ownen  from  motives  both  of  internt  and  humanity. 

"  They  wore  in  some  States  forbidden  to  apjiear  in  the  towns  in  any  other  character 
than  nionial  servants.  They  were  required  to  reside  on  and  cultivate  the  soil  without 
the  right  to  purchase  or  own  it  They  were  excluded  from  many  occu]xitions  of  gain, 
and  were  not  ^tcrmitted  to  give  testimony  in  the  courts  in  any  case  where  a  white  man 
was  a  party.  It  was  said  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  bad  men,  either  becatute 
the  laws  for  thrir  protection  were  insufTicient  or  were  not  enforced. 

"These  circumstances,  whatever  of  falsehood  or  misconception  may  have  been 
mingled  with  their  presentation,  forced  n(x>n  the  statesmen  who  had  conducted  the 
federal  government  in  safety  through  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  sup|K)9cd 
that  by  the  thirtiH^nth  article  of  amendment  they  had  secured  the  result  of  their  labors, 
the  conviction  that  something  more  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  the  unfortunate  race  who  had  suffered  so  much.  They  acconlingly  passeil 
thmngh  Congress  the  proposition  for  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment ;  and  they 
derlino*!  to  Irrat  as  rcstorod  to  their  full  jvirticiiiation  in  the  government  of  the  Union 
the  Static  which  hod  been  in  insurrection,  until  they  ratified  that  article  by  a  formal 
vote  of  their  legislative  bodies. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  critically  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  on 
which  plaintiffs  in  error  rely,  let  us  complete  and  dismiss  the  history  of  the  recent 
amendments,  as  that  history  relates  to  the  general  purpose  which  pervades  them  all. 
A  few  yean*  experience  satisfied  the  thoughtful  men  who  had  been  the  authon  of  the 
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oHmt  two  aoMiidiiMnti^  iSuX  notwitliitiiidfatg  tlM  imlnliiti  cif  flmn  ttrtidMi  en  &• 
StitoB^  ftnd  tfif  knfi  pMMd  Qndv  Um  tdditioiiil  pomm  gnmtBd  to  OofUBnut,  tibtio 
Iran  still  insdeqnatft  for  tbat  pioteetioii  to  Uft^  lilwrtyy  and  propeftf ,  without  idiiok 
fkvedom  to  the  tAuft  was  no  boon.  Thaj  wart  in  all  thoaa  Statea  doiied  tlie  i(g^  of 
anifnga.  The  kwa  ware  mada  and  administeiad  liy  tha  wbita  naui  akma.  Itwaawgad 
that  a  laea  of  man  distinotiToljr  markadt  as  waa  tha  n^gro  laea,  tiriog  in  the  midst  of 
another  and  dominant  laoe^  coald  narer  ha  ftilly  asenrad  in  their  persona  and  tiiair 
property  without  tha  right  of  anifrsga.  Hanoa  tha  flllaanth  amendment,  whidi  da* 
dana  that  'tha  right  of  citkana  of  tha  United  Statea  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  Stata^  on  aoeonnt  of  nob,  oolor,  or  pniioiia 
condition  of  senritude.'  The  nqgro  haying  by  the  fourteenth  article  been  declared  n 
dtisan  of  the  United  States,  is  thus  made  a  voter  in  areiy  State  of  the  Unkm. 

"  We  repeat,  then,  in  the  li|^t  of  this  recapitulation  of  events  almoat  too  reoMt 
to  ha  called  histoiy,  but  which  are  familiar  with  ua  all,  and  on  tha  moat  casnsl  ann^ 
ination  of  the  language  of  these  amandmantsb  no  one  can  fidl  to  ha  irapreaaed  with  tha 
one  preTsiling  purpoeo  found  in  them  all,  lying  at  tha  foundation  of  each,  and  withonl 
which  none  of  them  would  hoTa  been  aren  aoggsstsd  {  wa  mean  tha  freedom  of  tha 
shiTe  race,  the  security  and  ftrm  estabUshmant  of  that  fireedom,  and  tha  protection  of 
the  newly-made  freeman  and  dtinn  from  tlia  oppraasfon  of  thoae  who  had  fomai^ 
azaniised  unlimited  dominion  orer  him.  It  la  true  that  only  tha  fifteenth  amendment 
in  terms  mentions  the  n^gro  by  speaking  of  his  cdhir  and  hla  ahiTaiy ;  but  it  ia  just 
as  true  that  each  of  the  other  articka  was  addressed  to  tha  grie?ancas  of  that  mee^ 
and  deaigned  to  remedy  them,  as  tha  fifteenth. 

**  We  do  not  say  that  no  one  alaa  but  the  negro  can  share  In  this  protection. 
Both  the  language  and  apirit  of  theaa  artidea  are  to  hoTa  their  fiur  and  Just  weight 
in  any  question  of  constructikm ;  undoubtedly,  whUa  n^gro  sUkTery  alone  waa  In  tha 
mind  of  the  Congress  which  proposed  the  thirteenth  artide^  it  finrfaids  any  other  kind 
of  daTcry,  now  or  hereafter.  If  Mexican  peoD^^a,  or  the  Chincae  ooolie  kbor  system 
disll  dcTclop  skTcry  of  the  Mexican  or  Chinese  rsoa  within  our  territory,  thia  amend- 
ment may  safely  be  trusted  to  make  it  Toid.  And  so,  if  other  rights  are  assailed  by 
the  States  wliich  properly  ond  necessarily  fall  within  the  protection  of  tliese  articles^ 
that  protection  vrill  apply  though  the  party  interested  may  not  be  of  African  descent. 
But  what  we  do  say,  and  what  we  wish  to  have  understood,  is,  that  in  any  fair  and 
just  construction  of  any  section  or  phrase  of  these  amendments,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
always  to  the  purpose  which  we  have  said  was  the  pervading  spirit  of  them  all,  the 
evil  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy,  and  the  process  of  continual  addition  to  the 
Constitution,  until  that  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  as  far  as  constitu- 
tional law  can  accomplish  it. 

'*The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article,  to  which  our  attention  is  inoro  specially 
invited,  o[)ens  with  a  definition  of  citizensliip  —  not  only  citizenship  of  the  IJiiitcHl  States, 
but  citizenship  of  the  States ;  no  such  donuittou  was  previously  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  define  it  by  Act  of  Congress.  It  had  been  the 
occasion  of  much  discussion  in  the  courts,  by  the  executive  departments,  and  in  the 
public  journals.  It  had  been  said  by  eminent  judges  that  no  man  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  he  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States  composing  the 
Union.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  been  bom  ond  resided  always  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Territories,  though  within  the  United  States,  were  not  citizens. 
Whether  this  proposition  was  sound  or  not,  had  never  been  judiciolly  decided.  But  it 
had  been  held  by  this  court  in  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case,  only  a  few  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  that  a  man  of  African  descent,  whether  a  slave  or  hot,  waa 
not  and  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States.    This  decision,  while 
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it  met  the  condemnation  of  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers  of 
the  country,  hod  never  been  overruled,  and  if  it  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  right  of  citizenship,  then  all  the  negro  race  who  had  recently  been 
made  freemen  were  still,  not  only  not  citizens,  but  were  incapable  of  becoming  so  by 
anything  short  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"  To  remove  this  diflficulty  primarily,  and  to  establish  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  citizenship,  which  should  declare  what  should  constitute  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  and  also  citizenship  of  a  State,  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  was 
framed  :  — 

" '  All  pcreons  Imm  or  natnrnlizod  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  tliey  reside/ 

'*  The  first  olwcrvation  we  have  to  make  on  this  clause  is,  that  it  puts  at  rest  both 
the  questions  which  we  stated  to  have  been  the  subject  of  difTcmncos  of  opinion.  It 
declares  that  {>ersons  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  their  cil. 
zenship  of  a  iMirticular  State  ;  and  it  overturns  the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  making  all 
persons  bom  within  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  That  its  main  purpose  was  to  establish  the  citizenship  of  the  negro  can 
admit  of  no  doubt  The  phrase  'subject  to  its  jurisdiction '  was  intended  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  children  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
States,  bom  within  the  United  States. 

"The  next  observation  is  more  important,  in  view  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  that  the  distinction  between  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
and  citizenship  of  a  State  is  clearly  recognized  and  continued.  Not  only  may  a  man 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  an  important 
element  is  necessary  to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  He  must  reside  within  the 
State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  it ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  bora  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite  clear,  then, 
that  there  is  a  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State,  which  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  depend  upon  different  characteristics  or  circum- 
stances in  the  iiidividunl.  Wo  think  this  distinction  and  its  explicit  recognition  in 
this  amendment  of  great  weight  in  this  alignment,  because  the  next  paragraph  of  this 
same  section,  which  is  the  one  mainly  relied  on  by  the  pUuntifTs  in  error,  speaks  only  of 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  speak  of  those 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiffs rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizenship  is  the  same  and  the  privileges 
and  inininnitic!^  gunmntc<Ml  by  the  clause  arc  the  saino. 

*' The  Inngiinge  is  :  'No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
if  this  clause  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  citizen  of  a  State  against  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  his  own  State,  that  the  words  '  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  left  out, 
when  it  is  so  carefully  used,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  very  sentence  which  precedes  it  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  thi^t  the 
change  in  phraseology  was  adopted  understandingly  and  with  a  purpose. 

"  Of  the  privilegrs  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  snd  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  State,  and  what  they  respectively  are, 
we  will  presently  consider  ;  but  we  wish  to  state  here  that  It  is  only  the  former  which 
are  placed  by  this  clause  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  that  the 
latter,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additional  protection  by 
this  paragraph  of  the  amendment  If,  then,  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  privileges 
and  immunities  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  citizen  of  a  State  as  such,  the  latter  must  rest  for  their  security  and  protec- 
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tion  idMre  Huf  ham  henMan  rated,  lo  fiur  as  this  pam^ptrnpli  it  coawnied,  for  flMj 
receiTjB  no  addiUoiial  aid  fnm  it 

'*Th«  first  oocmraioe  of  tliewoidt  *priTilflf8i'aiid  'imimiiiitiH' in  our  oonatlte- 
tional  Uftoiy  ii  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  of  the  ertielei  of  the  old  confedeimtion. 

"  It  declane  '  that  the  better  to  aecure  and  perpetuate  mvtaal  friendahip  and  inlHw 
eoarM  among  the  people  of  the  difliBrent  States  ol  this  Unioug  the  frae  inhabitants  oC 
each  of  thess  States^  panpen^  vagabond^  and  fugitiTes  fimn  jnsttee  excepted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privil^gee  and  inunnnities  of  free  dtiaens  in  the  ssTenl  8tate^  and 
the  people  in  each  State  shall  have  ires  ingress  snd  epwm  to  and  from  an j  other  States 
and  shall  e^joy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trsde  and  coounenxv  enl^jeet  to  the  ssms 
duties,  impositions,  and  restriction^  as  the  inhaUtante  thereof  leepectivelj*' 

*'In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  which  snpensded  the  artidee  of  oonfodo- 
ration,  the  corraeponding  provision  is  fiMmd  in  ssotion  S  of  the  fourtii  article  in  tha 
Aodowing  words :  '  The  dtisens  of  esch  Stats  shsll  be  entitled  to  ell  the  privileges  and 
immnnitiee  of  citizens  of  ths  sevend  States.' 

"There  can  be  but  little  qneetion  that  the  purpose  of  both  these  provisions  is 
the  eame^  and  that  the  privil^gee  and  immnnitiee  intended  are  the  eame  in  each. 
In  the  article  of  the  confodsration  we  have  some  of  theee  speeiiicsl|f  mentioned, 
and  enough,  perhape,  to  give  soms  gsneral  idea  of  the  dass  of  civil  tif^U  msant 
bj  the  phrsee. 

"Fortunately  we  are  not  without  Judicial  oonstmetion  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  The  first  and  the  leadbg  case  on  tiie  suljeet  is  that  of  Corfidd  «. 
Coryell,  decided  by  Mr.  Justics  Wsshington,  in  tha  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  ia23.    4  Wash.  C.  0.  R.  S71. 

'* '  The  inquiry,'  he  says,  '  is.  What  are  the  privileges  and  immunitiee  of  dtixena 
of  the  several  Statee  t  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining  thess  ezpressbns  to  thoss 
privileges  snd  immunities  which  ars  fundamental, — which  bdoQg  of  right  to  the  dti- 
lens  of  all  free  governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  by  dtisens  of 
the  several  States  which  oompoee  this  Union  from  the  time  of  thdr  becoming  free,  in- 
dependent, and  sovereign.  Whot  these  fundamental  principles  are,  it  would  be  more 
tedious  than  difticult  to  enumerate.  Tliey  may  all,  however,  bo  comprehended  under 
the  following  general  heads  :  Protection  by  the  government,  with  tlie  riglit  to  ac(]uire 
and  possess  property  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  restraints  as  the  government  may  prescribe  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  whole.' 

"Thli  definition  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States  is 
adopted  in  the  main  by  this  court  in  the  recent  case  of  Wani  v.  The  State  of  Mary- 
laud  (12  Wiillace,  430),  while  it  declines  to  undertake  an  authoritative  dofinitiun  lie- 
yond  wliat  wuh  iiccussiiry  in  thai  cuhc.  'IMiu  description,  wh«in  Uik^n  to  include  olheni 
not  named,  but  which  are  of  tho  siunc  general  character,  enihruces  nearly  every  civil 
right,  for  the  osUblishnientand  prottHstion  of  which  organized  goveninient  is  inslituted. 
They  are,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Washington,  those  rights  which  are  fundamental. 
Throughout  his  opinion  they  are  spoken  of  as  rights  belonging  to  the  individual  as  a 
citizen  of  a  State.  They  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  constitutional  provision  which  he  was 
construing.  And  they  have  always  been  held  to  be  the  class  of  rights  which  the  State 
governments  were  created  to  establish  and  secure. 

**  In  the  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia  (8  Wallace,  180),  the  court,  in  expounding  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  says  that  '  the  privileges  and  immunities  secured  to  dti- 
zens  of  each  State  in  the  several  States,  by  tho  provision  in  question,  are  those  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  States,  under 
their  constitutions  and  laws,  by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens.'    The  constitutional 
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proTiflion  there  alliided  to  did  not  create  those  rights,  which  it  called  privileges  and 
immnnities  of  citizens  of  the  States  ;  it  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no  security 
for  the  citizen  of  the  State  where  they  were  claimed  or  exercised,  nor  did  it  profess  to 
control  the  power  of  the  States  orer  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  declare  to  the  several  States  that  whatever  those  rights  are,  as  you  grant  or 
estnMish  them  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify  them,  or  impose  restric- 
tions on  tliPtr  exorcise,  the  same,  no  more  nor  less,  shall  be  Uie  measure  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  jurisdiction. 

*'  It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  attempt  to  prove  by  citations  of 
authority  that,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments,  no  claim  or  pretence 
WAS  set  up  that  those  rights  depended  on  tho  federal  government  for  their  existence  or 
protection,  beyond  the  very  few  express  limitations  which  the  federal  Constitution  im- 
posed upon  the  States,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  prohibition  against  ex  poH  /ado 
laws,  bills  of  attiiinder,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But,  with 
these  and  a  few  other  restrictions,  the  entire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  States,  as  above  defined,  lay  within  the  constitutional  and  legislative 
power  of  the  States,  and  without  that  of  the  federal  government. 

"  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  the  simple 
declaration  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,-  to  transfer  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  all  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentioned  from  the  States  to  the  federal 
government  f  And  where  it  is  declareil  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  that 
article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  tlie  power  of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of 
civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the  States  f 

*'  All  this  and  more  must  follow  if  the  proiiosition  of  plaintiffs  in  error  be 
sound ;  for  not  only  are  these  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  whenever,  in 
its  diftcn^tion,  any  of  thorn  are  supposed  to  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that 
body  niny  also  |»ass  laws  in  advance,  limiting  and  resisting  tho  exorcise  of  legislativo 
]K)wcr  by  tho  States  in  their  most  ordinary  and  usual  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  or 
discretion  it  mny  think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  con- 
stniction,  followed  by  tho  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  l/ouis- 
iana  in  these  cases,  would  constitute  this  court  a  perpetual  censor  upon  all  legislation 
of  the  States  on  tlie  civil  lights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  The  argument,  we  admit,  is  not  always  the  most  con- 
clnnivc  which  is  drawn  from  the  consequences  urged  against  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular construction  of  an  instrument.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  these 
consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far-reaching  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from 
the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  ;  when  the  effect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the 
State  governments  by  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
powera  heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and  fundamental 
character  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  radically  changes  the  whole  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  federal  governments  to  each  other,  and  of  both  these  governments  to  the 
people,  tlio  nrguificnt  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible  in  tho  absence  of  language  which 
cxproAses  this  pnrposo  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt. 

"  Wo  are  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  tho  Congress  which  pro- 
posed ihoHo  ariHrndments,  nor  by  tho  legislatures  of  tho  States  which  ratiric<l  them. 

"  Having  shown  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  relied  on  in  the  aigunient  am 
those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  States  as  such,  and  that  they  are  left  to  the  State 
governments  for  security  and  protection,  and  not  by  this  article  placed  under  the 
special  care  of  the  federal  government,  we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  defining 
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the  privlbgM  tad  timniiiiltfwi  oC  dtfnnt  of  Am  Unitad  Btete^wiikli  m  8tete 
alifidij^  vntQ  lonift  eaie  involTing  thmo  piiTilegw  ni^  imiIbb  H  naeemiy  to  do  n. 
No  eaie  in  thii  oourt  imtQ  tlial  of  W«rd  v.  Mavykod,  in  l$ft%  nqulrBd  n  couidoni* 
tioa  of  thoeo  wordt  m  used  in  tlio  original  oonatitotioB  in  leferance  to  eitinns  of  tlio 
Stfttaa ;  and  it  may  be  long  before  we  era  called  upon  to  finniah  a  definition  of  the 
tenn  ae  applying  to  dtiaena  of  the  United  Stotea.  Bat  leat  it  ahonld  be  eaid  thai  no 
aneh  privil^gee  and  imrannitiea  axe  to  be  fonnd  if  thoae  we  hoTO  been  eonaldering  eve 
exdaded,  we  Tentore  to  anggeet  eouie  whioh  owe  their  exiatenee  to  the  fbdeml  govenn 
ment,  ita  eaaentiel  ehencter,  ita  eonatitntion  or  ita  kwa. 

«'One  of  tbeae  ia  well  deecribed  in  the  eaae  of  Craadall  v.  Nerada  (6  WaUaoe,  86). 
It  ia  aaid  to  be  tlie  right  of  the  dtiien  of  thia  graat  ooontiy,  protected  by  implied 
goenntiea  of  ita  Conatitntion,  'to  come  to  the  aeat  of  gOTenunent  to  eaaert  any  claim 
he  may  haTe  npon  that  government,  or  to  tiaaaect  any  bnahieM  he  mey  luiTe  with  il» 
to  beck  ita  protectiont  to  abare  ita  oiftoea^  to  engn^  in  admJniatering  ita  ftinetiona,  He 
haa  the  right  of  free  aeceaa  to  ita  aaaport^  throng  whidi  all  operatione  of  foreign  com- 
merce are  conducted,  to  the  anb-troaaariea,  land-olBeeaa  and  eonrte  of  jnatioe  in  tlie 
aeTcral  Statee.'  And,  quoting  from  the  langnage  of  Ohief  Jnatice  Taney,  in  anotlMr 
caae,  it  ia  aaid,  *  that  for  all  the  great  pupeeee  for  which  the  federal  government  waa 
eatabliahed  we  are  one  people,  with  one  common  country.  We  are  ell^citinna  of  the 
United  Statea ; '  and  it  ia  aa  aueh  dtinna  that  their  ri^^ta  am  anpporfeed  in  thia  court 
in  Crandall  v.  Nevada. 

'*  Another  privflege  of  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  Statea  la  to  demand  tiie  cere  and  pro- 
tection of  the  federal  government  over  hie  life,  liberty,  and  property  when  on  the  hi|^ 
aeaa,  or  within  the  juriadiction  of  a  foreign  government  Of  thia  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
nor  that  the  right  dependa  upon  hie  character  aa  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  ptatce.  Tlie 
right  to  peaceably  aaaemUe  and  petition  for  fedrma  of  grievancea^  the  privilege  of  tiie 
writ  o(  habeoB  eorpm,  are  ri^^ta  of  tlie  dtiaen  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  rif^t  to  uae  the  navigabb  waten  of  the  United  Statee,  however  they  may  penetmta 
the  territoriea  of  the  aeveral  Statea,  all  righta  aecurod  to  our  doaena  by  traitiea  with 
foreign  nationa,  are  dependent  upon  citiaenahip  iji  the  United  Statea  and  not  dtizenship 
of  a  State.  One  of  these  privileges  is  conferred  by  the  very  article  under  ootisidemtion. 
It  is,  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  person  can,  of  his  own  volition,  bocome 
a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by  acquiring  a  reeiilcnoo  thoruin,  with  tlio  sanio 
rights  as  other  citizens  of  that  State.  To  tliese  may  be  added  the  rights  secured  by  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  by  the  other  clause  of  the  fourteenth  next  to 
be  considered. 

*'  But  it  is  useless  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  since  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  riglits  claimed  by  these  plaintiffs  in  error,  even  if  they  exist,  ere  not  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  under  consideration. 

**  'AH  {Mrsons  born  or  naturulizod  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  arc  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
tios  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.' 

"The  argument  has  not  been  much  pressed  in  these  cases,  that  the  defendant's 
charter  deprives  the  plaintiffs  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  that  it 
denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws^  The  first  of  these  paragraphs  has  been 
in  the  federal  Constitution  since  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  amendment  as  a  restraint 
npon  the  federal  power.    It  is  also  to  be  found  in  aopie  form  of  expression  in  the  con- 
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stitatioiis  of  nearly  all  the  States  as  a  restFaiiit  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  The  law 
then  has  practically  been  the  same  as  it  now  is  daring  the  existenoe  of  the  goremmenti 
except  so  far  as  the  present  amendment  may  place  the  restraining  power  oyer  the  States 
in  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  gOTemmenU 

*'  We  are  not  without  jodicial  interpretation,  therefore,  both  State  and  national,  of 
the  meaning  of  this  clause.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  under  no  construction  of 
the  third  provision  that  we  have  ever  seen,  nor  any  that  we  deem  admissible,  can  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  upon  the  exercise  of  their  trades  by  the 
butchers  of  New  Orleans  be  held  to  be  a  deprivation  of  property  within  the  meaning  of 
that  provision. 

*'  '  Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.' 

"In  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  amendments,  and  the  pervading  purpose  of 
tliciii,  which  wo  have  already  discussed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  moaning  to  this 
clause.  The  existence  of  laws,  In  the  States  where  the  newly-emancipated  negroes 
resided,  which  discriminated  with  gross  iigustice  and  hardship  against  them  as  a  class, 
was  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  this  clause,  and  by  it  such  laws  are  forbidden.  But  if 
the  States  did  not  conform  their  laws  to  its  requirements,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  article  CoDgress  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  legislation.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination  against 
the  negroes  ns  a  class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  over  be  held  to  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  provision  for  that  race  and  that  emergency 
that  a  strong  case  would  be  necessary  for  its  application  to  any  other.  But  as  it  Lb  a 
State  that  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  not  alone  the  validity  of  its  laws,  we  may  safely 
leave  that  matter  until  Cong^ress  shall  have  exercised  its  power,  or  some  case  of  State 
oppression,  by  denial  of  equal  justice  in  its  courts,  shall  demand  a  decision  at  our 
hands.  We  find  no  such  esse  in  the  one  before  us,  and  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
go  over  the  argument  again  as  it  may  have  relation  to  this  jiarticHlar  clause  of  Uie 
amendment. 

"  In  the  early  history  of  the  oiganization  of  the  government  its  statesmen  seem  to 
have  divided  on  the  line  which  should  separate  the  powers  of  the  notional  government 
from  those  of  the  State  governments,  and  though  this  line  has  never  been  veiy  well 
defined  in  public  opinion,  such  a  division  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this. 

"  The  adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution  so  soon  after 
the  original  instrument  was  accepted,  shows  a  prevailing  sense,  at  that  time,  of  danger 
from  tho  fcMloml  |)owr.r.  And  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  such  a  jealousy  continued  to 
exist  with  ninny  patriotic  men  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  the  true  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was  in  the  capacity 
of  the  State  oi*ganizations  to  combine  and  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  and 
of  contiguous  States,  for  a  determined  resistance  to  the  general  government.  Unques- 
tionably this  has  given  great  force  to  the  arguments,  and  added  largely  to  the  numbers, 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  national  government. 

"  But  however  pervading  this  sentiment,  and  however  it  may  have  contributed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  we  have  been  considering,  we  do  not  see  in  those 
amendments  any  purpose  to  disturb  the  main  features  of  the  general  system.  Under 
the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  feeling  growing  out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  still 
believed  that  the  existence  of  the  States,  with  powers  for  domestic  and  local  govern- 
ment, including  the  rRgulation  of  civil  rights  —  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property  — 
was  essential  to  the  perfect  working  of  our  complex  form  of  government,  though  they 
have  thought  proper  to  impose  additional  limitations  on  the  States,  and  to  confer 
additional  power  on  that  of  the  nation. 
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'^Bnt  whalsfw  flnetaitioiit  may  1m  Mm  In  tlM  bkfeoij  of  pnfaBe  opiidMi  on  iSbik 
ml^feel  dming  the  period  of  our  luitioiial  eriitiinon^  w  think  it  wOl  he  found  thai  thie 
eoiffty  eo  far  ae  iti  fiinctione  laqnlied,  haa  alwaya  held,  with  a  etaadj  and  an  even 
hand»  the  haUuee  hetwean  Stale  and  fedoial  pymr,  and  wo  traet  tiial  aoeh  nay 
eontinno  to  be  the  Uatoiy  of  ill  lektion  to  tiial  ea1||eet  eo  long  aa  it  ahall  hafo 
dntiee  to  perfonn  which  demand  of  it  a  oooBtnieliQii  of  the  Oonatilntion  or  of  any 
of  itaperta.** 

The  other  eaae  to  whidh  lelbraMe  haa  heen  made  wee  tiiat  of  Bndwell  v.  The  Steto 
of  niinohu  The  plaintifr  in  error  wee  a  woman,  and  lied  applied  to  the  State  ooort  for 
eanminalion  ae  to  her  qnalifioatlona  lor  admieeion  to  tiie  her.  Hie  eonrt  had  denied 
the  applieation,  on  the  gronnd  that  only  men  oonld  he  Uoenaed  to  pnusliee  under  the 
State  law ;  and  the  eaie  came  before  thie  ooort  on  the  daim  thai  the  phdntiffhad  been 
denied  a  privi^ge  eeenrad  to  her  by  the  Oonatitution  of  tiie  United  Statee.  After  a 
atetement  of  the  eaee,  the  coort  prooeed  to  aay :  ''Three  propoaitioae  may  be  con- 
aidered  properiy  before  thie  court  Aa  r^garda  the  proriaion  of  the  Oonatitation  thai 
eitinne  of  each  Stete  ahall  be  entitled  to  all  the  righto  and  immnnitiee  of  dtiaene  in 
the  eereral  Steteai  the  phdntifr  in  her  affidavit  haa  atated  Tory  dearly  her  caee^  to 
which  it  ie  inapplicable.  The  protaction  deeigned  by  that  danee^  aa  haa  been  re- 
peatedly hdd,  haa  no  application  to  a  eitiaen  of  the  State  where  the  lawa  are  com- 
plained of.  If  the  phdntiif  wee  a  dtiaen  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  proTidon  of  the 
Conatitation  gave  her  no  protection  agalnat  ito  conrte  or  ita  l^gidatore.  The  plaintilf 
aeema  to  haTe  eeen  thia  difficalfy,  and  altempte  to  avoid  it  by  atating  that  ehe  wee  bom 
in  Vermont.  While  ehe  remdned  in  YermonI  that  dreumatance  nuulo  lior  a  dtison  of 
that  Stete,  bat  die  atatoe  at  the  aome  time  tlurt  die  ia  now  a  dtiion  of  the  United  Stotea^ 
and  that  ehe  ia  now  and  hoe  been  for  many  yeara  paal  a  reddent  of  Chicago^  in  the  Stete 
of  Illinoia.  The  foarteenth  amendment  dedaiee  that  dtiaene  of  the  United  Statee  are 
dtizena  of  the  Stete  within  which  they  redde;  tiierafore  plaintiff  wee  at  the  time  of  her 
application  a  dtisen  of  the  United  Statea  and  a  dtiaen  of  the  Stete  of  Illinoia.  We  do 
not  here  mean  to  aay  that  there  may  not  be  temporary  residence  in  one  Stete  with  in- 
tent to  retam  to  another,  which  will  not  create  citizenship  in  the  former ;  but  the 
plaintiff  states  nothing  to  teke  her  cose  out  of  the  definition  of  citizonsliip  of  the  Stete 
as  defined  by  the  first  section  of  the  foarteenth  amendment. 

"  In  regard  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  case 
truly  says  that  there  are  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to  a  citixen  of  the 
United  Stetes  as  such  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nonsense  for  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  them  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  aigue  that  oduiission  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  a  |ierson  who  possesses  the  requisite  learning  and  character  ia 
one  of  those  which  the  State  may  not  deny.  In  this  latter  proposition  wo  an;  not  nlilo 
to  concur  with  the  counsel.  Wo  ngr(^o  with  him  that  there  are  privileges  and  iuiuiu- 
nitics  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  Unitod  Stetes  in  that  relation  nnd  diameter,  and  that 
it  IS  these,  and  these  alono,  which  a  Stete  is  forbidden  te  abridge.  Dut  tlie  right  te 
admittence  to  practise  law  in  the  court  of  a  State  is  not  one  of  these.  This  right  in  no 
sense  depends  on  citizenship  of  the  United  Stetes.  It  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever 
been  made  in  any  State,  or  in  any  case,  te  depend  upon  citizenship  at  all.  Certainly 
many  prominent  and  distinguished  lawyers  have  been  admitted  te  practice,  lN>th  in 
Stete  and  federal  courte,  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes  or  of  any  Stete. 
But  on  whatever  basis  this  right  may  l)e  placed,  so  far  as  it  can  have  any  relation  to 
citizenship  at  all,  it  would  seem  that,  as  to  the  courte  of  a  Stete,  it  would  relate  to  cit- 
izenship of  a  Stete,  and  as  to  the  federal  oourte,  it  would  relate  to  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.    The  opinion  delivered  in  the  slaughter-house  cases  from  Louisiana  ren- 
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ders  an  einborate  argnment  in  tbe  present  case  nnneoessary,  for  unless  we  are  wholly 
and  radically  mistaken  in  the  principles  on  which  these  cases  are  decided,  the  right  to 
control  and  regulate  the  granting  of  license  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State  is 
one  of  those  powers  which  are  not  transferred  for  its  protection  to  the  federal  go^em- 
ment,  as  its  exercise  is  in  no  manner  goremed  or  controlled  by  citixenship  of  the  United 
States  in  the  party  seeking  such  license.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  argnment  on 
which  the  judgment  on  these  cases  is  founded.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  oonclusiFe 
of  the  present  case.    The  judgment  of  the  State  court  is  therefore  aflkmed.*' 
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ACCUSATION, 

self,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY.     See  Foreign  Territory. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS.    See  Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS     .    .     .  808,  804,  412,  414,  1560, 1562 

of  each  house 848-867 

ADMINISTRATORS, 

legislative  authority  for  sales  by « 1958  n. 

ADMIRALTY, 

jurisdiction * 1663-1674 

See  Judiciary. 
ADMISSION  OF  STATES  TO  THE  UNION 1314-1321 

of  Ix)ui8iana ^    •    •    •     .  1917  and  n. 

of  Missouri 1017  and  n. 

of  Texas 1019, 1920 

of  California 1921 

AFRICAN  RACE. 

See  Freedmen  ;  Slaves  ;  Slavery. 
ALIEN  ACT, 

whether  constitutional r 1293, 1294  n. 

ALIE^^S, 

who  are 1702 

suits  by  and  against «...    1697-1701 

naturalization  of 1102-1104 

ALLIANCES, 

States  not  to  form 1354, 1855, 1401-1405 
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AlfBAS8A]X>R8, 

appoiiitiiieiit of   *.  ' USOS.  1525, 1626, 15M 

who  to  teooife 1500,1555 

dlsmiMioQ  of 1558,1559 

protoetion  and  rln^  of  •    ••••« 155S-1582 

sniU  bj  and  agiinsl 1558-1582 

AMENDMENTS  OF  CONSTITiniON, ' 

how  made 1825-1881 

objeofc  of  lint  ten 808 

propoeed  and  oanied  tiuoog^  bj  Mr.  Madieon 808  n. 

changing  mode  of  eleeCing  l^na^dent 1487, 1470 

inoorporatiug  biU  of  rigbU 1858-1858 

forbidding  establiahment  of  ieH|^ 1870-1879 

proteeiuig  libertjr  of  apeedi,  petition,  &e 1870,1880-1808 

ptoteeting  againit  mililaiy  oppretrion 1898, 1809 

fnbidding  unreasonable  eeaielMe  and  ieisorei 1900-1902 

and  exoeesi?e  bail  and  pnniahmente 1908, 1904 

abolishing  skTory 1915-1927 

giving  protectbn  of  the  law  of  the  knd 1928-1982 

guaranteeing  the  pnblio  debt  • 1985 

establishing  impartial  suffrage •    .    •    •    1989-1975 

AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS^ 

defence  of,  bj  John  Adams 528  n.,  561  n«,  552  n. 

APPEAL, 

nature  and  effeot  of 1750-1778 

to  the  crown  in  the  cc^nial  period 175, 178 

in  prixe  causes  to  Congress  under  the  Confsderalian     •    •    •    •    •     250 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION 1701-1747 

See  Judiciary. 

APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICE, 

by  President  and  Senate 1505,  1524-1536 

by  Congress  and  heads  of  departments 1505-1535,  1536 

when  discretionary  in  Congress 1505-1535,  1536 

when  complete 1545-1554 

when  appointee  is  in  office 1554 

in  case  of  vacancies 1555-1559 

who  disqualified  under  fourteenth  amendment 1064 

APPORTIONMENT, 

of  representatiyes 680-645,  673-683 

Jefferson,  Webster,  and  Everett  on  rule  of 683  n. 

under  fourteenth  amendment 1063 

of  direct  taxes 051,  008-1004 

APPRENTICK  LAWS. 

what  forbidden  by  thirteenth  amendment 1040 

APPROPRIATIONS  OF  MONEY  ...      958,  975-991,  1179.  1346.  1349 

for  internal  improvements 958,  1273-1278 
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ARBITER,  fleeUoo 

common,  under  the  Coniititation •••...  871-398 

ARMS, 

right  to  bear 1805-1898 

ARMY  AND  NAVY, 

power  to  create  and  regulate 1178-1197 

President  to  be  commander-in-chief 1490-1492 

ARREST, 

of  members  of  Congress 866-866 

unreasonable,  forbidden 1901,  1903 

ARTICLES  OF    CONFEDERATION 216,223-243 

See  CONrKDBBATION. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE, 

promotion  of 1161-1166 

ASSEMBLY, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1893-1896 

ASSISTANCE,   WRITS  OF, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1901  n. 

ATTAINDER, 

bills  of,  not  to  be  passed  by  Congress 1848, 1344 

nor  by  States 1854,1373 

for  treason,  how  limited .    1296-1300 

AUTHORS, 

copyright  of 1161-1166 

AYES  AND  NOES, 

call  of,  in  Congress 839-842 


B. 

BAIL, 

excessire,  not  to  be  required 1901, 1902, 1948 

BALLOT, 

vote  by 826,840,841 

BANK  CURRENCY, 

power  of  States  to  authorize 1120,1121 

distinguished  from  bills  of  credit 1364-1372 

authorized  bv  Congress  in  1863 1271  n. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

constitutionality  of 1259-1270 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1269  n. 

States  cannot  tax 1033-1052 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1655 

BANKRUPTCY, 

power  of  Congress  over 1105-1116 

general  object  of  laws  of 1 106 

importance  of  the  power  in  Congress 1107-1115 

power  of  States  in  respect  to 1114,  1116 

VOL.  II.  —  47 
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BSTTEBMSNT  LAWS^ 

power  to  piias f    .    ,    ^    ,*    .    .    1958  n. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS^ 

importeiieaof 801,80^1858^1800,1987,1088 

eBtablishment  of ,    ,    .    .    1868-1900 

in  Plymoath  Colon j «    •    • 80 

in  MaaBMhaaetts  Colooj     •    •    •    • 72 

in  Ck>nnecfcicat  Colony •    •    .  80 

in  Maryland  Colony •«••••••     107 

BILLS, 

in  legislation,  how  introdnoed      *    , ^.    «    •    «    .     806 

how  adopted     •••^...^..t 800-000 

money,  to  originate  in  Honie  of  BepraeentatiTee 874-880 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER, 

by  Congraea  prohibited 1848,1814 

1^  States  im^ibited 1884-1878 

BILLS  OF  CREDIT, 

not  to  be  emitted  by  States 1868-1872 

what  are 1120,1864-1072 

Mr.  Dexter  on , 1120  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on • 1120  a 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

purchase  of,  by  United  States 1278 

BORROWING  MONEY, 

power  for ,,•«..    1006 

BOUNDARIES, 

settlement  of,  under  Confederation 227, 228^  1080 

how  determined  before  the  revolution 1881 

suits  between  States  in  respect  to 1681,  1682 

BRIDGES, 

over  navigable  waters 1073 


C. 

CABINET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 1490-1408 

CALIFORNIA, 

admission  of 1021 

CANALS  AND  ROADS, 

power  of  Congress  in  respect  to 1272-1277 

CAPITATION  TAX, 

power  to  lay 054-903,908 

CAPTURE, 

regulation  of 1168-1177 

adjudication  upon 16G3-1674 

CAROLINAS, 

origin  aud  settlement  of 128-143 
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CASES,  Seotkm 

what  are,  within  the  judicial  power 1687-1658 

See  Judiciary. 

CENSUS, 

taking  of 636-645,660 

CESSIONS, 

for  seat  of  goreniiiient 1216,  1224-1232 

for  forts,  arsenals,  &c 1224-1234,  1328 

of  foreign  territory 1282-1289 

CHARTER, 

governments,  what  were 169 

of  Virginia •       41-46 

of  Plymouth 56-58 

of  Massachusetts 61-63,  65-71 

of  New  Hampshire 79,  80 

of  Maine 82,  88 

of  Connecticut 84,  86-88 

of  New  Haven 85 

of  Rho<le  Island 94-99 

of  Maryland 103-106 

of  New  York 111-114 

of  Now  Jersey 115-120 

of  ronnsylvania 121-124 

of  Delaware 127 

of  the  Carolinas 128-139 

of  Georgia 143, 144 

CHARTERS, 

what  are  contracts 1392-1895 

CHRISTIANITY, 

colonization  in  the  interest  of 1,  5,  12-14 

intolerance  of  sects 53 

protection  of,  by  law  in  the  colonies  .     .     .     .    59,  74,  80,  82,  85,  91,  106 

See  Religious  Tests  ;  Rbliqion. 

CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND, 

establishment  of,  in  the  colonies 50,  82,  106, 108,  188,  140 

CITIZENS, 

naturalization 1102-1104 

who  are 1693-1696,  1932,  1933 

privileges  and  immunities  of,  in  each  State 1806,  1806 

who  eligible  to  the  presidency 1477-1479 

who  may  be  representatives 618 

senators  must  be 730 

whether  persons  of  African  descent  formerly  were 1017  n. 

freedmen  declared  to  be 1030 

protection  of  privileges,  &c.,  by  fourteenth  amendment    .    .    1030-1937, 

and  App.  to  Vol.  II. 
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CIYIL  OFFICEBS, 

whoaro 701-705 

tenura  of  ofltoe  ngiiUiled    •    •    • 1518  a* 

CIVIL  BIGHTS  ACT 1025, 1081, 1085, 1057 

ooDttiiiitioDality  of 1027 

CIVIL  WAR, 

breaking  out  of 1023,1028 

emanoipatloii  of  8laY68  in  oonseqneiioe  <tf 1028-1027 

new  oecorilies  made  nooMsaiy  by 1028 

COINAQE, 

power  of  Congress  ofer 1115-1128 

punishment  of  ooanlerfeiting 1128 

States  inliibited  from 1854,1857,1858 

COLONIES, 

American,  ori|^n  and  settlement  of 147 

title  of  territory ■» 87 

general  reriew  of • 147-107 

common  law  in 148-158 

gOTemmentsin 158-161 

rigfatsof 158-178,184-101 

Tarious  kinds  of 147-155,150*162 

title  by  discoTery  and  conquest    •    •    •    •    • 151-155 

lands  in,  how  held 172,178 

were  independent  of  each  other 177, 178 

not  soTereign  States •••...      178  n.,  207-217 

in  what  they  agreed 162-170 

in  what  they  differed 170-188 

legislaUye  powers  of 185, 186 

righto  of  suffrage  in 582 

slavery  in 1016,  1917 

COLOR, 

not  to  be  a  disqualification  for  suffrage lOGO-1975 

See  Frebdmen;  Slavery. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS, 

inspection  laws  as  to 1061  n. 

COLUMBIA, 

District  of 1216-1223 

taxes  in 008-1011 

legislation  in 122G-1234 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

President  to  be 1490-1402 

COMMERCE, 

under  the  confederation 259,  268,  1057 

Constitution  necessary  to  giro  control  of    ...     .    259,  805  n.,  1057  n. 

power  of  Congress  to  regulate 1056-1100 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1075  n. 

defined 1061-1063 
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COMMERCE,  —  continued.  Beettoa 

whether  embargoes  are  regulation  of     .    .     .    • 1064  n. 

foreign 1065-1066 

domestio 1066-1075 

with  Indians 1065, 1007-1101 

how  far  regulation  of,  by  Congress  is  ezolusire 1067-1072 

how  far  State  regulations  admissible 1072, 1073  and  n. 

whether  encouragement  of  manufaoiures  is  included    .     .     .     1077-1097 

COMMON  DEFENCE, 

taxes  for 006,  008,  058,  978,  993 

COMMON  LAW, 

introduction  of,  in  the  colonies    50,  55, 100, 114, 140,  142,  145,  147,  154, 

157, 158,  163-165 

resorted  to  for  definition  of  offences 796-800 

and  of  congressional  privileges 846-849 

punishment  of  contempts  under 845-849 

COMMONS, 

House  of,  choice  of  speaker  by 687 

See  Parliambmt. 

COMPACT, 

what  is 823-825 

by  constitution  or  league 311  n. 

social,  the  Constitution  a 312,  313 

of  government,  how  enforced 323-350 

COMPACTS, 

between  States 1401,  1402 

what  are  contracts 1396 

COMPENSATION, 

of  President 1485,  1486 

of  judges 1622-1635 

of  members  of  Congress 851-858 

for  property  taken  for  public  uses 1782-1792 

for  slaves,  proposed 1923 

for  slaves,  prohibited 1965-1966 

COMPROMISES, 

on  slavery 636-643,1916-1928 

See  Slavery. 

CONCURRENT  AND  EXCLUSIVE  POWERS 435-447 

CONFEDERATE  STATES, 

constitution  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  Union 318  n. 

debt  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1929,  1965 

CONFEDERATION, 

origin  and  formation  of 218-228 

articles  of 215,223-225,229-241,245 

defects  of 248-271 

Jefferson's  view  of 271  n. 

Madison's  view  of 916  n. 
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OONTEQERATION, — eontinued. 

kgialatiTe  power  ondff  .    .    .    SSl-SSa,  M5»  970, 6fSr,  lOBSt  1007, 1008 

dedine  ud  faU  of 24^-271 

power  of,  to  borrow  moo^ •••    1056 

naturalisaHoii  and  banknq^  laws  under 110^1108 

Sfeaftei  prohibited  entering  into  ft 18M,  1856, 1401-1405 

CONFEDERATION,  NEW  ENGLAND 102 

CONGRESS, 

of  1765,  dederation  of  ri^ti  by •    .    •    •      180 

of  1774 202,208 

of  1775 208-206, 218,  214 

before  eonfederatlon,  poweia  of 217 

after  oonfederation,  powers  of      281-288, 246-271, 547, 1056, 1067, 1007 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

divieionof • &I8-570 

Hooae  of  RepreeentatiTee •    •    •   671-888 

qualification  of  memben 672,  812-828 

Senate 882-814 

qualification  of  memben  ••••..••••.•   728-782 

election  of  memben •    •    814-838 

who  diaqoalified 887-872 

organiaEation  and  modes  of  proceeding •    •    •    878-004 

adjournmeuto  of 820,882,888,848,844,1580,1588 

qoorumof ••••••••.  882,888 

roles  of 887,888,867 

power  to  pnnish  contempts,  &e •    .    •  887,  888,  845*850 

power  to  expel  memben 887,  838 

oompensation  of  memben 851-858 

meetings  of 820-836 

privileges  of 837-883 

journals  of,  to  be  kept 839,  810 

mode  of  passing  laws 873-879,  895 

impeachments  by  and  before 688,  689,  742-813 

concurrent  and  exclusive  powera  of 436-450 

power  of,  to  lay  taxes 905-1057 

to  borrow  money 905-1055 

to  regulate  commerce 1056-1101 

over  naturalization 1102-1104 

to  pass  bankrupt  laws 1105-1115 

to  coin  money 1116-1120 

to  regulate  weights  and  measures 1122 

to  punish  counterfeiting 1123 

over  post-offices  and  post-roads •     1124-1150 

to  encourage  science  and  the  arts 1151-1156 

to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  high  seas 1157-1165 

to  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations    ....     1157-1105 
over  war  and  captures 1168-1177 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,-^ continued.  geetkm 

power  over  the  army  and  navy     .     .     < 1178-1198 

over  the  militia 1190-1218 

over  the  seat  of  government 1216-1223 

over  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &o 1224-1285 

to  punish  treason 1295-1301 

to  charter  Bank  of  United  States 1259-1271 

to  pass  alien  and  sedition  laws 1293, 1294 

to  provide  for  vacancy  in  presidency 1480-1483 

to  organize  judiciary 1500-1598,  1773,  1774 

to  make  internal  improvements 1273-1277 

to  lay  embargoes 10G4,  1289-1292 

incidental  powers  of 1230-1258 

rosulliiig  powcrB  of 1236-1258 

appropriations  of  money  by 1178 

when  President  may  convene 1560,  1562 

government  of  territories  by 1322-1330 

may  admit  new  SUtes 1314-1321 

may  pass  laws  to  enforce  the  amendments 1927,  1967,  1969 

CONNECTICUT, 

origin,  settlement,  and  government  of 84-93 

CONQUEST, 

laws  of,  as  to  colonies 149 

See  Foreign  Territory. 
CONSCIENCE, 

liberty  of 1844 

See  Religious  Tests;  Reugion. 
CONSCRIPTION, 

for  the  army,  power  to  order 1192  n. 

CONSENT, 

government  based  upon 325  n. 

CONSTITUTION, 

confederate 318  n. 

wlijil.  iR  a 338,  339 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

origin  and  adoption  of 272-280 

general  objections  to 281-306 

whether  a  compact  or  league 307-373 

formed  by  the  people  and  not  by  States 311  n.,  353-367 

final  interpreter  of 371,  373-398 

views  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall     .     .    373  n.,  392  n.,  418  n.,  430  n. 

of  Mr.  Jefferson 311  n.,  374  n.,  407  n. 

of  President  Jackson 375  n. 

of  Mr.  Webster 391  n.,  397  n. 

of  Mr.  Calhoun 811  n.,  391  n.,  1294  n. 

of  Mr.  Madison 396  n. 

of  Mr.  linooln App.  to  Vol.  L 
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coNSTrrunoN  of  the  united  statbs,— ( 

Tiews  of  ICaataeliiiMtti  l^S[i8laliii» ttln. 

ni]6t  f or  intarproitftkm  of   •    •    •    •    • MMG7 

preamble,  an  ezpoailion  of 487-516 

dirision  of  powers  under    ••• •••••   61ft-M0 

legialatiTe  power,  dhriakm  of •    •    •    •    •    M6-670 

Houae  of  Bepreaentativee   ••.••••••••••   571-686 

Senate 692-814 

mode  of  paadng  laws  874-878,  89(MNI6 

PreridenVa  negative  of  lews 861-868,1673 

powers  of  Congress • 661-1862 

exeenthre  depertmeni 1416-1672 

Judicial  deparimeni 1578-1568 

sopremaoyor 846,1886-1842 

prohibitions  on  Uie  SCatos 1866-1416 

amendments  to 1857-1916,1615-1675 

J.  Q.  Adams  on  praotioal  eonstmotion  of  •    •    • 418  n. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 274-277 

CONSTITUTIONS^ 

John  Adams  on    •    . 628  n.,  551  n^  562  n. 

GouTemenr  Morris  on    ••••.•.. 688  n. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

rules  of 896-457,1905-1969 

oontemporaneons 464-468, 1091-1064 

of  State  and  federal  Constitations  oompeied 408-418 

CONSULS, 

appointment  of 1505-1524 

suits  by  and  against 1G58-1662 

CONTEMPTS, 

of  Congress,  how  punished 887,  845-849 

whether  pardonable  by  the  President 1503, 1504 

of  court 1774 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 202-271 

See  CoNGRBSs. 

CONTRACTS, 

obligation  of,  not  to  be  impaired 1374-1399 

appointments  to  office  are  not 1393  n.,  1305  n. 

of  United  States,  how  interpreted 1330 

CONVENTION, 

of  1786  to  reguhtte  tariff 272,278 

constitutional 274-277 

the  Hartford,  on  Stete  interposition  when  Constitution  yiolated       322  n. 

CONVEYANCES, 

of  lands  under  colonial  goyemmento 174 

by  Indians 7 

COPYRIGHT  OF  AUTHORS 1151-1155 
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CORPORATIONS, 

when  may  sue  in  federal  oonrts •••••    1605 

foreign,  when  may  sae • •    •    1700 

charters  of,  when  contracts • 1285-1293 

power  of  Congress  to  create •    •    •    •     1269-1271 

license  fees  may  be  required  of  foreign      • •     1061  n. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD, 

in  treason 1296-1304 

COUNSEL, 

right  to,  in  criminal  oases •    •    •    •     1792-1794,  1949 

COUNTERFEITING, 

punishment  of ••••••••     1123 

COURTS, 

organization  and  powers  of 1573-1778 

State,  appellate  jurisdiction  orer 1701, 1706-1747 

See  JuDiciABT. 
COURTS-MARTIAL, 

jurisdiction  of ••••••••.    1762 

CRIMES, 

how  prosecuted  and  tried • 1778-1782 

CRIMINALS, 

fugitive 1807-1812 

not  bound  to  accuse  themselves 1782-1788 

trial  of 1778-1782,  1949 

not  to  be  twice  tried 1782-1787 

CROWN, 

rights  and  prerogatives  in  the  Colonies 150-155,  184-187 

right  of  appeal  to  the 175,  176 

CRUEL  PUNISHMENT, 

forbidden 1902,  1903 

execution  by  electricity  not  oroel 1903  n. 

CURATIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass •    •     .     .     1957,  1958 

CURRENCY, 

in  war  time,  Jefferson  on 1292  n. 

See  Bills  of  Credit  ;  Legal  Tender  ;  Monet  ;  Paper  Money. 

D. 
DAMS, 

across  navigable  waters •    •    •    •    .    1073 

DEBTS, 

in  the  Colonies,  a  charge  on  land •    •    •    .    •    181,  182 

revolutionary,  provided  for 239,  1832-1835 

due  the  United  SUtes,  priority  of 1278-1279 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1055 

of  the  Union,  to  be  inviolate 1832,  1835,  1065 

not  to  be  taxed  by  States 1045-1058 
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DEBTS, — cMifintfcil. 

in  aid  of  rabdiion,  nol  to  be  MBamad  or  piid     •••»•••    1965 

DEOLAUATION  Olf  INDEPENDENCE, 205-207.211 

was  tbe  aot  of  the  people  and  not  of  Slate  gofemineati  •    •    •    .     211 
eonatitated  the  nation    ••• »••••••     215 

DECLARATION  OF  EIGHTS 100, 191, 194 

DEFENCE, 

oommon,  power  to  tax  for ,    •    •    •    •      906-1058 

one  of  the  parpoms  of  the  Conatitation      •    •    • 495-497 

individnal,  rij^t  to  bear  arms  lor     . 1895-1898 

DELAWARE, 

origin,  aettlement,  and  government  of 126, 127 

DEPARTMENTS, 

ezecuUYe 1498 

DESCENT, 

rules  of,  in  the  Colonies  50,  60, 78, 77,  81„  98^  100,  IH  l^t  145, 179-182 

DIRECT  TAXES, 

what  are .      950-957,998-1011 

apportionment  of 680,951-954,998^1012 

DISCOVERY, 

title  by,  iu  America •    •    .    .    •      1-88, 158 

DISQUALIFICATION, 

toholdoffioe 1478-1487, 1404  n.,  1964 

in  case  of  President •    •    .    .    .     1454-1477 

in  case  of  members  of  Congrsss 867-872,1478-1488 

to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 579-586 

removal  of,  as  to  the  freedmen    .    • 1969 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 1216-1228 

taxation  in 008-1012 

legislation  in 1220-1235 

/^DIVISION, 

of  powers  of  government,  reasons  for 518-546 

of  legislative  power,  and  its  reasons 546-560 

of  executive  power  unwise 1410-1430 

of  power  between  States  and  Union 1408 

DIVORCE  LAWS, 

States  may  pass 1397 

in  Connecticut  Colony         03 

DOMESTIC  TRANQUILLITY, 

constitution  formed  for       400-494 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

guaranty  of 1782,  1780,  1038,  1062 

DUTIES, 

power  to  lay 000-075,1077-1007 

meaning  of 040-052 

to  be  uniform 006,  040-057 

State  not  to  lay 1016, 1031,  1401 
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E. 


EDUCATION,  Button 

in  the  colonies 51,  75,  93 

in  Northwest  territory,  enoonragement  of 1818 

ELECTIONS, 

of  representatives .     .    I     .     .    571>610, 814-826 

of  senators ' 692-726,  814-827 

each  house  to  judge  of,  in  case  of  its  own  members     ....    852-855 

the  policy  of  frequent 588-602 

of  PreHident  and  Vice-President 1453-1474 

ELEtrrORS, 

fpialifK^alions  of,  how  regulated 579-586 

of  rei>re^entatives  and  senators 571,  577-586,  610,  814,  826 

who  disqualified 866,  867,  1963 

of  President  and  Vice-President 1488-1474 

how  and  when  chosen 1474-1478 

ELECTRICITY, 

execution  by,  not  cruel  punishment 1908  n. 

EMANCIPATION,  proclamation  of 1923 

compensated,  proposed 1923 

See  Slavery;  Slaves. 

EMBARGO, 

power  to  lay 1064  n.,  1075,  1289-1292 

what  constitutional 1293,  1294 

Mr.  Doxtf^r  ii|)on 1064  n. 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1064  n. 

constitutionality  of,  now  acquiesced  in 516 

EMINEN  r  DOMAIN, 

all  property  subject  to 1056 

compensation  when  property  taken  under 1782-1792 

ENGLISH  LAWS, 

in  the  colonies        42,  49,  50,  79,  80,  82,  100,  104,  111,  112,  122,  129,  130, 

131,  140,  143 
how  far  applicable  in  colonies 147-150,  155,  156 

ENUMERATION  OF  CASES, 

effect  of,  on  construction 910 

EQUALITY  BEFORE  THE  LAW, 

Mr.  Sumner  on 1936  n. 

Mr.  Everett  on 1936  n. 

EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS, 

guaranteed 1938-1962 

what  not  a  denial  of 1960, 1961 

EQUITY  CASES, 

what  are 644,  645, 1645,  1646 

ERROR, 

writ  of,  as  an  appellate  process 1761-1763 
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ESTOPPEL, 

bj  jodgmenl •     1806  n*,  1810  n. 

EXCEPTION, 

force  of,  in  oontlnielkNi • 418, 010 

EXCESSIVE  BAIL  AND  PUHISHMBNTS, 

forbidden 1001-lOOi 

EXCISES, 

vhataie .     006,  Otf ,  088. 12M 

SeeDutni. 

EXCLUSIVE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  •  485-4«r,  612, 618, 1060-1078 

See  CoMQsne. 

EXECUnVE, 

dq;Murtinent,  oiginisallon  of •    •    •     1410^1417 

raesone  for  its  onity 1418^1480 

Mr.  Celhoon  adTocated  dnal   •    • 1414  n. 

dnntbnofoffioe 1412,1480-1442 

fMUgibility 1442-1440 

ehdoeof 1488-1474 

qnalifications  of 1477-1470 

when  Viee-P^ident  to  be  the 1480-1484 

power  of ,  oyer  appointments •    •    •    .    •     1624-1586 

power  of,  oyer  remoyab  bom  otHot  .    ^    •    • 1587-1544 

EXECUTORS, 

special  le^lalion  for     ••••••••• 1068  n. 

EXEMPTION  LAWS, 

may  impair  contracts     •••••• •    188511. 

EXPORTS,^ 

prohibl^on  of  duties  on 482, 1018-1010 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS, 

by  Congress,  prohibited • 13i5 

by  States,  prohibited 1373 

EXPUNGING  KESOLUTIONS, 

cases  of 839  n. 

P. 

FELONIES, 

on  high  seas 1157-11G4 

what  are      . •    •     •     1158-1103 

FEMALE  SUFFRAGE, 

not  conferred  by  the  Constitution 1932  n. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM, 

in  the  colonies 172 

FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of 10G9-1975 

FINES  AND  FORFEITURES, 

pardon  of 1502-1504 

excessive,  prohibited 1902, 1903 
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FLORIDA,  BBdOon 

purchase  of ••••••••••••    1288 

FOREIGN   COINS, 

regulation  of  value  of         .    • •    •    .    1118 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS, 

acceptance  of  presents  from 1350r-1852 

FOREIGN  TERRITORY, 

power  to  acquire 1282-1289,  1817,  1819-1321  n.,  1508 

Mr.  JcfTenion  on       418  n.,  616,  561  n.,  1286  n. 

Gov.  Wise  on « 418  n. 

FORTS,  ARSENALS,  &c., 

land  for 1145 

juriHfliction  over 1145,  1146,  1328 

FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

ratification  of  .    . 1929  n. 

provisions  of 1928-1968 

act  to  enforce 1962  n. 

disqualifications  bj 1964 

apportionment  of  representattves  under 1963 

FRANCHISES, 

constitute  contracts 1391-1395 

strict  construction  of 420,  421 

FREEDMEN, 

steps  in  emancipation  of 1915-1927 

necesflity  of  protections  for 1928, 1929 

declare<l  to  be  citizens 1930 

made  voters 1969-1975 

late  owners  of,  not  to  be  compensated 1965 

FREEDOM, 

of  debate  in  Congress 951,  966  n. 

of  trade,  arguments  for 1079 

of  members  of  Congress  from  arrest 851,859-865 

of  the  press 1870-1880,  1891 

of  speech 1870-1880,  1883,  1891 

of  religion 1870,1879 

See  Frerdmen;  Slavbb;  Slavery. 

FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE 1807-1811 

FUGITIVES  FROM  SERVICE 1807-1811 

laws  for  reclamation  of 1807-1811,  1920,  1921 

FUNDAMENTALS, 

of  Plymouth , 59 

of  Massachusetts       • 68 

of  New  Jersey       •    •    .  115,  117 

of  free  government,  restraints  by •    .    .    1899, 1968 
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a 

GENERAL  WARRANTS, 

forbidden •.•••,••••   1001tl902 

GENERAL  WELFARE, 

power  to  tax  for      909-091,1058 

GEORGIA, 

migin  and  settlement  of       14S-li5 

GOVERNMENT, 

republican  form  o(  goaranteed 1818-1825 

local,  rights  of 280  n. 

l^gislatiTe  power  greatest  in 688-686 

essential  powers  of,  cannot  be  granted  awsy    •    •    •    •     1881  n^  1808  n. 
of  the  territories       1822-1850 

GRAND  JURY, 

in  what  cases  required 1781-1786 

GRANTS, 

of  lands  in  America  bj  Eon^ean  monarohe 1-88 

by  States  are  contracts ,    1805 

GUARANTY, 

of  repnblican  form  of  government .    ••••••••.     1818-1825 

of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 1088-1062 

of  the  pubUc  debt 1882,1880,1065 

GUARDIANS, 

qpedal  l^gisUition  for «    .    .    •    .     1088  n. 


H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS, 

privilege  of  writ  of 1388-1342 

suspensiou  of       • 1338-1342 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION 322  n. 

HEADMONEY, 

a  regulation  of  commerce, •    .    •    .     1072  n. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS, 

opinions  from      • •    •    •    •    • 1493 

HEALTH  LAWS. 

States  may  pass 515,  518 

HIGH  SEAS, 

and  crimes  thereon •••••••••     1158-1166 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

number  and  composition  of        •••••••  708  n. 

quorum  of .    •  834  n. 

punishments  by,  on  impeachment      .••••• 784 

HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

members  of,  how  chosen ••••..   571-575' 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATiyES,—c«m/tnti«(/.  saeiioo 

respoosibility  of,  to  the  people 678-675 

qaalifications  of 612-629 

apportionment  of 630-683 

choice  of  speaker  and  other  ofBoers 686,  687 

impeachments  by 686,  688,  689 

quorum  of 832,  834-836 

to  judge  of  election,  &c.,  of  members 832,833 

to  originate  money  bills •    •    .    .   874-878 


IMMUNITIES  OF  CITIZENS, 

guaranty  of 1805,  1806, 1937-1962,  and  App.  to  Vol.  11. 

IMPAIRING  CONTRACTS^ 

prohibition  of 1374-1399 

IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE, 

establishment  of 1969-1975 

IMPEACHMENT, 

by  House  of  Representatives 688,  689,  742 

trial  of ,  by  Senate 742-813 

proceed  nigs  on 781,806-811 

extent  of  judgment  on 781-780 

of  President  and  Vice-President 777,786-813 

who  liable  to 788-795,  813  n. 

for  what  offences 796-805 

pardon  does  not  extend  to 1490,  1501,  1502 

IMPLIED  EXEMPTIONS, 

from  State  power 625,  629  n.,  1258,  1407 

IMPLIED  POWERS, 

in  Constitution 433-435 

of  Congress 1236-1258,  1272-1281,  1329,  1330 

of  courts 1774 

IMPORTS, 

States  cannot  tax       1016-1031 

taxes  on,  to  encourage  manufactures 1077-1097 

of  slaves,  prohibition  of 1332-1336 

what  are 1031  n. 

duties  on  See  Dutibs. 

IMPOSTS, 

meaning  of 949-952 

See  DrTiEs;  Tariff. 

INCIDENTAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS     1027-1097,  1236-1258,  1320, 

1330  n.,  1906, 1907 
INDEPENDENCE, 

declaration  of 205-207 

of  the  judiciary 1601-1634 


J. 

JEOPARDY,  8,rtfc, 

ot  life  or  limb  for  crimM 17S2-17B7 

JOURNALS, 

of  tiio  two  houau  h>  be  kept  aoA  pnbliabed 880,  840 

JUDGES, 

appoiDtment  of 1606,  1624, 1600, 1600 

tenure  of  office  of 1000-1027 

dutiei  o[,  eictiuiyelj  Judidal 1777 

coiiipciiNntloii  ot lG28-]0:)4 

iiiil>eachinciit  of 789,  700 

JUDGMENTS, 

«hen  estoppels 1800  o.,  1310  n. 

of  other  Stelea,  faith  and  credit  doe  to 1803-1318 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

filial  interpreter  of  the  ConfltitutioD 876-80S 

Tclfttive  power  of 681-641 

JUDICIARY, 

organiiation  and  powen  of 1678-1778 

importance  of 1674-1677 

appointment  of  judges 1600 

tenure  of  office 16OO-1027 

danger  of,  from  popular  aasaulti 1611,1012 

coinpr^ii'ntioii  ot 1628-1034 

estAbllshnient  of  courti 1670-1600 

jurisdiction  of  courta 1637-1777 

whcncjicln^ivBornot 1748-1764 

power  of  Congresa  o*er 1165, 160a-15M 

whether  Congress  can  vast  power  io  State  conrts   .    .    .    1762-1760 

orighial  jiiriBdiction 1701-1706 

appellate  jurisdiction 1701,  1706-1721, 1758-in8 

from  State  courts 1706-1747 

casei,  what  aro 10:17-1058 

parties  in  suits 1037,1684-1687 

when  n  State  a  party       1683-1688 

auit3l)y  and  against  ambanadors 1068-1068 

admiralty  5ui(s 1663-1674 

salts  by  United  States 1674-1678 

bj  cr  against  States 1670-1684 

by  citizens  of  different  States 1670, 1600-1GB2 

under  grants  of  different  States 1070, 1600 

by  or  ngainst  foreigners,  or  foreign  States     .    .    .    1670, 1607-1700 

trinl  of  crimes 1778-1783 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  on S02n.,1674n. 

power  to  annul  unconstitutional  laws I67S  n.,  1842 

VOL.  II. —  48 
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JUDICIARY, — coitfintMl. 

wiU  give  optnioni  only  in  Mtiial  ooptrofeiilM     ••••••    1071  n. 

how  f ar  dedsiont  oblignloiy  npon  eieeative  •••••••    1871  n. 

Miv  linooln's  Tiowi     • •••••^.     876  a. 

whttn  to  follow  d^oiqioilB  of  SNo  <)oiqrts    ••••*•••    1785  b. 

JURISDICTION, 

federal.    See  CoNa|iE88. 

JURISDICTION  OF  COURTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  .    .    1687-1701 

original 1701-1706 

appellalie 1701,1700-1747,1750-1776 

over  eases  ffom  Statp  efmrte    ••••,.•••    1601, 1707-1747 

r^galiltkm  0^  by  CongrsBS       •    •    *    .    1778,1774 

reniOYal  of  Biiite  froi|i  l^ta^  oonrti 1744-1746 

when  ezdiuiTe,  or  eoncorrenl      .    •    •    • 1748-1755 

as  to  facte 1760-1774 

byappeia ,    ,    *    .     1762-1764 

by  wril  of  eixor «...    1761-1764 

JURT, 

grand,  w^en  leqniied 1782-1786 

JURY  TRIAL^ 

in  the  colonies 60,73,76,80,114^165 

IneiyiloMes 1768-1773 

in  erimiiHa  ^caqes 1770-1782 

wjietber  counsel  to  ilddresB  jory  on  tbs  law 1064  n. 

]ii|ry  i^ot  judges  of  the  law , 1780  n. 

JUSTICE 

estaMishment  of,  an  object  of  tlye  Ooostitaftion 482-480 


KANSAS  CONTROVERSY 1021 

Gov.  Wise  upon 1021  n. 

JCENTUCKY. 

resolutions  of  1707  and  1799 819  n.,  821  n. 

KING. 

the,  rights  and  prerogatives  of,  in  the  colonies 17^184 

See  CuowN. 


L. 

LANDS, 

public,  power  of  Congress  over •     1314-1821 

in  colonies,  how  acquired 1-38,  152 

how  held 172,173 
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LAW,  BMstton 

due  process  of 1782-1789, 1938-1062 

English.    See  English  Law. 
common.     See  Common  Law. 

of  the  land 1782-1789,1938-1962 

of  nations,  offences  against 1167-1167 

LAWS  OF  UNITED   STATES, 

supremacy  of 1886-1844 

See  CoNORBSS. 

LEGAL  TENDER, 

power  of  Congress  over 1116  n.,  1117  n. 

what  Uio  States  may  make 1354-1372 

LEGISLATION, 

when  exclusive  in  Congress 437-449,  950-955 

when  not  exclusive 435-441,  448,  491 

in  ceded  places 1216-1226 

over  high  seas 1164-1167 

checks  on  hasty  and  oppressive 549-559,  568 

instability  of,  in  single  assembly       561-568 

local * 280  n. 

private,  what  admissible 1958  n. 

LEGISLATIVE, 

privileges 851-866 

powers.    See  Congress. 

motives,  not  inquirable  into  by  coorts 1090  n. 

LEGISLATURE, 

immense  power  of 531-536 

remedies  for  abuse  of  power 537-541 

necessity  for  restraints  upon 532-542,  1613 

importance  of  division  of .    547-570 

views  of  John  Adams  upon 552  n. 

motives  swaying  members 537,  1090  n. 

See  Congress  ;  Rbpreskntativss  ;  Senate. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL      .    .    .     1169-1176, 1356 

LIBERTY, 

security  of,  an  object  of  the  Constitution 507-517 

of  the  press 1870-1880,1801 

of  speech 1870-1888,1891 

in  Congress 851 

of  religion 1870-1879 

See  Slavery. 

to  bear  arms 1895-1898 

civil,  Lieber  upon 1950  n. 

J.  S.  Mill  upon 1950  n. 

LICENSE  LAWS, 

are  regulations  of  State  police      .    .    .    ., 1954 
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UFE,  UBERTr,  AND  PROPERTT, 

protection  of 17«^1789, 1938-1908 

are  used  as  representative  torms 1900 

LIMITATION  LAWS» 

power  to  pass 1886^  1968  n. 

LOCAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  COLONIES 168-171 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 161-171,  S80  n.,  19(»  a. 

LOUISIANA, 

purchase  of  .........   85,  616, 1056, 128^1288^  1819-1821  n. 

admission  of,  to  the  ITnion 1917  b* 

Josiah  Qttincy  on 1287  n. 

its  government  in  1878 1818  b. 

See  FoBBiOK  Tbrbrobt. 


M. 

MAGNA  CHARTA, 

its  guaranty  of  trial  by  peers 1779 

MAILS, 

powers  of  Congress  reqpeoting 1124-1150 

MAINE, 

origin  and  settlement  of 79-88 

MANUFACTURES, 

power  of  Congress  to  encourage 958-974, 1076-1094 

MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL, 

lettersof 1169-1177 

States  not  to  issue ••••••••••    1850 

MARYLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 103-110 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

origin  and  settlement  of 61-77 

division  of  powers  under  constitution  of 520 

resolves  of,  as  to  final  arbiter  under  Constitution 391  n. 

MAXIMS  OP  LIBERTY, 

protection  under  the 1051 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS, 

power  of  Congress  respecting 1122 

MTGUATION  AND  IMPORTATION  OP  SLAVES     .    .    .    1332-1387 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 1282 

MILITARY  COMMISSIONS, 

creation  and  powers  of 1192  n. 

MILITARY  COURTS, 

creation  and  powers  of 1102  n. 

MILITIA, 

power  of  Congress  over 1107-1216 

discipline  and  government  of 1203-1208 

calling  forth,  by  government 1208-1214 
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HILm  A,  —  amiinutd.  tttlam 

command  of 1318-121B,  1400-1492 

right  to  bear  mm 1696-1807 

MINISTERS, 

public,  appointment  of JBOE,  1624, 1627 

reception  of,  by  exeouUve I666-166S 

violAtion  of  righta  of 1Q69 

juriBdiction  of  >ail»  of 1668-1603 

MINORITY, 

Hglitxof   .    '. 1B8S 

HISSOUUI, 

admission  of      1917 

JefTcraon  on  tlie  oonlrorerej  otot 1917  n. 

compromise 1321,  1017-1021 

whether  constituUoiul 1821  n.,  1826  n.,  1828  a.,  1922 

MONET, 

coinage  of 1116-1124 

power  hi  borrow 1641 

bills  appropriating 874-880 

States  not  to  coin 1854-1337 

legal  tender 1118  o.,  1117  a.,  1354-1372 

MORMON  CHURCH, 

polygamj  ia       1871  n. 

N. 
NATIONAL  BANK, 

power  to  eaUbliah 1267-1281 

NATIONS, 

Inw  of,  ofFoncGH  agunst 1157-1167 

NATURALIZATION 1102-llM 

NAVIGABLE  WATERS, 

obstructions  to,  under  State  authority 1078 

NAVIfrATION 

c«iii|<ii'li<'ii.l<«l  in  commorco 1001-1003 

NAVY  AND  ARMY, 

power  to  crcale  and  govern 1178-1107 

oRences  on  public  ships 1106 

NECKSSAKir  AND  PROPER, 

meniiingof,  as  to  powers  of  Congress 687-600,1286-1267 

NECESSITY 

appropvintioii  of  property  on  gronnda  of  ...    .  1782,  1700-1702,  1068 
NEGAT  VB. 

of  the  Trenident  on  laws 8S1-S82 

NEUTRALITY, 

proclamntion  of,  in  1708 1672 

NEW  ENGLANP, 

origin  and  settlement  of 62-60 
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NBW  HAMPSHIRB, 

origin  and  aettlement  of •      7iMl 

KBW  HAVEN  COLONY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 85|  86 

NEW  JERSEY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 115-120 

NEW  STATES, 

adminionof.    •.•••••••••••.•••    1814-1821 

how  formed 1818,1818 

eonaent  of  Congren  eaiential • 1818 

NEW  YORK, 

origin  and  settlement  of • 111-114 

NOBILITY, 

titles  of,  not  to  be  granted  . 1850,1852,1400 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

origin  and  settlement  of     •    •    •    • •    •    •    •  128-142 

NOttTH-WEST  TERRITORY, 

ordinanoe  for  gOYemment  of  ••••••••    •    886  n.,  1818, 1016 

NULLIFICATION, 

proclamation  against App.  to  Yol.  L,  p.  780 

Mr.  Madison  on     •    •    • 806  n. 


O, 

OATHS, 

test,  what  inadmissible     .    .    .    : 1848,1847-1840 

of  offioe,  required  of  ofllcers 1282, 1848 

of  senators  and  representaliyes 1282, 1848-1846 

of  President 1487 

of  State  officers    .    . 1843-1846 

OBLIGATION  OF  A  CONTRACT, 

what  is 1377,  1878 

inviolability  of 1874-1399 

OFFICE, 

tenure  of ,  by  judges 1600-1627 

tenure  of,  by  President 1410,  1430-1442 

civil,  tenure  of 1513  u. 

appointmenU  to 1505,  1524-153G,  1555-1  5.j9 

wben  appointment  complete       1554 

whether  commission  necessary •    .    .    1545-1554 

disqualifications  to  hold 330-337,  1477-1479,  1064 

foreign,  not  to  be  held .    1349, 1350 

appointment  to,  not  a  contract 1393  n.,  1305  n. 

removals  from • 1537-1544 

OFFICERS, 

inferior,  who  are 1586,  1636 

civil,  who  are 791-795 

tenure  of  office  by 1543  n. 

* 
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OFFICIAL  OATHS.    See  Oaths  of  Office.  iMtibb 

ORblNANCE, 

of  1787 866  n.,  1S18, 1916 

ORIGINAL  CONTRACT  IN  GOVERNMENT     .    i    .    .    .    .  840-548 
ORIGINAL  JURISDICTION.    See  JklbiCiART. 
ORIGINAL  PACKAGES, 

imports  in 108l  n.,  1061  n. 

OTIS,  JAMES, 

his  argument  against  writs  of  assistance 1001  n. 


P. 

PAPER  MONEY, 

States  not  to  issue •.    1867^-1872 

See  Bank  of  Uihted  States;  Legal  Tender. 

PARDON, 

power  of,  in  the  President 1400,  1494^1604 

Chancellor  Kotit  upon ^ 1404  n. 

whether  extending  to  contempts 1508 

does  not  extend  to  impeachments    .    i    ;    .    b    i    .    ;   1490, 1500, 1502 
Congress  cannot  restrict     .    i    • 1504  n. 

PARLIAMENT, 

powers  of,  in  respect  to  colonies       ....    168-171,  187,  188,  191-197 

convening  and  dissolving k    .    .      880 

privileges  of «...&.    ^   850-866 

members  of,  not  paid ,,.-.,      852 

Mr.  Burke's  idea  of  representation  in  Commons •      68t  bi 

See  House  of  Lokos. 

PARTIES  TO  SUITS, 

in  case  of  States •    ^    .    .    1685-1688 

in  case  of  corporations    ........    ^    ....    ^.    .    .    1696 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS 1151-1156 

Mr.  Hamilton  on  power  over 1158  n. 

PEERS, 

trial  by.    See  Jury  Trial. 
house  of     See  House  of  I^rdb. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of • 121-125 

PEOPLE, 

constitution  adopted  by  the 814  n.,  858-355,  464 

did  not  ratify  the  confederation 268 

constitute  the  State .    ,    ,      207 

surrender  nothing  of  liberties  in  forming  government  ^    .    .    .    .    1860 

danger  from  a  spirit  of  violence  among 1611, 1612, 1780 

restraints  of  the  Constitution  upon 1615-1619, 1621 

PETITION, 

right  of  . 1076, 1892-1894 
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WEJOTAQE, 

rogolationoC •••••••••••••    1€70 

FIRACYt 

power  to  define  ind  panidi    •    •    • •    •    1167-1167 

PLANTATIONS  AND  COLONIES^ 

•general  law  go?eming •••••••  147-166 

PLYMOUTH  COLONY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 61-410 

POUCE  REGULATIONS, 

all  property  aubjeot  to 1964 

States  may  eetabliah 1078  n. 

POUTICAL  DISABILITIES, 

under  fourteenth  amendment    •••••••• 1964 

GoTemor  Andrew  upon    •    .    •    .    • •    •    .    .    1964  u. 

POLL  TAXES^ 

levy  of 994 

POLYGAMY. 

power  of  legislation  against 1871  n. 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY, 

in  territories 1824  n. 

government,  may  bo  tyrannical      ••.•*• 1021 

See  Pboplb. 
POSTMASTER^ENERAU 

suits  by ••.••..    1279 

patronage  of •    .    •    •    1680 

POST-OFFICES  AND  POST-ROADS, 

power  respecting •    •    •    .    1124-1160 

POWERS, 

of  Congress.    See  Congress. 

of  government,  how  divided  and  exercised 518,  544 

emanate  from  the  people 518 

accumulation  of,  constitutes  tyranny 523 

legislative,  are  strongest • 531, 532 

reserved  to  States  or  people 1904,  1907 

PREAMBLE  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

exposition  of 4G4-517 

objects  specified,  a  more  perfect  union    .    • 400-481 

establishment  of  justice       482-480 

domestic  tranquillity 4iMM0i 

common  defence 405, 400 

general  welfare • 407-500 

blessings  of  liberty 507-510 

PRECEDENTS, 

judicial,  Madison  on     .    •    .    .    • 1571  n. 

Lincoln  on 875  n. 

PREROGATIVE, 

royal,  in  the  colonies 184-187 

in  England       882  n. 
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PRESENTMENT  BY  GRABD  JURT,  ,,^10. 

wlieii  Tequirwl 17^-1786, 1M9 

PRESENTS, 

receiving,  from  foreigD  goTerament§ 1860, 1863 

PRESIDENT, 

negative  on  laws 881-892 

moiie  ct  choice  of 1463-1474 

re-eligibilityot 1442-1460 

duration  nnd  tenure  of  offios 1410, 1480-1442 

jmii-''lcc:Liouflf 1452,1483 

vacancy  of  olCce  of 1480-1484 

poweraof 14DO-1573 

incideuU] 1668, 15U0,  1570 

duUesof 1580-1684 

ippointraenU  liy 1624-1686, 1555-1659 

-whan  cotii|ilel8 1544,1664 

removaU  by 1637-1546 

power  to  require  opinions  of  departmeati 1400, 1408 

calling  forth  militia 1209-1216 

making  treaties.     See  Trxatiss 1605-1628 

oommnndotinilitift 1213-1216 

resignation  of  1480-1484 

pardons  ami  reprieves  hj 1490,  1494-1604 

qualificatious  of 1477-1480 

comiwnnation  of 1486,  1486 

ontti  of  olFice 1467.1488 

commander  of  army  uid  nary 14SO-14B3 

power  to  convene  and  adjourn  CongnM 1560-1CQ8 

receiving  ambaaandors 1506-1670 

resignation  of  office 1480,  1482,  1484 

impeachment  ot 777,  786,  818,  1572 

who  disqualified  from  being,  by  fourteentfa  amendment      .    .    .         1964 

PRESIDENT  OF  SENATE, 

Vioe-Presidont  tobe 783-738 

PRESS.   FRKEDOM  OF, 

in  tiiB  colonies 61 

guaranty  of 1870-1891 

PRIORITY  OF  PAYMENT, 

of  debt*  to  United  States       1270,  1280 

PRIVILEGES  OF  CITIZENS.    See  CmzBtiS. 

of  Congress 887-872 

of  speech  and  the  press 1870-1891 

of  tlie  writ  of  htAeas  corput 1388-1842 

PRIZE  CASES, 

jurisdiction  over 1668-1074 

PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

due,  what  ia 1782, 1789 
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PBOCESS  OF  LAWf^conOmied. 

proteoUonby 108a-19e2 

PROCLAMATION, 

by  Freudent^  whoa  prtugn , USTO,  1S76 

of  iieutralily  in  17iNI .    .    1670 

of  emancipation   . 1QS8 

PBOmfilTIONS, 

on  tbe  United  Statea 18»-186a,  18111-1900 

on  the  Stales.    See  Statis. 

PBOOF, 

of  State  raoordfl,  &0; ;    .    .    180S-1818 

FBOPE&Tir, 

of  United  States,  power  o?er 182^1828 

taken  for  pnblio  nsoi  oompensation  for 178S^1700 

all  sttbjeet  to  poUoe  regnlaftiona 1954 

to  taxing  power 1966 

to  rigbt  of  eminent  domain      .••••, 1966 

protected  by  fonrteenth  amendment 1988-1902 

by  fundamental  prindples 1951 

qnalifioations,  in  case  of  members  of  CongraM 621|  782 

PBOPttlKTAUY  GOYKUNMIfiNTS, 

in  tbe  colonies •    .    •      100 

PROTECTIVE  DUTIES, 

powertolay 968-975,1077*1007 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS, 

in  America ••..•.•;••      160 

PUBLIC  DEBT, 

guaranty  of .....;..;.    1882-1885,1965 

under  the  confederation 289 

PUBLIC  LANDS, 

power  over 1314-1821 

PUBLIC  MINISTERS.    See  MuitstSBS. 

PUNISHMENT. 

for  crimes  in  general 1778-1782,  1946-1950 

infamous 1782 

cruel  and  unusual,  not  to  be  inflicted 1902,  1903 

what  under  federal  authority.    See  Conqbess. 

PURCHASE, 

of  foreign  teriitory 1282-1289 

of  bills  of  exchange  by  United  States      ..........    1278 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE 474,  728,  887,  872-875 

of  representatives 571,612-629,867-872 

of  senators 728-732,  867-872 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE, —etrnHmied.  seeUoa 

of  electors • 677-586 

race,  color,  or  servitude  hot  to  diBqilaIif|r •    .    1969-1076 

States  cannot  prescribe  for  members  of  Congress       ....  624,  629  n. 

QUARANTINE  LAWS, 

what  are       .:.....   1017,  1070,  1075 

regulations  by  Congress     ....:;.•...••    1071-1075 

QUARTERING  TROOPS, 

what  forbidden 1898,1899 

QUORUM, 

ofcaclihoufloof  Cdngress    ..............  882,^30 

of  House  of  Lords  .................      834  n. 


B. 

RACE, 

not  to  be  disqualification  for  suffrage 1969-1976 

RATIFICATION, 

of  Uie  Constitution 278,279,1880-1856 

of  foiirteontli  amendment 1929  n. 

REBELLION, 

debts  in  aid  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1965 

steps  which  led  to 1915-1922 

RECORDS  AND  LAWS, 

of  the  States,  how  proved 1302-1318 

faith  and  credit  to 1302-1313 

of  the  colonies 1307 

RF^ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 1442-1449 

RELIGION, 

in  the  colonies  .:.....;.;..    53,  62,  74,  77,  80,  82,  91 
See  Church  of  England^  Toleration. 

in  North-west  territory,  encouragemisnt  of 1318 

freedom  of,  guaranteed 1870-1879 

llELir.lOUS  TFJSTS, 

danger  of ; 022, 023 

prohibition  of 1843, 1847,  1849 

REMEDIAL  TOWERS 429 

REMEDY, 

power  of  States  to  modify  .    .    .    « 1385 

REMOVAL  OF  SUITS, 

from  State  courts  .    '. 1744-1740 

REMOVALS  FROM  OFFICE  BY  PRESIDENT     ....    1537-1544 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  .........    .  1537-1543  and  n. 

REPRESENTATION, 

right  of  colonies  to 167 

diversity  of,  in  England  and  the  colonies 682-585 

importance  of  diversity  in 584  d. 
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BEPRESENT  ATTON, — eonHmiML 

property  alone  not  safe  basU  of ••*•  tt2, 

nombera  the  basis  of ••••  084-646 

under  fourteenth  amendment     •• ••••••    1968 

BEPBESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT, 

Mr.  Burke  upon •    •    •  686  n.,  687  n. 

Paleyon • 687  n. 

BEPRESENTATIVES, 

in  the  oolonies •••46,46, 166 

Lord  Coke  on  qualifioationB  for •    •    •      617  n. 

in  Congress 671-680 

dioioe  of •    •    • 671-612 

term  of 678,687-610 

qualifications  of 671,612-620 

States  cannot  add  to • 624-620 

apportionment  of 68(MI46,  678-688, 1063 

Weaker  of  House  of 686 

impeachments  by  ••••••••    • •    ,     688 

disqualifications  of •    •    •    •       867, 872 

who  to  be  electors  of      .    •    • •    •    •    •    •  677-680 

not  to  bo  electors  of  President 1478 

how  and  for  what  punishable  by  Honse 887,  888 

whether  impeachable     •    •    .    •    • 708-706 

privileges  of 861-868 

BEPBIEVES, 

power  togrant 1400,1404-1605 

BEPBISAL, 

letters  of  marque  and 1160-1178 

REPUBLICAN   GOVERNMENT, 

guaranty  of 1813-1826 

reflections  upon 1910-1914 

RESERVED  POWERS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE    1906-1900 

RETROSPECTIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1398,  1399,  1957,  1958 

See  Ex  post  facto  Laws. 

REVENUE, 

billM  t<>  raiso 874-8b0 

REVOLUTION, 

American,  origin  and  history  of 185,  198-217 

powers  of  government  during  the 200-217 

of  1688,  reasons  for 341-849 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 94-102 

its  charter  a  constitution 315  n.,  1813  n. 

attempt  to  overthrow  government  of 1813  n. 

RIGHTS, 

reserved  by  Constitution 1904-1909 
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RIGHTS,  —  continued.  B«iii(« 

enumeration  of,  not  to  disparage  others 1867 

declaration  of,  by  Congress  of  1765 190,  101 

by  Congress  of  1774 104  and  n. 

what  are  vested 1057,  1958 

of  suffrage 577-582,  1069-1075 

See  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Liberty. 

ROADS  AND  CANALS, 

power  of  Congress  respecting i    .    .    .    .    1272-1278 

ROYAL  FREUOGATIVE, 

in  colonics 181-187 

in  England 882  n. 

S. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC, 

in  colonies 51,  75,  98 

SCIENCE, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

SEARCHES, 

unreasonable,  prohibited 1000,  1001  n. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT 1216-1224 

power  of  legislation  over 1226-1234 

SECESSION, 

declaration  of • 1022 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  nature  of App.  to  Vol.  1.  p.  752 

SEDITION  ACT, 

whether  constitutional 1203,  1294,  1801 

SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

local 166-171,  280  n.,  1065  n. 

SENATE, 

organization  of       601-705 

vacancies  in,  how  supplied 727 

president  of 733-738 

trial  of  impeachments  by 742-813 

participate  in  treaties 1505-1525 

See  Congress. 

SENATORS, 

how  chosen 601-706,  814  n. 

number  of 706,  707 

term  of  service 700-726 

Hamilton  on 700  n. 

Jay  on       700  n. 

classification  of 724-726 

qualifications  of 728-732 

whether  impeachable 703-705 

who  not  to  be 867-872,  1064 


priyil^ies  of •    •    • Wi-9M 

not  to  be  eleoton  of  Pkresidflnt     •    •    •    •    • •    •   1478 

SEPARATION, 

<»[  powers  of  goveroment    •    •    • •    •    •    •  519*-M6 

SERVITUDE, 

not  a  diaqnalificalioii  for  Boifnige 1060-1975 

involuntary,  forbidden 1915-1928 

SHIPS  OF  WAR, 

Juriediotion  of ITMn. 

^AVERY, 

abolition  of 1915-1028 

original  oompromieee  on     .    •    .      688-844,1882-1887,1807-1812,1916 

in  colonial  period 1916 

Samnel  Adama  on 1916  n. 

Mr.  Bnrke  on •    1916  n. 

difficulty  of  the  question 1916 

lir.  JefferBon  against 1916 

it  grows,  but  is  not  defended 1918 

Br.  Franklin  opposes 1016 

eonfl|ot  and  tempromise  in  case  of  liissoori 1017 

Mr.  Benton  upon •    •    •    1    .    •    •    1017  n. 

Mr.  Tyler  on  slaTcrj  restriction 1017  n. 

growth  of  agitation  concerning 1018, 1010 

Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Randolph  on 1010  n. 

cjompromise  of  1850 1020^  1021 

the  Kansas  legislation  and  agitation 1021 

the  Dred  Scott  case 1022 

the  election  of  18G0  and  secession 1922 

*  effect  of  civil  war  upon 1923 

the  thirteenth  amendment 1023, 1924 

act  for  enforcement  thereof 1926 

disorders  following  abolition • 1028 

SLAVES, 

counted  in  representation 636-644 

trade  in 1331-1336 

fugitive 1807-1811 

emancipation  of 1915-1927 

emancipated,  not  to  be  paid  for 1905, 1066 

SLAVE  TRADE, 

prohibition  of 1331-1336 

SOCIAL  COMPACT, 

the  Constitution  a 312,  313 

origin  of  the  .  ' 325-332 

implication  of,  in  goyemment 340,  341 

SOLDIERS, 

quartering  upon  citizens 1808, 1809 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA,  B«*km 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-142 

proclamation  in  case  of  nullification  by    ...    .  App.  to  Vol.  L  p.  752 

SOVEREIGN  STATES, 

colonies  not 178  n.,  207-211 

what  are 207-200,  215 

constitution  not  adopted  by 811  n.,  810  n  ,  821,  822 

cannot  be  sued  . 1675  n.,  1678  n.,  1780 

reoofpiiz^d  in  confederate  constitution 810  n. 

an  trailers  f)r  cor{N)ratr>r8 1087 

Webster,  Everett,  and  JolTcrson  on  union  of 1005  n. 

SOVEREKJNTY, 

essential  powers  of,  not  to  be  granted  away 1801  n. 

meannig  of 207 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 686,  687 

SPEECH, 

libeHj  of,  guaranteed 1870, 1880-1801 

in  Congress 851 

SPIRIT  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

to  be  collected  from  the  letter 427 

STANDING  ARMIES, 

check  on  creation  of ,    .    .    .    .    1188-1102 

STATE, 

different  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used    •    •    • 208,  200 

See  Sovereign  States  ;  Sovbrbigntt  ;  States. 

STATES, 

constitutions  of 888-841 

have  stronger  hold  than  the  Union  on  the  people      280 

representation  of,  in  Senate G02-708 

regulations  of  suffrage  in 588-585 

admission  of  new 1818-1821 

prohibitions  on 1858-1400 

treaties,  alliances,  compacts 1858,  1855,  1401-1408 

letters  of  marque,  &o. 1856 

coining  money 1857 

bills  of  credit 1358-1372 

tender  laws 1371, 1377 

impairing  contracts 1374-1807 

bills  of  attainder 1854,1872 

ex  past  facto  ItLvn 1373 

titles  of  nobility 1400 

keeping  army  and  navy .'    1404 

laying  duties,  or  imposts 1017-1031 

laying  taxes 1016,1020-1053 

taxing  Rank  of  United  States 1033-1043 

public  debt 1045-1051 
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STATES,  —  eonHnued. 

taxing  importatioiis  •    •    • •    •    1018-1082 

tonnage  duties 1401 

declaring  war 1404 

loits  by  and  against 1879, 1680-1888, 1701  n. 

when  party  to  a  rait 188&-1688 

oonrtB  of,  appeals  from 1701, 1706-1747 

decisions  of,  when  to  be  foUowed      •......•.    ]7iH^  n. 

regulation  of  oomineroe  among 1065-1075 

unfriendly  legislation  of,  under  confederacy     •••••.    1066, 1600 

power  over  bankruptcy  and  insoWenoy 1114, 1115 

not  to  assume  debts  in  aid  of  rebellion 1965 

not  to  pay  for  emancipated  slaves «    •    .    •    1966^1966 

STAT  LAWS, 

▼alidityof 1885n. 

SUBPCENA, 

exemption  of  legislators  from • 860 

SUFFRAGE, 

privilege  of,  and  restrictions  upon   .••••• 577-682 

determined  by  States •••.••••     580 

in  England  and  the  colonies  • 582 

want  of  uniformity  in 582 

what  not  to  disqualify  for  • 1969-1975 

female,  not  conferred  by  the  Constitntion 1982  n. 

Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Sumner  on  disqualifleationa  •    •    •    •    •    1969  n. 

SUITS, 

at  common  law,  what  are 1769 

by  and  against  States 1769,  1780-1788 

SUPREMACY, 

of  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 1836-1842 

SUPREME  COURT.    See  Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION, 

of  habeas  corpus 1338-1842 

T. 
TARIFF, 

for  protection       1077-1097 

See  Duties. 
TAXATION, 

of  the  colonies 61,  168-197 

Mr.  Burke  upon 170  n. 

all  property  subject  to 1955 

compared  to  regulations  of  commerce 1068 

under  the  confederation 253-259 

TAXES, 

power  of  Congress  to  lay 906-1002 

extent  of  power 906-105  J 
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TAXES,  —  continued.  Beetkm 

whether  to  regulate  commerce 0^-965^  1086-1091 

or  encourage  manufactures 058-071,  1077-1004 

for  common  defence  and  general  welfare     .     .     .    906,  908,  958,  978-980 

for  internal  improvements 1272-1278,  1580 

for  what  purposes  in  general  975-981 

direct,  what 950-957,978 

indirect,  what 950-957 

power  not  exclusive 941, 10G8 

restrictions  on  power 1014, 1015 

prohibitions  on  the  States  as  to 1016,  1020-1052 

on  District  of  Columbia 998-1011 

TECHNICAL  WORDS, 

construction  of 453 

TELEGRAPHS, 

within  the  commerce  clause 1061  n. 

TENDER  LAWS, 

authority  in  respect  to 1856,  1871,  1372 

making  treasury  notes  legal  tender 1117  n. 

TENURE, 

of  land  in  colonies 172,  174 

of  office,  act  regulating 1543  n. 

TERRITORIES, 

government  of 1821  n.,  1822-1380 

Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass  on 1324  n.,  1325  n.,  1328  n. 

Mr.  Webster's  views 1318  n. 

restriction  of  slavery  in 1318,  1321 

admission  of,  as  States 1313-1321 

TERRITORY, 

foreign,  acquisition  of 1282-1289,1317,1319-1321,1508 

conquered,  laws  for 150,  151,  208 

colonized,  laws  for 150,  151 

See  FoRRiaN  Territory. 

TESTIMONY, 

of  accused  parties,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

TESTS, 

religious,  prohibited 1843,  1847-1849 

danger  of 622,  623 

TEXAS, 

annexation  of       1010 

new  States  from 1920 

THIRTEENTH   AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of 1915-1928 

TITLE  BY  DISCOVERY 1-38,  152 

TITLES   OF  NOBILITY, 

forbidden 1350,  1352,  1400 

VOL.  If.  —49 
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TOLERATION, 

religioas,  in  fhe  ooUmias       50,  58. 77,  80. 92, 87,  88, 106, 106, 112, 114, 

116^  118, 128, 12i,  126^  140, 148 
See  Rblioioh. 

TONNAGE  DUTIES, 

by  United  States 1018 

States  not  to  lay 1016,1018,1401     # 

TREASON, 

definition  of 1786-1800 

evidenoeof 1796-1802 

effect  of  oonnetion 1206, 1298 

punishment  of 1296-1802 

TREASURY  NOTES, 

made  a  legal  tender 1116  n. 

TREATIES, 

settlement  of  colonial  bonndaries  by    •    .  ■ 28-27 

States  not  to  fonn 1864, 1866,  1401, 1406 

commercial  regulations  by 1841 

to  be  tlie  supreme  law 1886-1842 

how  far  House  of  Representatiyes  concluded  by 1841, 1842 

Mr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Dallas  on  this  question 1841  n. 

may  be  repealed  by  Congress 1838  n. 

adjudication  of  cases  under 1648 

diflloulfy  of  enforcing,  under  the  confederation     .    .    •     262-264, 271  n. 

TREATY, 

of  1788  with  Great  Rritain 29,263 

of  1794  and  1815  with  Great  Britain 1841 

of  1795  with  Spain 34 

TRIAL  BY  JURY, 

in  criminal  cases 1778-1781 

in  civil  cases -1762-1773 

in  the  colonies ^^ 

TROOPS. 

quartering  of,  on  citizens 1898,1890 

States  not  to  keep,  in  time  of  peace 1401,  1404 

TYRANNY, 

embraced  in  an  accumulation  of  powers 623 

frequent  elections  a  protection  against 689 

of  popular  governments •    ^^21 
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UNANIMITY, 

requisite  in  jury  trials ^'^^  ^' 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  LAWS, 

to  be  held  void 1^2 
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UNION.  B^um 

importance  of 470-483 

J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  formation  of  the 212  n.,  340  n. 

Rufus  Choate  on 305  n. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  on  nature  of     . 865  n. 

Chief  Justice  Jay  on  necessity  of 489  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln  on 178  n.,  App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  752 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1057  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on 1057  n. 

UNITED  COLONIES, 

of  New  England 102 

during  revolution,  powers  of 200-217 

UNITED  STATES, 

supremacy  of  laws  of 183G-1842 

priority  of  debts  to 1278 

right  to  sue 1279 

right  to  contract  and  grant 1279 

right  to  purchase  foreign  territory 1282-1288 

right  to  acquire  domestic  territory 1314-1321 

See  Constitution;  States. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK, 

power  to  ofllablish 1259-1271 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1G55 

States  not  to  tax 1033-1057 

UNITY, 

of  executive,  reasons  for 141&-1430 

of  legislature,  undesirable 550-560 

USEFUL  ARTS, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

USURY  LAWS, 

may  be  abolished       1385  n. 
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VACANCIES, 

in  Senate,  how  filled 725 

in  civil  offices 1555-1550 

in  office  of  President  and  Vice-President 1480-1484 

VESTED  RIGHTS, 

what  are 1957-1958 

See  DuR  Phocess  op  Law. 

VETO. 

of  the  PiRsident 881-891 

in  Enjrlaiul 882  n. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

how  chosen 1453-1474 

reasons  for  the  office       1450-1452 
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VICE-PRESIDENT, —eonlifiiMtf. 

to  be  president  of  Senate  #.••••••••.•  788, 741, 1462 

powen  and  duties  of     •    .    •    .    • 788, 1480, 1481 

vacancy  in  office  of 1480, 1484 

impeachment  of 1450 

xesignation  of 1480-1484 

wlionottobe 1964 

VIRGINIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of • 80-51 

resolHtions  of  1798 819  n.,  821  a.,  822  n^  1204  n. 

VOTING, 

by  ballot  and  ma  voe€ •    .  840-812 

See  SuFFRAOs. 
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WAR, 

power  to  declare 1168-1177 

States  not  to  engage  in .    1401,1402 

effect  of,  in  strengthening  gOTemment    •    •    • 1829  n. 

WARRANTS, 

general,  forbidden 1900,1001 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

regulation  of • 1122 

WEI^FARE, 

general,  Constitution  formed  to  promote 497-507 

WHARFAGE, 

when  fees  for,  can  be  demanded 1016  n. 

WITNESSES, 

accused  parties  not  compelled  to  be 1782, 1788 

confronting  accused  parties  with 1782,  1701 

WORDS, 

technical,  in  Constitution  how  construed 453 

WRECKS   OF  THE  SEA, 

control  of 1075 

WRIT  OF  ERROR, 

nature  and  effect  of 1701,1702 

WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1001  n. 
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